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PREFACE. 


The  present  Edition  of  this  work,  though  differing  little  in 
hulk  from  the  preceding  Edition,  contains  several  marked 
features  of  distinction.  The  last  Edition  has  undergone 
complete  revision  and  emendation.  Many  terms,  fallen 
more  or  less  into  disuse,  have  been  omitted  ; and  a consider- 
able amount  of  fresh  matter  has  been  introduced,  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  day.  The  definitions 
adopted  in  the  “ Nomenclature  of  Diseases,”  drawn  up  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  are  here 
inserted  with  a distinct  notice  in  each  case.  Further,  the 
inevitable  introduction  of  new  terms  into  Medical  Nomen- 
clature, arising  from  constant  discovery,  and  the  unclassical 
character  of  many  of  the  tenns  in  common  use,  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Author  the  propriety  of  offering  a few  general 
remarks  on  oi’thography,  derivation,  and  composition,  with 
special  reference  to  medical  terminology ; and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  intelligent  student  will  derive  some  profit,  perhaps 
pleasure,  from  carefully  considering  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

1.  The  letters  C and  K. — A certain  amount  of  discri- 
mination has  been  observed  by  thoughtful  writers,  during  the 
last  few  years,  in  the  use  of  these  letters.  The  employment  oi 
the  letter  C,  instead  of  the  letter  K,  in  terms  of  Greek  orisin 
has  led,  and  still  leads,  to  confusion,  not  only  of  spelling,  hut 
also  of  articulation,  especially  when  the  former  letter  is 
followed  by  the  vowels  e and  i,  which  suggest,  to  the  English 
ear,  the  soft  sound  of  S,  instead  of  the  hard  sound  of  K,  of 
the  initial  syllable  of  Greek  terms.  1.  In  words  of  which 
the  K is  initial,  the  objection  to  its  use  is  gradually  dis- 
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appearing;  the  intelligent  chemist  now  writes  kakodyl ; 
why  should  the  intelligent  physician  object  to  write  kako- 
ckymia  1 In  pursuance  of  this  not  unreasonable  object,  the 
terms  commencing  with  kata-,  kako-,  kephalo-,  and  kerato- 
have,  in  this  Edition,  been  relegated  to  their  proper  alpha- 
betical position,  under  the  letter  K (see  pp.  336—341). 
These  four  prefixes  have  been  selected  as  presenting  the  most 
stringent  cases  for  alteration,  but  the  student  who  will  cast 
his  eye  over  the  pages  devoted  to  the  letter  C,  will  find  a 
very  large  number  of  terms,  enclosed,  in  brackets,  to  which 
the  same  law  might  with  propriety  be  applied.  The 
“ brackets  ’ tell  the  story.  Est  quadam  prodire  tenus,  si 
non  datur  ultra.  2.  In  cases  in  which  the  letter  K is  not 
initial,  its  introduction  into  the  body  of  a term  is  sometimes 
olfensive  to  the  English  eye,  and  its  use  in  such  a position 
has  not  been  generally  observed.  But  science  is  progressive, 
and  if  terminology  is  to  keep  pace  with  science  and  express 
intelligibly  what  is  meant,  it  must  eventually  submit  to  the 
laws  of  classical  orthography. 

2.  Greek  Substantives  ending  in  -Sis  and  -Ma. — If 
there  were  only  two  or  three  pairs  of  words  in  which  con- 
fusion arises  from  the  misuse  of  these  substantives,  a short 
notice  would  he  sufficient  on  their  several  occurrence. 
But  as  there  are  more  than  forty  pairs  of  these  words  in 
medical  nomenclature,  and  as  they  appear  to  be  carelessly 
employed  in  many  cases  as  synonymous — one  writer,  for 
instance,  using  glaucosis,  another  glaucoma,  both  describing 
the  same  disease — the  intelligent  student  will  inquire 
whether  the  Greeks  did,  or  did  not,  recognize  a trenchant 
rule  for  the  distinctive  employment  of  words  having  these 
terminations  respectively ; and  he  will  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  desirable,  when  using  words  of  so  descriptive  a 
language  as  the  Greek,  himself  to  give  them  their  proper 
Greek  meaning.  With  reference,  then,  to  these  two  classes  of 
words,  it  may  be  stated  that  nouns  ending  in  -sis  denote 
generally  “ the  action  itself  incomplete  or  in  progress,”  and 
that  nouns  ending  in  -ma  denote  “ sometimes  the  result  of 
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an  action,  sometimes  the  product  of  the  act,  sometimes  the 
object  which  causes  the  verbal  state.”  Viewed  in  this 
simple  manner,  the  two  classes  of  words  have  a distinct 
relation  to,  and  connexion  with,  each  other : the  former, 
those  ending  in  -sis,  represent  a cause ; the  latter,  those 
ending  in  -ma,  represent  an  effect ; the  former  denote  an 
act,  the  latter  afact;  thus  glaucosis  is  the  cause  oi glauco- 
ma ; in  other  words,  glaucosis  is  an  act,  glaucoma  a fact  ; 
2}hlogosis  produces  phlogoma,  leucosis  leucoma,  and  so  of  all 
the  others.  Eeference  is  generally  made,  on  the  occurrence 
of  these  allied  terms  in  the  body  of  the  work,  to  this 
paragraph. 

3.  Latin  Substantives  ending  in  - Jo  and  - TJs  or  - TJm. — 
There  are  about  thirty  pairs  of  terms  in  medical  nomencla- 
ture, of  Latin  origin,  presenting  a similar  relationship  to, 
and  connexion  with,  each  other,  to  what  has  been  observed 
in  Greek  terms,  in  the  pi'eceding  paragraph.  The  term 
Affectio,  for  instance,  denotes  an  action  which  imparts  an 
inclination  to  the  body  or  the  mind;  the  term  Affectus,  then, 
denotes  the  state  or  disposition  of  the  body  or  the  mind 
induced  by  the  particular  “ Affectio.”  We  have  here,  as  in 
the  Greek  words  terminating  in  -sis  and  -ma,  a cause  and 
an  effect,  an  act  and  &fact.  Thus,  Apparatio  is  the  act  of 
preparing.  Apparatus  is  the  thing  prepared;  Auditio  is 
the  act  of  hearing,  Auditus  is  the  sense  of  hearing;  Beeoctio 
is  the  process  of  boiling,  Decoctum,  the  thing  boiled ; and 
so  of  all  the  others.  Our  English  language,  it  is  true,  does 
not  recognize  these  nice  distinctions  : with  us,  the  word 
“ Decoction  ” stands  for  the  act  of  boiling  and  the  thing 
boiled  ; “ Conception  ” for  tbe  process  of  conceiving  and  the 
thought  conceived.  The  Greeks  and  the  Latins  were  more 
precise  ; in  availing  ourselves  of  their  terminology,  it  would 
be  desirable  also  to  adopt  their  precision. 

4.  Hybrid  and  Meaningless  Terms. — 1.  The  convenience 
of  combining  the  Greek  nouns  ukyos,  kIiXtj,  gerpov,  68vvr], 
with  other  terms,  is  undoubtedly  great,  but  the  abuse  of  the 
convenience  is  painfully  seen,  perhaps  felt,  in  the  following 
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hybrids;  cox-algia,  stern-algia;  muco-cele, scroto-cele, varico- 
cele ; spiro-meter,  lacto- meter  ; lumb-odynia,  scapul-odynia; 
and  many  more.  2.  Hybrid  terms  ending  in  -{o)id,  as 
cancr-oid,  ov-oid,  admit  of  obvious  correction,  by  substitution 
of  the  Latin  foTma  for  the  Greek  -id,  -id,  as  in  cancri- 
form,  ovi-form,  &c.  In  several  cases  we  have  genuine 
cognate  terms,  derived  from  the  two  classical  languages,  as 
pterygo-^■^^  and  a.\i-form,  xipho-tc?  and  ensi-form,  psallo-«c?e5 
and  \jri-form,  thyreo-ic?  and  scixii-form,  &c.  As  a general 
rule,  however,  in  Medical  Nomenclature,  comparative  tenns 
are  objectionable ; the  names  of  diseases,  as  well  as  their 
definitions,  should  be  derived  from  positive  and  self-evident 
characters,  not  from  comparison  rvith  other  diseases,  the 
characters  of  which  may  be  less  familiar  than  those  of 
immediate  interest.  What  value,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
attached  to  the  term  typhoid,  as  characteristic  of  a species 
of  fever  ? 3.  Meaningless  words  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Take  the  Greek  words  taxis  and  taraxis,  the  former  simply 
denoting  order,  the  latter  disorder  or  confusion,  and, 
etymologically,  signifying  nothing  more.  Yet  they  ai'e  used 
arbitrarily  in  medical  nomenclature,  the  former  being  applied 
to  a special  surgical  operation,  the  latter  to  a specific  affection 
of  the  eye.  The  terms  compounded  with  aypa,  a seizm’e, 
generally  of  gout,  are  legitimate,  but  ment-agra  is  hybrid  and 
meaningless.  Phlegmasia  dolens.  Delirium  tremens,  Porrigo- 
pbyte.  Caput  gallinaginis,  Veru  montanum,  Vitiligoidea, 
Chlorodyne,  and  others  too  many  for  insertion,  remain  as 
literary  curiosities,  to  excite  a smile  or  a sigh,  according  to 
the  temperament  of  the  reader.  But  these  things  should 
not  be.  Surely  the  members  of  a noble  profession,  whose 
object,  and,  it  may  be  said,  privilege,  are  the  investigation 
and  treatment  of  the  manifold  ills  that  “ flesh  is  heir  to,” 
may  be  fairly  expected  to  exercise  a wholesome  vigilance  in 
promoting  and  maintaining  the  purity  of  their  professional 
teminology. 

2,  Sussex  Place,  Regent's  Park, 

September,  1878. 
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A (a).  In  words  of  Greek  derivation  beginning  with  a consonant, 
this  letter  is  einjdoyed,  as  a prefix,  in  a privative  sense,  as  in  a-cepba- 
lous,  headless,  a-phonia,  voicelessness.  In  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  the  a becomes  o«,  to  prevent  the  hiatus,  as  in  an-cncephalia, 
brainlessness. 

A A (contracted  from  avd),  ‘ of  each.’  An  expression  used  in  pre- 
scriptions, to  denote  an  equal  quantity  of  two  or  more  substances. 

AAA.  A chemical  abbreviation  for  amalgavm,  amalgamate. 

AB.  A Latin  preposition  and  prefi.x  to  words  of  Latin  origin, 
signifying/rofw,  separating,  or  departure.  Before  c and  t,  it  is  generally 
changed  into  abs,  as  in  al)s-cess,  abs-tinence,  &c. 

ABAPTl'STON  (d/SdTTTio-Tov,  not  to  be  dipped,  that  will  not 
sink  ; Lat.  immersahuis).  A kind  of  trepan  or  trephine,  furnished  with 
a ring  or  knob  a little  above  the  e.xtremity,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
penetrating  the  cranium  too  suddenly,  and  so  injuring  the  brain.  Hence 
the  name  did  to  pb  iSorTTi^to-fiai,  says  Galen,  because  it  could  not  be 
suddenly  plunged  or  immersed  into  the  brain. 

ABARTICULA'TIO  {gb,  and  articulus,  a joint).  A species  of 
articulation  which  admits  of  free  motion.  The  term  is  the  Latin 
synonym  of  the  Greek  diarthrosis,  the  preposition  ab  of  the  former 
corresponding  with  the  preposition  did  of  the  latter,  each  denoting 
separation,  and  so  mobility. 

ABDO'MEN.  The  belly  or  the  cavity  situated  between  the  thorax 
and  the  pelvis;  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  venter  abdomiiw.  tardus, 
•luv.  The  temi  is  perhaps  a corrupted  form  of  adipomen,  from  adeps, 
adijns,  fat ; in  Cicero,  it  denotes  coi-pulence. 

ABDO'MINAL  REGIONS.  The  abdomen  is  distinguished  into 
three  transverse  zones — an  upper,  a middle,  and  a lower.  Each  zone 
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is  divided,  by  perpendicular  lines,  into  three  compartments  ov  re<jions- 
a middle,  and  two  lateral.  They  are  thus  named  : 

1.  Epigastric  Region.  The  middle  region  of  the  upper  zone,  situated 
immediately  over  the  small  end  of  the  stomach.  The  two  lateral 
regions  of  this  zone,  situated  under  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  are  called 
the  hypochondriac. 

2.  Umlnlical  Region.  The  middle  region  of  the  middle  zone,  situated 
immediately  over  the  umbilicus.  The  two  lateral  regions  of  this  zone, 
situated  over  the  loins,  are  called  the  lumbar. 

3.  Hypogastric  Region.  The-  middle  region  of  the  lowest  zone, 
situated  below  the  stomach.  The  two  later.al  regions  of  this  zone, 
situated  over  the  ilia,  are  called  the  iliac. 

4.  Inguinal  Region.  By  this  term  is  denoted  the  vicinity  of  Pou- 
part’s  ligament. 

ABDOMINAL  RING,  EXTERNAL.  A triangular  opening 
formed  by  the  separation  of  the  fibres  of  tlie  aponeurosis  of  the  obliquus 
externus  abdominis,  descendens.  The  internal  abdominal  ring  is  an 
oval  opening  in  the  fascia  transversalis  vel  Cooperi. 

ABDOMINO'SCOPY  (abdomen,  and  aKoirim,  to  examine).  An 
unclassical  term  for  examination  of  the  abdomen  iii  order  to  detect 

(ItSCQSC 

ABDUCENTES  NERVI  (abducere,  to  draw  from).  The  n.ame 
of  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves,  or  motores  extemi,  so  named  from  their 
influence  in  dr.awing  the  eyes  outward. 

ABDUCTION  (abducere,  to  draw  from).  1.  The  movement  of  a 
limb  from  the  median  line,  or  axis  of  the  body.  2.  A transverse 
fracture,  in  which  the  broken  parts  recede  from  each  other.  See 
Adduction. 

ABDU'CTOR  (abducere,  to  draw  from).  Abducent.  A mu.scle 
whose  office  is  to  draw  a part  of  the  body  from  the  median  line;  thus 
the  rectus  externus  is  called  abductor  oculi  from  its  action  in  drawing 
the  eye  outward.  Its  antagonist  is  called  adductor. 

ABERRA'TION  (aherrare,  to  wander  from).  1.  A partial  alien.a- 
tion  of  mind.  2.  The  passage  of  a fluid  into  parts  not  appropriate  for 
its  reception.  3.  In  botany,  a deviation  from  the  ordinary  structure  of 
related  groups  of  plants  ; thus  a natural  order  may  be  aberrant  by  being 
intermediate  between  two  other  orders.  ' 

ABIOGE'NESIS  (a,  priv.,  /Iios,  life,  yivtais,  production).  Archi- 
genesis.  Spontaneous  generation.  A term  applied  to  the  alleged 
production  of  living  beings  without  the  pre-existence  of  germs  of  any 
kind,  and  therefore  without  the  pre-existence  of  p.arent-organisras.  See 
Biogenesis. 

ABLACTA'TION  (ahlaetare,  to  wean).  This  term  denotes  the 
cessation  of  the  period  of  suckling,  as  regards  the  mother.  The  same 
period,  with  regard  to  the  infant,  is  termed  weaning. 

ABLA'TION  (abhdio,  the  act  or  process  of  taking  away).  A term 
applied  to  any  mode  of  removing  tumors.  Dunglison  uses  the  term  for 
evacuation. 

ABLE'PSIA  (a^hs\j/ta,  blindness,  from  n,  priv.,  and  pXnruj,  to 
see).  CtBcitas.  Blindness;  privation  of  sight. 

A'BLUENTS  (abluere,  to  wash  away).  Detergents.  Medicines 
formerly  supposed  to  cleanse  the  blood  by  washing  away  impurities. 

abnormal  (ab,  from,  norma,  a rule).  Irregular;  that  which 
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deviates  from  the  usual  order,  as  the  position  of  stamens  when  opposite 
to,  instead  of  alternate  with,  petals.  The  term  anormal  denotes  any- 
thing that  is  without  rule  or  order. 

ABO'RTION.  Ahoriio.  The  expulsion  of  the  ovum  from  the 
uterus  before  the  sixth  montli  of  gestation.  Expulsion  between  the 
sixth  and  ninth  month  is  called  premature  lahour.  Miscarriage,  as 
popularly  understood,  is  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  at  any  period  of 
gestation,  and  in  law  no  distinction  is  made  hetween  abortion  and  pre- 
mature lahour.  [The  term  ahnrtio  is  derived  from  the  verb  ahoriri, 
the  primary  meaning  of  which  expresses  the  settiiu/  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  opposed  to  exoriri,  to  arise.  Hence  the  term  was  applied  to 
failure,  as  of  the  foetus.J 

1.  Abortus.  A person  born  prematurely — the  result  of  aborlio. 
The  English  confound  the  two  words,  describine  both  as  “abortion.’ 

‘2.  Abortive.  1.  That  which  is  brought  forth  prematurely.  2. 
That  which  is  supposed  to  produce  abortion  ; but  this  is  more  commonly 
called  almrtifaciejit. 

ABIIA'SIO,  ABRA'SUM  {abradere,  to  scrape  or  shave  off).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  act  of  abrading;  the  latter,  an  abraded  part,  or 
superHcial  excoriation  with  loss  of  substance,  in  the  form  of  small  shreds. 

A'BSCESS  {abscessus,  from  abscedere,  to  separate).  Apostema.  An 
imposthume,  gathering,  or  boil;  a collection  of  pus  formed  or  deposited 
in  some  tissue  or  organ.  It  is  so  named  from  the  separation  of  the 
sides  of  the  cavity  which  is  produced.  Where  the  skin  is  thinnest, 
and  fluctuation  most  palp.able,  the  abscess  is  said  to  point,  or  to  make  its 
point.  If  the  pus  is  absorbed,  the  abscess  is  said  to  bo  dispersed. 

ABSENCE  OF  MINI).  A mentjil  phenomenon  which  seems  to 
consist  ill  a disturbance  of  the  proper  balance  hetween  conscious  and 
unconscious  cerebration,  leaving  the  latter  to  perform  tasks  of  which  it 
is  incapable. 

ABSINTHE.  A deleterious  liquor  in  which  five  drachms  of  the 
c.ssence  of  absinthium,  or  wormwood,  are  added  to  one  hundred  quarts 
of  alcohol. 

ABSOLUTE  (absolutus,  freed  from,  complete).  A term  denoting, 
in  chemistry,  pure  and  unmixed,  as  absolute  alcohol,  or  alcohol  entirely 
freed  from  water. 

ABSORBE'NTIA  (absorbere,  to  suck  up).  A7itacida.  A class  of 
medicines,  including  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  the  carbonates 
of  these  substances,  possessing  absorbent  powers. 

ABSO'RBENTS  {aJisorbere,  to  suck  up).  Two  distinct  sets  of  ves- 
sels, which  absorb  and  convey  fluids  to  the  thoracic  duct.  These  are 
the  lacte.als,  which  take  up  the  chyle  from  the  alimentary  canal ; and 
the  h/mphatics,  which  pervade  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  which  they 
take  up  in  the  form  of  lymph. 

ABSO'RPTION  {aJ)sorbere,  to  suck  up).  The  function  of  the  ab- 
sorl>ents  and,  it  is  said,  of  the  capillaries  and  veins ; it  is  the  function 
by  which  the  fluid  and  soluble  portions  of  the  food  enter  into  the  blood 
of  the  living  animal. 

1.  Interstitial  Absorption.  The  function  by  which  the  particles  of 
the  tissue  which  fill  the  meshes  of  the  capill.ary  network  are  removed, 
as  in  the  atrophy  of  the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  and  of  the  pupillary  mem- 
brane in  the  foetus,  and  in  the  development  of  cells  in  hones. 

2.  Cutaneous  Absorption.  A function  of  the  skin,  by  which  certain 
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preparations,  rubbed  into  the  skin,  have  the  same  action  as  wlien  given 
internally,  only  in  a less  degree.  Thus,  mercury,  applied  in  this 
manner,  cures  syphilis,  and  excites  salivation  ; tartrate  of  antimony  is 
said  to  occasion  vomiting  ; and  arsenic  produces  poisonous  effects. 

ABSORPTION,  in  Chemistry  (ai>sorl)ere,  to  suck  up).  This  term 
denotes  the  passage  of  a gas  or  vapour  into  a liquid  or  solid  substance ; 
or  that  of  a liquid  into  the  pores  of  a solid.  Thus,  water  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  gas,  lime  absorbs  water,  &c. 

ABSTEMIOUSNESS  (abs,  from,  temetum,  strong  drink).  Tbc 
babit  of  being  abstemious  or  sparing  in  the  use  of  food  and  strong 
drinks.  The  word  expresses  a greater  degree  of  abstinence  than 
temperunce  ,*  and  it  differs  from  abstinchce  because  the  latter  may  be 
temporary.  See  Temetum. 

A BSTE'RGENTS  {^stergere,  to  cleanse,  to  wipe  dry).  Abstersives. 
Lotions,  or  other  applications,  for  cleansing  sores.  Applied  to  sup- 
purating surfeces,  they  are  called  detersives. 

ABSTINENCE  (abstinere,  to  abstain).  Cura  /amis.  E.xcessive  or 
total  privation  of  food.  See  Abstemiousness. 

ABSTRACTION  (absirahere,  to  draw  from).  The  process  of  dis- 
tilling a liquid  from  any  substance ; a separation  of  volatile  parts  by  the 
process  of  distillation. 

ACA'NTHA  (auapda,  a thorn).  A spine  or  prickle  of  a plant.  A 
prickly  fin  of  a fish.  A spinous  process  of  a vertebra.  The  term  has 
been  used  for  the  spina  dorsi,  or  entire  vertebral  column. 

ACA'RDIAC  (a,  priv.,  KupSiu,  the  heart).  Excors.  Wanting  a 
heart ; a term  applied  to  the  feetus  when  it  is  destitute  of  a heart. 

A'CARUS  {uKupi,  a mite  or  tick,  from  «,  priv.,  and  Ksipw,  to  cut; 
a kind  of  animal  atom).  A genus  of  minute  animals  belonging  to  tbe 
Acarides,  a division  of  the  Arachnides. 

1.  Acarus  autumnaUs.  The  harvest-bug,  mower’s  mite,  wheal-worm, 
or  rouget;  a minute  animal  which  attacks  the  legs  during  the  harvest 
season,  and  thence  proceeds  to  every  other  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Acarus  folliculorum.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Simon,  of  Berlin, 
to  an  animalcule  found  in  the  sebaceous  follicles.  It  is  also  called 
demodex  folliculorum.  See  Steatozoon. 

3.  Acarus  scahiei.  The  itch-animalcule;  a parasite  which  infests 
the  human  scarf-skin,  commonly  between  the  fingers,  in  the  bends  of 
the  wi'ists  and  elbows,  the  same  parts  of  the  legs,  and  the  front  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body.  See  Dermatozoa. 

4.  Acarus  Stockholmii.  The  Stockholm  acarus;  a parasitic  animal- 
cule more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the  harvest-bug  and  itch-animal- 
cule; it  was  found  on  a lady  residing  in  Stockholm. 

5.  Acarus  Crossei.  A minute  animal  supposed  by  Mr.  Crosse  to 
have  been  developed  in  a solution  of  silicate  ofpotassa,  when  submitted  ; 
to  slow  galvanic  action  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  crystals  of  silex. 

ACATA'POSIS  (a,  priv.,  KaTanoa-is,  deglutition).  An  inabilit}’ to 
swallow  liquids;  a term  synonymous  with  hydrophobia. 

ACAULE'SCENT  (a,' priv.,  Kau\dv,  a cabbage-stalk).  Stemless; 
a term  applied  to  certain  plants,  of  which  the  stem  is  so  sliort  as  to  be 
almost  reduced  to  nothing,  as  in  cnicus  acaulis.  The  term  subcaulcsccnt 
would  be  preferable  in  these  cases. 

ACCE'SSIO  (accedere,  to  approach).  Accessus.  A term  employed 
by  the  Latin  writers  in  a sense  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Greek 
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wovd  pct7'Ot7'i/svif  and  denoting  the  hot  or  cold  stage  of  a febrile  seizuie. 
In  tlie  present  day,  the  term  is  generally  limited  to  the  commencement 
or  onset  of  a fit— its  instiltiis,  as  denominated  by  the  Latin  writers. 
Cullen  speaks  of  an  “ accession  of  paroxysms.”  Strictly  speaking, 
uccessus  is  an  approach  ; accessio,  the  act  of  approaching. 

ACCESSORII  WILLISII  {accedere,  to  be  added  to).  The  superior 
respiratory  nerves;  a pair  arising  from  the  spinal  marrow,  and  joining 
the  par  vuq^im  ; named  from  Willis. 

AC'CESSORY  {accedere,  to  be  added  to).  A term  applied  to  several 
muscles,  ligaments,  &c.,  which  tlepend  on,  or  arc  added  to,  some  other 
part.  Thus,  Haller  applied  tlie  term  accesso>y  of  the  parotid  to  a small 
gland  which  accompanies  the  parotid  duct,  and  seems  to  be  a mere  pro- 
longation of  the  parotid  itself 

ACCIDE'NTAL  to  happen).  Adventitious.  Tliat  which 

occui's  unexpectedly,  as  a tissue,  when  the  result  of  a morbid  process. 

ACCLIMATIZ'A'TION.  The  naturalization  or  domestication  of 
animal  or  vegetable  forms  to  a countrv  which  is  foreign  to  them. 

ACCOMPANIMENT  TO  THE  CATARACT.  A whitish,  viscid 
suhstanee  which  sometimes  surrounds  the  opaque  crystalline  lens,  aud 
remains  after  the  operation  for  cataract,  causing  a secondary  cataract. 

ACCRE'TION  {accrescere,  to  grow  to).  The  addition  of  new  parts, 
as  in  the  formation  of  a crystal  by  the  position  of  new  parts  around  a 
central  nucleus.  The  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  are  distinguished 
by  their  mode  of  increase  ; the  former  increasing  by  intus-susception  and 
alimentation,  the  latter  bv  accretion  without  alimentation. 

ACCU'BITUS  JUNfO'RIS.  The  animal  heat  of  a young  and 
healthy  person;  a remedy  employed  in  cases  of  extreme  exhaustion 
with  great  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  aged. 

-A'CEOUS.  Terminations  in  -aceous  denote  a resemblance  to  a 
substance,  as  membranaceous,  resembling  membrane  ; wliercas  termina- 
tions in  -ous  denote  the  substance  itself,  as  membranous,  belonging  to 
membrane. 

ACE'PHALOC  YST  (a,  priv.,  KKpaXrj,  the  head,  ki'io-tis,  a bladder). 
The  hydatid  or  headless  bladder-worm;  a small  bladder-like  body 
found  in  various  tissues  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  liver.  It  is  a 
tape-worm  in  a particular  stage  of  development.  See  Vermis  and 
Tcenia. 

ACE'PHALOUS  (a, priv.,  a£</>aXjj, the  head).  XVithout  ahead  ; the 
condition  of  a foetus  born  without  a head. 

ACE'RVULUB  CE'REBRI  (dim.  of  aceifus,  a heap  or  collection 
of  things  of  the  same  kind).  Literally,  a little  heap  of  brain;  a term 
applied  by  Soemmering  to  a small  quadrilateral  mass  of  concretions 
collected  under  the  tela  choroidea,  near  the  posterior  commissure  of 
the  brain. 

ACETA'BULUM.  A little  cup  used  for  holding  acef!/m  or  vinegar. 
Hence  it  denotes  the  cup-like  cavity  of  the  os  iunominatum  which 
receives  the  head  of  the  os  femoris,  the  socket  of  the  hip-bone.  See 
Pyxis. 

ACE'TIC  ACID  {acetum,  vinegar).  An  acid  liquid  existing 
naturally  in  tbe  juices  of  several  trees,  and  prepared  artificially  either 
by  fermentation  of  spirit,  or  by  destructive  distillation  of  wood  and 
subsequent  purification.  It  exists  in  vinegar  in  a dilute  and  imjture 
state.  Its  salts  are  called  acetates. 
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Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  Concentrated  acetic  acid,  corresponding  to  at 
least  84  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid.  See  Glacial. 

ACE  riC  ETHER.  Acetate  of  ethyl.  A colourless  liquid, 
formed  by  distilling  acetate  of  sodium,  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

ACE'TIFICATION.  The  process  of  manufacturing  acetum,  or 
vinegar,  from  malt,  the  infusion  of  which  is  allowed  to  undergo  the 
alcoholic  and  the  acetous  fermentations. 

ACE'TINES.  Artificial  oils  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  acetic 
acid  and  glycerine.  There  are  three  of  these,  termed  monacetine,  dia- 
cetine,  and  triacetine. 

ACETO'METER  (acetum,  vinegar,  /UfT/oov,  a measure).  Acetiineter. 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  vinegar  and  otlier 
acids. 

ACE'TONjE'MI  A (acetone,  and  ulna,  blood).  A disease  occasioned 
by  excessive  production  of  acetone  in  the  blood. 

ACE'TONE.  Pyro-acetic  spirit.  A colourless  liquid  prepared  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  an  acetate.  The  term  acetone  or  ketone  is  applied 
to  a class  of  bodies  composed  of  an  acid-radical  united  with  an  alcohol- 
radical. 

ACE'TUM.  Vinegar;  an  acid  liquid  prepared  from  malt  and  un- 
malted grain  by  the  acetous  fermentation.  The  term  acetum  was  origi- 
nally the  participle  of  the  verb  acere,  to  be  sour,  as  iu  “ acetum  vinum,” 
sour  wine  or  vinegar. 

ACE'TYLENE.  Khimene.  A luminous  hydrocarbon  gas  found 
in  coal-gas,  and  capable  of  being  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  by  means  of  the  electric  spark.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  hypothetical  radical  acetyl,  to  which  acetylene  bears  the 
same  relation  as  ethyleue  bears  to  ethyl. 

ACHjE'NIUM  (a,  priv.,  to  gape,  to  open  wide).  A general 

term  for  a dry,  indehiscent  fruit,  comprising  the  caryopsis,  the  cypsela, 
the  glans,  <ind,  in  a restricted  sense,  the  fruits  of  ranunculus,  fraxinus, 
&c. 

ACHI'LLIS  TENDO  (tendon  of  Achilles).  The  strong  tendon 
of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
heel. 

ACHLAM Y'DEOUS  («,  priv.,  yXafiis,  a cloak).  A name 
applied  to  those  plants  in  which  the  floral  envelopes — the  calyx  and  the 
corolla — are  both  absent,  as  in  coniferce. 

A'CHLYS  (dxXils,  a mist,  mostly  over  the  eyes).  Caliyo.  Dimness 
of  sight ; defect  of  vision  from  ulceration  or  cicatrization  of  the  cornea 
over  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  See  Cediyo. 

ACHO'LIA  (a,  priv.,  bite).  Bilelessness.  Arrest  of  the 

functions  of  the  liver;  so  that  matters  from  which  bile  is  foimed 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  producing  toxajmia  or  blood-poisoning.  Acholic 
diseases  comprise  jaundice,  diai-rhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 

ACHOR  (dxmp,  scurf,  dandriff).  A term  formerly  applied  to  a 
small  acuminated  pustule  of  the  scalp,  containing  a straw-coloured 
matter,  and  succeeded  by  a thin  brown  or  yellowisli  scab. 

ACHO'RION.  A term  probably  derived  from  achor,  and  consti- 
tuting the  generic  name  of  a vegetable  parjisitc,  the  A.  Schonleinii, 
probably  the  penicellium  glaucum,  being  the  parasite  in  tinea  favosa; 
the  A.  Lebcrtii,  or  trichophyton  tonsurans,  being  the  parasite  iu  tinea 
tonsurans. 
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A CHROIA  (u'xooia).  A Hippocratic  term  denoting  want  of 
colour,  loss  of  colour,  paleness;  opposed  to  tCxf'Oio,  mcliroia,  or  good- 
ness of  colour.  The  term  is  also  ap|)lied  to  a colourless  state  of  the 
skin  depending  upon  a want  of  pigmentary  matter  of  the  rete  mucosum. 
See  Dyschroia. 

ACHROMATOTSIA  («,  priv.,  colour,  vision). 

Want  of  power  in  distinguishing  colours.  See  Chromaiodysopsia. 

ACrCULAR  (acicula,  a little  needle).  A term  applied,  in  crystal- 
lography, to  needle-shaped  crystals ; and,  in  botany,  to  the  leaves  of 
certain  plants  which  are  long,  stiff,  and  pointed,  like  a needle ; or  to 
stafaces  which  are  marked  witli  fine  needle-like  streaks. 

A'CID.  An  electro-negative  compound  which  is  capable  of  tmiting 
in  definite  ])roportions  with  alkaline  bases,  and  which,  when  liquid  or 
in  a state  of  solution,  has  a sour  taste,  changes  blue  litmus  to  red,  and 
restores  to  turmeric,  previously  changed  brown  by  an  alkali,  its  original 
yellow.  An  acid  may  be  defined,  with  reference  to  its  composition,  as 
“ a liydrogenized  body  which  can  readily  exchange  its  hydrogen  for  a 
metal.”  It  is  a salt  of  hydrogen. 

1.  The  Names  of  Acids,  formed  from  the  same  base,  vary  in  their 
lenninations,  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  arc  pre- 
sumed to  contain.  Thus,  Acids  which  terminate  in  -ic  denote  the 
maximum  of  oxidation  ; in -07/.s,  a lower  proportion  ; those  which  begin 
with  hyper-  (uTTip,  above)  denote  an  excess  of  oxidation  ; with  hypo- 
(vTTo,  under),  the  lowest  proportion.  Sec  Sal. 

2.  The  Acids  which  terminate  in  -teform  comjmunds  wliich  terminate 
in  -ale  ; those  which  terminate  in  -ous  form  compounds  which  tcnniui.tc 
in  -ite ; thus,  sulphurtc  acid  forms  salts  which  are  called  sulpha/e.v, 
while  sulphuro«s  acid  forms  salts  which  are  called  sulphtVc.v. 

3.  Aridifiable.  A term  applied  to  substances  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  an  acid  by  an  acidifying  principle.  Substances  possessing 
this  projicrty  are  called  radicals,  or  acidifiahle  bases. 

4.  Acidifywg  Principle.  That  wliich  possesses  the  property  of  con- 
verting a substance  into  an  acid,  (fxygen  was  formerly  siqinosed  to  be 
the  general  acidifying  principle  of  nature : no  such  general  princii»le, 
however,  exists. 

h.  Acidi-metry  (pt-Tpiut,  to  measure).  The  measurement  of  acids. 
The  iirocess  of  determining,  either  by  volumetric  analisis,  or  by  direct 
weighing,  the  amount  of  free  acid  contained  in  arid  solutions. 

6.  Acidulous.  Slightly  acid  ; a term  applied  to  those  salts  in  which 
the  base  is  combined  with  such  an  excess  of  acid  that  they  manifestly 
exhibit  acid  properties,  as  the  supertartrate  of  potassa  ; and  to  certain 
mineral  waters  wliich  contain  carbonic  acid. 

ACI'DITAS  KSURI'NA  {esurire,  to  be  huugrv').  A disease  in 
which  an  excess  of  acid  secretion  in  the  stomach  is  capable  of  being 
nentrali'/.ed  or  absorbed  by  most  of  the  substances  eaten  by  persons 
alfccted  with  ]ura. 

A'CIDS,  COUi’LKD.  Organic  acids  which  contain  an  acid  coupled 
with  another  body,  which  docs  not  neutralize  the  acid,  but  accompanies 
it  in  all  its  combinations.  Thus,  in  bydro-sulphuro-napbthalic  acid,  we 
have  hydro-sulphuric  acid  coupled  with  naphthaline,  and  the  coupled 
acid  neutralizes  exactly  as  muen  base  as  the  hydro-sulphuric  acid  alone 
would  neutralize. 

ACINE'SIS  (n,  priv.,  Kivttx),  to  move).  Akincsis.  Paralysis  of 
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motion,  as  distinguished  from  mtsuikesia  or  paralysis  of  sensation.  See 
liyperoinesis. 

A'CINI  (pi,  of  acimis,  any  juicy  berry  containing  seeds,  especially 
the  grape;  the  seed  of  a berry).  1.  The  term  acini h applied,  in  botany, 
to  the  minute  bodies  composing  certain  aggregate  fruits,  as  raspberry, 
blackberry,  &c.  2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  minute,  granular 

parts  of  the  lobules  of  the  liver,  connected  together  by  vessels. 

Aciniform.  A term  applied  by  the  old  anatomists  to  the  choroid, 
from  its  resemblance  in  structure  to  the  gi'ains  of  the  raisin. 

ACME'  (air/xii,  a point  or  edge).  1.  A term,  as  applied  to  a disease, 
signifying  the  third  stage,  or  en'sis,  when  it  is  at  its  height.  Hippo- 
crates employs  the  term  nl  aKtxai  (plur.)  to  denote  the  crisis  of  a 
disease.  2.  As  applied  to  the  life  of  man,  it  means  the  flower  of  his 
age.  Hence  the  pimples  that  appear  on  the  face  at  this  period  were 
called  aK/uai,  the  indications  of  puberty.  See  Acne, 

ACNE'  (aKKii,  quasi  aKfin,  from  its  appearance  in  youth,  or  at  the 
acme  of  the  system).  lontlms.  Varus.  “Copper-nose.”  A chronic 
inflammation  of  the  sebiparous  glands,  and  of  their  excretory  hair- 
follicles,  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  hard,  conical,  and  isolated 
pustules  with  deep-red  bases. 

1.  Acne  vulgaris.  Stone-pock,  or  whelk,  comprising  the  species 
simplex,  or  simple;  jtunciata,  or  maggot-pimple,  or  grub;  and  in- 
durata,  or  stone-pock,  of  Willan.  Appears  on  the  forehead  and  cheek. 

2.  Acne  rosacea.  Rosy  drop,  carbuncled  face,  grog-blossom,  or 
bubukle.  This  is  also  termed  Bacchia,  and,  by  Mason  Good,  lonthus 
corymbifer.  Appears  on  the  nose.  See  Gutia  rosacea. 

ACO'LOGY  (dicos,  a remedy,  Xdyos,  a description).  That  depart- 
ment of  Therapeutics  which  relates  to  the  consideration  of  remedies. 
By  some  authors  the  term  is  limited  to  the  consideration  of  surgical 
and  mechanical  remedies.  See  lamaiologia. 

ACONI'TIA.  An  alkaloid  contained  in  the  root  of  Aconitum 
napellus,  a ranunculaceous  plant  cultivated  in  Britain. 

ACONO'XYLON  {aKwvos,  without  a conical  top,  j[v\ov,  wood). 
The  name  of  a new  kind  of  stethoscope  differing  from  that  of  Laennec 
in  being  solid  instead  of  hollow,  and  constructed  upon  the  principle  of 
the  better  conduction  of  sound  through  solid  bodies. 

A'COPON  (a,priv.,  (cdiros,  weariness).  That  which  removes  weari- 
ness. Hence  to  aKOTvov  (sc.  (f>ap/xaKov),  a restorative.  The  term 
originally  signified  something  that  was  rubbed  upon  the  joints,  but  was 
.afterwards  extended  to  applications  without  reference  to  the  relief  of 

fatigue.  . ^ , , 

ACO'RIA  {aKopia,  a ravenous  appetite,  from  anopos  or  aKopeoTos, 
ceaseless).  A Greek  term  employed  by  Hippocrates  and  Aretaius  for 
ravenous  appetite. 

A'CORUS  CA'LAMUS  (oKopoo  of  the  Greeks).  The  rhizome  of 
the  Common  Sweet  Flag,  a plant  of  the  order  Acoraeea,  commonly 
called  calamus  aromatiews,  from  its  aromatic  qualities. 

ACOTYLE'DONES  (a,  priv.,  KOTuXjjddn',  a seed-lobe).  Acotyle- 
donous  plants  ; plants  whose  embryos  have  no  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes. 
But  the  acolyledonous  embryo  is  not  exactly,  as  its  name  seems  to  indi- 
cate an  embryo  without  cotyledons  ; for,  in  that  case,  cuscuta  would 
be  a'cotyledonous.  On  the  contr.ary,  it  is  an  embryo  which  does  not 
germinate  from  two  fixed  invariable  points,  namely,  the  plumule  and 
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the  radicle,  but  indifferently  from  any  point  of  the  surface,  as  in  some 
Aracea;  and  in  all  flowerless  plants.  Sec  Criiptogamia. 

ACOUSTIC  NERVE  (dKodo),  to  hear).  Auditory  nerve.  The 
nerve  of  hearing,  \\\c  jwrtio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair. 

ACQUI'SITIVENESS  {acquirere,  to  obtain).  A term  in  phreno- 
logy indicative  of  a desire  to  possess,  a ])lcasure  in  accumulating,  with- 
out any  definite  object  for  such  desire.  It  is  common  to  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  temples,  or 
the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 

ACRA'TIA,  ACRATEI'A,  ACRA'SIA  (aKpa-rhe,  powerless,  from 
a,  priv.,  and  Kpdro^,  strength).  Allied  terms  denoting  powerlessness, 
as  of  a nerve;  also  incontinence,  or  impotentia  of  the  Latins. 

A'CRIDA  (acris,  pungent).  1.  Substances  which  make  a sharp 
impression,  that  may  originate  from  an  e.\cessive  quantity  of  salts. 

2.  A class  of  topical  medicines  which  stimulate,  irritate,  or  inflame  the 
living  tissues,  independently  of  any  known  chemical  action.  They  are, 
in  fact,  dynamical  irritants. 

ACRI'TICAL  (a,  priv.,  kpltikos,  critical).  Having  no  crisis; 
giving  no  indications  of  a crisis;  as  acritical  symptoms,  an  acriticul 
abscess,  &c. 

[ACROS]  AKROS  ((txpos).  E.vtrcme.  An  adjective  denoting  the 
termination  or  c.vtremity  of  anything. 

1.  A/i!ro-i_ys<ia  (/3uoi,  to  stop  up).  1.  Uncimimeision.  2.  The  fore- 
skin ; the  extremity  of  the  prepuce  ; or  that  jiart  which  covers  the  glans 
penis.  See  Akro-posthia,  of  wnich  the  term  Is  perhaps  a corruption. 

2.  Akro-cheir  hand).  A term  used  by  Hippocrates  to 

designate  the  fore-arm  and  hand.  But  dspoxftp  is  a later  form  for 
aKpa  ll'®  hand,  whereas  x**/®  hieludcs  the  arm  (Galen).  Some- 
times it  may  signify  the  finyers.  See  Akro-pous. 

3.  Akro-chordo7t  (xopSij,  a string).  An  excrescence  on  the  skin, 
with  a slender  base;  a tumor  which  hangs  by  a pedicle;  a wart  with  a 
thin  neck,  as  distinguished  from  a puppijKiov,  myrmecion,  which  has  a 
broad  base.  See  Myrmceia. 

4.  Akr-odynia  (oSurt),  pain).  A painful  affection,  especially  of  the 
wrists  and  ankles,  which  was  epidemic  in  Paris  in  1828-9  ; by  some 
it  was  referred  to  rheumatism,  by  others  to  spinal  irritation. 

5.  Akro-ye?i  (yti/enu),  to  produce).  Point-grower;  the  name  of  a 
plant  which  grows  only  at  its  point  or  top,  as  a fern-tree.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  an  e.vo-ycn,  which  grows  by  deposition  on  the  eaterior, 
and  from  an  etulo-ycn,  which  grows  by  deposition  towards  the  interior, 
of  its  trunk.  See  Cryptogaviia. 

8.  Akr-olein  (iXaiov,  oleum,  oil).  A limpid  liquid  of  a highly  pun- 
gent odour,  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  glycerine. 

7.  Akr-olenion  (wXti/i/,  the  cubit).  The  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  ; 
the  point  of  the  elbow  ; a term  synonymous  with  olecranon. 

8.  A^r-omm/i  ((ouos,  the  shoulder).  A Hippocratic  term  denoting  the 
largeprocess  which  terminates  the  spincof  the  scapula— the  outer  extremity 
of  the  shoulder-blade;  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  In  a horee,  the  withers. 

9.  Akr-omphalion  (dM</)u\ds,  umbilicus).  The  extremity  or  middle 
of  the  umbilicus,  or  navel. 

10.  Akrn-paJhia(Trddos,  disease).  A disease  at  any  extremity  of  the 
body.  Hippocrates  applies  this  term  to  disease  of  the' internal  orifice  of 
the  uterus,  and  to  cancer. 
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11.  Akro-posthia  (ttoctOii,  the  prepuce).  The  extremity  of  the  pre- 
puce ; a term  synonymous  with  acro-hyslia. 

T2.  Akro-pous  (aKpoTrout,  an  anomalous  word  for  uKpov  irouv, 
Hipp.).  The  extremity  of  the  leg,  i.  e.  the  foot — the  /hot,  rather,  perhaps, 
than  the  toes.  But  the  uses  of  the  word  are  analogous  to  those  of  akro- 
cheir. 

13.  Akro-spire  (aTriZpa,  aspire).  The  part  of  a germinating  embr}'o 
called  the  plumula ; named  from  its  spiral  form. 

14.  Akroterion.  Any  topmost  or  prominent  part.  The  plural, 
Akroteria,  denotes  the  extremities  of  the  body,  hands  and  feet,  fingers 
and  toes.  Akrokolia  («diX.oe,  a limb,  esp.  the  leg)  also  denotes  the 
extremities  of  the  body,  usually  of  the  lower  animals,  as  snout,  ears, 
trotters,  pettitoes,  or  the  Latin  trunculi. 

15.  A kro-tliymion  (diipo^  or  Qup.ni/,  thyme).  A conical,  rugated, 
bleeding  wart,  compared  by  Celsus  to  the  flower  of  thyme.  The  term 
thymus  {Qupos)  was  applied  by  Galen  to  a warty  excrescence,  from  its 
likeness  to  a bunch  of  thyme-flower. 

16.  Akrotica.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  class  JEccritica  of  Mason 
Good,  comprising  “diseases  of  the  external  surface.”  See  Katotica. 

ACROTI'SMUS  («,  priv.,  upoTos,  any  striking,  or  sound  produced 
by  striking).  Defect  of  pulse.  Asphyaia  is  the  term  employed  for  this 
affection  by  Ploucquet.  See  Crotophus. 

A'CRYL.  The  name  of  a hypothetical  radical,  analogous  to  acetyl. 
Acrylic  acid  is  a compound  analogous  to  acetic  acid,  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  acroleine  as  acetic  acid  does  to  aldehy'de.  Acrylic 
alcohol  is  a colourless  transparent  liquid,  of  a pungent  odour,  resem- 
bling that  of  mustard. 

A'CTINE  (ukt/s,  a ray  of  light).  The  name  given  by  Sir  J. 
Herschel  to  the  unit  which  he  proposed  to  establish  for  the  intensity 
of  solar  heat.  It  is  the  value  which  would,  in  one  minute  of  time, 
dissolve  a thickness  equal  to  one  millionth  part  of  a metre  of  a horizontal 
sheet  of  ice,  when  the  sun’s  light  falls  vertically  upon  it. 

AC'TINISM  (aKTi's,  a sun-beam).  Tithonicity.  A name  recently 
applied  to  the  chemical  constituent  of  the  solar  ray,  found  to  be  distinct 
from  the  luminous  and  the  calorific  constituents. 

ACTl'NOGRAPH  (dKTi's,  a sun-beam,  ypacpw,  to  describe).  An 
instrument  for  registering  the  variations  which  occur  in  the  actinic  or 
chemical  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 

ACTINO'METER  (dicTi's,  a ray  of  light,  ptrrpov,  a measure).  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  sun’s  actinic  rays. 

A'CTION  (aycrc,  to  act).  A general  term  for  doinp  anything. 

1.  Voluntary  actions  are  those  produced  by  acts  of  the  will,  as  the 
contractions  of  the  muscles.  2.  Involuntary  actions  are  those  excited 
either  mediately,  through  the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow,  as  those  ot  the 
larynx,  pharynx,  sphincters,  &c. ; or  immediately,  as  those  of  irritability. 
3.  Mixed  actions  are  those  motions  or  alternations  of  inspiration  and 
ex))iration  which  constitute  the  acts  of  respiration. 

ACU'LEUS  (probably  a dim.  of  acus,  a needle).  A sting  or  dart 
of  animals;  a prickle;  a hard,  conical  expansion  of  the  hark  of  some 
plants,  as  the  rose.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  and  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  spine  or  thorn,  which  consists  of  woody 
ti  S8UC. 

ACUPRESSURE  {acus,  a needle,  pressura,  pressure).  Needle- 
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pressure;  a simple  method  of  arresting  ha>morrhage  from  wounded  or 
cut  arteries  by  the  pressure  of  a needle  passed  across  their  course. 

ACUPU'NCTURE  (acus,a.  needle,  pungern,  to  prick).  Acnpundura- 
tion.  The  insertion  of  needles  into  the  skin  or  flcsli  tor  remedial  pur- 
poses, as  in  severe  rheumatic  affections. 

ACU'TE  DISEASES.  Diseases  of  considerahle  severity,  rapid 
progress,  and  short  duration,  as  distinguished  from  chrovic,  or  long  con- 
tinued diseases.  Diseases  were  formerly  thus  distinguished  : morbi  acu- 
iissimi,  very  acute,  lasting  only  three  or  four  days ; morbi  subrwtdissimi, 
lasting  seven  days  ; and  morbi  suIkicuH,  hasting  from  twenty  to  forty  days. 

j\CUTENA‘'ClJLUM  ((ictis,  a needle,  tenaculum,  a handle).  A 
needle-handle;  the  name  given  by  lleister  to  the  porte-aiguille. 

ADDISON’S  DISEASE.  Dermato-melasma  suprare7iale.  Disease 
of  the  siipra-rcnal  capsules,  with  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  incurable 
auicmia.  It  is  also  called  Cutis  ecrea,  or  “ Bronzed  Skin,”  though  this 
feature  is  not  e.xclusively  indicative  of  the  disease. 

ADDITAME'NTUM  (addere,  to  add).  An  addition,  an  accession. 
A term  applied  to  the  sutiires  which  connect  the  parietal  and  oceipibil 
hones  to  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  tem|ioral. 

Additamentum  pedum  hippocampi.  The  name  given  to  a bulging  ob- 
served in  the  substance  which  forms  the  hottom  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  ; it  follows  the  direction  of  the  cornua  amnionis. 

ADDU'CTION  (addttcere,  to  draw  to),  'fhe  movement  of  a limb 
towards  the  median  line.  It  is  opposed  to  abduction. 

ADDU'CTOR  (,adduccre,\.Q  draw  to).  Adducent.  A muscle  whose 
office  is  to  bring  one  part  towards  another.  Thus,  the  rectus  internns 
is  also  called  adductor  oculi.  from  the  action  of  this  muscle  in  turning 
the  eye  towards  the  nose.  Its  antagonist  is  called  abductor. 

ADEI/PIIIA  (ddtXt/ids,  a brother).  Literally,  a brotherhood;  a 
term  applied  in  botany  to  a combination  of  the  filaments  of  the  stamens 
into  a single  mass.  Thus,  if  there  is  only  one  combination,  as  in  Mallow, 
the  filaments  are  said  to  he  mrm  artelphons  ; if  there  are  two,  as  in  Pea, 
they  are  di-adelptums  ; if  three,  as  in  some  species  of  St.  .lohn's  AVort, 
they  are  iri-adelphous ; if  many,  as  in  Melaleuca,  they  arc  called  poly- 
adelphous. The  tube  formed  by  the  union  of  monadelphous  filaments 
is  termed,  by  Mirbel,  androphorum. 

ADEMO'NIA  (ddij/iocfco,  to  be  troubled).  Trouble,  distress. 
Buttmann  derives  the  term  from  ddo/uos,  not  at  home,  ill  at  ease. 
Others  reicr  it  to  ddt'tu,  to  sati.ate ; hence  dSduwv,  cast  down. 

ADE'N  (<i3  lit/).  This  term  denotes  an  acorn ; in  medical  language, 
ii  gland..  Hence  the  terms,  uden-itis,  phlegmasia  glandiilosa,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  lymphatic  glands  ; adtm-g/gia  or  aden-odynia,  pain  of  a 
gland;  adcn-empiircLvis  stopp.age),  glandular  obstruction; 

adeno-graphy,  a description  of  the  glands  ; adeno-logy.  a treatise  of  the 
glands;  a(/cH-oicZ, gland-like,  a term  applied  to  flesh-like  tumor  of  the 
brain,  and  to  chronic  mammary  tumor;  and  adeno-tomy  section), 

or  iticision  of  a gl.and. 

\.  A deno-cele.  a tumor).  Glandular  tumor.  “A  tumor 

growing  in  or  near  a gland,  and  more  or  less  perfectly  resembling  it  in 
structure.” 

2.  Adeno'ma.  A tumor  formed  by  hypertrophy  of  a lymphatic 
gland  ; a tumor  of  the  mammary  gland  formed  by  hv])Crtrophy  of  the 
proper  gland-structure. 
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3.  A deno -meningeal  (ni'iviy^,  a mcmbratie).  A variety  of  gastric  fever, 
depending  on  disease  of  the  mucous  follicles.  Find. 

4.  Adeno-phyma  {(f>vfjLa,  a suppurating  tumor).  A swelling  of  a 
gland  ; when  it  occurs  in  the  liver,  it  is  called  hepato-phyma  ; hut  when 
it  occurs  in  the  inguinal  gland,  it  is  termed  bubo. 

ADEPHA'GIA  (lihiv,  abundantly,  j/jayo),  to  eat).  Gluttony; 
voracious  appetite,  particularly  as  it  occurs  in  children  affected  with 
worms.  Sophocles  speaks  of  an  ddijfpayoi/  voaov,  or  devouring,  in- 
satiable disease;  an  epithet  well  adapted  to  the  raee  of  tpayiSaiviKuiv 
diseases,  which  are  also  called  i/ogai,  or  eating  sores.  See  Bulimia. 

ADEPS.  The  soft  fat  or  grease  of  animals,  as  distinguished  from 
the  sebum,  or  hard  fat.  Adeps  preeparatus,  adeps  suillus,  axungia,  or 
lard,  is  the  purified  fat  of  the  sus  scrofa,  or  hog.  Adeps  anserimis  is 
goose-grease.  Adeps  otnllus,  sebum  or  sevum,  is  mutton-suet.  Com- 
pare Pinffuedo. 

ADHjERE'NTIA  {adhwrere,  to  stick  to).  A general  term  for 
adhesions,  including  thickening  and  ossification. 

ADHE'SION  (adliarere,  to  stick  to).  The  process  by  which  parts, 
which  have  been  separated  by  accident  or  design,  unite.  This  is  owing 
to  .an  intervening  deposit  of  co.agulating  lymph,  or  albumino-fibrin, 
commonly  called  cicatrix:.  See  Intention. 

ADHE'SIVRNESS  (adhcBrere,  to  stick  to).  A term  in  phrenology, 
indicative  of  attachment,  and  the  production  of  friendsliip  and  society. 
It  is  common  to  man  and  the  lower  .animtils.  The  organ  is  situated  just 
above  the  lamhdoid  suture,  Immediately  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  on  each  side  of  Concentrative- 
ness.  It  is  gener.ally  stronger  in  women  th.an  in  men. 

ADIAPNEU'STIA  (a,  priv.,  Sia-Trvtw,  to  blow  through).  AVant 
of  evaporation  ; defective  or  impeded  perspiration ; a term  nearly 
synonymous  with  adiaphoresis. 

A'DIPOCERE  (adeps,  fat,  cera,  wax).  The  fatty  spermaceti-like 
substance  into  which  muscle  is  converted  by  long  immersion  in  water 
or  spirit,  or  by  burial  in  moist  earth. 

A'DIPOSE  ARTERIES.  Arteries  which  supply  adeps  or  fat,  par- 
ticuliirly  those  branches  of  the  diaphragmatic,  capsular,  and  renal 
arteries,  which  supply  the  fat  about  the  kidneys. 

A'DIPOSE  TISSUE  (arfe;rs,  fat).  Tela  aiiiposa.  The  tissue  which 
encloses  the  adeps  or  fat.  It  is  composed  of  minute  cells  clustered 
together  within  the  areola:  of  common  cellular  tissue. 

ADIPO'SIS  (adeps,  adipis,  fat).  Excessive  deposition,  or  hyper- 
trophy of  the  adipose  substance.  The  result  is  adipoma,  the  actu.al 
deposit.  But  each  term  consists  of  a Latin  word  with  a Greek  suffi.x, 
and  is  therefore  unclassic.al.  See  Preface,  par.  2. 

ADI'PSIA  (a,  priv.,  thirst).  The  total  absence  of  thirst;  one 

of  the  dysoreadcB,  false  or  defective  appetites,  of  Cullen. 

ADI'PSOS  (a,  priv.,  &i\]/a,  thirst).  The  prim.ary  sense  of  this 
word  is  not  thirsty.  Its  secondary  and  active  sense  is,  quenching 
thirst. 

A'DITUS  (adire,  to  go  to).  An  approach  or  access ; the  entrance 
to  a canal  or  d\ict,  as  the  aditus  ad  anuaidtictum  Fallopii. 

ADJECTIVE  COLOUR.  A colour  which  requires  to  be  fi.xed  by 
some  mordant  or  base,  to  give  it  permanency. 

A'DJUVANS  (adjuvare, io  help).  A constituent  part  of  a medicin.al 
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formula,  denoting  ‘ which  assists  and  promotes  the  operation'  of  the 
nrincipal  ingredient  or  basis.  See  Prescription. 

ADN  A'TA  (adnasci,  to  grow  to).  Literally,  prown  to,  or  adhering. 

1.  An  adjectival  term  (taica  being  understood)  applied  to  the  taica 
cotjunclwa,  or  external  coat  of  the  eye,  so  named  from  its  close  adherence 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  eyeball.  2.  This  term  is  applied,  in  botany, 
to  the  anther,  when  it  is  attached  to  the  filament  by  its  back,  as  in 
polygonum.  See  Anther. 

ADOLE'SCENCE  (adolescere,  to  grow  up).  The  period  of  youth, 
between  puberty  and  the  time  at  which  the  body*  has  acquired  its  full 
development,  ranging  between  14  and  25  in  man,  and  12  and  21  in 
woman.  See  Adult. 

ADOSCULA'TION  {adoscuLari,  to  kiss  a,t  or  to).  1.  Impregnation 
by  mere  external  contact,  without  intromission,  as  in  fishes.  2.  The 
insertion  of  one  part  of  a plant  into  another. 

A'DRAGANT  (a  corruption  of  tragacanth).  A gum  obtained 
from  several  species  of  Astragalus.  It  consists,  in  great  measure,  of  a 
scaly  substance,  called  adragardine. 

A'DULT  (adultus,  part,  of  adolescere,  to  grow  up).  That  which 
has  reached  the  period  when  the  body  has  acquired  its  full  develop- 
ment, when  adolescence  is  completed.  See  Adolescence. 

ADU'LTERATION  (adidterare,  to  defile).  Figuratively,  the 
mixing  up  of  noxious  or  inert  ingredients  with  articles  of  food  or  medi- 
cine ; the  debasing  of  any  product  of  inanufactiire,  especially  chemical, 
by  the  introduction  of  cheap  materials. 

ADU'STION  (adurere,  to  burn).  The  action  of  heat,  as  applied  to 
the  body.  In  surgery,  the  term  denotes  cauterization. 

ADVENTl'TlOUS  {adventits,  an  arrival,  from  mlvcnire,  to  come 
to).  Accidental,  casual,  that  which  is  not  normal;  that  which  comes 
from  some  other  person  or  thing;  a term  applied  to  false  membranes  ; 
or  opjioscd  to  the  term  hereditary  or  congenital ; also  applied,  in  botany, 
to  anything  developed  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  as  aerial  roots,  extra- 
axillary  buds,  &c.  The  term  adventicius  is  opposed,  in  classical  lan- 
guage, to  the  terms  proprites,  mfiaitcs,  insitus,  &c. 

ADYNA'MIA  (a.,  priv.,  duya^is,  power).  The  defect  of  power; 
considerable  debility  of  the  vital  powers.  By  the  term  Adynamice  some 
nosologists  designate  all  asthenic  diseases.  Adynamic  fever  is  fever 
characterized  by  prostration  or  depression  of  the  vital  powers. 

iEDOl'A  (alfioia,  pudenda,  from  at6u)v,pudor).  The  pudenda.  Hence, 

1.  JEdaeo-ptosis  (TTTtuo-ts,  lapsus).  Prolapsus  of  one  or  more  of  the 
])udenda.  Sauvages  and  Sugar  apply  the  term  to  the  meatus  urinarius,  as 
well  as  to  the  uterus. 

2.  JEdaeo-psophia  [\p6(pos,  a noise).  Flatus  issuing  per  urethram,  or 
per  vaginam. 

jEGER,  jEGROTUS.  These  adjective  terms  agree  in  denoting 
the  unsound  state  of  a patient;  the  former,  however,  extends  to  both 
mind  and  body,  while  the  latter  is  limited  to  the  body  alone. 

jE'GILOPS  («i^,  aiyos,  a goat,  wtf/,  the  eye).  Anchilops.  An 
ulcer  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  so  called  from  the  supposition 
that  goats  are  subject  to  it. 

AEGOBRONCHO'PHONY  (ai^,  a go.at,  ^poyxos,  a bronchos,  and 
^(oi/»),  voice).  The  bleating  and  bronchial  voice,  the  principal  symptom 
in  plcuro-pneumonia.  See  Auscultation. 
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j^GO'PHONY  (otf,  a goat,  (pwutj,  a voice).  A peculiar  sound 
of  the  voice,  resembling  the  bleating  of  a goat,  heard  in  certain  diseases, 
on  applying  the  ear  to  the  back  of  the  chest  over  the  bases  of  the  lungs' 
as  in  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion.  See  Ameultaiion. 

j??GRITUDO,  jEGROTATIO.  The  former  term  is  generally  used 
for  sorrow,  care,  anxiety,  &c. ; the  latter  for  bodily  sickness.  “ Proprie 
ut  segrotatio  in  corpore,  sic  ajgritudo  in  animo  nomen  habet.” — Cic. 
When  Cicero  says,  “quod  minus  noceant  .animi  a^grotationcs  quam  cor- 
poris,” he  speaks  of  the  passions  which  last  for  some  time. 

jTl'OLIPlLE  (^JEoli pila,  jEoIus’s  ball).  A hollow  metal  ball  with 
a slender  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  converting  water  into  steam. 

jEQUA'TOR  OCULI.  The  equator  of  the  eye  ; the  line  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  lids  when  closed.  But  this  line  is  below  the  middle  of 
the  globe,  and  the  term  is  therefore  a misnomer. 

AE'R  (dti/o,  df'pos,  aer,  air,  the  dense  air  which  we  breathe,  the 
atmosphere).  This  prefi.x  denotes  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

1.  Atrate.  To  impregnate  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  as  in 
aerated  or  gas-waters.  The  process  is  termed  acrtition. 

2.  A'dritd  Acid.  The  name  given  by  Bergmann  to  carbonic  acid, 
from  .an  idea  that  it  entered  into  the  composition  of  atmospheric 
air. 

3.  Ailri-ferous  (/cro, to  carry).  Air-carrying;  a term  applied  to  the 
tubes  which  convey  air,  as  the  larynx,  trache.a,  and  bronchi. 

4.  Acri-form  {forma,  likeness).  Air-like  ; a term  applied  to  gaseous 
fluids,  from  their  resemblance  to  common  air. 

5.  Aerostatic  press  (a-rdais,  from  io-rij/ri,  to  make  to  stand).  A 
machine  for  extracting  the  colouring  matter  from  dye-woods,  and  simi- 
lar substances,  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  forces 
the  extracting  liquid  through  the  substance,  below  which  a vacuum  has 
been  foimed. 

6.  A cro-therapeia  (fcpairsia,  medical  treatment).  A method  of 
treating  certain  diseases  by  subjecting  the  patient  to  the  influence  of  air 
maintained,  by  ste.am-power,  at  a pressure  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

7.  Acrohy,  An-acrohy  (/3i'os,  life).  Terms  invented  by  Pasteur  to 
distinguish  beings  living  without  air  and  obtaining  the  oxygen  they 
require  from  oxygenized  subst.ances  already  prepared,  as  ferments  and 
vibriones,  giving  rise  to  ‘ septikajinia’ — from  beings  which  absorb  the  free 
oxvgen  of  the  blood,  liberating  carbonic  acid  .and  c.ausing  carbuncle,  as 
the  bacteridies. 

8.  Acra-sleam  engine,.  An  engine  in  which  compressed  air  is  united 
with  steam.  It  is  said  to  have  effected  the  saving  of  47  per  cent,  of 
fuel. 

-TE'RESIS  (atpEffi!,  a taking  of  anything,  from  alptw,  to  take).  A 
termination  denoting  a removal  or  separation,  as  in  aph-ceresis,  the 
removing  of  .a  diseased  part;  di-aresis,  a.  solution  of  continuity;  ex- 
cereds,  an  old  term  for  the  removiil  of  a diseased  part,  &c. 

TERU'GO  {as,  copper).  Verdigris;  an  impure  di-acetate  of  copper, 
formed  by  placing  plates  of  the  met.al  in  contact  with  the  fermenting 
marc  of  the  gra])C,  or  with  cloth  dipped  in  vinegar.  See  Verdigris. 

/ESTHE'SI  A (a tirOijiTis,  sensibility,  from  aiaddvofxnt,  to  perceive). 
Perception;  feeling;  sensibility. 
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1.  Dys-eBsihe.sia.  Defective  perception ; a morbid  state  of  the  cor- 
poreal senses  generally. 

2.  An-cBsthesia.  Absence  of  the  sense  of  touch.  The  former  term 
is  extended  to  all  the  senses ; the  present  is  limited  to  a single 
sense. 

5.  /Estliale.rium.  Tlie  seat  of  the  senses,  or  the  scnsorium.  The 
term  has  been  applied  to  an  organ  of  sense,  and  to  the  perceptive 
faculty. 

4.  JEsthesiomeler  a measure).  An  instrunient  for  measuring 

the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  tlie  human  body,  in  health  and 
disease,  by  finding  the  shortest  distance  by  which  two  points  can  be 
separated  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  body,  and  yet  holli  be 
distinctly  perceived  and  felt. — Wehsier. 

jESTidE'TlCA  (alardiiTiKov,  belonging  to  or  sensation). 

Agents  affecting  sensation,  and  employed  cither  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  sensibility  : in  the  former  case  they  may  he  termed  /iifprr- 
(eufJtptica,  in  the  \Ma\'  hypcBsthelica.  See  Aricesfhetica. 

iESTlVA'TION  (cBstivus,  belonging  to  summer).  I'rcBjloruliun. 
A term  used  in  botany,  to  ex])re8s  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  a 
flower  are  arranged  in  the  flower-bud,  with  respect  to  one  another, 
before  their  expansion.  Compare  Vernation. 

AE'STUS  VOLA'TICUS.  Literally, heat;  a synonym  of 
Wild-fire  rash.  See  Strojihulus. 

jEl'AS.  Age;  a term  ineluding  the  several  states  of  life,  as  infancy, 
youth,  and  old  age.  Aitas  firmata  is  the  prime  or  full  strength  of 
age,  the  age  of  thirty.  jEtas  cotistans  is  the  steady  age,  the  age  of 
forty.  /Etas  matiira  is  the  age  of  maturity  or  prudence,  the  age  of 
fifty. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  terms  : — /Etas  a^ecta,  a state  of 
total  decay  in  the  human  frame  ; jEtus  higrarrescens,  a b\ir<lensomc  age, 
the  weight  of  years  ; /Etas  exacta  vel  prceeipitata,  the  decline  of  age  or 
end  of  life  : /Etas  Uecrepita,  decrepit  age,  .as  relates  to  the  countenance 
and  state  of  old  age  ; .and  /Etas  extrema,  relating  to  the  approaching  end 
of  life,  Ayes  of  Li/e. 

AETHKO'G AlSiOUS  PIjANTS  nnnsnal,  ydyos,  mar- 

riage). Semivascular  plants;  a class  of  flowerless  plants  furnished  with 
stomates  and  v.ascular  tissue.  The  term  has  reference  to  the  unusual 
method  of  their  reproduction.  See  Amphiyamoits. 

jE/TlIER  (olfinp,  ether,  the  sky,  the  pure  region  of  air  above  our 
atmosphere).  A term  applied  to  a highly  volatile  anil  inflammable 
liquid  produced  by  the  action  of  an  acid  on  alcohol  or  on  rectified  spirit. 
The  ether  of  the  Br.  /Vi.  is  “ a volatile  liquid  prep.ared  from  alcohol, 
and  containing  not  less  than  92  per  cent,  by  volume  of  pure  ether.” 
Bure  ether  is  “ ether  free  from  alcohol  and  water.” 

.('RTHE'RE.t.  Spirituosa.  A class  of  stimulants,  including  ardent 
spirits,  wine,  beer,  and  the  ethers.  See  Afethy.'tica. 

jETHE'RRO-OLEO'SA.  A class  of  vegetable  stimulants  whicb 
owe  tbeir  medicinal  powers  wholly  or  chieflv  to  volatile  oil. 

jE'TlIlOPS  (Altfiov//,  an  Etbiop).  An  i'lthio]);  and,  hence,  a medi- 
cine as  black  as  an  Ethiop.  Hence  the  terms  mineral  eethiops,  or  black 
snlphurct  of  mercury;  athiops  per  se.  or  "vey  oKoXe  of  mercury;  mar- 
tial wthiops,  or  deutoxide  of  iron  ; &c. 

TE'THOOEN  (ol'fii.ir,  brilliant,  yn'iio^un,  to  become).  A compound 
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of  boron  and  nitrogen,  discovered  by  Mr.  Balmain.  It  gives  a bril- 
liant pbosi)borcscent  light,  when  heated  liefore  the  blowpipe. 

iETlO'LOGY  (atTioXoy/a,  a giving  of  a cause;  from  «l'n'«,acause, 
Xdyos,  an  account).  The  doctrine  of  the  causes  or  reasons  of  phe- 
nomena ; hence,  the  doctrine  of  the  causes  of  disease,  the  proximate  or 
occult,  and  the  remote  or  evident  causes. 

AFFKCTIO,  AFPECTUS  (ajficere,  to  do  something  to).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  affecting  of  the  mind  or  body  ; the  latter 
denotes  tlie  effect  thus  produced.  See  Preface,  par.  3. 

A'FFERENT  (afferre,  to  convey  to).  Bearing  or  conducting;  a 
term  applied  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  which  convey  fluids  into  the 
glands,  as  distinguished  from  the  efferent  vessels,  which  convey  the 
fluids  from  the  jpands  towards  the  thoracic  duct.  The  term  afferent 
has  also  been  applied  to  those  nerves  which  convey  impressions  to  the 
central  axis,  and  which  Hartley  called  sensory  nerves,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  efferent  or  motor  nerves.  See  Efferent. 

AFFI'NITY,  CHEMICAL  relationship).  That  kind  of 

attraction  by  which  different  classes  of  bodies  combine,  at  insensible 
distances,  to  form  compounds,  or  new  bodies,  as  in  the  case  of  an  acid 
with  an  alkali,  forming  a salt.  The  term  was  introduced  fi'om  the  idea 
that  chemical  attraction  takes  place  between  those  substances  only  which 
resemble  each  other.  The  metaphor  signifies,  however,  not  a resem- 
blance, but  a disposition  to  unite. 

1.  Single  affinity  is  the  power  by  which  two  elementary  bodies  com- 
bine, as  hydrogen  and  chlorine. 

2.  Elective  affinity  denotes  the  preference  which  one  body  manifests 
in  combining  with  another,  rather  than  W’ith  a third,  a fourth,  &c. 

3.  Double  elective  affinity  occurs  when  two  compounds  decompose 
each  other,  and  two  new  compounds  are  formed,  by  an  exchange  of 
elements.  This  is  also  called  double  decomposition,  or  complex  affinity. 

4.  Quiescent  affinity  is  that  which  tends  to  maintain  the  elements  of 
a compound  in  their  present  state,  preventing  decomposition. 

5.  Divellent  affinity  is  that  which  tends  to  arrange  the  particles  of  a 
compound  in  a new  form,  producing  decomposition.  In  mixing  dif- 
ferent compounds,  if  the  sum  total  of  the  divellent  be  more  powerful 
than  that  of  the  quiescent  affinities,  decomposition  takes  place. 

6.  Disposing  affinity  is  that  which  promotes  the  tendency  of  bodies  to 
combine  in  a particular  way,  by  presenting  to  them  a third  substance 
which  exerts  a strong  attraction  to  the  compound  they  form ; when  the 
combination  has  been  effected,  the  third  substance  may  be  withdrawn. 
Some  writers  call  this  tendency  to  unite  the  affinity  of  intermedium. 
Berthollet  styles  it  reciproad  affinity. 

7.  Berthollet  distinguishes  affinity  into  elementary,  when  it  takes 
])lace  between  the  elementary  parts  of  bodies  ; and  resulting,  when  it 
takes  place  with  a compound  only,  and  would  not  take  place  with 
the  elements  of  that  compound. 

AFFI'NIT  Y,  BA'SYLOUS,  HALO'GENOUS.  Terms  employed 
in  the  investigation  of  chemical  polarity,  and  denoting  two  attractive 
powers  of  opposite  natures  ; thus,  in  a binary  compound,  as  chloride  of 
potassium,  there  is  the  basylous  affinity  of  the  metal  potassium,  and 
the  halogenous  affinity  of  the  salt-radical  chlorine.  The  former  corre- 
sponds with  vitreous,  the  latter  with  resinous  electricity. 

AFFLA'TUS  (affiare,  to  blow  or  breathe  on).  A blast,  vai)our. 
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or  blight.  The  term  is  applied  to  a current  or  blast  of  air  which  strikes 
the  body  and  produces  di^ease. 

AFF’U'SION  (affundere,  to  pour  to).  Tbe  pouring  of  .water  upon 
tbe  whole  or  a part  of  the  body,  as  a remedy  in  disease. 

A'FTER-BIRTH.  A terra  applied  to  the  placenta  and  membranes 
of  the  ovum,  which  are  expelled  after  the  delivery  of  the  foetus. 

A'FTER-DAMP.  The  carbonic  acid  which  results  from  the  explo- 
sion of  marsh-gus,  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen. 

A'FTER-PAINS.  a term  applied  to  tlie  contractions  of  the  uterus 
which  arc  continued  for  a certain  length  of  time  after  delivery. 

AGALA'CTIA  {ayaXaKTLa,  from  a,  priv.,  and  ydAft,  milk). 
Defectus  lactis ; oligogalactia.  A diminution  or  complete  absence  of 
milk  in  nursing  women.  See  flalactorrhasa. 

A'GAMjE  (dyo/uoi,  from  a,  priv.,  yd/uos,  marriage).  Agamous  or 
sexless  ; a term  applied  to  cvgptogumous  plants,  from  the  notion  that 
they  possess  no  sexual  organs. 

AGA'RICUS.  Agaric;  the  generic  name  for  all  the  species  of 
mushrooms,  properly  so  called.  The  term  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Amadou.  See  Boletus  Igniarius. 

AGENNE'SIS  ( a.  priv.,  yti/vi)<ris,  a producing).  Male  sterility  ; 
inability  to  beget  offspring.  As  applied  to  the  hrain,  it  denotes  im- 
perfect development  and  atrophy  of  that  organ. 

AGES  OF  T,IFE.  The  periods  of  human  life,  characterized  by  the 
most  remarkable  processes  of  development,  or  by  their  completion,  are, 
according  to  Muller,  the  following  ; — 

1.  The  period  of  embryonic  life.  During  this  period  the  processes  of 
formation  and  growth  are  in  their  greatest  activity.  Tbe  organs  which 
arc  forming  present  none  of  their  functional  phenomena,  or  only  a 
gradual  commencement  of  them. 

2.  The  period  of  immaturity.  This  period  extends  from  birth  to 
puberty.  It  is  marked  by  growth,  by  the  development  of  tbe  forms  of 
the  different  pans  of  the  body,  and  by  tbe  gradual  perception  and 
analysis,  by  the  mind,  of  tbe  different  phenomena  of  the  senses.  The 
period  of  childhood  com|)rises  the  first  six  years;  that  of  boyhood  ex- 
tends to  the  fifteenth  year. 

3.  The  period  of  maturity.  This  i)criod  begins  at  puberty  and  ends 
at  tbe  period  when  the  generative  power  is  lost,  which  in  woman  occurs 
from  about  the  forty-fifth  to  the  fiftieth  year.  This  period  is  distinguished 
into  the  ages  of  youth  and  manhood,  or  womanhood. 

4.  The  period  of  sterility.  This  period  extends  from  the  cessation  of 
the  fruitful  exercise  of  the  generative  function  to  e.xtrcme  old  age. 

AGEU'STIA  (dyfuaxi'a,  from  «,  priv.,  and  yiuogai,  to  taste). 
This  term  properly  (Icnotes  fasting,  but  is  used  to  imply  defect  or  loss 
of  taste,  one  of  tbe  dysassthesire  of  Cullen. 

AGGLUTINA'TION  {agglutinare,  to  elue  or  cement  to).  Adhesive 
union  ; the  adhesion  of  parts  by  mc.ans  of  coagulating  substance.  See 
Adhesion. 

A'GGREG/VTE  (aggregaius,  herded  together).  1.  Formed  into 
clusters,  as  aggregate  glands.  2.  Composed  of  florets  tinited  within  a 
common  receptacle,  as  in  composita;;  or  of  c«?y)efs  crowded  together,  as 
in  ranunculus. 

A'GMIN  ATE  GLANDS  (agmen,  agminis,  a hc.ap).  Another  name 
for  the  aggregate  or  clustered  glands  of  Peyer,  situated  in  the  small 
intestines.  Agniinid  is  the  classical  term. 
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A'GNAITj  (aiiQ-iuEgle,  A.S.  fi-om  rmr/e,  nneasy).  An  old  Knglisli 
term  for  a small  flaw  of  the  skin,  near  the  finger-nail,  occasioning 
sometimes  a whitloio.  It  is  now  applied  to  the  little  ragged  band  of 
cuticle  which  curves  back  and  projects  at  the  root  of  the  nail.  If  the 
et)TDology  given  above  is  correct,  the  vulgarity  of  the  term  hangnail  is 
solely  owing  to  the  undue  use  of  the  unfortunate  letter  h. 

AGNI'NA  MEMBRANA  (agninus,  from  agmis,  a lamb,  memhrana, 
a membrane).  The  name  given  by  Aotius  to  one  of  the  membranes 
of  the  fostus,  from  its  tenderness.  ‘ 

-AGO'GA,-AGOGUES  (ctyioyds,  one  who  leads,  from  «yaj,to  lead 
or  drive).  A termination  of  words  denoting  substances  which  carpel 
others,  as  in  eo'^x-agognes^  expcllers  of  fa:ces;  lith-(<^o^fics,  e.\pellcrs  of 
calculus,  &c. 

AGO'MPHIOS  (dydjU(/)ios,  from  a,  priv.,  and  yofxtfnoi,  a grinder- 
tooth).  Without  grinders.  The  terms  agomphiasis  and  agomphosis 
are  not  classical ; but  gomphiasis  and  gomphosis  are  found,  the  former 
denoting  tooth-ache,  the  latter  a form  of  articulation. 

-AGRA  (aypa,  seizure).  A termination  of  words  denoting  a seizure, 
or  pain,  generally  as  applied  to  gout,  as  in  cleis-a^J’ci,  gout  of  the  clavi- 
cle ; pod-a^ra,  gout  of  the  foot,  &c. 

AGRA'PHIA  (a,  priv.,  ypdf/iu),  to  write).  Loss  of  the  cerebral 
faculty  of  expressing  ideas  by  ivriting.  See  Aphasia. 

A'GRIOS  {aypios,  wild,  fierce).  Agrius.  This  term  denotes  liv- 
ing in  the  fields,  and,  hence,  living  ivild.  In  a medical  sense,  it  means 
malignant,  cancerous,  &c.,  with  reference  to  the  violence  of  certain 
diseases,  as  in  lichen  agritis. 

AGRY'PNIA  (aypuTTi/ta).  Sleeplessness  ; waking;  watching. 
Hence  the  terms  agrypnocoma  {Kwpa,  drowsiness),  a lethargic  state 
without  actual  sleep;  and  agrypnotica,  agents  which  cause  wakefulness. 
The  latter  have  been  termed  anthypnotica. 

A'GUE  (Fr.  aigu,  from  Lat.  aciUtcs,  acute).  Intermittent  fever.  An 
intermittent  fever,  attended  by  alternate  cold  and  hot  fits.  The  interval 
of  the  paroxysms  has  given  rise  to  the  following  varieties  of  ague  ; an 
interval  of  24  hours  constitutes  a,  (juotidian  ague;  of  48  hours, a^eWfaw; 
of  72  hours,  a quartan  ; of  96  hours,  a quintan. 

The  following  terms  are  also  in  use  : — 1.  The  double  quotidian, 
having  two  paroxysms  every  day.  2.  The  double  tertian,  having  a 
paroxysm  every  day,  those  of  the  alternate  days  being  of  equal 
duration  and  intensity.  3.  The  triple  tertian,  iii  which  two  paro.xysms 
occur  on  one  day,  and  one  on  the  other.  4.  The  duplicated  tertian, 
which  recurs  twice  on  each  alternate  day.  5.  The  double  quartan, 
in  which  a paroxysm  occurs  on  the  day  succeeding  that  of  the  regular 
(juartan,  so  that  there  is  a perfect  intermission  only  on  the  third 
day.  6.  The  duplicated  quartan,  in  which  two  paroxysms  occur  on 
the  day  of  attack,  rvith  two  days  of  intermission.  7.  The  triple 
quartan,  in  which  a slight  paroxysm  occurs  on  each  of  the  usual  days 
of  intermission.  8.  Those  forms  of  ague  which  have  longer  intervals, 
as  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  days,  a month,  or  a year,  are 
termed  erratic.  See  Bras  founder's'  Ague. 

AGUE-CAKE.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  induced  by  ague,  and 
nresenting  the  appearance  of  a solid  mass  or  cake. 

AGUE-DROP.  A solution  of  the  arsenite  of  potassa;  an 
empirical  remedy  for  which  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  or  Prowler's  solution, 
is  now  substituted. 
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AIR  (diip,  aer).  This  term  denotes  popularly  the  atmosphere.  In 
chemical  language  it  is  frequently  applied  to  a ffds,  ora  permanently 
elastic  or  aeriform  fluid.  Thus,  oxygen  gas  was  called  vital  air; 
hydrogen  gas,  injlammahle  air;  carbonic  acid.  Jived  air;  ammonia, 
alkalme  air,  &c. 

AIR-BED.  A mattress  made  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  divided 
into  separate  compartments,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  an  air-valve. 
Air-cushions  are  similarly  prepared. 

AIR-CELLS  IN  PLANTS.  Air-cavities.  Circumscribed  spaces 
surrounded  by  cells,  or  lacuna;  formed  by  obliteration  of  the  septa 
between  a number  of  contiguous  cells,  as  in  hemlock  and  the  pith  of 
walnut.  They  are  large  in  aquatic  plants,  and  enable  them  to  float. 

AIR-GAS.  The  principle  of  this  and  similar  inventions  is  that  of 
passing  atmospheric  air  through  light  hydrocarbons,  the  latter  furnishing 
the  illuminating  power. 

AKY'ANOBLEPSI  A (a,  priv.,  Kvavo?,  blue,  /SXtVto,  to  see).  A 
want  of  power  to  distinguish  the  shades  of  the  Ij/ue  colour. 

AL.  1.  The  Arabic  .article  signifying  prefixed  to  many  terms 
formerly  in  use,  .as  al-chenn/,  al-kuhest,  al-cohot,  fic.  2.  The  terminal 
p.article  -al  is  frequently  employed  in  clicmical  nomenclature,  to  express 
the  names  of  bodies  which  are  either  homologous  with  aldchyd,  or  arc 
derived  from  it,  as  hutyr-at,  vuler-al,  chlor-al,l)rom-al,  &r. 

A'LA.  A wing;  and,  by  metonymy,  the  arm-pit.  Also,  in  botany, 
the  design.ation  of  e.ach  later.al  petal  of  a papilionaceous  corolla.  The 
following  are  its  an.atomic.al  uses  : — 

1.  Ala,  or  pavilion.  The  upper  and  cartilaginous  part  of  the  c.ar. 

2.  Alls  niajores.  Literally,  larger  ivings  ; another  term  for  the  labia 
externa  of  the  pudenda. 

3.  Alee  minores.  Literally,  lesser  wwgs  ; a name  .applied  to  the  two 
small  folds  formed  by  the  nympha;. 

4.  Alee  7iasi.  The  lateral  or  mov.ablo  cartilaginous  parts  of  the 
nose. 

5.  Alee  vpsprrlilionum.  Literally,  iofs’ twiys ; the  broad  ligaments 
situated  between  the  uterus  and  the  Fallopian'tubes. 

6.  Alee  vomeris.  Two  lamince  constituting  the  sphenoid.al  edge  of 
the  vomer. 

ALA'LIA  (a,  priv.,  and  \a\toj,  to  speak).  An  old  name  revived 
to  dcsign.ate  the  loss  of  the  cerebral  faculty  of  speech.  Sec  Aphasia. 

ALA'RIS  (ala,  a wing).  Pterygoid  or  wing-like  ; as  applied  to  each 
of  the  pterygoYd  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  &c. 

ALBI'NO  (a/6«s,  white).  A person  in  whom  the  skin,  hair,  , and 
iris  are  light,  and  the  pigmciitiim  of  the  eye  is  wanting.  The  term 
Albino  is  derived  from  the  Portuguese,  by  whom  it  was  applied  to  in- 
dividuals found  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who  resembled  the  negroes  in 
everv  respect  except  in  their  colour,  and  who  were  consequentfy  called 
Leuk-jEt/iiopes,  white  negroes.  The  ferret  is  supposed  to  be  an  albino 
polecat.  Sec  Alphosis. 

ALBUGPNEA  (alhus,  white).  Whitish.  The  word  tunica  being 
understood,  we  have  the  following  terms  : 

1.  Albuginea  oculi.  Ihe  tunica  sclerotica,  or  fibrous  membrane 
situated  immediately  under  the  conjunctiva,  formed  by  the  expansion 
ot  the  tendons  of  the  four  recti  muscles.  From  the  brilliancy  of  its 
■«n\tene8s,  it  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  e.xpression  tvhite  of  the  eye. 

c 2 
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2.  Albuginfid  testis.  A thick  fihrous  membrane  of  a white  appearance, 
forming  the  proper  tunic  of  the  testis. 

ALBU'GO  {albugo,  whiteness,  film,  from  albus,  white).  f.eucnma  ; 
covnea  opuca.  A disease  of  the  eye  in  which  a white,  opaque  spot 
appears  on  the  transparent  cornea. 

ALBU^MhiN  {albus,  white).  A member  of  the  group  of  substances 
known  as  tlie  albuminoid  or  protein  group. 

1.  Animal  albumen  exists  in  two  forms,  the  liquid  and  the  solid.  In 
the  hcjuid  state,  it  is  a thick,  glairy  fluid, constituting  the  principal  part 
ot  the  white  of  egg.  In  the  solid  state,  it  is  contained  in  several  of  the 
te.xtures  ot  the  body,  .as  the  cellular  membrane,  &c.  A substance 
slightly  differing  from  albumen  has  been  obtained  from  the  serum  of 
chyle,  and  termed  by  Front  incipient  albumen. 

2.  Vegetaiile  albumen  closely  resembles  animal  albumen.  It  is  .in 
ingredient  of  emulsive  seeds,  constitutes  the  floury  part  of  the  cen  alia, 
and  is  generally  known,  in  plants,  as  the  perisperm.  It  exists  also  in 
the  sap  of  many  plants. 

ALBU'MINOID  DEGENERATION.  A degener.ition  of  the 
kidney,  in  which  the  morbid  material  is  of  the  nature  of  albumen. 
The  terms  lardaceous  and  waxy  are  also  used  with  reference  to  the 
appearance  of  the  morbid  tissues.  See  Amyloid. 

ALBU'MINOID  or  PROTEIN  GROUP.  A group  of  substances 
nearly  identical  in  their  chemical  composition.  'I’hese  are,  albumen, 
represented  by  the  white  of  egg  and  the  serum  of  blood ; fibrin,  the 
muscular  tissue  of  animals  : casein,  found  in  solution  in  milk,  and 
forming  the  basis  of  cheese  ; and  legumin,  existing  in  the  seeds  of  all 
leguminous  plants.  To  these  may  be  added  globulin  and  vitellin, 

ALBU'MININ.  Oonin.  Names  given  by  Couerbe  to  the  mem- 
branous tissue  in  which  the  liquid  albumen  of  the  egg  is  contained. 

ALBU'MINOSE  {albumen).  Albuminoid  matter  prep.ired  for 
absorption  by  the  process  of  digestion.  See  Epidermosc. 

ALBUMINU'RIA  {albumen,  and  oupfu),  to  make  water).  An  un- 
classical  term  for  a dise.ise  of  the  kidneys,  attended  by  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine.  See  Bright's  Disease. 

ALBUR'NUM  {albus,  white).  The  white  and  softer  part  of  the 
stem  of  exogenous  trees,  situated  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  hard, 
dark,  and  innermost  portion  of  the  stem,  or  duramen.  From  its  being 
the  cliannel  of  the  ascending  sap,  it  is  commonly  called  sap-wood.  See 
Duramen. 

AL'CHEMY.  Al-kemy.  An  art  which  aimed  .at  transmuting  metals 
into  gold,  and  at  discovering  a panacea  or  universal  remedy  for  disease. 
(hemisti-y  is  probably  derived  from  Alkemy,  “the  wise  daughter  of  a 
foolish  mother.” 

AI/COIIOL.  The  spirituous  principle  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits, 
produced  by  tlie  fermentation  of  sugar.  In  the  diluted  state,  it  is 
sometimes  called  “ spirits  of  wine.”  Absolute  alcohol  is  entirely  free 
from  water. 

Alcohols,  series  of.  Series  of  homologous  bodies  divided  into 
monatomic,  diatomic,  and  triatomic  alcohols,  according  to  their 
construction  upon  the  type  of  one,  two,  or  three  molecules  of 
water.  The  diatomic  alcohols  are  called  ^(?/co/s ; the  triatomic, 
cerins. 

.'VL'COIIOLISM.  All  acute  attack  of  poisoning  by  alcoholic  drinks. 
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especially  affecting  the  nervous  centres  and  liver,  and  inducing 
delirium  tremens,  mania  e potu,  &c.  See  Dipsomania- 

ALCOHOLO'METRY  {alcohol,  and  fxt-riwv,  a measure).  The 
process  of  estimating  tlie  percentage  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  in  any 
sample  of  spirits,  which  is  usually  effected  by  the  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sample.  Tlie  instrument  emidoyed  in  the  process 
is  called  an  alcoholometer  or  cenomctcr.  It  is  usually  some  form  of  the 
hydrometer  with  a special  scale. 

A'LDEHYD.  A colourless  liquid,  one  of  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  first  syllables  of 
the  words  a/cohol  and  (/c/i?/rfrogenatu3.  Aldehyd  is,  in  tact,  alcohol 
minus  hydrogen. 

1.  ALdehydic  or  Acetous  acid  \s  from  aldehyd,  and  may  bo 

regarded  as  acetic  acid  deprived  of  an  equivalent  of  water. 

2.  Resin  of  aldehyd  is  a product  of  the  decomposition  of  aldehyd  by 
alkalies,  with  the  assistance  of  air. 

AIjE'MBIC.  a chemical  vessel  of  glass  or  metal,  formerly  used  in 
distillation,  but  now  generally  superseded  by  the  retort. 

ALEMBROTH  SALT.  The  of  Wisdom  of  the  alchemists. 
A compound  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  sal-ammoniac. 

ALEPPO  EVIL.  Aleppo  button.  A disease  endemic  in  Aleppo, 
supposed  to  be  allied  to  anthrax,  and  corresponding  with  “ Delhi  boil.” 

ALEURO'METER  {dktopov,  wheaten  flour,  pirpov,  a measure). 
An  instrument  for  determining  the  quantity  of  gluten  in  flour,  and  thus 
indicating  its  panifiable  properties. 

ALEXIPH A'RMIC  (d\£^if/>«p/uasos,  from  dXt^tu,  to  repel, 
(pap/xaKou,  poison).  Alexiteric.  Expelling  or  resisting  poison  ; acting 
as  an  antidote.  Generally,  in  a substantive  sense,  a remedy  or  antidote  ; 
sometimes  a charm  or  spell.  Sec  Antidote. 

A'LGAROTH,  POWDER  01<^.  The  oxy-chloridc  of  antimony, 
named  after  Victor  Alyarotti,  of  Verona. 

-A'LGIA  (dXyos,  pain).  A termination  of  words  denoting,  like 
-odynia,  the  presence  of  pain,  as  in  gnsix-alyia,  pain  of  the  stomach  ; 
odont-oA/ici,  pain  of  the  teeth,  &c. 

A'LGOR  {algerc,  to  be  cold).  A sudden  chilliness  or  rigor. 

ALIPINATIO  {alienarc,  to  alienate).  The  tninsferring  of  a thing 
from  one  person  to  another.  Hence,  ulicnatio  mentis  is,  figuratively, 
loss  of  reason,  lunacy  ; and  the  former  of  these  two  words  is  also  used, 
in  the  same  sense,  absolutely,  without  the  addition  of  the  latter  word. 

A LIE'NIST  {alienus.notonc's  own ; q/7//cwiVic/,distracted,delirious). 
A term  sometimes  applied  to  one  who  treats  diseases  of  the  mind. 

ALIFO'RMIS  {ala,  a wing,  forma,  likeness).  Ptcrvgoid,  or  wing- 
like  ; as  apjdicd  to  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  See  Alaris. 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL.  The  entire  passage  through  which 
the  aliment  or  food  jiasscs.  It  is  a musculo-membranous  tube,  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  to  the  anus. 

ALIMENTA'TION  {alimentum,  nourishment).  The  process  of 
converting  food  into  nourishment.  The  organs  of  alimentation  are 
the  mouth,  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines,  with  their  apjiendages. 

ALISPHE'NOID  {ala,  a wing,  spheiididcs,  the  sphenoid  bone).  An 
unclassical  term  ajiplied  by  Professor  Owen  to  the  middle  portion,  or 
great  wing,  of  the  sjihcnotd  bone — to  the  ‘‘ neurapophysis  ” of  the 
“ neural  arch.”  Sec  Vertebra. 
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A'LTZARINE  (alizari,  the  commercial  name  of  madder  in  the 
Levant).  A crystalline  body,  constituting  the  red  colouring  matter  of 
madder,  the  root  of  liidtia  Hnctorum.  See  Anihracene. 

ALKALESCENT.  A term  applied  to  substances  in  which  alkaline 
(ammoniacal)  properties  are  becoming  developed.  The  term  is  generally 
applied  to  the. urine. 

A'LKALI  (Arab,  al,  the,  kali,  the  name  of  a plant  called ptess-tooW, 
and  an  old  name  for  potash).  A substance  which  unites  with  acids  in 
definite  proportions,  has  a peculiar  soapy  feel  and  taste,  changes  yellow 
turmeric  to  hroivn,  and  restores  the  blue  colour  to  litmus  paper  which 
has  been  reddened  by  an  acid.  These  properties  are  called  alkaline, 
apparently  because  they  were  known  to  the  early  alchemists  as  being 
possessed  by  the  ashes  of  plants  (potashes)  called  kali.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  alkali : — 


3.  The  Animal,  or  Ammonia,  or  volatile  alkali,  being  raised  by 
distillation  from  hartshorn,  &c. 

ALK  ALIMETER  [alkali,  and  yutTpoi/, a measure).  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  given  substances  by  the 
quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  a known  strength  which  a certain 
weight  of  them  can  neutralize. 

ALKALINE  EARTHS.  Substances  which  possess  alkaline  pro- 
perties ; such  as  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  which,  being  far  less  soluble 
in  water  than  potash  and  soda,  are  distinguished  as  the  alkaline  eaiihs. 

ALKALOIDS  and  sTdos,  likeness).  Salifiable  bases  existing 

in  some  vegetables  as  proximate  principles,  and  belonging  to  different 
series.  These  substances  are  sometimes  termed  vegetable  alkalies, 
having  been  hitherto  found  exclusively  in  vegetables ; they  are  also 
called  organic  alkalies,  from  their  requiring  a vital  power  to  effect 
their  formation.  The  tenn  alkaloid  has  reference  to  their  re- 
semblance to  alkalies,  the  properties  of  which  they  possess  in  the 
lowest  degree. 

A'LKANET.  A fine  red  colouring  matter,  obtained  from  the  root 
of  Anchusa  tinctoriu,  or  Dyers’  Bugloss. 

ALKA'RGEN.  Kakodylic  acid.  An  acid  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  air  upon  kakodyl  or  its  oxide.  Alkarsin  is  an  impure  oxide  of 
kakodyl  formerly  called  lupior  of  Cadet ; it  is  remarkable  for  its  insup- 
portable odour  and  spontaneous  inflammability  in  air. 

A^LLANTOIS  [aWuuroiih'is,  sc.  vfxnv  or  yiTwv,  from  dWSs, 
nWavTos,  a saus.age,  and  tldov,  likeness).  Allantoides  memhrana. 
The  name  applied  to  one  of  the  membranes  of  the  feetus  from  its 
somewhat  resembling  a sausage  ; it  is  situated  between  the  chorion  and 
the  amnion.  It  is  sometimes  rendered  in  Latin  farciminalis  (membrana), 
from  farcimen,  a sausage. 

1.  Allantoic  Acid.  A compound  described  by  Vauquelin  under  the 
name  of  amniotic  acid,  and  said  to  exist  in  the  liqtioramnii  of  the  cow. 
It  was  found  by  Dzondi  to  be  present  solely  in  the  liquor  of  the  allan- 
tois, and  to  be  in  fact  the  urine  of  the  foetus. 

2.  Allantoin.  A crystalline  substance  found  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of 
the  cow.  and  produced  artificially  by  boiling  uric  acid  with  the  pure- 
coloured  oxide,  or  peroxide,  of  lead. 


1.  The  Vegetable,  or  Potash 

2.  The  Mineral,  or  Soda, 
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3.  Allanto-inxiciim  (to^ikov,  poison).  A name  given  to  a poison 
developed  in  sausages  composed  of  blood  and  liver. 

ALLEVA'TIO  (uUevare,  to  raise  up).  The  act  of  raising; 
figuratively,  the  act  of  relieving  pain.  AUevamentiim  is  the  ease  or 
comfort  received.  Allevator  is  an  apparatus  for  raising  invalids. 

ALLO'PATHY  {a\\o<t,  other,  -n-dfiov,  disease).  Heleropailiy. 
The  art  of  curing,  founded  on  differences,  by  which  one  morbid  state 
removed  by  inducing  a different  one.  I’lie  practitioner  is  termed  ai. 
alluvathist,  oi',  more  curtly,  allopath.  See  Homoeopathy. 

ALLO-STEATO'DES  (d\Xov,  other,  o-TsuTcidijv,  tallowy).  A 
term  denoting  altered  sebaceous  secretion,  and  embracing  the  morbid 
changes  of  the  sebaceous  substance.  See  Stearrhoea. 

ALLOTHIOPHA'GI  A (dWoVpios,  extraneous,  <payw,  to  eat), 
Malacia.  The  name  by  which  Volpato  has  described  the  pica  endemic 
in  certain  parts  of  Italy.  See  l^ica. 

ALLO'TROPY  (dWdxpoTrov,  of  a different  nature).  A term  used 
to  designate  the  property  possessed  by  certain  substances  of  existing  in 
two  or  more  distinct  states,  the  chemical  and  physic.al  properties  of  the 
same  substance  differing  in  each  of  the  states  in  which  it  exists. 
Sulphide  of  mercury,  for  instance,  may  be  procured  in  the  black  and  in 
the  red  state,  yet  its  coui])osition  is  piecisely  the  same  in  both.  Carbon 
furnishes  three  forms — plumbago, charcoal,  and  diamond.  Dimorphism, 
or  diversity  in  crystalline  form,  is,  therefore,  a particular  case  of 
allotro])y.  See  Ozone. 

ALLO'XAN.  The  erythric  acid  of  Brugnatelli,  the  chief  product 
of  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid.  AHoxanic  acid  is  produced  by  the  meta- 
morphosis of  alloxan  by  caustic  alkalies. 

ALI.O'Y.  A term  applied  to  a combination  of  metiils  by  fusion,  as 
of  copper  and  zinc,  to  form  brass.  When  mercury  is  one  of  the  metals, 
the  compound  is  called  an  amalgam. 

A'LLYL  (allium,  garlic,  !i\ij,  matter).  Tlie  hypothetical  radical  of 
the  oils  obtained  from  alliaceous  and  cruciferous  phants.  These  oils 
maybe  termed  the  al/yl  oils,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  sulphurated 
oils.  Allylic  alcohol  is  .an  organic  liquid,  one  of  the  series  of  alcohols. 

A'LM()NDS.  Amygdalw.  This  term  is  applied,  popularly,  to  the 
exterior  glands  of  the  neck  and  to  the  tonsils. 

A'LOES.  A drug  consisting  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaf  of 
some  species  of  a/oe,  imported  from  Barbadoes  and  iVonr  Socotra. 

A'LOIN.  A peculiar  principle,  discovered  in  nearly  all  the  varieties 
of  aloes,  by  Meissner,  analogous  in  many  of  its  chemical  characters  to 
rhein,  the  peculiar  principle  of  rhubarb.  See  A'aialoin. 

ALOPE'KIA  (hXunrtKia,  a disease,  like  the  mange  in  foxes,  in 
which  the  hair  falls  off;  from  dXtoTriiJ,  a fox).  Fltuvus  capillorum  ; 
area  ; calvilies.  Baldness,  or  the  falling  off  of  the  hair,  called  f’o.v-eril 
or  scuif. 

Alopekia  iin'iuis.  Fall  of  the  nail ; an  affection  in  which  the  nail 
is  regularly  shed  ; a new  nail  being  formed  beneath,  while  the  old  one 
becomes  loosened  previously  to  falling  off. 

ALPMA-O'RCEIN.  Dr.  Kane  finds  the  orcein  of  archil  to  be  often 
a mixture  of  two  substances,  differing  in  tbeir  proportion  with  the  age 
of  the  archil,  which  he  names  cdpha-oi'cein  and  beta-orcein  ; the  latter 
is  proiluccd  by  the  oxidation  of  the  former,  and  is  the  orcein  of  Rohi- 
quet  and  other  chemists. 
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•A-TjPH A-0 RSE LLICJ  ACID.  One  of  tlie  colorific  principles  of  the 
Oi'cliclla  weeds.  The  others  are  the  bcta-orsellic  and  lUe  nrythric  acids. 

ALPil  A-RESIN.  1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  resins  of  colo- 
l)hony,  or  pinic  acid;  the  other,  or  beta- rnsin,  is  identical  with  sylvic 
acid.  2.  Turf  or  peat  contains  several  resinous  bodies,  respectively 
desitrnated  by  the  terms  alpha,  beta,  gamma,  della.  See  Alpha-orcein. 

A'LPHITON  (d\tf>iTor).  Peeled  or  pearl-barley,  barley-meal, 
polenta  of  the  Latins,  opposed  to  u\iupou,  wheat-meal.  The  term  is, 
however,  applied  generally  to  any  kind  of  meal  or  groats,  as  of  wheat  or 
pulse. 

A'LPIIOS  (dXipJs,  a duU-iuhite  leprosp,  especially  of  the  face).  This 
is  the  lepra  alphos  of  the  Greeks,  the  vitiligo  alphos  of  Celsus,  .and  the 
lepra  of  Willan.  The  term  corresponds  with  albus  of  the  Latins. 

ALPHO'SIS  white).  Achroia.  A state  of  colourlessness ; 

a term  applied  by  Mason  Good  to  general  lencopathia  or  albino-skin. 
Alphosis  JElhiopica  is  a state  of  complete  albinism  occurring  in  the 
negro.  See  Albino. 

ALTERA'NTIA  NERVI'NA.  A class  of  substances,  as  spirituous 
liquors  and  narcotics,  which  produce  material  changes  in  the  br.ain, 
attended  by  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  functions. 

A'LTERATIVES  (alterare,  to  change).  A vague  term  for  remedies 
which  are  supposed  to  have  the  property  of  altering  the  physiologictil 
condition  of  tissues,  organs,  or  secretions. 

ALTE'RNATE  GENER.4TION.  A term  expressive  of  resem- 
hlances  occurring  in  alternate  generations  ; that  is,  not  between  the  off- 
spring and  the  p.arent,  but  between  the  offspring  and  the  grand  parent. 
The  solitary  salpa,  for  instance,  produces  a series  of  connected  salpa:, 
each  individual  of  which,  in  turn,  yields  a solitary  salpa,  the  mode  of 
generation  being  alternately  solitary  and  aggregate.  See  Metaoenesis. 

ALTHE'A.  An  alkaloid  procured  from  the  root  oi  Altheea  officinalis, 
or  Marsh  Mallow,  a malvaccous  plant,  abounding  in  mucilage. 

ALU'MEN.  Alum.  “ A sulphate  of  ammonia  and  alumina,  crystal- 
lized from  solution  in  water.” 

ALU'MINA.  Aluminous  earth.  One  of  the  primitive  earths, 
which,  from  constituting  the  plastic  principle  of  all  clays,  loams,  and 
boles,  was  called  argil,  or  argillaceous  earth,  hut  now,  as  being  obtained 
in  its  greatest  purity  from  alum,  is  called  alumina,  or  the  sesqui-oxide 
of  aluminium  It  occurs  nearly  pure  in  the  sapphire  and  the  ruby. 

ALUMI'NIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  the  earth  .alumina,  which,  in 
combination  with  silica,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  clay. 

ALVE.VRIGM,  ALVEA'RE  (alveus,  a cavity).  Literally,  a bee- 
hive. The  meatus  auditorius  externus,  or  auditory  canal  of  the  ear. 

A'LVEOLAR  STRUCTURE  (alveolus,  a small  tray  or  trough). 
A term  applied  by  Ilewson  to  minute  superficial  cavities  found  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  oisophagus,  and  small  intestine,  and 
Avhich  he  compared  with  the  cells  of  honey-comb.  They  are  distinct 
from  the  follicles. 

A'LVEOLl  (dim.  of  alvei,  channels).  The  alveolar  processes  of  the 
maxillary  bones,  containing  the  sockets  of  the  teeth.  Hence  the  term 
alveolar,  as  applied  to  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

A'LVEUS  COM  M UNIS  (alveus,  a canal  or  duct).  The  niime given 
by  Scarpa  to  the  common  duct  or  communication  of  the  ampulla!  of  the 
semicircular  canals  of  the  car. 
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A'LVUS.  This  term  denotes,  correctly,  the  interior  cavity  of  the 
venter,  or  belly ; but  it  is  used  to  designate  sometimes  the  intestines,  at 
other  times  the  intestinal  evacuation.  Alviduca  are  medicines  which 
promote  evacuation  ot  the  bowels.  Alviductio  is  another  teim  foi 
CTKuiia  or  clyster.  AIvIJIiIaVUs  and  cilvus  aolutu  are  Latin  terms  foi 
diarrhoea.  Alvus  udstriclii  and  alvus  coacta  arc  fjatin  terms  for  con- 
stipation or  the  state  of  hardened  fa;ccs.  Sec  Venter. 

ALY'SMUS  (dXetrMov,  restlessness,  from  dXuo.,  to  be  vc.ved).  A 
term  used  by  Hippocrates  to  denote  .anxiety,  or  restlessness,  chiefly 
affecting  the  proccordia,  with  lowness  of  spirits,  &c. 

A'MADOU.  A spongy , inflammable  substance,  prepared  from  the 
dried  plant  of  the  Iioletn.%  fyniarim,  found  on  old  ash  and  otlier  trees. 
It  is  used  for  stopping  haiiuorrhagcs,  for  tinder,  &c. 

AMA'LGAM  (a/ia,  together,  yantw,  to  unite).  A mixture  of 
mercury  witli  some  other  metal.  AmaUni malion  is  practised  for  se)>a- 
rating  gold  and  silver  from  tlicir  ores  by  mixing  these  with  mercury. 

Native,  umalyam.  The  onlji  native  body  of  this  kind  is  a compound 
of  64  parts  of  mercury  and  36  of  silver. 

AMAIITHRITIS  (a'/u«,  together,  dp6(UTts,  gout).  \ term  signi- 
fying universal  gout,  or  gout  affecting  several  joints  at  once. 

AMARY'THRIN  {amarus,  bitter,  and  erythrin).  Erythrin  hitter 
of  Heeren.  A bitter  extractive  matter,  obtained  by  dissolving  erythrin 
in  hot  w.ater,  and  exposing  it  some  days  to  the  action  of  air. 

A'M  ATI  VENESS  (amare,  to  love).  A term  in  phrenology,  indica- 
tive of  a propensity  to  the  sexual  passion.  It  is  coinmon  to  man  with 
the  lower  animals.  Its  organ  is  the  cerebellum,  and  its  enci’gy  is  de- 
noted by  tlie  extent  of  tlie  space  on  each  side  of  the  head  between  the 
mastoVd  process,  immediately  behind  the  car  and  the  spine  of  the  occi- 
pital bone. 

AMA'TORII  (amare,  to  love).  Pathetici,  or  the  superior  obliqni 
muscles  of  the  eye;  so  named  from  the  characteristic  expression  which 
they  impart. 

AMAURO'SIS  ( I'lyaupwcri^,  a darkening,  from  dnnopdv,  obscure). 
Caliyo  oculoritm.  A term  now  used  almost  exclusively  to  denote  totut 
hliminess,  without  even  perception  of  light;  de])cndent  generally  upon 
cerebral  disease.  Sec  Gutta  serena. 

1.  Muscular  amaurosis.  AVeak-sigh  ted  ness,  from  fatigue  of  the 
muscular  system  of  accommodation.  See  Asthenopia. 

‘2.  Reflea'  amaurosis.  Amaurosis  duo  to  remote  causes,  as  irritation 
of  tcetliing,  intestinal  worms,  ovarian  or  uterine  disease,  &c. 

3.  Amaurotic  caC  s-eye.  Galcam.aurosis.  An  amaurotic  affection,  in 
which  tlie  pupil  presents,  apparently  in  the  fundus  of  the  eve,  a light 
ycllowisli  or  brownish  yellow  tint,  instetid  of  its  natural  dark  appear- 
ance. 

A'MBER.  Succiiium.  A yellowish,  translucent,  inflammable, 
brittle  resin,  which  is  foiinil  in  beds  of  wood-coal,  and  appears  to  be 
the  .altered  resin  of  trees  ; by  Beiv.elius  it  was  considered  .as  a concreted 
balsam. 

A MBERGRIS  Fr.,  grey  amber).  A sebaceous  substance 

tound  floating  on  the  sea  in  warm  climates,  supposed  to  be  a concretion 
formed  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  Physe.ter  Macrocepludus,  or 
spermaceti  'ybalc.  The  Japanese  call  it  whale's  dutiy. 

AMBIDE'XTER  (awi/to,  both,  rfc.ricr,  the  right  hand).  One  who 
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uses  both  hands  with  ec^ual  facility.  Celsus  observes  that  the  surgeon 
should  be  “ non  minus  sinislra  qiuim  dextra  projiiptus.”  An  ambidexter 
dentist  is  enabled  to  extract  two  teeth  at  the  same  time.  Hippocrates 
says  that  a woman  is  never  ambidextra. 

AMBLO'SIS,  AMBLO'MA  (aufiXoopai,  to  he  abortive).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  process  of  abortion ; the  latter  denotes  the  result, 
viz.  a?i  abortion  or  abortive  child.  See  Preface,  par.  2. 

Amblotica  (sc  <pdppaKa).  Medicines  for  causing  abortion. 

AMBLYA'PHIA  {a/xfiXvs,  dull,  d^);,  touch).  Insensibility  of 
touch  or  general  feeling. 

AMBIjYO'PIA  (dpIiXvs,  dull,  an]/,  the  eye).  Indistinct  vision; 
incomplete  or  incipient  amaurosis;  diminished  acuteness  of  retinal 
perception,  without  any  opacity  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  interior  of  the 
eye.  See  Amaurosis. 

A'MBON  (daPuiu,  the  edge  of  a dish  that  rises  above  the  centre). 
Crista.  The  margin  of  the  socket  in  which  the  head  of  a large  bone 
is  lodged,  as  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  the  acetabulum,  &c. 
Ambe  is  the  Ionic  form  of  ambon. 

A'MBULANCE  (amhulare,  to  walk).  Hopital  ambulant.  A light 
caravan,  furnished  with  surgeons’  assistants  and  orderlies,  for  attending 
upon  the  wounded  in  the  field  of  battle, 

AMBU'STA  (plur.  of  ambustuin,  a burn,  from  airdmrcre.  to  burn 
round).  Blisters  caused  by  burns  or  scalds — the  result  of  anihustion. 

AMBU'STIO  {amburere,  to  burn  around).  A burning  or  scalding, 
produced  by  irradiated  caloric  from  the  sun  or  other  hot  bodies,  or  by 
direct  contact  of  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  substances.  The  varieties 
are  the  ergthematous,  the  vesicated,  and  the  ga?ig>-enous.  See  Ephelis. 

AMENORRHCE'A  (a,  priv.,  mfe,  a month,  pt'u),  to  flow).  Menstrua 
non  provenicniia.  Absence,  obstruction,  or  morbid  deficiency  of  the 
menses  or  catamenia,  arising  from  organic  deficiency  or  from  functional 
derangement.  The  varieties  are  retention,  in  which  the  catamenia  are 
secreted  but  not  discharged  externally ; and  suppression,  in  which  the 
discharge  is  prematurely  arrested. 

AME'NTIA  (aynens,  senseless).  Defect  of  intellect,  partial  in 
imbeciles,  complete  in  idiots.  The  adjectives  amens  and  demens  are 
sometimes  used  indiscriminately,  but  the  former  denotes  a man  “ out 
of  his  wits;”  the  latter,  a man  deficient  in  judgment  in  certain 
things. 

AME'NTUM.  A catkin;  a form  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
flowers  of  a spike  are  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla,  the  place  of  which 
is  taken  by  bracts,  and  the  whole  inflorescence  falls  off  in  a single  piece, 
either  after  flowering  or  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  as  in  the  hazel,  the 
willow,  the  birch,  the  alder,  &c. 

A'MIDES.  A class  of  chemical  compounds  derived  fiom  ammonia. 
The  term  amidogen  has  been  applied  to  their  hypothetical  radical.  Sec 
Hydramides. 

'A'MIDINE  (amidon,  starch).  A term  applied  to  starch  modified 
by  heat  so  as  to  become  a transparent  mass  like  horn.  Amididin  is 
soluble  starch.  See  Amylum. 

A'MINES.  Amide-bases;  compound  ammonias.  A collective  title 
of  the  organic  bases  that  are  derivatives  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 
Tliey  may  he  mon-amines,  di-amines,  tri-amines,  tetr-amines,  or  pent- 
amines,  according  to  their  composition. 
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AMMO'NIA.  Aminoniacal  gas ; hydrate  of  ammonium.  A trans- 
parent, colourless,  pungent  gas,  mainly  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  organic  substances,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen. By  Priestley  it  was  called  alkaline  air ; it  is  frequently  termed 
tlie  volatile  alkali,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Juicd  alkalies,  soda  and 
potash.  Its  present  name  is  derived  from  sal  ammoniac,  of  wliich  it 
constitutes  the  basis,  and  •which  received  its  title  from  being  first  pre- 
pared in  the  district  of  Ammonia  in  Libya.  It  is  now  considered  an 
amide  of  hydrogen. 

1.  Ammuniacu-.  A term  prefixed  to  salts,  in  which  ammonia  has 
been  added  sufficient  to  combine  with  both  the  acid  and  the  base. 

2.  Ammoniuret.  A compound  containing  ammonia  and  a salifiable 
base,  or  otlier  substance,  not  acid. 

fi.  Ammoniacal  Amalgam.  A substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
galvanism  on  a salt  of  ammonia,  in  contact  witli  a globule  of  mercury. 

4.  Ammoniacalia.  A class  of  ammoniacal  stimulants,  comprising 
ammonia  and  its  carbonates. 

AMMO'NIACUM.  Ammoniac,  a gum-rcsin,  ■which  exudes  from 
the  surface  of  Dorema  amnumiacum,  a ))lant  of  the  order  Umbelli- 
fercB,  growing  in  Persia  and  the  Punjaub.  The  varieties  are  gultce 
ammoniaci,  occurring  in  tears,  and  lapis  ammoniaci,  occurring  in 
lumps. 

AMMONliE'MIA  and  alga,  blood).  An  ammoniacal 

state  of  the  blood,  indicated  by  alkalescence  of  the  urine. 

AMMO'NIUM.  A hypothetie.al  metal,  which  is  assumed  to  exist  in 
ammoniacal  salts.  Ammonium  carltonutc  is  a solid  compound  of 
ammonia  and  carbonic  anhydride  gases. 

^ AMNI'l'SlA  («,  priv.,  gvijais,  memory).  Ohlivio ; memoria  deleta. 
Forgetfulness ; loss  of  memory  ; a prominent  symptom  in  certain  cerebral 
diseases,  &c.  See  Aphasia. 

A MNION  (rtucdv,  a sheep).  The  internal  membrane  of  the  ovum, 
or  that  which  immediately  surrounds  the  /ojIka'  in  utero.  The  name 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  its  softness  to  the  touch  ; but  it  is 
said  to  have  been  first  observed  in  the  sheep.  Dr.  Grccnhill  says  that 
the  proper^  term  is  dgvtios  or  i)gi']u,  and  that  it  is  doubtful 

whether  TO  dgviov,  the  neuter  substantive,  is  ever  used  in  this  sense. 

is  the  fluid  contained  in  the  amnion;  amniotic  acid  is 
a weak  .acid  discovered  in  the  liquor  amnii  of  the  cow.  See  Allantois. 

AMO  RPHOUS  («,  priv.,  gopqn],  form).  Formless;  irregular;  a 
term  applied  to  certain  sediments  found  in  the  urine,  in  states  of  disease 
See  Calculus. 

AMPERE'S  LAW.  The  law  that  “equal  volumes  of  gases  or 
vapours  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules.’’  Ampere'died  in 


A MPHI-  (ag(l)i).  A Greek  preposition,  signifying,  in  compound 
words,  anorrf,  o«  both  sides,  on  all  sides,  so  that  it  seems  sometimes  to 
stand  tor  5do,  and  reminds  us  of  the  Latin  uml>o  in  «)«6idexter. 

1.  Amph-e7neyinos  (dg<p)igtptvos,  sc.  -rrvpiTos).  A Hippocratic 
tenn  for  quotidian  fever,  dg<f>l  fipipa,  in  the  compass  of  a day. 

Atn^h-id  Salts  (riSos,]ikeness).  Salts  supposed  to  result  from 
the  combination  of  a base  with  an  acid.  They  were  thus  distinguished 
ny  iferzclius  from  haloid  salts,  which  consisted  only  of  a metal  and  an 
electro-negative  radical  or  halogen.  Thus  chloride  of  sodium  would 
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1)0  a luiLoid  sctll^  while  sulplialc  of  soda  would  he  an  (wipliid  suit.  In 
niodeni  cliemical  nomenclature  this  distinction  is  not  made,  the  two 
classes  heiiig  considered  identical ; sulphate  of  soda  being  formed  on  the 
type  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

3.  Amphi-arthrosis  (^upOptoarii,  articulation).  A mixed  kind  of  arti- 
culation, with  obscure  motion,  partaking  of  both  the  movable  diarthro- 
sis and  the  immovable  synarthrosis;  it  is  also  called  contimious  diar- 
throsis. E.vamples  occur  in  the  connexion  between  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra:,  the  union  of  the  first  two  pieces  of  the  sternum,  and  the  sacro- 
iliac and  pubic  symphyses.  See  ArticidcUion. 

4.  Amphi-blestro-ides  a casting-net,  tldos,  likeness). 

Net-like.  The  term  or  tunic,  being  supplied,  we  have  a Greek 

designation  of  the  retina,  or  tunica  reti/ormis,  a term  derived  from  its 
net-work  of  blood-vessels  and  its  form.  AmphiUestroidilis  would  then 
be  a classical  substitute  for  the  unclassical  retinitis. 

5.  Amphi-diarthrosis.  The  name  given  by  Winslow  to  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation,  from  its  partaking,  according  to  his  view,  of  the 
motions  both  of  ginglymus  and  arthrodia. 

6.  Amphi-gumous  plants  (yd/xos-,  marriage).  Cellular  plants;  a class 
offlowetiess  plants,  destitute  of  stomates  and  entirely  cellular.  The 
term  has  reference  to  the  doubtful  method  of  their  reproduction.  See 
Aetlieogamous. 

7.  Amphi-sarca  {o-dpj,  aapKos,  flesh).  A berry,  consisting  of  seeds 
imbedded  in  pulp,  superior,  the  outer  portion  of  the  pericarp  being 
thick-skinned,  as  in  citrus,  &c.  See  Bacca. 

8.  Amphi-tropal  (TptTrtu,  to  turn).  That  which  is  cui'ved  round  the 
body  to  which  it  belougs  ; a term  applied  to  the  embryo  of  the  seed, 
when  it  is  curved  round  the  albumen. 

9.  Amphi  tropous  {xpiiTui,  to  turn).  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
ovule  of  plants,  when  the  foraminal  and  chalazal  ends  are  transverse 
with  respect  to  the  hilum. 

A'MPHORIC  RE'SONANCE  (amphora,  a two-handed  vessel).  A 
sound  of  the  chest  like  that  he.ard  on  blowing  into  an  empty  decan- 
ter. See  Auscultation. 

AMPLE'XICAUL  {amplecti,  to  embrace,  caidis,  a stem).  A term 
applied  to  the  stalks  of  leaves  which  are  dilated  and  embrace,  or 
form  a sheath  to,  the  stem.  Some  leaf-stalks  perform  this  office 
partially,  and  are  called  semi-amplexicaul,  or  half-stem-sheathing. 

AMPLIFICA'TIO.  Enlargement,  as  of  a gland.  The  term  de- 
notes congestion,  as  of  the  liver,  or  conyestio  jecinoris. 

AMPU'LLA.  A big-bellied  jug  or  bottle,  used  by  the  Romans  for 
containing  liquids.  1.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  a chemical  vessel 
having  the  same  form  as  a cucurbit.  2.  It  also  denotes  a dilatation 
of  the  cavity  occurring  near  one  c.xtremity  of  each  of  the  semicircular 
canals  of  the  ear.  3.  The  term  is  used  in  medicine  as  synonymous  with 
hidla  ; hence  pemphigus  is  called,  by  some  of  the  continental  writers, 
felms  ampuUosa,  or  UMosa.  4.  The  term  is  also  applied,  in  botany,  to 
that  modification  of  the  petiole,  in  which  it  resembles  an  open  pitcher. 
See  Ascidium. 

AMPU'LLULA  (dim.  of  ainptdla,a.  bottle).  A term  applied  by 
Lieberkubn  to  the  extremity  of  each  villus  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
intestines;  it  is  an  oval  vesicle,  having  its  apex  pciforatcd  by  lacteal 
orifices,  through  which  the  chyle  is  taken  up. 
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AMPUTA'TION  {amputarc,  to  cut  off).  The  removal  of  a limb, 
or  other  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  knife.  Amputation  is 
termed  primary  (expedita),  when  it  is  performed  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  an  injury,  and  before  fever  and  inflammation  have  taken 
place  ; secondary  (prorogata),  when  it  is  del.ayed  until  inflammation  has 
subsided  and  suirpuration  is  established. 

A'MULET  {amuletum,  from  amoliri,  to  put  away).  A sympathetic 
preservative  against  sickness,  .as  a gem  or  paper  inscribed  with  mystical, 
prophyl.aclic  characters.  To  this  principle  may  be  referred  the  reputed 
virtue  of  the  anodyne  necklace  for  facilitating  the  teething  of  infants,  of 
the  metallic  ring  for  preventing  cramp,  the  child's  caul  for  protecting 
se.a-farinc  persons,  &c. 

AMY'ELOUS  («,  priv.,  /uutXo's,  medulla).  A term  applied  to  the 
foetus,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  complete  absence  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
When  tile  encephalon  also  is  absent,  the  fa>tus  is  termed  amyencepha- 
lous.  There  may  be  absence  of  the  encephalon — of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  only ; in  this  case  the  ffetus  is  called  anencephalous.  Or 
the  cerebrum  merely  may  be  in  a state  of  defective  development,  or 
airojihy,  more  or  less  partial  or  extensive. 

AMY'GDAEiE  (d/uu'y5d'\i|i  an  almond).  Literally,  almonds;  a 
pepular  name  for  the  exterior  glands  of  the  neck,  and  for  the  tonsils. 

Amygdalitis.  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  Tonsillitis  is  an  unclassi- 
cal  term. 

A'M  YL  (a;Hmo«ia,  and  i)\u,  matter).  A radical  liquid  hydrocarbon, 
consisting  of  ten  parts  of  carbon  and  eleven  of  hydrogen.  With  the 
addition  of  one  part  of  oxygen,  it  forms  amytic  ether ; and  with  a 
further  .addition  of  one  part  of  water,  umylic  alcohol,  or  fusel  oil. 
By  distilling  .ainylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  zinc,  the  .anmsthetic  agent 
amylene  is  produced. 

A'MYLOID  DEGENERATION  (re.uuXov,  st.arch,  tiios,  likeness). 
St.arch-like  degeneration  ; a term  applied  to  a form  of  degeneration 
especially  occurring  in  the  liver — a kind  of  animal  liver-starch. 

A'MYLUM  {AguXov,  unground,  sc.  wheaten  flour). 

Starch;  the  starch  procured  from  the  grains  of  Triticum  Viilgare  or 
common  wheat.  Tlie  term  denotes  line  meal  prepared  more  carefully 
than  by  common  grinding. 

Amyloids.  A general  designation  of  a class  of  vital  food-stuffs,  in- 
cluding starch,  dextrin,  sugar,  and  gum. 

AM  YOSTHE'NIC  (n,  priv.,  /uDs,  /jods,  a muscle,  trflti/ov,  strength). 
That  which  arrests  muscul.ar  .action.  Chloral,  it  is  stated,  arrests  uterine 
contraction,  and  thus  prevents  abortion. 

ANA'-  (di>«).  A Greek  preposition,  signifying,  in  compound  words, 
itpicards,  Ijuckicards,  throufihout,  and  hence  sometimes  conveying  the 
sense  of  increui^c  or  strenqlhenmg . of  repetition  and  improvement,  Ac 

ANABIO'TIC  {avafiioitt,  to  revive).  A term  applied  by  Schulz 
to  that  effect  of  remedies  which  is  evidenced  by  an  organizing  tendenev 
and  production  of  strength,  as  in  the  use  of  wines,  tonics,  aromatics, 
&c. 

ANABLE'PSIS  (di>d/3Xt\|cit,  from  dua/3XtTru»,  to  see  agsiin). 
Seeing  again ; restoration  of  sight. 

AN  A 1)1  PLO'SIS  («i/«5nrXdai,  to  redouble).  A doubling  back,  or 
reil\iplication  ; the  redoubling  which  occurs  in  a paroxysm  of  intern'iit- 
tent,  when  its  type  is  double. 
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ANiE'MIA  (a,  priv,,  alnu,  blood).  “ Deficiency  of  red  corpuscles 
in  the  blood.”  This  term  denotes,  simply,  absence  of  blood,  und  it  im- 
plies of  blood;  but  it  is  employed  to  denote,  p;enerally,  an 

alteration  oi  quality,  rather  than  of  quantity,  of  blood.  The  disease  is 
also  called  oligokceinia  and  spanheemia,  terms  expressive  of  deficiency 
or  paucity  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood.  Ana:mia  is  termed  direct, 
when  it  results  from  direct  loss  of  blood  ; chronic  and  cachectic,  or 
chlorosis,  when  the  characters  of  anaemia  and  cachexia  are  combined. 

ANj5SMO'TROPH,Y  (a,  priv.,  aljua,  blood,  'rpotph,  nourishment). 
By  this  term,  and  limmotrophy,  are  implied,  respectively,  a deficiency, 
and  an  excess,  of  sanguineous  nourishment.  Atrophy  ani  hypertrophy, 
as  commonly  understood,  include  the  idea  of  diminished  and  increased 
magnitude  ; while  ancemia  and  hyperaemia  have  reference  only  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  present,  without  regard  to  its  nutritive  properties. 
See  Hminotrophy. 

AN.ffiSTHE'SIA  (di/aia0i)o-i«,  from  a,  priv.,  atadi)(ns  perceptiorr). 
1.  Loss  of  sensation  ; paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  sensation.  As  it  occurs 
in  the  retina,  it  is  amaurosis  ; in  the  auditory  nerves,  kophosis ; in  the 
olfactory  nerves,  anosmia;  in  the  gustatory  nerves,  ayeustia ; as  it 
occurs  in  numbness  of  the  face,  it  is  called  anccsthcsia  faciei.  2.  The 
term  aiimsthesia  is  also  applied  to  the  state  of  insensibility  produced  by 
the  use  of  ana:sthetic  agents,  or  the  state  of  being  ancEsthetized. 

ANjESTHESI'METER  (dvaierOiiata,  insensibility,  /atTpov,  a mea- 
sure). A measurer  of  insensibility;  an  apparatus  invented  by  M. 
Duroy,  of  Paris,  for  the  administration  of  chloroform. 

A N.ffiSTPIE'TICA  (a,  priv.,  aio-diiTixds,  belonging  to  aiadiiais,  or 
sensation).  Anasthetica  pneumatica.  Anajsthetics ; a term  recently 
introduced  to  express  a set  of  agents  used  to  produce  insensibility  to 
|)ain  during  surgical  operations  and  labour.  The  anaesthetic  agents 
hitherto  employed  have  been  ether,  chloroform,  nitrous  o.xide,  &c. 

ANAKATliA'RSlS  (avaKudaiftw,  to  cleanse  upwards,  i.  e.  by 
vomiting).  A term  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  copied  by  Sauvages,  to 
denote  cough  attended  by  expectoration. 

ANAKATHA'RTICA  (dvaKaOaipu),  to  cleanse  or  purge  upwards). 
Vomitoria.  Emetics,  or  medicines  wbich  produce  vomiting.  When 
they  produce  merely'  nausea,  they'  are  termed  nauseajits. 

ANALE'PSIS  («r<d\in//iy,  recovery,  from  avaXafifiavu),  to  take 
up).  Recoverv  of  strengtli  after  sickness. 

ANALE'PTICA  {hvuXn-KTiKa,  from  recovery).  Re- 

storatives; medicines  which  stimulate  the  heart  and  vascular  sy  stem, 
and  are  generally  termed  cordials. 

ANALGE'SIA  (a,  priv.,  oKyos,  pain).  Diminished  sensibility  to 
pain,  as  distinguished  from  hyperalgesia,  or  increase  of  sensibility. 

ANA'LOGOUS  TISSUES  {avdXoyos,  conformable).  A term 
applied  to  all  solid,  morbid  products,  which  resemble  tbe  natural 
elementary  tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  euplastic 
matter  of  Lobstein.  See  Heterologous  Formations. 

A'NALOGUE  {avdXoyos,  conformable).  A term  applied,  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  to  an  organ  in  one  animal  which  is  analogous  to 
.another  organ  in  another  animal,  in  iis  functions,  without  refereuee  to 
its  fundamental  structure:  thus,  the  wing  of  a bird  is  the  analogue  of 
the  wing  of  an  insect,  the  leaf  of  a plant  is  the  analogue  of  the  lung  of 
an  animal,  &c.  Compare  Homologue. 
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ANA'LYSIS,  CHEMICAL  (dvaXuoj,  to  resolve  into  elements). 
Tlie  resolution  of  eompound  bodies,  into  either  their  simpler  or  their 
elementary  eonstituents.  When  merely  the  number  and  nature  of 
these  are  ascertained,  the  analysis  is  termed  qualitative ; but  when 
their  proportions  also  are  determined,  the  analysis  is  quantitative.  If 
the  analysis  consists  in  determining  the  quantities  of  the  simpler  con 
stitucnts  only  of  a compound,  it  is  called /)roa?»)tate,  as  when  carbonate 
of  potash  is  separated  into  carbonic  acid  and  potash  ; but  when  the 
operation  is  e.xtended,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  resolved  into  carbon  and 
oxygen,  and  the  potash  into  potassium  and  oxygen,  this  process  is  termed 
ultimate  analysis. 

1.  AnaJt/sis,  organic.  The  generic  term  for  those  operations  which 
aim  at  ascertaining  the  composition  and  constitution  of  all  matter 
formed  under  the  influences  existing  in  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

2.  Analysis,  gravimetric.  A mode  of  conducting  quantitative  ana- 
lysis, by  isolating  a body  and  weighing  it  alone  in  a balance,  and 
ascertaining  its  quantity  ; or  by  separating  it  by,  and  weighing  it  in  com- 
bination with,  another  body,  whose  combining  proportion  is  well  known. 

3.  Analysis,  volumetric.  A mode  of  conducting  quantiUitive  analysis, 
by  which  the  amount  of  a constituent  of  a compound  may  be  asccrtiiined 
by  noting  the  volume  of  a liquid  which  is  required  to  be  added  to  the 
compound  before  a given  effect  is  produced. 

4.  Analysis,  gasometric.  A branch  of  chemical  analysis  for  deter- 
mining the  volume  of  oxygen  in  samples  of  atmospheric  air  taken  from 
various  localities.  The  eudiometer  is  the  instrument  used  in  these 
determinations  ; and,  hence,  the  terms  eudiometry,  eudiometrical  analy- 
sis, &c.  See  Eudiometer. 

ANAMNE'STIC  SYMPTOM  (^avafivnaTiKoi,  able  to  recall  to 
mind).  A symptom  which  relates  to  the  patient’s  previous  state  of 
health,  and  thus  affords  the  physician  a hint  by  rememhrancc. 

ANAMORPHO'SIS  (avunoptfiwais,  the  act  oi  forming  anew).  A 
term  indicative  of  an  ascending  or  progressive  development  of  species 
in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  term  would  have  a 
distinct  meaning  as  applied  to  the  imago  state  of  an  insect ; but  in  cases 
in  which  the  senses  detect  no  progression,  the  word  metamorphosis  is, 
perhaps,  co-exlensive  with  onr  knowledge. 

ANAPHKODISl'ACS  (a.va<pfwSi(Tia,  absence  of  the  sexual  feel- 
ings). Antaphrodisiacs  ; medicinal  agents  supposed  to  repress  or  dimi- 
nish the  se.vual  feelings.  Sec  Aphrodisiacs. 

ANAPO'PHYSIS  (di/d,  backward,  «Trdf/)i(o-ts,  a process  of  bone). 
A term  applied  to  that  process  of  a vertebra  which  arises  above  the 
diapojihysis  or  tiunverse  process,  and  projects  more  or  less  backward. 
Sec  Vertebra. 

ANA'PTYSIS  (avairruo),  to  spit  up  or  out).  Expectoration.  A 
term  used  by  the  Gieeks  in  the  same  sense  as  anakatharsis. 

ANASA'RCA.  Aqtta  inter  cutem ; hydrosarca.  General  dropsy; 
“ an  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  areolar  tissue,  with  or  without  effu- 
sion into  the  serous  cavities.”  It  is  the  leucop/degmasia  of  various 
writers.  Dr.  Mayne  observes  that  “ Anasarca  is  properly  characterized 
as  a noun  of  the  first  declension,  its  grammatical  position,  as  a Latin 
noun,  standing  unaffected  by  the  circumstance  of  ana  being  a preposi- 
tion,  or  ad(>Ka  being  the  accusative  of  oapj,  or  by  the  Greek  rule 
winch  joins  the  former  to  that  case  only.” 
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ANASTA'IjTTC  (rti'fi,  upwards,  oteWo),  to  contract).  A term 
applied  1)V  Marsliall  Hall  to  the  upward  direction  of  the  nci-voiis  in- 
fluence. See  Diastaltic. 

ANASTOMO'SIS  {avnaTOfxow,  to  furnish  with  a mouth  ; to  open, 
as  of  one  sea  into  another).  The  communication  of  vessels  with  one 
another,  as  of  the  .irteries  with  the  veins,  as  if  the  mouths,  or  open  ends 
of  one  set  of  vessels,  were  joined  to  those  of  another. 

ANA'TOMY  (auciTout],  dissection,  from  hvuTifxvio,  to  cut  up). 
This  term  now  denotes  the  act  of  dissection,  and  comprises  the  science 
of  organization,  or  the  examination  of  the  organs  or  instruments  of  life. 
By  the  older  writers  it  was  often  used  to  denote  the  ohject  dissected ; 
and  then,  as  this  was  stripped  of  its  flesh,  it  was  a))])licd  to  what  we 
now  call  a skeleton.  “ Skeleton  ” had  then  another  meaning.  See 
Skeleton. 

1.  Descriptive  Anatomy  treats  of  the  numerous  organs  of  which  the 
human  body  consists,  with  reference  to  their  shape  and  mutual  rela- 
tions. This  branch  is  subdivided  into  the  particular  anatomy  of  the 
organs,  and  the  anatomy  of  regions,  or  surgical  atiatomy. 

2.  General  Anatomy  treats  of  the  structure  and  ]>roperties  of  the 
different  tissues  which  are  common  to  several  organs.  To  this  branch 
belongs  the  examination  of  the  general  characters  of  all  the  organs. 

3.  Special  Anatomy  is  that  which  tre.ats  of  the  healthy  state  of  the 
organs,  while  morhid  or  pathological  anatomy  is  that  which  treats  of 
diseased  states,  or  alterations  of  structure. 

4.  Pathol ogiced  or  Morhid  Anatomy  comprehends  an  account  of  all 
the  changes  of  structure  produced  by  disease,  whether  in  individual 
organs,  or  in  the  primitive  or  common  substances  of  which  these  organs 
are  composed. 

.5.  Transcendental  Anatomy  is  that  which  investigates  the  mode, 
plan,  or  model  upon  which  the  animal  frame  or  organs  are  formed. 

6.  Comparative  Anatomy  is  that  which  investigates  the  organization 
of  the  whole  animal  creation. 

Terms  in  Anatomy  used  by  Barclay:— 

1.  Aspects  of  the  Head,  Neck,  and  Trunk. — A plane  dividing  the 
body  into  similar  halves  is  termed  the  mesial  plane.  Every  aspect 
towards  this  plane  is  mesial;  towards  the  right  or  left,  lateral,  and  this 
is  deairal,  or  sinislral. 

2.  Aspects  of  the  Head. — Towards  the  Iviov,  nr  occiput,  inial ; towards 
the  corona,  co’rowa/ ,•  towards  the  base,  hasilar;  towards  the  glabella, 
gUdiellar;  or  towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  inion,  antiniaj. 

3.  Aspects  of  the  Neck  and  Tmti’.— Towards  the  atlas,  atlantal; 
towards  the  sacrum,  sacral;  towards  the  dorsum,  dorsal;  and  towards 
the  sternum,  sternal. 

4.  Aspects  of  the.  Four  Extremities. — Towards  the  trunk,  proa-Mno/; 
from  the  trunk,  distal. 

a.  Aspects  of  the  Atlantal  Extremities. — Towards  the  radius,  radial ; 
towards  the  ulna,  a/tiar;  towards  the  ancon,  oticotto/;  and  towards  the 
vola,  or  thenal. 

O'.  Aspects  of  the  Sacral  Extremities.  — Towards  the  tibia,  tihial ; 
towards  the  fibula,  ; towards  the  rotula,  roto/ar ; and  towards 

tlie  pnples,  popliteal.  , 

7.  Terms  of  Aspect  common  to  the  Head,  Neck,  Trunk,  Extreimttes, 
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and  Fwfcm— Towards  the  cutis,  ; towards  the  circumference, 

peripheral ; and  towards  the  centre,  central. 

8.  When  d is  substituted  for  the  I or  r which  terminate  these  ad- 
jeetives,  they  hceoiue  adverbs,  or  arc  used  adverbially  ; so  that  covonad^ 
iniad,  glabellud,  rudiad,  ulnad,  tilnad,  fihulad,  &c.,  will  rcspcctivclv 
signify  ioivards  the  coronal,  inial,  glabellar,  radial,  ulnar,  tibial,  and 
fibular  aspects, 

ANATRIPSOLO'GIA  (avdrpnpLt.  friction,  from  dvmpiPw,  to 
rub  in,  \dy09,  a description).  A treatise  on  friction  employed  as  a 
remedy.  This  process  has  been  variously  termed  the  iairaleiplic 
method,  the  epidermic  method,  and  espnoic  medicine. 

ANATROPOUS  {dva-rpitrm,  to  turn  up  or  over).  Inverted;  a 
term  applied  to  the  ovule  of  plants,  when  tlie  inside  of  this  organ  is 
reversed,  so  that  the  apex  of  the  nucleus,  and  consequently  the  foramen, 
correspond  with  the  base  of  the  ovule. 

ANAU'DIA  (a,  priv.,  and)),  speech).  .Spccchlcssness.  The  tenn 
anaudia  has  a weaker  signification  than  aphonia,  the  former  denoting 
an  inability  to  articulate,  the  latter  an  entire  loss  of  voice. 

AN-AZOTU'RIA  (a.  priv.,  azole,  and  ovplw,  to  make  water).  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Willis  to  that  variety  of  chronic  diuresis  in  wliich 
a less  quantity  of  urea  is  excreted  in  the  urine  than  in  a healthy  state. 
See  Azoturia. 

A'NClIll.OPS  (dyx‘t  "c*'!*',  the  eve).  A sore  under  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  ; incipient  fistula  lacrymalis.  According  to  Blanchard, 
the  swelling  is  called  anchilops,  while  yet  entire,  and  ceyilups,  when  the 
abscess  has  burst. 

ANCHYLO'SIS.  This  term  should  be  spelled  anki/losis : the 
Greek  letter  is  k,  not  x-  Aneylosis  is  inconvenient,  tlie  c before  the  p 
having  generally  the  soft  sound  of  .9.  See  Ankplosis. 

A'NUON  {uyKutv).  A Hippocratic  word,  synonymous  with  olecra- 
non, but  often  used  for  the  whole  elbow  generally.  Hence  the  terms 
anconal  aspect,  relating  to  the  side  on  which  the  ancon  or  elbow  is 
situated;  a«co;;«rf,  “ towards  the  ancon.al  aspect ;”  onconetM,  a muscle 
which  assists  in  extending  the  forearm  ; and  anconoid  (tides,  likeness), 
or  elbow-like,  applied  to  a process  of  the  cubit. 

ANDROCE'UM  (di/i')p,  a man).  A term  applied  to  the  male 
apparatus  iu  pl.ants,  commonly  called  the  stamens — the  apices  of  old 
botanists.  See  Gpnesceum. 

ANDRO'GYNUS  (drtjp,  a man,  yupii,  a woman).  A hermaphro- 
dite; a lusus  nalurcB,  in  which  the  organs  of  generation  appear  to  be  a 
union  of  both  sexes. 

ANDROPHONOMA'NIA  (dnjp,  aVd/ods,  a man,  </>oi/tuu>,  to  kill, 
pLuvia,  madness).  A form  of  mania  characterized  by  the  desire  to 
commit  murder. 

ANENKEPHA'LIA  (a,  priv.,  tys-ttpaXos,  the  biain).  The 
state  of  an  aneukephalus ; the  absence  of  a greater  or  less  part  of 
the  cerebral  portion  of  the  head.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  justly  distin- 
guishes— 

1.  Real  Anenkephalia,  or  entire  absence  of  the  brain,  which  might  be 
denominated  hol-ancnkcphalia  (oXos,  entire),  or  pant -anenkephalia  (ttos, 
TTavTos,  all). 

2.  Cyst-anenkephalia  (»cuo-Tts,  a bladder),  or  the  vesicular  brain,  in 
which,  instead  of  a bniin,  a bladder  is  found  filled  with  fluid. 
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3.  Der-anenkephalia  the  neck),  in  which  only  a small  portion 

of  the  brain  exists,  resting  on  the  cervical  vertebra:. 

4.  Pod-anenkephalia  (ttoCs,  ttoSos,  a foot  or  stalk),  in  which  a brain 
indeed  exists,  but  it  is  situated  outside  the  cranium,  attached  as  it  were 
to  a stalk. 

5.  Not-anenkephalia  {i/uItos,  the  back),  in  which  the  brain  is  not 
within  the  skull,  hut  (at  least  in  great  part)  is  thrust  through  a fissure 
of  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  so  produces,  like  a spina  bifida,  not- 
enkeplialocele. 

ANENKE'PHALUS  (a,  priv.,  iyKt(f>a\o^,  the  brain).  A term 
applied  to  a monster  without  brains. 

ANE'NTERELMINTIIA  (a,  priv.,  Ivxtpa,  intestines,  'iXfuvv,  a 
worm).  The  name  of  those  entozoa,  or  intestinal  worms,  which  have 
no  intestinal  canal,  as  distinguished  from  the  sterelmintha  or  solid,  and 
the  coelelmintha  or  hollow,  worms. 

ANEPITHY'MIA  (a,  priv.,  iiriOufiia,  appetite).  A morbid  loss 
of  appetite,  as  of  hunger,  thirst,  &c. 

ANERY'THROBLEPSIA  (a,  priv.,  tpvdpoi,  red,  (ikiirm,  to  see). 
A defect  of  vision  in  which  the  different  shades  of  the  reef  colour  cannot 
be  distinguished. 

A'NESIS  {dvir\pLi,  to  remit).  A remission  or  relaxation  of  a disease 
or  symptom.  The  adjective  term  anetus  (dwExos,  relaxed)  has  been 
employed  to  denote  intermittent  fever.  Here,  rrupExos,  fever,  must  be 
understood. 

ANEURA'LGICON  (o,  priv.,  vtvpov,  a nerve,  dXyot,  pain).  An 
instrument  for  allaying  pain  of  the  nerves,  used  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Downing. 
It  is  a kind  of  fumigating  apparatus  in  which  dried  herbs  are  burned, 
and  the  heated  vapour  is  then  directed  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

A'NEURYSM  (dviupvapa,  a widening).  A tumor,  consisting  of  a 
preternatural  dilatation  of  an  artery.  The  corresponding  disease  of  a 
vein  is  called  varix. 

1.  True  Aneurysm,  also  called  fusiform  or  tubular,  consists  of  a pre- 
ternatural dilatation  of  an  .artery,  all  the  coats  of  which  are  equally 
expanded  throughout  the  whole  circumference  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Sacculated  Aneurysm  consists  of  a tumor  springing  from  the  side  ot 
an  artery  or  of  a tubular  aneurysm,  with  the  interior  of  which  it  com- 
municates by  a narrow  aperture,  called  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  True 
sacculated  aneurysm  is  a partial  dilatation  of  all  the  coats  of  the  vessel ; 
false  sacculated  aneurysm  is  that  variety  of  the  disease  in  which  the 
internal,  or  the  internal  and  middle,  coats  have  been  ruptured,  and  are 
consequently  deficient. 

3.  False  Sacculated  Aneurysm  admits  of  some  distinctions.  When 
the  extrav.asation  is  diffused,  the  disease  has  been  termed  a diffused 
false  aneurysm  ; when  circumscribed,  a circumscribed  false  aneurysm. 
The  French  writers  term  the  former  anevrisme  faux  primitif  the  latter 
anevrisme  faux  consecutif. 

4.  Dissecting  Aneurysm  is  a remarkable  form  of  the  disease,  in  which 
the  sac  is  situated  in  the  wall  of  the  artery  between  its  coats.  This  is 
also  termed  partial  rupture  of  the  artery. 

5.  Aneurysm  by  Ariastomosis.  A tumor  consisting  of  a congeries  of 
small  and  active  arteries,  absorbing  veins,  and  intermediate  cells.  The 
cellular  subst.ance  through  which  these  vessels  are  expanded  resembles 
the  gills  of  a turkey-cock  ; or  the  substance  of  the  placenta,  spleen,  or 
uterus  ; or  the  na:vi  materni  of  infants. 
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6.  Mixed  Aneurysm.  Aneurysm  arising  from  the  dilatation  of  one 
or  two  of  the  coats,  with  division  or  rupture  of  the  other.  Two  varieties 
have  been  described,  viz.  mixed  external  aneun/sm,  in  which  the  inter- 
nal and  middle  coats  are  ruptured,  and  the  areolar  is  dilated ; and  mixed 
Menial  aneurysm,  in  which  the  internal  coat  is  dilated,  and  protrudes, 
like  a hernial  sac,  through  the  ruptured  middle  and  outer  coats.  This 
variety  has  been  called  uncurysma  herniw  arterice  sistens. 

7.  Aneurysm,  traumatic.  Aneurysm  occasioned  by  a wound,  and 
presenting,  in  addition  to  the  injury  of  the  vessel,  a subcutaneous 
extravasation  of  blood,  with  more  or  less  pulsation,  thrill,  and  bruit, 
from  the  projection  into  it  of  blood  from  the  wounded  vessel. 

8.  Aneun/sm,  internal  and  exlernaL  Interna!  aneurysm  is  situate  in 
the  great  splanchic  cavities,  and  occurs  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels  of 
the  chest,  abdomen,  &c.  External  aneurysm  is  situate  at  the  exterior 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  limbs,  and  is  distinctly  pulsatory. 

9.  Aneurysmal  Varix.  A particular  kind  of  aneurysm,  in  which  the 
blood  effused  from  a wounded  artery  passes  into  a neighbouring  vein, 
which  it  dilates  in  the  form  of  a sac.  It  is  produced  when  a cutting 
instrument  pierces  a vein  and  a subjacent  artery  at  the  same  time,  form- 
ing a direct  communication  between  the  two  vessels. 

10.  Aneurysmal  Sac.  The  sac  or  pouch  formed  by  aneurysm,  and 
containing  the  blood  which  constitutes  the  tumor. 

11.  Active  Aneurysm  of  the  Heart.  The  increased  muscular  struc- 
ture of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which  frequently  accompanies  the 
cartilaginous  thickening  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta.  Passive 
aneurysm  is  simple  dilatation  of  the  wall  of  a ventricle. 

12.  Cardiac  Aneurysm.  Acute  anetirysni  of  the  heart.  “ This  term 
has  been  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  blood  becomes  effused  into 
the  substance  of  the  heart  owing  to  inflammatory  softening  and  rupture 
of  the  endocardium  and  muscular  tissue." — Nom.  of  Dis. 

ANFRA'CTUS  {dn<j>i,  about,  ()>f>d<xcrw,  to  environ).  A winding,  or 
turning.  The  term  denotes  the  anfractuosities,  furrows,  or  depressions, 
by  which  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  separated. 

ANGEIE'CTASIS  ( dy/tiou,  a vessel,  tKTaais,  extension).  Ex- 
tension or  hypertrophy  of  the  capillaries  and  minute  vessels  of  the  skin 
or  nasvoid  growths  ; hence,  am/eiectasis  capillaris,  a term  applicable  to 
several  forms  of  v.ascular  ntevue. 

ANGEIOLEUCI'TIS  (dyyitov,  a vessel,  Xsukos,  white,  and  itis, 
denoting  inflammation).  Lymphangitis.  Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels;  literally,  white-vessel-inflammation. 

ANGEIO'LOGY  (ayyiion,  a vessel,  Adyot,  a discourse).  A dis- 
course on  the  blood-vessels  or  vascular  system.  By  some  of  the  older 
writers  the  term  was  employed  to  express  the  selection  of  veins  (for 
section),  and  it  has  been  found  in  connexion  with  the  word  dpTiipio- 
'TOfiiu,  or  section  of  arteries.  The  operation  is  described  by  Celsus, 
who  has  “ venas  legere,”  to  select  the  veins. 

ANGEIO'SIS,  ANGEIO'MA  {d'yyETov,  a vessel ; a blood-vessel). 
Tbe  former  term  denotes  the  formation  of  a tumor  composed  of 
vascular  tissue ; the  latter  denotes  the  tumor  formed.  See  Preface, 
par.  2. 

ANGEIOSPE'RM/E  (dy/Eloi/, a vessel,  crirtp^a,  seed).  A division 
of  plants  which  have  their  seeds  enclosed  in  a vessel,  or  pericarp. 
Compare  Gymnospenius. 

D 2 
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ANGEIOTE'NIC  FEVER  {dyyiXov,  a vessel,  Ttivw,  to  stretch). 
Inflammatory  fever,  situated  in  the  organs  of  circulation. — Pinel. 

ANGEIO'TOMY  (ayysioi/,  a vessel,  To/rrj,  section).  Dissection  of 
the  vessels  of  the  body. 

ANGl'NA  PECTORIS  (angina,  from  angcre,  to  choke).  Syncope 
anginosa.  Breast-pang;  “sudden  and  acute  pam  in  the  chest,  referred 
to  the  sternum,  accompanied  by  intense  aii.viety,  and  fear  of  death.” 
Hyperaesthesis  of  the  cardiac  plexus. 

1.  The  synonyms  of  this  affection  are  numerous  ; at  present,  angina 
tonsillaris  mtTMi  sore  throat;  angina  trachealis,  croup;  angina  paro- 
lidea,  mumps ; and  angina  scarlatinosa,  a modifleation  of  simple 
scarlatina.  Angina  putris,  cynanche  maligna,  putrid  or  sloughing 
sore  throat,  must  be  distinguished  from  malignant  scarlet  fever. 

2.  In  the  root  ang  or  anc  the  ideas  of  “ bending”  and  “ squeezing” 
are  comprised,  as  in  ayKoDu,  ankon,  the  bent  arm  ; dynuXos,  bent,  and 
hence  OTikylosis,  a stiffening  of  a joint ; dynupa,  ancora,  and  hence 
ankyroides,  applied  to  an  anchor-shaped  process,  &c. 

A'NGLICUS  SUDOR.  The  English  sweating-fever,  or  the  ephemera 
maligna  of  Burserius,  described  by  Dr.  Cains  as  “a  contagious 
pestilential  fever  of  one  day.”  It  made  its  first  appearance  in  London 
in  1480,  or  1483. 

A'NGOR  (angere,  to  choke).  “Great  anxiety  accompanied  bv 
painful  constriction  at  the  belly,  often  with  palpitation  and  oppression.’’ 
Figuratively,  angor  denotes  vexation  of  a transitory  nature,  and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  anxietas,  which  is  of  an  abiding  nature. 

A'NGULAR  MOTION.  Motion  of  the  joints  capable  of  being 
performed  in  four  different  directions,  viz.,  forwards  and  backwards, 
coustitutingyfcirton  and  extension,  or  inwards  and  outwards,  constituting 
adduction  and  abduction. 

ANHELA'TION  (anhelatio,  from  anhelarc,  to  pant).  Dyspnoea. 
Difficulty  of  breathing;  shortness  of  breath  ; panting;  tussis  anhela,  a 
cough  making  one  out  of  breath. 

ANHIDRO'SIS.  Hippocrates  employs  this  word  di/iopwcris  for  the 
act  of  sweating,  deriving  it  from  dnSiiou),  to  get  into  a sweat.  Later 
writers  view  it  as  composed  of  a,  priv.,  and  iUpws,  sweat,  and  hence  it 
denotes  the  suppression  or  diminution  of  the  perspiratory  secretion  from 
arrest  of  the  function  of  the  sudoriparous  glands. 

A'NHYDRIDES  (dvvSpos,  without  water).  Chemical  compounds 
which  are  free  from  water.  Salts,  when  free  from  their  water  of 
crystallization,  are  called  anhydrous  salts,  as  distinguished  from  hydrated 
salts.  See  Hydrates. 

ANIL  (anil,  Portuguese  for  indigo).  Nil.  An  American  plant, 
yielding  indigo.  Anilic  acid,  formerly  called  indigotic,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  .acid  on  indigo.  Aniline  is  .an  oily  alkaline  body 
found  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  indigo  by  the  action  of 
c.austic  potash  or  soda  on  indigo. 

A'NIMA.  The  name  given  by  Stahl  to  the  intelligent  aeent  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  many  parts  of  the  anim.al  economy.  1 his  is  the 
Archceus  of  Van  Helmont,  and  has  been  termed  the.  vital  principle,  the 
spirit  of  animation,  &c.  The  classical  writers  applied  the  tenn  to  the 
wind,  breath,  animal  life,  the  air  we  breathe,  and  sometimes  used  it 
synonymously  with  animus,  the  mind.  See  Archccus. 

A'NIMA L CHA'RCOAL.  Carlo  animalis.  A mixture  of  charco.al 
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and  bone-ash,  prepared  by  calcining  bones  in  close  vessels.  It  is  called 
bone-black,  ivory-black,  &c. 

A'NIMAL  MA'GNETISM.  Mesmeriim.  These  terms  are  applied 
to  the  effects,  real  or  supposed,  of  a peculiar  agent  upon  the  human 
body.  The  following  is  a classification  of  these  effects,  by  Kluge,  a 
German  writer  on  the  subject : — 

1.  First  degree called  waking,  presents  no  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon. The  intellect  and  the  senses  still  retain  their  usual  powers 
and  susceptibility. 

2.  Second  degvee  :—haI/-slcep  or  imperfect  crisis.  Most  of  the 
senses  still  remain  in  a state  of  activity,  that  of  vision  only  being  im- 
paired, the  eye  withdrawing  itself  from  the  power  of  the  ”'iH- 

3.  Third  degree  ; — the  magnetic  or  mesmeric  sleep.  The  oi-gans  of 
the  senses  refuse  to  perform  their  respective  functions,  and  the  patient 
is  in  an  unconscious  state. 

4.  Fourth  degree  : — i\\e  perfect  crisis  or  simple  som/iambulis^n.  In 
this  state  the  patient  is  said  to  “ wake  within  himself,”  and  his  con- 
sciousness returns,  lie  is  in  a state  which  cannot  be  called  either 
•sleeping  or  waking,  but  which  appears  to  be  something  between  the 
two. 

5.  Fifth  degree  ; — lucidity  or  lucid  vision.  This  is  called  in  France, 
and  mostly  in  this  country,  claii-voyance ; in  Germany,  I/ellsehen. 
In  this  state  the  patient  is  said  to  obtain  a clear  knowledge  of  his  own 
internal  mental  and  bodily  state,  is  enabled  to  calculate  with  accuracy 
the  phenomena  of  disease  which  will  naturally  and  inevitably  occur, 
and  to  determine  what  are  their  most  appropriate  and  effectual 
remedies.  He  is  also  said  to  possess  the  same  faculty  of  internal  in- 
spection with  regard  to  other  persons  who  have  been  placed  in  mesmeric 
connexion  (en  rapport)  with  him. 

6.  Sixth  degree: — tinive  rsal  lucidity ; \x\Qcrmnn,allgemeine  Klarhe.it. 
In  this  state  the  lucid  vision  becomes  gradually  increased,  and  extends 
to  objects,  whether  near  or  at  a distance. 

ANIM  AL'CULFS  (dim.  of  animal).  Microscopic  animals.  They 
doubtless  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  all  rivers  and  ponds  ; they  are, 
besides,  infusury,  observed  in  all  fluids  impregnated  with  any  animal 
or  vegetable  substance ; and  spemnatic,  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
in  the  semen  of  animals.  See  Spermatozoon. 

ANIMALIZA'TION.  The  process  by  which  food  is  assimilated, 
or  converted  into  animal  matter. 

A'NIMI.  A resinous  substance,  improperly  called  gum  animi,  said 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Hymencea  Courbaril. 

A'NION  (aVtdv,  that  which  goes  up).  A tenn  applied  by  Faraday 
to  the  body  which  passes  to  the  positive  pole — to  the  anode  of  the 
decomposing  body — as  it  is  separated  by  electricity.  It  is,  in  other 
phraseoloiry,  the  electro-negative  body.  See  Kaiion. 

ANK  YLOHLK'PHARON  (dyKiiXij,  a noose  of  a cord. /3\£</)«poi', 
the  eyelid).  Cohesion  of  the  eyelids  at  their  ciliary  border ; preter- 
natural union  of  the  free  edges  of  the  eyelids.  See  Symblepharon. 

ANKYLO^SIS  (ayMiXcocrts,  trorn  dysuXoi,  curved).  The  stiffen- 
ing of  a joint  from  bony  union  ; a fusion  or  union  of  the  ends  of  bones. 
1.  False  or  spurious  ankylosis  consists  in  union  of  the  joints  by  thicken- 
ing of  the  synovial  membrane  and  adhesion  of  the  component  parts.  2. 
Ligamentous  ankylosis  signifies  the  union  of  two  articular  surfaces  by 
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fibrous  tissue.  3.  Bony  ankylosis  results  from  ossification  of  this 
fibrous  tissue.  [In  correct  terminology,  ankylosis  is  a stiffening  of  a 
joint ; a stiffened  joint  is  ankyloma.  See  Preface,  par.  2.] 

ANKYRO'IDES  (dyKvposiSifs,  sc.  aTTotputris).  An  anchor-shaped 
offshoot ; an  ancient  designation  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  an  dyKopa,  or  anchor.  The  term 
ankistroides,  or  hook-shaped,  was  applied  synonymously  to  the  same 
process,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ayKiarpov,  or  fish-hook. 

ANNOTTO.  Rocou.  A substance  procured  from  the  pellicles 
of  the  seeds  of  Bixa  Orellana,  a liliaceous  plant.  The  red  colouring 
principle  is  called  hixm. 

A'NNULUS  (Latin).  A ring;  a circle,  or  rounded  margin. 

1.  Annulus  ahdominalis  externus.  A triangular  opening  caused  by 
separation  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  externus  obliquus. 

2.  Annulus  inquinalis  internus,  vel  posterior.  An  oval  opening  in  the 
fascia  transversalis,  vel  Cooperi,  half  an  inch  above  Poupart’s  liga- 
ment. 

3.  Anntdxis  membrance  tympani.  An  incomplete  bony  ring,  consti- 
tuting in  the  foetus  the  auditory  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

4.  Annubis  ciliaris,  alhidus.  The  ciliary  circle  or  ligament;  a 
white  ring,  forming  the  bond  of  union  betwixt  the  choroid  coat,  the  iris, 
and  the  corona  ciliaris.  It  is  the  anmdus  gangliformis  tunicas dwroideae 
of  Soemmering. 

5.  Anmdus  ovalis.  The  rounded  margin  of  the  septum,  which  occu- 
pies the  place  of  the  foramen  ovale  in  the  foetus.  It  is  also  called  the 
annulus  foraminis. 

A'NODE  (dud,  upwards,  odo's,  away).  A term  applied  by  Faraday 
to  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  electrolyte  or  decomposing  body  which 
the  electric  current  enters — the  part  immediately  touching  the  positive 
pole.  See  Kathode. 

A'NODIC  (avd,  upwards,  odds,  a way).  A term  employed  by  Marshall 
Hall,  in  his  Diastaltic  Nervous  System,  to  denote  the  upward  course  of 
the  nervous  influence.  See  Anastaltic. 

A'NODYNES  («,  priv.,  pain).  Remedies  against  pain,  as 

opium.  From  their  tendency  to  induce  sleep,  they  are  sometimes 
called  hypnotics;  from  their  causing  insensibility,  they  are  also  termed 
narcotics. 

ANO'MALOUS  (a,  priv.,  6pa\6s,  even).  Irregular;  a term  ap- 
plied to  diseases,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  irregular.  Hence  the  terra 
anomalous  exanthem  denotes  those  rosy  rashes  which  resemble  measles 
and  scarlatina,  as  false  measles  and  rubella. 

ANOPHTHA'LMIA  (n,  priv.,  6<pda\p6':,  the  eye).  This  term 
has  been  employed  to  denote  absence  of  the  eye,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
svnonymous  with  anopsia.  But  each  term  is  utterly  inadmissible  in 
the  sense  proposed  ; the  former  denoting  absence  of  ophthalmia,  the 
latter,  the  want  of  fish  to  eat  with  bread. 

ANO'RCHUS  {dvopxos,  without  bpxf-i^,  or  testes).  A person  bom 
without  testes ; or  one  in  whose  case  the  testes  have  not  descended  into 
the  scrotum. 

ANORE'XIA  (a,  priv..  Specie,  appetite).  Inappetentia.  AVant  of 
appetite ; absence  of  appetite,  unaccompanied  by  loathing  of  food. 

ANO'RMAL  (anormis,  without  rule).  Without  rule  or  order; 
irregular ; contrary  to  the  usual  state.  See  Abiwrmal. 
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ANO'SMIA  (a,  priv.,  oa/uij,  odour).  Loss  of  smell ; it  is  orc/anic, 
arising  from  disease  of  the  Schneiderian  membi-ane,  or  atonic,  occm'i  ing 
without  manifest  cause. 

ANTA'CIDS.  Remedies  against  acidity  of  the  stomach,  as  alkalies 
and  absorbents. 

ANTA'GONIST  MUSCLES  (duTt,  against,  dy,iv,  a struggle). 
The  general  name  of  muscles  which  act  in  opposition  to  others,  as  the 
adductors  in  opposition  to  the  abductors. 

ANTA'LGICA  (a’l/rt,  against,  uAyos,  pain).  Anodynes.  Remedies 
which  remove  or  relieve  pain. 

ANTA'LKALINES.  Remedies  against  alkalescence,  a.s  .applied  to 
tlie  urine. 

ANTAPIIRODI'SI  ACS  (n’wTi',. against,  ’A(/)podtTi;,  Venus).  Medi- 
cines which  blunt  the  aphrodisiac  or  venereal  appetite. 

ANTARTHRI'TICS  («Vti, against,  dpdpiTis,  gout).  A ntiarthritic. 
Remedies  against  arthritis  or  gout. 

ANTEFLE'XIO  UTERI  (a«/e,  before, /ferfcrc,  to  bend).  Uterus 
provolutus.  A morbid  bending  forward  of  t)ie  uterus  or  womb. 

ANTEVE'RSIO  UTERI  (ante,  before,  verterc,  to  turn).  Uterus 
promts.  A morbid  inclination  of  the  fundus  uteri  forward.  This 
and  the  preceding  term  arc  svnonynious.  Sec  Refroversio. 

ANTHELMl'NTICS  (dvr!,  against,  'iXfiivs,  a worm).  Vermi- 
*'uflps.  Remedies  .against  worms.  The  term  anihelniintie  is  sometimes 
applied  to  medicines  which  prevent  the  formation,  as  well  as  to  those 
whieli  promote  the  expulsion,  of  worms;  the  term  vermifuge  is  re- 
stricted to  the  hatter  office. 

A'NTIIER  (duOnpds,  from  a’l/dtoj,  to  flourish).  The  part  of  a plant 
which  lias  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  male  sexual  organ.  It  is  the 
essential  part  of  the  stamen,  consisting,  in  most  cases,  of  two  thecas 
pl.accd  at  the  top  of  the  filament,  and  hence  called  Inlocidar. 

The  anther  is  termed  innate,  when  it  is  attached  to  the  filament  by  its 
base,  as  in  sparganium  ; adnafe,  when  it  is  att.ached  to  the  filament  by  its 
back,  as  in  polygonum;  x-ersalile,  when  it  is  attached  to  the  filament  by 
a single  point  of  the  connective,  from  which  it  slightly  swings,  as  in 
grasses ; antica  or  mtrorsa,  when  the  line  of  its  dcliisccnce  is  towards 
the  pistil;  ttnA  postica  or  extrorsa,  when  the  line  of  its  dehiscence  is 
towards  the  petals.  See  Pollen  and  Forilla. 

ANTIIO-CA'RPOUS  (aeflos,  a flower,  Kapiros,  fruit).  Flower- 
fruited  ; a characteristic  designation  of  certain  fruits  described  under 
the  term  Sorosis. 

ANTHOTA'XIS  (di/flos,  a flower,  rajis,  arrangement).  Flower- 
arrangement  ; the  arrangement  of  flowers  on  the  axis  of  growth.  See 
Injlorescenee. 

A'NTHRACENE  (deflpaf,  a burning  coal).  A crystalline  body 
found  in  coal-oils,  sometimes  called  paranaplithaline.  Anthracene  has 
been  obtained  from  alizarine,  and  alizarine  from  naphthaline. 

ANTIIRACO'SIS  (flcflpa^,  a burning  coal).  An  affection  occur- 
ring among  copper-workers,  from  the  introduction  of  carbonic  particles 
into  the  respiratory  passages.  We  read  of  the  “ bltick-lung  of  miners.” 
See  Piieumo-coniosis. 

A'NTHRAX  (ni/flpa^,  a burning  co.al).  Carbuncle;  a hard,  cir- 
cumscribed, flattened  tumor,  verv-  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
skin,  but  extending  deeply  into  the  cutaneous  tissue.  The  term  sug- 
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gests  a coal-black  appearance,  or  the  dark-red  colour  of  the  precious 
stone  called  carbuncle.  See  Pruna  and  Terminthus. 

ANTHROPO^LOGY  («i/dpu)Tros,  man,  Xdyos,  a description).  The 
doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body  ; the  natural  history  of  the 
human  species. 

ANTHROPO'TOMY  (ai/0p(uTros,  man,  section).  The  ana- 
tomy or  dissection  of  the  human  body. 

ANTH YPNO'TICA  (ai/ri,  against,  utti/os,  sleep),  x^grypnoticu. 
Medicinal  agents  which  induce  wakefulness.  See  Hypnica. 

A'NTI-  (di/Ti).  Against;  a Greek  preposition,  signifying  opposi- 
tion, and  in  this  sense  compounded  with  words  implying  counter-agents 
or  remedies,  as  a«<-acids,  a7t<j-dotes  ; with  words  denoting  opposition  in 
situation,  as  an^t-helix,  a?tii-lobium ; and  with  words  indicating  oppo- 
sition in  action  or  feeling,  as  a«f-agonist,  aKft-pathy,  &c. 

ANTIADI'TIS  {di/TiaSts,  the  tonsils,  and  the  termination  ilis). 
Inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  This  is  a classical  term,  whereas  tonsillitis 
is  barbarous. 

A'NTIARIN.  The  poisonous  principle  contained  in  the  milky  juice 
of  the  Antiaris  toxicaria,  or  Upas-tree  of  Java.  See  Upas. 

ANTICA'RDIUM  (dvriKupSiov,  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  from  dvrl, 
against,  KapSia,  the  heart).  The  scrobiculus  cordis,  or  pit  of  the 
stomach,  opposite  to  the  heart. 

A'NTICHEIR  {duTi'x^iip,  from  avTt,  against,  hand). 

Sub.  dd/cTu\os,  a finger.  The  thumb,  as  being  opposite  to  the  fingers, 
or  hand. 

ANTICNE'MION  (avTiKvijaiov,  the  shin,  leg,  from  dvTt,  against, 
Ki/ggn,  the  calf  of  the  leg).  The  shin-bone,  as  opposed  to  the  calf. 

A'NTIDOTE  (dvTi,  against,  SiSdvai,  to  give).  Antitoxicon.  A 
counter-poison ; a remedy  against  the  action  of  poison.  Among  the 
Greeks,  antidotes  against  the  bite  of  poisonous  animals  were  called 
diiptasd,  theriaca,  ox  treacles ; those  which  were  used  in  cases  of  poison 
taken  internally,  were  called  d\t^i<f>dppaKa,  or  alexipharmics. 

ANTIHE'LIX  (aV-rt,  against,  eA-i  j,  a heli.x  or  coil).  The  semi- 
circular prominence  of  the  external  ear,  situated  before  and  within  the 
helix. 

ANTILI'THICS  (dvrl,  against,  \idos,  a stone).  Litlwntripiics. 
Remedies  against  stone  ; agents  which  counteract  the  tendency  to  the 
deposition  of  calculus  or  urinary  sediments. 

ANTILO'BIUM  (dvri,  against,  Xofios,  the  lobe  of  the  ear).  The 
tragus ; the  process  opposite  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 

ANTIMO'NIUM.  Stihiitm.  Antimony;  a brittle  whitish  metal, 
usually  found  associated  with  sulphur.  It  is  sometimes  called  regulus 
of  antimony,  to  distinguish  it  from  crude  antimony,  the  name  by  which 
the  sulphuret  is  sometimes  called.  The  etymology  of  the  term  has 
been  fancifully  derived  from  its  fatal  effects  upon  some  monks  {artti- 
moine,  anti-inonaclms) , upon  whom  its  properties  were  tried  by  Valen- 
tine. 

A'NTINI  AL  (rtVTi,  against,  Iviov,  the  occiput).  A term  applied  by 
Rarclay  to  an  aspect  directed  towards  the  part  of  the  head  opposite  to 
the  inion.  By  the  term  antiniad,  used  adverbially,  Barclay  denotes 
“ towards  the  antinial  aspect.”  See  poftc  32. 

A'NTIPATHIC  (dvT-i,  jigainst,  vriidos,  a disease).  Allopathic.  A 
term  applied  to  the  method  of  employing  medicines  which  produce 
effects  of  an  opposite  nature  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the 
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maxim  adopted  is  contraria  contrariis  opponenda as  opposed  to  the 
/iOjncBO-jiartic  treatment  of  disease. 

ANTIPERIO'DIC  (auTi,  against,  -rripioSoi,  a period).  A remedy 
which  counteracts  joenorfict^y  in  a disease,  as  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
intermittent  fever. 

ANTIPERISTA'LTIC  (ni/ri,  against,  iTj/jurTtAXai,  to  clasp  and 
compress).  A term  applied  to  the  vermicular  contraction  of  the  intes- 
tines in  a direction  conti'cin/  to  tliat  which  is  natural  ov  pensUdtic. 

ANTIPHLOGI'STIC  TREATMENT  (dvTi,  against,  (/Ad-yoitris, 
inflammation).  The  employment  of  means  for  removing  or  lessening 
inflammation,  and  of  obviating  its  effects,  as  by  blood-letting,  &c. 

ANTIPLA'STIC  AL'TERATIVES  (di/xi,  against,  TrXaaTiKds,  fit 
for  moulding,  from  TrXdo’aio,  to  form).  Dysplastica.  1 erms  applied  by 
Oestcrlein  to  the  class  ol  medicines  more  comnionly  termed  spu7UBiiiicSy 
or  agents  which  impoverish  the  blood. 

ANTIPY'RETIC  (di/Ti,  against,  vrupETo's,  fever).  A remedy 
against  fever.  The  term  anli-pyrutic  (irupiuo-is)  is  applied  to  a remedy 
against  burns. 

ANTISCORBU'TICS  (iv-rt,  against,  scorhulus).  Remedies,  real 
or  reputed,  against  scorbutus — a barbarous  word  denoting  scurvy. 

ANTISE'PTICS  (uvt'l,  against,  o-rjiropai,  to  putrefy).  1.  Substances 
which  resist  or  correct  putrefaction,  as  acids.  2.  Remedies  which 
counteract  a putrescent  tendency  in  the  system,  as  cinchona. 

Antiseptic  Gauze.  Made  by  impregnating  a cotton  cloth  of  open  tex- 
ture— a kind  of  book-muslin — with  a mixture  of  carbolic  acid,  resin,  and 
paraffin. 

A'NTISPASIS  (dcTt,  against,  <T7rd<ris,  a drawing  hack).  Revulsion, 
or  derivation,  of  fluids  from  one  part  of  tlie  body  to  another  ; the  effect 
produced  by  the  application  of  a blister. 

AN'ITSPASMO'DICS  {avTi,  against,  rnriio-pov,  a spasm).  Avti- 
spasiics.  Remedies  against  spasm,  as  opium,  &c. 

A'NTITIIENAR  (dvTi,  against,  dteap,  (he  palm  of  the  hand).  A 
muscle  which  extends  the  thumb,  or  opposes  it  to  the  hand. 

ANTITHETIC  or  POLAR  FORMULiE.  A method  of  writing 
a chemical  formula  in  two  lines,  placing  .all  the  negative  constituents  in 
the  upper,  .and  the  positive  in  the  lower  line.  F'rom  (heir  construction, 
these  formula!  are  named  antithetic,  the  two  orders  of  constituents  being 
placed  opposite  or  against  each  other  ; or  polar,  from  exhibiting  the 
opposite  attractive  forces  of  the  elements. — Graham. 

A'NTITR.XGUS  (dvTi,  against,  -rpayot,  a goat).  A prominence  of 
the  lower  ])osterior  portion  of  the  external  car,  opfmsite  to  the  tragus. 

A'NTITRISMUS  {avri,  against,  TpiapoSyStridoi').  A form  ofs])asm 
in  which  the  mouth  is  open,  and  the  jaw  is  incapable  of  moving  to  close 
it.  See  Trismus. 

A'NTITROPAL  (uvtl,  against,  rpinw,  to  turn).  Antitropoiis. 
Straight,  and  having  a direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  body  to  which 
it  belongs  ; a term  applied  to  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  compared  with  the 
direction  of  the  seed  itself. 

AN'l  ODONTA'LG  ICS  [avri,  against,  oSovraXyia,  tooth-ache). 
Remedies  against  tooth-ache.  See  Odontalyic. 

A'NTOZONE  {dvri.  against,  and  ozone).  One  of  the  bodies  of 
which  ordinary  oxygen  is  said  to  be  composed.  It  is  stated  to  have 
been  obtained,  by  Meissner,  by  electrifying  dry  oxygen  and  then  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  07.one.  It  has  been  suggested  that  ozone  is  really  the  nega- 
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tive  atom  of  oxygen,  detached  from  the  positive  atom  of  antozone, 
associated  with  it  in  the  molecule.  Antozone  is  supposed  by  some 
chemists  to  be  peroxide  of  hydrogen  diffused  in  oxvgen.  See  Ozone. 

A'N  TRUM  HIGHMO'RI  AN  U M (antrum,  a cave).  Antrum  mcuril- 
lare.  The  maxillary  sinus ; a cavity  situated  above  the  molar  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw. 

A'NTRUM  PYLO'RI  (antrum,  a cave).  The  cave  of  the  pylorus; 
a dilatation  at  the  lesser  end  of  the  pylorus. 

ANU'RI  A (a,  priv.,  oiipim,  to  make  water).  A synonym  for  ischiria 
renalis  or  suppression  of  urine.  See  Ischuria. 

A'N  US.  The  termination  or  verge  of  the  rectum,  serving  as  an  out- 
let tor  the  fasces.  1.  Artificial  anus  an  opening  in  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  and  of  some  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  subjacent  and 
adherent.  This  is  also  termed  anus  nolhus  and  fistula  stercorosa  or 
faecal  fistula.  2.  Imperforate  anus  is  congenital  closure  or  obliteration 
of  the  anus.  3.  .<4 nz  joroZajnsus,  exania,  or  archoptosis,  is  protrusion  of 
the  rectum  or  of  its  internal  membrane. 

The  term  Anus,  or  foramen  commune  posterius,  is  applied  to  the 
anterior  aperture  of  the  aqueduct  of  Svlvius.  See  Aqueduct. 

AO'RTA  (dopTtta,  a lengthened  form  of  dt'ipw,  to  raise  or  hang  up). 

The  great  artery  which  proceeds  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  j 
It  is  characterised  by  the  terms  ascending  and  descending  aorta;  in  the  i 
abdomen  it  is  called  the  abdominal  aorta. 

Aortitis.  Inflammation  of  the  aorta.  |l'l 

APARTHRO'SIS  (aTTo,  from,  dpfiptuo-ts,  articulation).  Abarticu- 
lation.  An  old  terra  denoting  articulation  which  admits  of  free  motion.  Ji 
Diarlhrosis  is  the  usual  term.  See  Abarticulatio.  || 

A'PATHY  (dirdUiia,  from  a,  priv.,  and  TTiiOos,  suffering).  Want  | 
of  passion;  insensibility.  According  to  the  Stoics,  the  term  denotes  j 
dispassionateness,  calmness — the  perfection  of  the  wise  man.  j 

APE'PSIA  (a,  priv.,  irimu),  to  concoct).  Indigestion.  The  term 
dyspepsia  is  now  used,  denoting  faulty  digestion.  . 

APE'RIENTS  (aperire,  to  openy  Mild  purgatives;  medicines 
which  gently  open  the  bowels. 

APE?TALj®  (a,  priv.,TriTa\oii,  apctal).  Monochlamydece.  Having 
no  petals  ; the  name  of  a sub-class  of  exogenous  plants,  wbich  have  a 
calyx  only,  or  none. 

APHA'SIA  (d(pa<ria,  speechlessness,  caused  by  fear  or  perplexity). 

A classical  name  recommended  by  M.  Trousseau  for  loss  of  the  “ cere- 
bral faculty  of  speech,”  for  “ loss  of  memory  of  words.”  Two  kinds  of  C 
Aphasia  have  been  distinguished  : — I 

1.  Amnesic  or  lethological  aphasia.  Loss  of  speech  depending  on 
defective  memory  of  words,  and  therefore  to  some  extent  a psychical  i 
defect.  The  patient  has  lost  the  ability  to  write  as  well  as  to  speak.  | 

2.  Ataxic  or  aneural  aphasia.  Loss  of  speech  due  to  lesion  of  a ‘ 

supposed  cerebral  apparatus  of  co-ordination  for  the  movements  of 
articulate  speech — a defect  in  the  nervous  mechanism  only.  The  patient  , 
retains  the  ability  to  write,  but  cannot  articulate.  ■ 

3.  Several  unclassical  terms  have  been  used  as  synonyms  of  aphasia, 
asaphemia,  aphrasia,  alalia,  and  aphtheiixia.  Sometimes  loss  of  speech 
or  of  voice  was  expressed  by  a periphrasis,  as  “ apocope  vocis,”  or 
“ abscissio,”  or  “ ainputatio  vocis,”  .as  used  by  Avicenna. 

APHE'MIA  (a,  priv.,  and  fiii/u!,  to  speak).  Aphemie.  A terrain- 
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vented  by  M.  Broca  to  denote  the  loss  of  the  cerebral  faculty  of  speech. 
M.  Broca  now  proposes  the  term  aphrasie  (a,  priv.,  and  <ppd'^w,  to 
speak).  See  Aphasia. 

APHO'NIA  (a,  priv.,  voice).  Loss  of  voice  ; voicelessness, 

occasioned  by  organic  or  functional  disease  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  rang- 
ing in  degree  from  slight  deficiency  of  voice  to  complete  dumbness.  Sec 
Anaudia  and  Dyspho7iia. 

APHO'RIA  (dfpopiw,  to  be  barren).  A not  bearing;  a dearth,  of 
fruits,  of  children;  barrenness  of  land  ; sterility  of  intellect. 

APHRODI'SIACS  (’A(/)()odi'Tt|,  Venus).  Medicines  which  excite 
the  venereal  appetite.  Remedies  against  impotence. 

APHTHjdH  (d<p0o,  dfpOai.  from  d-rrTuj,  to  inflame).  Ulcnscula  oris; 
Stomatitis  vesiculosa.  Thrush  ; numerous  minute  vesicles  terminating 
in  white  sloughs,  and  occurring  in  the  mouth  and  other  parts  oftlie  body. 
The  adjective  aphthodes  occurs  in  the  works  of  the  older  writers,  signi- 
fying, in  connexion  with  substances,  a complication  with,  or  simply  the 
affection  of,  aphfhce. 

1.  AphthoB  lactanlium  is  infantile  or  white  aphtha  ; aphthm  adultorum, 
aphtha  of  adults  or  black  aphtha;  and  aphtJuB  ajtpinusai,  uphlhn  of  the 
throat.  See  Stomatitis. 

2.  Aphthw  parasiticce.  Parasitic  aphtha  ; parasitic  thrush.  The  name 
of  the  Thrush  parasite  is  O'idium  albicans^  or  tlirush  fungus.  It  occupies 
the  mouth  in  cases  of  thrush,  and  certain  mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces. 

3.  Aphtho-phyte  ((pvTov,  a plant).  A name  suggested  for  aphtha  by 
Gruby,  who  considered  the  disease  of  vegetable  origin. 

APHTI10'NGIA(a,  priv.,  and  (f>diyyo/iiai,  to  speak).  Aphthonyic. 
This  term,  and  aphtheturis  or  aphthemria,  similarly  derived,  have  been  pro- 
posed to  designate  the  loss  of  the  cerebral  faculty  of  speech.  See  Aphasia. 

APLA'SIA  («,  priv.,  irXdarts,  a moulding,  from  Tr\do-o-ai,  to 
mould).  The  non-development  of  an  organ  or  tissue.  See  Hypoplasia. 

APLA'STIC  (a,  priv..  irXdaaw,  to  form).  Without  regular  form 
or  structure  ; a term  applied  to  morbid  unorganized  deposits. 

APNffl'A  (a,  priv.,  iriion),  the  breath).  Interrupted  or  suspended 
respiration.  It  leads  to  asphy.ria,  or  pulselessness.  Sometimes  the 
asphyxia  precedes  the  apncca,  as  in  the  undue  administration  of  chloro- 
form. Sec  Asphyxia. 

A'PO  ((iird).  A Greek  preposition,  signifying /ro»i,  ojf,  A'c.,  and, 
in  composition,  denoting  separation,  as  in  a/)o-physis;  frequently  itonly 
strengthens  the  meaning  of  the  simple  word,  as  in  a;ao-plexv. 

APO'CARPOUS  (otto,  from,  Kaptros,  fruit).  A term  applied  to 
fruits  which  have  distinct  carpels,  as  distinguished  from  syncarpous 
fruits,  in  which  the  carpels  cohere — the  bean,  for  instance,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  orange. 

APO'COPE  (diro,  from,  kotttu),  to  cut).  A cutting  off;  a wound 
accompanied  by  loss  of  substance  ; a fracture,  with  loss  of  bone.  Syno- 
nymous with  the  old  term  aphwresis. 

APOKENO'SIS  (otto,  from,  evacuation).  A morbid  flux. 

A term  sometimes  applied  to  a partial  evacuation,  as  distinguished  from 
kenosis  or  general  evacuation. 

APOLLINA'RIS  water,  a table-water  of  the  effervescent 
alkaline  class,  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  famous  waters 
of  Selters-brunnen  and  Kriinchen  at  Ems. 

APONEURO'SIS  (dtroi/Eupwai?,  the  c«d  q/"  a muscle,  where  it 
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becomes  tendon  ; a later  name  for  Ttz/tov,  a tendon,  or.  rather,  a muscle). 

The  tendinous  extremity  of  a muscle,  whether  it  be  flat  or  round.  The 
term,  though  derived  from  vfu(>oi/,  nervus,  Latin,  has  nothing  to  do  ■ 
with  nerves  ; it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Galen  that  tlie  term  vivpov  • 
was  applied  to  a nerve,  as  an  organ  of  sensation  proceeding  from  the  • 
brain.  See  Fascia. 

APOPHLEGMA'TIC  MEDICINES  (d7TO(/>\f'y/uaTi'5aj,  to  purge  ■ l|} 
away  phlegm).  Medicines  which  promote  the  discharge  of  phlegm  or  ■ 
mucus  from  tlie  mouth  or  nostrils,  as  squill,  &c. 

APOPHLE^GMATISM  (^anocjiXtyga'riafios).  Properly  the  se- 
cretion or  discharge  of  cpXtyfxa,  or  phlegm;  but  Dr.  Greenhill  states  • 
that  the  term  is  more  commonly  used  to  signify  a medicine  calculated  . 
to  promote  this  secretion  or  discharge,  whether  used  in  the  form  of  a 
gargle  (or  mouth-wash)  or  a masticatory. 

APO'PHYSIS  (aTrdf/juCTis,  an  off-shoot).  A process  of  a bone,  and 
a part  of  the  same  bone  (see  Epiphysis').  By  the  old  writers  the  terra 
apophysis  was  extended  to  other  parts  than  bony  protuberances,  viz.,  to  ■ 
branches  of  a nerve,  to  the  cerebral  nerves,  to  a brunch  of  the  vena  cava, 
to  the  male  urethra,  as  being  a prolongation  of  the  bladder,  and  perhaps 
to  the  labia  and  prepuce. 

APOPLE'CTIC  (diroTrXi)KTiKds,  apoplectic,  relating  to  apoplexy). 

A term  generally  applied,  by  the  early  writers,  to  the  individual  struck  . 
by  apoplexy  ; sometimes  to  the  accidents  or  symptoms  of  the  disease.  . 
Dr.  Greenhill  observes  that  the  application  of  the  word — 1,  to  remedies  i 
for  apoplexy;  2,  to  the  constitution  predisposing  to  apoplexy;  3,  to  ■ 
the  state  or  condition  of  apoplexy ; and  4,  to  the  jugular  veins — is 
medieeval  or  modern. 

APOPLE'XIA  (aVoTrXijfm,  from  aVtnrXiio-o’u),  to  cripple  by  a . 
stroke).  Apoplexy  ; apoplectic  stroke  or  fit ; a term  which  has  been  used 
in  two  different  senses  : by  some  authors  it  is  employed  to  denote  a group 
of  symptoms  ; by  others,  an  anatomical  condition.  According  to  the 
former,  Apoplexy  means  a sudden  loss  of  consciousness ; according  to  the 
latter,  an  e.xtravasation  or  htemorrhage  into  the  cerebral  or  other  tissues. 

1.  Apoplejy,  congestive  or  simple.  In  this  there  is  distension  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  with  or  without  effusion  into  the  ventricles;  in 
serous  apoplexy,  there  is  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles,  or  under 
the  arachnoid,  on  the  surface  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ; in  heemor- 
rhagic  apoplexy,  or  cerebral  hannorrhage,  there  is  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  into  the  ventricles,  at  the  base,  or  on 
the  surface. 

2.  Apoplexia  fvlminans  of  the  old  authors.  This  is  a sudden  and 
violent  form  of  the  disease,  the  apoplexia  furtissima  of  the  moderns,  the 
apoplexie  foudroyantc  of  the  French. 

3.  Apoplexia  pulmonalis.  This  term  has  been  recently  applied  to  ■ 
haimorrhage  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  usually  attended  by 
hamioptoe. 

4.  Apoplexy  of  the  liver.  A term  applied  to  extravasated  masses  of 
blood  found  in  the  hepatic  tissue  or  beneath  its  capsule,  arising  from 
congestion. 

5.  Par-apoplexy.  A soporous  state  resembling  apoplexy.  False 
apoplexy. — Dunglison. 

APOPSY'CHIA  (d-TTo',  from,  the  soul).  Lcipopsychia  of 

Hippocrates;  syncope  or  fainting.  But  Dr.  Greenhill  observes  th.at 
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lie  term  is  of  doubtful  authority,  and  rests  on  one  passage  only  of 
jlalen,  where  the  reading  is  undoubtedlv  corrupt.  See  Apsychia. 

APOSE'PEDIN  (dTTd,  from,  ajjTrsdtii/,  putrefaction).  A substance 
ormed  from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matters  ; it  is  also  called 
'.aseous  oxide. 

APO'STASIS  (aVd(7T«(ris,  a standing  away  from).  An  aposteme, 
mposthume,  or  abscess.  Wlien  a disease  passes  away  by  some  outlet, 
Hippocrates  calls  it  upostasis  hy  excretion ; when  the  morbific  matter 
lettles  on  any  part,  he  calls  it  upostasis  hy  settlement;  and  when  one 
lisease  turns  to  another,  upostasis  hy  7nctastasis. 

APOSTA'XIS  (dtrouTa^ti,  a trickling  down).  The  dripping  of 
my  fluid,  as  of  blood  from  the  nose. 

APOSTE'M  A (dirouTiina,  an  interval,  an  abscess).  An  aposteme 
Dr  .abscess ; a separation  of  parts,  as  e.xpresscd  by  the  similar  Latin 
ivord  o/isces.sas,  “ qua;  dTTocTu/xftTrt  Graici  nominant  ” (Cfe/siw).  The 
English  teion  is  incorrectly  written  imposihitme. 

APOSYRINGE'SIS  [d-n-6,  from,  o-iipiyti  The  degenerating 

of  a sore  into  a fistula. 

APOTITE'CA  (aVofiuKii,  a shop,  or  store,  where  anything  is  laid 
up).  A shop  where  medicines  are  sold.  Hence  the  term  apothecarius, 
an  apothecary,  a compounder  of  medicines.  This  designation  is  more 
correct  than  those  of  chemist  and  druggist. 

APOTHE'CIA  (d-TTotliiKi),  a case  or  repository).  ScutcUa.  Shields; 
a name  given,  in  botany,  to  some  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  cryp- 
togamic  plants,  particularly  the  Lichens. 

A'POZhlM  (aTrcijE/in,  a decoction,  from  dird,  from,  to  boil). 
A decoction  ; a prepartiiion  differing  from  a ptisan  only  in  the  addition 
of  various  medicines,  and  in  its  being  employed  at  prescribed  intervals, 
and  not  as  a habitual  drink. 

APPARA'TUS  (apparere,  to  be  at  hand).  A term  a])plicd  to  a 
collection  of  instruments  employed  in  surgery,  chemistry,  &c. ; also  to 
certain  methods  of  cutting  for  the  stone  (see  Lithotomy) ; also  to  a 
collection  of  organs  till  of  which  concur  in  a common  function,  as  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  &c. 

APPARA'TUS  LIGAMENTO'SUS  COLLI.  The  occipito-axoVd 
ligament ; a broad  and  strong  band  which  covers  in  the  odontoid  process 
and  its  ligaments. 

APPE'NOIX  (d^JTDCTiffsrc,  to  hang  to).  Properly,  a small  building 
added  to  the  main  fabric.  Figuratively,  it  denotes  what  is  .accessory 
or  depends  upon  another.  Cicero  says,  “.appendi.x  animi  corpus." 
Generally,  a process  or  appendage  ; something  appended  to  another  part, 
without  being  essential  to  the  existence  of  this  part,  as  a thorn  or  gland 
in  plants.  Appendicula  is  the  diminutive  of  appendix,  and  denotes  a 
little  append.age,  or  small  incident. 

1.  Appendix  cceci  vermiforniis.  A long  worm-shaped  tube  or  process, 
the  rudiment  of  the  lengthened  caecum. 

2.  Appendiv  auricularis.  A process  situated  at  the  anterior  and 
u])per  part  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 

3.  Apjjendices  epiploicee,  ye\  pinyuedinoscB.  Small  irregular  pouches 
of  peritomeum,  filled  with  fat,  and  situated  like  fringes  upon  the  large 
intestine.  They  are  sometimes  called  omentulcB  intestini  crassi. 

A'PPERT’S  PROCESS.  A method  introduced  by  M.  Appert  for 
preserving  .articles  of  food  unchanged  for  several  ycais. 
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A'PPETENCY  {appetere^  not  only  to  wiBh  for,  but  also  to  attempt 
to  get  a thing).  The  disposition  of  organized  beings  to  acquire  and 
appropriate  substances  adapted  to  their  support. 

APPOSI  TION  {apponere,  to  place  at).  A term  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  function  of  nutrition,  by  which  the  components  of  the  blood  i 
are  transformed  on  the  free  surface  of  an  organ  into  a solid  unorganized  ! 
substance,  which  is  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  non-vascular  tissues. 
See  Transformations. 

APPROBA'TION,  LOVE  OF  {approbare,  to  approve).  A term  in  , 
phrenology,  indicative  of  a desire  for  the  esteem  of  others,  love  of  praise, 
desire  for  fame  or  glory.  It  is  common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
Its  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  Self-esteem  ; when  much  developed,  . 
it  generally  elongates  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head,  but  it  some- 
times spreads  out  laterally,  so  as  to  widen  rather  than  lengthen  it. 

APSY'CHIA  {d\j/vx‘a,  lifelessness,  swooning).  This  term, as  well 
as  apopsychia,  leipopsycMa,  and  leipothymia,  signifies  faintness,  or  loss 
of  spirits,  but  probably,  according  to  Dr.  Greenhill,  never  lifelessness. 

APYRE'XiA  (a,  priv.,  TTuptfis,  a fever).  An  intermission  be- 
tween the  paroxysms  of  a fever,  the  duration  of  the  intermission  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  the  fever.  This  is  the  intermissio  of  the  Latins. 
The  term  also  denotes  the  cessation  of  febrile  symptoms  in  acute 
disease. 

A'PYROUS  (a,  priv.,  ttC/o,  fire).  A term  applied  to  bodies  which  ^ 
sustain  the  action  of  a strong  heat  for  a long  time,  without  change  of 
figure  or  other  properties.  In  this  respect  apyrous  bodies  differ  from  . 
those  which  are  simply  refractory.^  which  may  be  altered  though  not 
fused  by  heat. 

A'QUA  FO'RTIS.  A name  applied  by  the  alchemists  to  nitric  acid, 
on  account  of  its  strong  solvent  and  corrosive  properties. 

A'QUA  LABYRI'NTHI.  Liquor  of  Scarpa  ; a fluid  found  in  the  ■ 
cavities  of  the  petrous  bone.  It  is  secreted  by  a mucous  membi-ane 
which  lines  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals. 

A'QUA  MORGAGNI.  The  name  given  to  a minute  quantity  of 
fluid,  supposed  by  Morgagni  to  be  contained  within  the  capsule  of  the  ■ 
lens. 

A'QUA  RE'GIA.  Nitro-liydrochloric  acid.  Royal  water;  the 
name  given  by  the  alchemists  to  a mixture  of  two  parts  by  measure  of 
strong  spirit  of  salt  with  one  part  by  measure  of  strong  aqua  fortis  ; 
from  its  property  of  dissolving  gold,  styled  the  king  of  metals. 

A'QUA  TOFA'NIA.  A subtle,  certain,  slow-consuming  poison, 
prepared  by  a woman  named  Tophania,  or  Tofana,  of  Sicily.  The  phials 
of  the  aqua  bore  the  inscription,  “ Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari.” 
Its  composition  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  was  probably  an 
arsenical  solution. 

A'QUA  VI'TiE.  Eau  de  Vie.  A name  given  in  commerce  to 
ardent  spirit  of  the  first  distillation.  Distillers  call  it  lotv  wines. 

A'QUA  VULNERA'RIA  (vubtus,  a wound).  A remedy  applied 
to  wounds  ; another  term  for  arquebusade. 

A'QUiE  DESTILLATjE.  Aquce  Stillaiitia;.  Distilled  waters; 
waters  impregnated  with  the  essential  oil  of  vegetiibles,  principally  de- 
signed as  grateful  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  more  active  remedies. 

A'QUjE  MINERA'LES.  AqucB  Martiales.  Mineral  waters;  a 
term  conventionally  applied  to  such  waters  as  are  distinguished  from 
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spring,  lake,  river,  or  other  waters,  by  some  real  or  supposed  medicinal 
properties.  Mineral  waters  are  of  four  kinds  ; — 

1.  Acidulous;  owing  their  properties  chiefly  to  carbonate  acid  ; as 
those  of  Pyrmont,  Seltzer,  Spa,  Carlsbad,  and  Scarborough. 

2.  Chalybeate  ; containing  iron  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  carbonate,  or 
muriate  ; they  have  a styptic,  inky  taste  ; they  are  found  at  Brighton, 
Cheltenham,  Bath,  and  Tunbridge. 

3.  Sulphw-eous  or  hepatic  ; deriving  their  character  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  either  uncombined,  or  united  with  lime  or  an  alkali ; they 
are  found  at  Enghien,  Ai.\-la-Chapelle,  Harrogate,  and  Moffat. 

4.  Saline ; containing  a large  quantity  of  some  salt ; as  tliose  of 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Seidlitz,  and  all  brackish  waters. 

A'Q UEDU CT  (a(y«re  a water-course).  A term  applied  to 

certain  canals  occurring  in  different  parU  of  the  body,  as  those — 

1.  Of  Fallopius.  The  canal  by  which  the  portio  dura  winds  through 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

2.  Of  Sylvius.  Tlie  canal  which  e.xtends  backwards,  under  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina,  into  tlie  fourth  ventricle. 

3.  Of  the  CocJdea.  A foramen  of  the  temporal  bone,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  a small  vein  from  the  cochlea. 

4.  Of  the  Vcslibulum.  The  commencement  of  a small  canal,  which 
opens  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  transmits  a 
small  vein. 

A'QLEOUS  (uf/na,  water).  A term  now  coming  into  general  use 
for  designating  definite  combinations  with  water.  The  term  hydrate 
has  long  been  employed  for  tlie  same  purpose.  A prefix  is  used  wlien 
there  is  more  than  one  atom,  as  in  fn'«-aqueous,  icr-hydrate. 

A'QUEOUS  HUMOR  {ac/Mi,  water).  That  portion  of  the  trans- 
p.arcnt  contents  of  the  eye  which  lies  between  the  cornea  and  the 
iris. 

A'QUO-CAPSULI'TIS.  This  unclassical  term  has  been  applied  to 
inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous  humor  or  lining  membrane 
of  the  cornea.  But,  as  there  is  no  such  membrane,  the  term  really 
denotes  inflammation  of  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea. 

A'QUULA  (dim.  of  aqua,  water).  A little  water;  a small  stream. 
A fatty  tumor  situated  under  the  skin  of  the  eyelid. 

ARjV'CHNOlD  MEMBRANE  (d/odyiM),  a spider’s  web,  tldov,  like- 
ness). Meninx  media.  The  fine  coinveb-like  membrane  situated  be- 
tween the  dura  and  the  pia  mater.  It  is  tlie  serous  membrane  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres,  and,  in  common  with  other  serous  membranes, 
secretes  a fluid,  called  the  arachnoid  fluid,  into  its  interior. 

1.  Arachnoiditis,  or  Arachnitis.  Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane  of  the  brain  ; also  termed  meningitis. 

2.  Sub-arachnoidian  fluid.  A serous  secretion,  which  fills  all  the 
spaces  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  and  distends  the  araclinoYd 
of  the  spinal  cord  so  completely,  us  to  enable  it  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  space  included  in  the  sheath  of  the  dura  mater. 

3;  The  Arachnoid  apophyses,  or  cobweb-like  offshoots,  of  the  old 
writers,  signified  nervous  filaments.  Sometimes  the  term  arachnoid 
was  applied  to  the  pulse,  when  so  small  and  unsteady  that  it  was 
fancifully  compared  to  a cobweb  gently  shaken  by  the  wind  ; sometimes 
to  the  urine,  when  fatty  substances,  like  cobwebs,  float  on  the  surface. 
The  term  arachnoid  was  most  frequently  joined  to  x^tuiv,  when  it  pro- 
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bably  never  signified  tlie  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain  (as  in 

modern  anatomical  works),  but  one  of  the  membranes  of  the  eve. 

Grcenliill. 

AR^O'METER  (apaio^,  thin  or  light,  fxi-rpov,  a measure).  An 
instrument  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  fluids,  generally  such  as  are  less  dense  than  water,  but  capable 
of  being  used  also  to  determine  those  of  any  fluids,  and  even  of  solid 
bodies.  It  differs  little  from  a hydroineter,  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks 
in  any  fluid  being  the  test  of  the  gravity  of  that  fluid. 

A RBOR.  A tree.  The  term  is  applied  to  some  arborescent  forms 
assumed  by  metals  under  certain  conditions; — 

1.  Arbor  DiancB.  A term  applied  to  silver,  when  precipitated  from 
its  oxide  in  the  metallic  form  by  mercury ; prepared  by  introducing 
mercury  into  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

2.  Arbor  Saturni.  A term  applied  to  lead,  when  separated  from  its 
salts  in  a metallic  state  by  zinc ; prepared  by  suspending  a piece  of 
zinc  in  a solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

A'RBOR  VIT/E  CEREBELLl.  Literally,  tree  of  life  of  the  brain. 
A term  applied  to  the  arborescerit  appearance  presented  by  the  cere- 
bellum when  cut  into  vertically. 

Arbor  vitcB  uterina.  A term  applied  to  an  arborescent  arrangement 
of  folds  on  the  interior  of  the  cervix  uteri.  They  resemble  the  smallest 
of  the  carnese  columnaj  of  the  heart. 

ARCA'NUM  {area,  a chest).  A secret ; a secret  remedy  ; a remedy 
which  owes  its  value  to  its  being  kept  secret.  Thus,  sulphate  of  potash 
was  formerly  called  arcanum  duplicatum  ; acetate  of  potash,  arcanum 
tartari  ; deutoxide  of  mercury,  arcarmm  corallinum,  &c. 

ARCH,  FE'MORAL.  The  name  of  a considerable  arch  formed 
over  the  concave  border  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  bounded  above  by  Pou- 
part’s  ligament,  below  by  the  border  of  the  pubes  and  ilium. 

ARCH,  NEURAL;  HjEMAL.  Terms  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to 
the  bony  hoops  constituting  the  chief  part  of  the  primary  segment  of 
the  vertebra  in  the  archetype  vertebrate  skeleton.  1.  The  neural  arch 
is  that  which  is  placed  above  the  centrum  or  body  of  the  vertebra  (or 
projects  backwards  in  the  human  skeleton),  for  the  protection  of  a seg- 
ment of  the  nervous  axis.  2.  The  hminal  arch  is  that  which  is  placed 
beneath  the  centrum  (or  extends  forward  in  man),  for  the  protection  of 
a segment  of  the  vascular  system.  See  Vertebra. 

Arches,  visceral.  A term  applied  to  the  haemal  arches  of  the  cranial 
vertebra;  in  the  embryo.  Their  interspaces  are  called  visceral  clefts. 

ARCH  OF  THE  AORTA.  The  curved  portion  occurring  between 
the  ascending  and  the  descending  portions  of  the  aorta. 

ARCH,  [PALMxVR,  DEEP.  Arcus  palmaris.  The  arch  formed 
by  the  radial  artery  as  it  crosses  the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  hand. 

ARCH,  PLANTAR.  Arcus  plantaris.  The  slight  curve  described 
by  the  transverse  portion  of  the  external  plantar  .ai'tery,  the  convexity 
being  directed  forwards. 

ARCHjE'US  (dpxalos,  from  dpx’i,  a beginning).  This  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  Particelsus  and  Plelmont,  the  all-pervading  pnmKrtt 
mobile,  or  fundamental  principle  of  life,  which  penetrates  all  parts  of 
the  living  body,  and  on  the  condition  of  which  depends  sickness  or 
health on  its  presence,  life;  on  its  absence,  death.  The  word  is 
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formed  in  imitation  of  the  term  “ fundamental  principle 

ofnatnre,"  used  by  Hippocrates.  iSec  jhiima. 

ARCHEGE'NESIS.  (dpx’J.  beginning,  generation). 

Arche/nosis,  or  Life-Evolution.  A term  connected  with  the  universal 
evolution  theory,  and  denoting  the  origin  of  the  simplest  organisms 
from  so-called  lifeless  inorganic  material.  See  Abiogenusis  and 
Panspermism.  , , 

A'RCHETYPE  stamped  as  a model ; from  apxn.^ 

beginning,  and  tuttov,  a type,  from  tutctoi,  to  stamp).  A model  or 
fundamental  pattern  on  which  a system  is  constructed,  and  to  which  all 
modifications  of  such  a system  may  be  referred,  as  the  vertebrate 
archetiipe  in  Comparative  Anatomy. 

A'RCHIL.  Orchil;  Cudbear.  A violet-red  or  blue  dye,  procured 
from  the  lichens  Rocella  lincioria  and  Ccanoru  tarlurea. 

ARCHOPTO'SIS,  ARCHOPTU'MA  (a’/oxe*.  anus,  irtTn-aj,  -n-t- 
TT-TioNfi,  to  fall).  The  former  term  denotes  a falling  of  the  rectum  ; the 
latter,  its  fall,  or  prolapsus  ani.  See  Anua. 

A'RCTFORM  FIBRKS  (arcus,  a bow, /ir/iia,  likeness).  A term 
applied  by  Mr.  Solly  to  a set  of  fibres  which  proceed  from  the  corpus 
pyramidalc,  and  pass  outw’ards,  beneath  the  corpus  olivare,  to  the  cere- 
bellum. lie  distinguishes  them  into  two  layers,  the  superficial  cere- 
bellar, and  the  deep  cerebellar  fiJires. 

ARCTA'TIO  (arctare,  to  narrow).  Constipation  of  the  intestines; 
also  preternatural  straightness  of  the  vagina.  Also,  the  narrowing  of 
the  calibre  of  an  artery  from  inflammation.  Total  closure  is  called 
occlusio. 

ARCUA'TIO  (arcus,  a bow).  A gibbosity,  or  curvature,  of  the 
dorsal  vertebra:,  the  sternum,  or  the  tibia. 

A'RCUS  CRURA'LIS.  The  crural  arch  ; another  name  for  Pou- 
part’s  ligament,  or  the  ligamentum  Fallopii. 

A'RCUS  SENI'LIS  (bow  of  old  age).  Lcucoma  gerotdotoxon ; nutcula 
coniece  arcuata.  An  opaeiue  circle  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
occurring  in  advanced  age,  and  depending  on  fatty  degcuemtion . 

A'RDOR  (ardcre,  to  burn).  A sense  of  heat  or  burning.  Hence 
the  terms,  ardor  urmce,  a sense  of  scalding  experienced  on  passing  the 
urine;  ardor  ventriculi,  heart-burn;  ardor  siomacki,  pyrosis;  ardor 
febrilis,  the  hot  period  of  fever,  &c.  .See  Fervor. 

A'REA  (arere,  to  be  dry).  Literally,  an  0}>en  place.  Under  this 
term  Celsus  describes  two  varieties  ol Alopekia,  or  baldness,  viz.  ; — 

1.  Area  diffluens.  Diffluent  arcated  hair;  consisting  of  bald  plots 
of  an  indeterminate  figure,  in  the  beard  as  well  as  in  the  scalp.  This 
is  the  true  alopekia  of  the  Greeks. 

2.  Area  serj>e/is.  Serpentine  arcated  hair;  consisting  of  baldness 
commencing  at  the  occiput,  and  winding  in  a line  not  exceeding  two 
fingers’  breadth,  to  each  ear,  sometimes  to  the  forehead  ; often  termi- 
nating spontaneously.  This  is  the  ophiasis  of  the  Greeks. 

A'REA  PELLU'CIDA.  The  transparent  space  formed  after  the 
lapse  of  several  hom-s  in  the  incubated  egg,  around  the  first  trace  of  the 
embryo,  by  the  middle  portion  of  the  germinal  membrane.  This  is  also 
called  area  gerniinativa. 

1.  Area  vasculosa.  A second  distinct  space  surrounding  the  area 
pcllucida,  and  so  named  from  the  formation  of  the  blood-vessels  in 
it. 
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2.  Area  vitelliua.  A third  distinct  space  surrounding  the  area  vas- 
culosa.  This  zone  eventually  encloses  the  whole  yolk. 

AREFA'CTION  {are/ctcere,  to  make  dry).  The  process  of  drying 
a substance  previous  to  pulverization. 

AREN  A'TION  (arena,  sand).  Saburration.  The  practice  of  sand- 
bathing; the  application  of  hot  sand,  enclosed  in  a bag  or  bladder,  to 
the  body  as  a stimulant  and  sudorific. 

ARE'OLA  (dim.  of  area,  a void  space).  The  pink  or  brown  circle 
which  surrounds  the  nipple  of  the  female  breast.  Also  the  name  given 
by  Brow'n  to  an  opaque  spot  or  nucleus  observed  in  the  cells  of  plants, 
and  since  termed  by  Schleiden  cytohlast. 

ARE'OLAR  TISSUE  (areola,  dim.  of  area,  a void  space).  The 
filmy  tissue  which  connects  the  other  component  parts  of  the  body  in 
such  a manner  as  to  allow  of  a greater  or  less  freedom  of  motion  among 
them.  Hence  it  has  also  been  termed  connective  tissue.  It  is  the  tela 
cellulosa,  ov  cellular  tissue,  of  older  writers;  but  this  term  is  manifestly 
inappropriate,  as  its  ultimate  structure  appeai-s  to  be  of  a fibrous 
character.  For  this  reason  it  is  also  called  filamentous  tissue. 

A'RGEM  A (npyt/xa,  from  dpyoi,  while).  A small  white  speck  or 
ulcer,  occurring  partly  on  the  cornea,  partly  on  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the 
eye. 

ARGE'NTINE  FLOWERS  OF  ANTIMONY  [argentum,  silver). 
The  sesquioxide  of  antimony,  frequently  occurring  in  the  form  of  small 
shining  needles  of  silvery  whiteness. 

ARGE'NTUM  [apyos,  white).  Silver;  a brilliant  white  metal, 
occurring  in  the  metallic  state,  and  obtained  from  the  ores  of  lead. 
Argentum  purificatum  is  refined  or  pure  metallic  silver.  Argentum 
divisum  is  metallic  silver,  finely  pulverized.  Argentum  foliatum  is 
silver-leaf.  Argentum  in  mmculis  is  shell-silver.  Argenti  nitras  is 
lunar  caustic.  Argentum  zootinicum  is  cyanide  of  silver.  The  follow- 
ing are  misnomers : — 

1.  Argentum  musivum.  Mosaic  silver;  made  of  bismuth  and  tin 
melted  together,  with  the  addition  of  quicksilver. 

2.  Argentum  vivum.  Quicksilver,  or  mercury;  found  native,  but 
mostly  extracted  from  the  native  sulphurets. 

3.  Argentum  vivum  purificatum.  Hydrargyrus  purificatus;  or  quick- 
silver rubbed  with  an  equal  weight  of  iron  filings,  and  distilled. 

ARG'lLLA  (apyo'?,  white).  Argillaceous  Earth.  White  clay,  or 
potter’s  earth  ; the  earth  of  clay,  called  in  chemistry  alumina,  from  its 
being  obtained  in  gi'eatest  purity  from  alum.  See  Alumina. 

Argilla  vitriolata.  Alum. 

A'RGOL  or  ARGAL.  Wine-stone.  Crude  tartar;  an  acidulous 
concrete  salt,  deposited  by  wine  on  the  sides  of  vessels,  and  used  by 
dyers  as  a mordant. 

ARGY'RIA  (dpyopot,  silver).  The  slate-coloured  stain  of  the  skin 
produced  by  the  internal  use  of  the  salts  of  silver. 

A'RILLODE.  A false  arillus  or  aril ; a term  now  applied  to  the 
mace  of  the  nutmeg,  said  to  be  an  expansion  of  the  exostonie. 

ARI'LLUS.  A term  applied,  in  botany,  to  an  expansion  of  the 
placenta,  or  funiculus,  about  the  seed,  as  the  mace  of  the  nutmeg,  and 
the  red  covering  of  the  seed  of  the  spindle-tree. 

ARMAMENTA'RIUM.  Literally,  an  arsenal  or  armoury.  Hence, 
parvis  componere  magna,  an  “armouiy”  of  surgical  instruments. 
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ARMY  ITCH.  A special  form  of  contagious  skin-disease,  engen- 
dered by  camp-life,  and  characterized  by  itching,  but  said  to  have  no 
rcltition  to  sco>bics. 

ARQUA'TUS  MORBUS  (arcuaius,  from  arcus,  a bow).  Literally, 
the  arched  disease ; a name  formerly  given  to  jaundice,  from  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  its  colour  to  that  of  the  rainbow. 

A'RROW-ROOT.  A term  applied  to  the  fecula,  or  starch,  pre- 
pared from  the  tubers  of  the  Maranta  arundinacea  of  the  West  Indies  ; 
the  tubers  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  from 
poisoned  arrotvs.  Some  writers  derive  the  word  from  ara-ruta,  an 
Indian  term  meaning  mealy  root. 

Arrow-root,  British.  A fecula  prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  Arum 
maculatum,  or  Cuckoo-pint,  in  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

ARSE'NICUM  {dpatvu^ou,  masculine,  an  ancient  epithet,  denoting 
strong  acrimonious  properties).  Arsenic  ; an  elementary  substance  of 
a bluish-white  colour,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  form  of  arscuiuret  of 
iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt.  Arsenic  is  often  classed  among  the  metals 
which  it  resembles  in  some  of  its  properties.  (The  dpaevLKov  of  the 
Greeks  was  not  our  ar.senic,  hut  i/ellow  orpiment.) 

1.  Arsenious  Acid.  Tliis  compound,  frequently  called  tchite  arsc7iic, 
and  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  is  an  “anhydrous  acid,”  obtained  by  roasting 
arsenical  ores,  and  purified  by  sublimation.  Its  salts  are  called  arsenites. 
See  Anhydrides. 

2.  Arseiiic  Acid.  The  compound  which  results  from  the  further 
acidification  of  the  arse7iious  with  nitric  acid.  Its  salts  are  called 
arse7iiates. 

3.  A/-senical  Green  ; Schweinfiirt  green  ; Impcrud  green.  Anaceto- 
arsenite  of  copper;  a beautiful  but  very  poisonous  green  pigment,  pre- 
pared by  boiling  verdigris  and  arsenious  acid  togetlier. 

4.  A7'se7iiuret ; Arsc7iide.  Chemical  names  of  a compound  of  arsenic 
with  a metal  or  any  elementary  substance. 

ARTE'RIA  (di)'f),air,  rtipicu,  to  hold).  An  Artery.  The  Ancients 
applied  this  term  to  two  distinct  kinds  of  tube,  viz.,  the  smooth,  or 
a7-teries,  and  the  rough,  or  Wonchi.  The  latter  application  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  etymology  given  above.  But  Dr.  Greenhill  observes 
that  the  derivation  from  aipw,  to  7\iise  or  carry,  will  suit  either  of  the 
meanings  sufficiently  well,  “as  the  lungs  may  be  sujiposed  to  be  carried 
or  suspended  by  the  trachea,  or  the  heart  by  the  aorta.” 

1.  Artei'ia  inno7ni7iata.  A trunk  arising  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

2.  Arteido!  helicuuB.  The  name  given  by  hlUller  to  one  set  of  the 
arterial  branches  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis.  “ They  come  off  from 
the  side  of  the  arteries,  and  consist  of  short,  slightly-curled  branches, 
terminating  abruptly  by  a rounded,  apparently  closed  e.xtremity,  turned 
back  somewhat  on  itself : these  are  sometimes  single ; sometimes 
several  arise  from  one  stem,  forming  a tuft.” 

3.  ArtericB  venosce.  The  four  pulmonary  veins  were  so  called, 
because  they  contained  arterial  blood. 

4.  Arterial  Circle  of  Willis.  This  is  formed  by  branches  of  the 
carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

ARTERIALIZA'TION.  The  conversion  of  the  ve7ious  into  the 
artei-ial  blood ; a term  applied  to  tbe  change  induced  in  the  blood  as  it 
passes  through  the  lungs,  by  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  the 
abstraction  of  o.xygen  from  the  air. 
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ARTERIO'TOM Y (cpriipiu,  an  artery,  To;uij,  section).  I.  The 
opening  of  an  artery  to  let  blood,  generally  the  U-mporal.  2.  That 
part  of  anatomy  whieh  treats  of  the  dissection  of  the  arteries. 

ARTERI'l'IS.  Inflammation  of  an  artery  or  arteries.  It  occurs 
in  two  distinct  forms,  viz.,  the  aditesive  or  limited,  and  the  diffused  or 
erysipelatous. 

ARTHRO'DIA  (dpdpuidta,  a particular  kind  of  articulation,  Galen). 
By  the  older  writers  this  term  was  used,  as  it  is  now,  to  denote  a species 
of  synarthrosis,  a joint  having  extensive  movement.  It  is  a shallow 
articulation,  as  that  of  the  humerus  with  the  glenoid  cavity. 

A'RTIIRON  {dpOpov).  A term  sometimes  generally  applied  to  any 
kind  of  joint,  but  also  restricted  to  the  natural  juxtaposition  of  movable 
bones,  as  distinguished  from  symphysis,  or  the  union  of  immovable  bones. 
See  Articulation. 

1.  Arthritis.  Inflammatory  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  of  the  whole 
or  greater  part  of  the  struetures  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  a joint. 
The  term  was  applied  by  the  Ancients  to  general  gout,  but  has  been 
extended  to  other  affections  of  the  joints.  See  Gout. 

2.  Arthr-odyriia  {6Suvn,^a.\o.).  Pain  of  the  joints. 

3.  Arihro-logy  (Xo'yos,  a description).  A description  of  the  joints. 

4.  Arthro-pyosis  {irvov,T^v.s).  Suppuration  of  a joint. 

5.  Arthrosis.  Articulation,  or  jointing,  fiee  Articulation. 

A'RTIADS  {apTtov,  even,  of  numbers  ; opposed  to  Treptatroc,  odd). 

A term  connected  with  the  new  theory  of  atomic  weights,  and  denoting 
elements  of  even  atomicity,  including  the  dyads,  tetrads,  and  hexads. 
See  Atomicity  and  Perissads. 

ARTICULA'RIS  (articuhis,  a joint).  Relating  to  joints  ; particu- 
larly applied  to  the  arteries  given  off  from  the  popliteal. 

Articularis  genu.  This,  and  the  term  suhcrurceus,  have  been  applied 
to  a few  detached  muscular  fibres,  frequently  found  under  the  lower 
part  of  the  cruralis,  and  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint. 

ARTICULA/TION  a joint).  ^J'f/trosts,  a jointing.  The 

mechanism  hy  which  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  connected  with  one 
another.  The  forms  of  articulation  are — 

I.  Synarthrosis,  or  Immovable  Articulation. 

1.  IJarmonia  {ap <o,  to  adapt).  Close-jointing;  in  which  the  bones 
merely  lie  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  those  of  the  face. 

2.  Schindylesis  {axiuduXnais, a fissure).  A mode  of  jointing,  by  which 
a projection  of  one  bone  is  inserted  into  a groove  or  fissure  in  another, 
as  in  the  articulations  of  the  vomer  with  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid 
and  with  the  central  lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

3.  Gumphosis  {yopepos,  a nail).  Nail-like  insertion,  as  of  the  teeth 
into  their  sockets  ; their  roots  being  fixed  into  the  alveoli,  like  nails 
into  a board.  This  is  the  only  example  of  this  kind  of  articulation. 

4.  Sutura.  Literally,  a seam.  A dove-tailing  form  of  articulation, 
the  most  solid  of  the  four  forms  of  synarthrosis  ; it  occurs  in  the  union 
of  the  flat  bones  of  the  skull  with  each  other.  There  are  two  varieties, 
viz.: — 

a.  Sutura  serrata,  as  in  the  serrated,  or  saw-like,  union  of  the  frontal 
with  the  parietal  bones,  and  of  the  parietal  bones  with  one  another. 

/3.  Sutura  squamosa,  as  in  the  scale-like  connexion  of  the  temporal 
with  the  parietal  bone. 
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II.  DiartJirosis,  or  Movable  Articulation. 

1.  Arthrodia.  In  this  form  of  articulation,  the  extent  of  motion  is 
limited,  as  in  the  articulations  of  both  extremities  of  the  ehyicle  and 
ribs,  in'the  articulations  of  the  radius  with  the  ulna,  of  the  fibula  with 
the  tibia,  of  the  articular  processes  of  the  vertebra;,  and  of  the  bones  of 
the  carpus  and  tarsus  with  one  another,  &c. 

2.  Ginglymus  (yi'yyXoMdt,  a hinge).  Hinge-like  articulation,  in 
which  the  bones  move  upon  one  another  in  two  directions  only,  viz., 
forw.ards  and  backwards ; but  the  degree  of  motion  may  be  very  con- 
siderable. Examples  occur  in  the  elbow,  the  wrist,  the  knee,  the  .ankle, 
the  lower  jaw,  &c. 

3.  Enarthrosis  (tv,  in,  agQpoiai^,  articulation).  Ball-and-socket 
joint,  the  most  extensive  in  its  range  of  motion  of  all  the  movable 
joints.  There  are  three  examples  of  this  kind  of  joint,  viz.,  the  hip,  the 
shoulder,  and  the  .articulation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
with  the  trapezium. 

III.  Amphi-arthrosis,  o\  Abixed  Artiadation. 

This  kind  of  articulation  is  intermediate  between  the  immovable  and 
the  movable  forms.  It  is  characterized  by  luaving  an  intervening 
substance  between  the  contiguous  ends  of  the  bones,  and  permitting 
only  a slight  or  obscure  degree  of  motion.  Examples  occur  in  the  con- 
nexion between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;,  tbe  union  of  the  first  two 
pieces  of  the  sternum,  and  the  sac.ro-iliac  and  |>ubic  symphyses.  This 
articulation  has  been  called  diarthrose  de  contumite. 

ARTI'CULO  MORTIS.  At  the  critic.al  moment  of  death.  A term 
applied  to  a person  who  is  moribund,  or  dying. 

ARTI'CULUS  NOTHUS  (nothus,  i>b6o?,  spurious).  Fractura  non 
coiens.  Ununited  fracture,  or  false  joint. 

A'RTOS  (dpTos,  a loaf  of  whe.aten-bread).  The  Greek  term  for 
wheaten-bread,  as  distinguished  from  ndX,n,  or  barley-bread.  Arto- 
Jereas  is  bread-meat  or  sandwich  ; arto-gala,  bread  and  milk,  perh.aps  a 
poultice  ; arto-meli,  bread  and  honey,  possibly  a cataplasm. 

A'RTUS  (ctpto,  to  adapt;  hence  dpHpov).  This  term  properly  means 
a. joint — “per  membra,  per  artus,”  in  every  limb  and  joint.  But  it  is 
taken  in  a more  general  sense,  and  applied  to  the  limbs  of  the  body. 
See  Memhrum. 

ARYTjE'NOID  cartilages  (dpoToivo,  a ewer,  tides,  like- 
ness). A term  applied  to  two  triangular  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  The 
derivation  of  the  term  relates  to  the  appearance  of  both  cartilages  taken 
together,  and  covered  by  mucous  membrane.  In  the  animals  whieh 
were  the  principal  subjects  of  dissection  among  the  Ancients,  the  open- 
ing of  the  larynx  with  the  aryta;noid  cartilages  bears  a striking  resem- 
blance to  the  mouth  of  a pitcher  or  etcer  h.aving  a large  spout. 

ARYT/E'NOIl)  GLANDS.  The  mueous  glands  situated  in  the 
aryta-no-epiglottidcan  folds  of  the  larynx. 

ASA-FCE'TID  A.  A gum-resin  obtained,  by  incision,  from  the  living 
root  of  N.arthex  Asafcctida,  an  Indian  umbelliferous  plant. 

ASAPHI'A  {dadil>tia,  from  a,  priv.,  aatpjjs,  clear).  This  Greek 
term  denotes,  generally,  w.ant  of  clearness,  uncertainty,  as  of  the  mind  ; 
but  it  has  been  employed,  in  a special  sense,  to  denote  a want  of  clear- 
ness of  articulation  or  speech. 
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ASBE'STOS  (a,  priv.,  cr^tj/yu/ji,  to  extinguish).  A fibrous  variety 
of  liornblende  or  treniolite,  of  so  soft  .a  texture  that  it  can  be  spun  anil 
woven  like  flax,  and  so  incombustible  that  it  can  be  cleaned,  when  dirty, 
by  Imrning  it.  There  are  several  varieties,  all  more  or  less  flexible  arid 
fibrous,  and  termed  amianthus  or  mountain-flax,  &c. 

ASCARIS  (da-Kapi'^w,  to  jump).  The  name  of  a genus  of  para- 
sitical ccelelminthous  worms  found  in  the  human  body.  Ascaris  lum- 
bricoides  is  the  long  and  round  worm  ; ascaris  vermicularis,  the  thread 
or  maw-worm;  ascaris  mystax,  a worm  found  in  the  intestines.  See 
Vermes. 

A'SCI  (atTKot,  a sack).  The  tubes  or  membranous  bladders  which 
contain  the  sporules  of  crvptog.amic  plants.  See  Apothecia. 

ASCI'DIUM  {darKiSLov,  dim.  of  «<r»cdy,  a leathern  bag).  A name 
given  to  the  petiole  of  certain  plants,  when  it  is  leaf-like,  and  the 
margins  are  folded  inward,  so  as  to  form  a closed  urn  or  pitcher.  See 
Ampidla. 

ASCFTES  {dcTKos,  a sack ; a skin-bottle ; a big-bellied  man). 
Hydrops  ventris,  vel  abdominis.  Dropsy  of  the  belly  or  abdomen.  It 
was  so  named  from  the  presence  of  the  fluid  in  the  peritonanim,  as  in  a 
skin  or  bag.  It  is  one  of  the  three  species  of  dropsy  recognized  by  the 
Ancients,  the  others  being  anasarca  and  tympanites. 

ASE'PTA  (ao-jiTTTov,  not  liable  to  rot;  from  a,  priv.,  and  auTropai, 
to  become  rotten).  A term  for  substances  which  are  free  from  the 
putrefactive  process. 

ASI'TIA  (a,  priv.,  ctItov,  food).  Literally,  loant  of  food.  Hippo- 
crates employs  the  word  to  denote  fasting,  and  also  want  of  appetite. 

ASO'DES  {da-diSps,  from  ao-ij,  naiisea,  and  the  termination  -(udijy, 
denoting /«/?!e4s).  Sidyect  to  nausea,  as  applied  to  a patient  or  a dia- 
thesis ; or  accompanied  by  nausea,  as  applied  to  terms  expressing  pain, 
fever,  &c. 

A'SPERA  ARTE'RIA.  Literally,  a rough  air-vessel.  The  trachea ; 
the  wind-pipe  which  conveys  the  air  into  the  lungs,  n.amed  from  the 
inequality  of  its  cartilages.  See  Arteria. 

ASPE'RMIA  (da-TTsp/xos,  from  a,  priv.,  and  tnriptxa,  semen). 
Complete  absence  of  seminal  secretion,  occurring  in  atrophy  or  fi'om 
absence  of  the  testes. 

ASPE'RSION  (aspergere,  to  sprinkle).  A kind  of  affusion  in  which 
the  liquid  is  thrown,  drop  by  drop,  like  rain,  upon  the  body.  Aspersio 
is  the  act  of  besprinkling;  aspergo  is  the  sprinkling  itself. 

ASPHALT.  A solid  bituminous  substance,  probably  derived  from 
decayed  vegetable  matter. 

ASPHY'XIA  (a,  priv.,  the  pulse).  Defectus  pulsus;  de- 

fectus  animi.  This  term  simply  ptdselessness,  but  it  is  generally 

used  to  ex|)ress  the  effects  of  interrupted  respiration,  as  in  the  case  of 
drowning,  hanging,  or  noxious  vapours.  For  these  conditions,  how- 
ever, apncea  is  the  proper  term.  This  leads  to  asphyxia.  But  asphyxia 
may  occur  at  once,  the  breathing  continuing,  and  lead  to  apncea,  as  i 
some  cases  of  death  from  chloroform  and  amylcnc.  See  Apncea. 

ASPIRA'TION,  PNEUMATIC  {aspiratio,  a blowing  to  or  upon). 
The  operation  of  dr.awing  off  gas  or  liquid  from  a tumor,  by  means  of  a 
pneumatic  apparatus  termed  aspirator. 

ASSAYTNG  (essaycr,  to  try).  The  chemical  operation  of  ascer- 
taining the  quality  of  a metal,  usually  gold  and  silver,  in  an  oi-e  or 
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mixture.  It  differs  from  Analysis  only  in  degree,  and  is  performed  in 
the  dry  way  by  heat,  or  in  the  moist  way,  by  acids,  &c.  See  Cupella- 
tion.  , 

A'SSIDENT  SIGNS  {assidere,  to  sit  by).  A term  applied  to  occa- 
sional signs  of  a disease.  They  are  distinguished  from  pathognomonic 
signs,  which  are  inseparable  from  a disease. 

ASSIMILATION  (assimilare,  to  make  like).  The  conversion  of 
food  into  nutriment.  1.  To  the  process  of  the  mingling  of  the  food,  in 
the  form  of  chyle,  with  the  blood.  Front  gave  the  name  primary  assimi- 
lation. 2.  To  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  capillaries,  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  formation  and  modification  of  the  lymph,  he  gave  the 
name  secondary  assimilation. 

ASSO'CIATE  MOVEMENTS.  Consensual  Movements.  Those 
movements  wliich,  contrary  to  our  will,  accompany  other,  voluntary, 
movements,  those  connected  by  habit  or  sympathy.  Thus,  the  eye 
cannot  be  moved  inwards,  by  the  action  of  the  rectus  internus,  without 
contraction  of  the  iris  being  produced. 

A'SSUS  (quasi  ursus,  from  ardere,  to  burn).  Roasted,  as  applied  to 
foods,  and  distinguished  from  eliams,  boiled  ; “ simul  assis  miscuoris 
elixa.”  But  Celstis  has  assa  ttutria',  a careful  nurse  ; quod  puero  adsit, 
or  assit,  which  is  of  a different  origin.  See  Elixation. 

ASTEATO'DES  (a,  priv.,  cTtaTwS>is,  tallowy).  A term  denoting 
deficiency  in  the  sebaceous  secretion  ; deficient  action  of  the  sebaceous 
glands. 

ASTHENI'A  (da-dii/cia,  want  of  strength).  A failure  of  strength, 
or  paralysis  of  the  central  oigan  of  the  circulation. 

A'STHENIC  DISEASES  (do-fifi/iKo'v,  weakly ; daOunh,  weak,  from 
a,  priv.,  atitvos,  strength).  Diseases  chaiactcrized  by  want  of  vigour. 
The  term  asthenic  is  nearly  synonymous  with  tlie  words  typhoid  and 
adynamic.  See  Sthenic. 

"ASTHENO'PI  A (dtrdtvj)!,  weak,  the  eye).  Afuscular  amauro- 
sis. Weak  sight;  that  “state  of  vision  in  which  the  eyes  are  unable 
to  sustain  continued  exercise  upon  near  objects,  although  the  patient, 
on  first  viewing  such  objects,  generally  secs  them  distinctly,  can  employ 
his  sight  for  any  length  of  time  in  viewing  distant  objects,  and  presents 
no  external  appearance  of  disease  of  the  eyes.” — Mackctizie. 

A'STHMA  (derd^d^u),  to  breatlie  heavily).  Dyspneea  occun-ing  in 
paroxysms,  with  intervals  of  freedom  of  respiration.  Humored  asthma, 
or  bronchorrhrea,  is  characterized  by  bronchial  flux  ; congestive  asthma, 
or  dry  catarrh,  by  scanty  expectoration ; spasmodic  asthma,  by  pre- 
sumed spasmodic  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  air-tubes;  hay- 
asthma,  by  the  peculiarities  of  hay-fes'cr;  and  hysteric  asthma,  by 
extraordinary  frequency  of  the  respirations,  with  perfectly  healthy 
sound  of  the  chest  and  breathing.  Asthma  cultrariorum  is  Grinders’ 
asthma;  asthma  mehdlariorum.  Miners’  asthma. 

ASTI'GMATISM  (a,  priv.,  o-Tty/ao,  a spot).  A term  applied  by 
Dr.  Donders  to  the  phenomena  which  result  from  inequality  of  the 
refractive  media,  depending  on  variation  of  the  density  of  the  cornea. 
Tlie  term  denotes  that  rays  derived  from  one  point  do  not  again  unite 
into  one  point. 

1.  Irregular  astigmatism.  “An  aberration,  which  has  reference  to 
the  r.ays  refracted  in  one  and  the  same  meridian.”  In  this  variety  a 
Roman  letter,  for  example,  appears  confused. 
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2.  Regular  astigmatism.  “ An  abeiration  dependent  on  the  diflFer- 
ence  in  the  focal  length  of  the  different  meridians  of  the  light- 
refracting  system.”  In  this  variety  a square  appears  extended  into  an 
oblong. 

ASTIGMO'METFR.  An  instrument  employed  in  cases  of  astig- 
matism, for  determining,  and  noting,  for  the  guidance  of  the  optician, 
the  precise  angular  position  of  the  axes  of  the  cylindrical  lenses  required 
for  correction. 

ASTRA'GALUS  (do-T/idyaXo?,  a die).  The  ankle-bone;  the 
analogous  bones  of  some  animal  were  used  by  the  Ancients  as  dice. 

ASTRI'CTION  {astrictio,  a power  of  binding  close).  The  action 
of  an  astringent;  a contraction  of  parts  on  the  application  of  certain 
substances.  The  term  was  formerly  used  for  constipation. 

ASTRI'NGENT  PRINCIPLE  {astringere,  to  bind).  A binding 
and  contracting  principle  contained  in  the  husks  of  nuts,  of  walnuts,  in 
green  tea,  and  eminently  in  the  gall-nut.  From  the  use  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  tanning  skins  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  tannin. 

ASTRI'NGENTS  {astringere,  to  bind).  Remedies  which  contract 
the  animal  fibre,  and  arrest  fluxes,  hremorrhages,  diarrhoea,  &c. 

ASTROBOLI'SMUS  {aa-rpov,  a star,  /3d\Xto,  to  strike).  Astro- 
hlesia.  The  state  of  one  star-struck,  stricken  by  the  sun,  withered. 
The  term  has  been  applied  to  apoplexy,  from  the  supposition  of  stellar 
influence.  See  Sideratio. 

ASYSTO'LIA  (do-uo-ToXos,  without  contraction).  A state  in 
which  the  tension  of  the  pulse  is  morbidly  diminished. 

A'TAVISM  (atavtis,  a forefather;  stidctly,  a great-grandfather’s 
grandfather).  A term  applied  to  a curious  phenomenon  of  hereditary 
predisposition,  in  which  the  disappearance  of  a peculiarity  of  form, 
character,  or  morbid  tendency,  during  one  generation,  is  succeeded  by 
its  reappearance  in  the  next.  See  Heredita>-g. 

ATA'XIA  (a,  priv.,  -rd^'s,  order).  Ataxy;  irregularity;  a term 
applied  to  the  dfsordcj- which  characterizes  /crer  of  no  certain  type.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  ptdse,  when  it  is  not  simply  irregular  or 
uneven,  hut  when  it  has  no  order  in  its  irregularity;  it  is  then  atactic. 
or  disorderly. 

1.  Under  the  term  Locomotor  Progressive  Ataxy,  Dr.  Duchenne 
has  described  a disease  characterized  by  difficulty  of  locomotion,  and, 
until  recently,  confounded  with  paraplegic  diseases.  See  Duchenne's 
Disease. 

2.  The  Atactic  Apophyses,  or  irregular  offshoots  of  the  old  writers, 
applied  to  a vein,  signified  its  extreme  subdivisions. 

ATA'XIC  FEVER  (a,  priv.,  rd^is,  order).  Irregular  fever,  in 
which  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  chiefly  affected. 

ATELE'CTASIS  (dreXtl?,  imperfect,  ektoo-is,  c.xtension).  Imper- 
fecta explicatio.  1.  “Imperfect  e.xpansion  of  the  lung  in  a new-born 
child”  {Nom.  ofDis.).  2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  vascula 
system  of  the  skin,  and  signifies  general  or  universal  extensibility,  such 
as  takes  place  in  the  distension  of  the  capillaries,  in  some  forms  of 
vascular  naevus,  and  also  in  cyanosis. — E.  Wilson. 

ATHE'RMANCY  (o,  priv.,  Qtpnaivopni,  to  become  hot).  The 
property  of  arresting  the  passage  of  radiant  heat.  An  athermanous  sub- 
stance is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  opaque  to  heat.  See  Diather- 
mancy. 
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ATHERO'MA  (dBiipw/ua,  a tumor  filled  with  matter  resembling 
(Idtipii,  gruel  or  pap).  Under  this  term  are  included  both  fatty  and 
calcareous  degeneratimis  of  the  blood-vessels,  atheroma  proper  being  an 
intermediate  condition.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  pultaceous  or 
pap-like  character  of  the  deposits.  See  Steatoma. 

ATHETO'SIS  (d'dfTos,  without  position  or  place).  Inability  to 
keep  the  fingers  and  toes  from  continued  motion,  which  is  regular,  to 
some  e-xtent  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  continuing  during 
sleep.  Is  not  this  a form  of  Aiaxial 

A'THRIX  (a,  priv.,  flpi'J,  hair).  Hairless;  a term  applied  by 
Mason  Good  to  a state  characterized  by  diminished  formation  of  hair. 
Thus  athrix  calvities  is  synonymous  with  Alopekia  senilis,  or  senile 
baldness;  and  athrix  simplex  with  Defluvium  capillorum,  or  the 
simple  and  ])rogressive  fall  of  the  hair,  producing  thinness. 

ATHY'MIA  (dflujui'a,  despondency,  from  </,  priv.,  flu/ao's,  courage). 
Lowness  of  spirits ; depression  ; despondency. 

ATLA'NTAL  ASPECT.  That  asjiect  of  the  neck  and  trunk  which 
is  directed  towards  the  Atlas.  The  tevm  Atlaiitad  signifies  “ towards 
the  atlantal  aspect.”  See  Anatomi/. 

A'TLAS.  The  first  or  up])ermost  of  the  cervical  vertebra;,  articu- 
lating immediately  with  the  occipital  bone,  and  thus  supporting  the 
globe  of  the  head, — ,as  Atlas  was  said  to  support  that  of  the  earth. 

ATMO'LYSIS  (ax/uds,  vapour,  \uo-is,  a loosing  or  setting  free). 
A method  of  separating  gases  hy  diffusion  through  a porous  tube  such 
as  graphite  : thus,  on  transmitting  an  e.xplosive  mixture  of  o.xygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  through  a tobacco  pipe,  the  hydrogen  will  pass  through 
the  pores  of  the  tube  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  oxygen  that  their 
explosive  character  will  be  entirely  destroyed.  See  Difftision. 

A'TMOPYRE  {dTjuo'i,  vapour,  irDp,  fire).  The  name  given  hy 
Mr.  D.  O.  Edwards  to  his  invention  for  solidifying  the  flame  of  inflam- 
mable gases,  and  rendering  them  available  either  for  warming  apart- 
ments or  for  culinary  imrposes. 

A'TMOSPHERE  (aV/uds,  vapour,  a-<f>a'ipa,  a sphere).  The 
envelope  of  gases  and  vapours  which  surrounds  the  earth.  Atmospheric 
air  consists  chiefly  of  a mechanical  mi.xture  of  nitrogen  with  one- 
fifth  of  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  very  small  portions  of  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia.  The  term  “ atmospheric  air”  was  introduced  to  dis- 
tinguish the  atmosphere  from  other  airs — a term  formerly  applied  to  all 
the  gases. 

1.  Atmospheric  Pressure  is  indicated  by  the  length  of  a column 
of  mercury.  A mercurial  column,  30  inches  in  length,  presses  on  a 
given  surface  with  the  same  force  as  the  atmosphere  in  its  ordinary 
state  ; and  hence  the  force  of  a 60-inch  column  is  equal  to  the  pressure 
of  huo  atmospheres ; that  of  15  inches  to  half  an  atmosphere;  that  of 
one  inch  to  l-30th  of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

2.  Atmospheres — two,  three,  cj'C.  Multiplied  pressures  of  air,  arising 
from  condensation,  the  ordinary  pressure  being  fifteen  pounds  on  the 
square  inch. 

A'TOM  (d-ropos,  that  cannot  be  cut).  An  ultimate  p.article  of 
matter,  incapable  of  further  division.  The  term  atom  is,  however. 
Mt  only  hypothetical,  but  often  inapplicable,  as  when  half  atoms  occur' 
Emiivalent  is  only  expressive  when  comparison  with  a correlative  equi- 
valent is  directly  implied.  Proportion  means  similitude  of  ratios. 
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Proportional  is  one  of  the  terms  of  a proportion.  Covibininfi  quantity 
or  weight  is  sometimes  expressive,  but.  besides  being  unwieldly,  it  is 
not  always  applicable.  Dr.  Donovan  adds,  the  word  rfose  is  universally 
employed  to  designate  a determinate  or  definite  quantity  of  a thing  given; 
it  has  the  quality  of  involving  nothing  beyond  a fact,  and  can  often  be 
used  with  advantage.  See  Atom  and  Molecule. 

ATOM  and  MOLECULE.  These  terms  have  recently  received 
new  definitions,  in  compliance  with  the  new  views  of  atomicity.  Thus 
an  Atom,  sometimes  called  “ elementary  atom,”  is  the  smallest  quantity 
of  an  element  or  compound  that  can  be  associated  with  others,  or  trans- 
ferred from  one  compoimd  body  to  another ; a Molecule,  sometimes 
called  “molecular  atom,”  is  the  smallest  quantity  that  can  exist 
isolated  in  a free  stale,  or  stand  by  itself  uncombined.  Every  mole- 
cule is  not  an  atom,  but  every  atom  is  a molecule.  See  Oxide  of 
Oxygen. 

ATOMIC  or  EQUIVALENT  PROPORTIONS.  A law  of  the 
Atomic  Theory  according  to  which  each  element,  in  combining  with 
other  elements,  or  in  displacing  other  elements  fi-om  combination,  does 
so  in  a fixed  proportion,  which  may  be  stated  numerically. 

ATO'MIC  HEAT.  The  term  applied  by  Regnault  to  the  specific 
heat  of  atoms.  The  atomic  heat  of  a substance  is  the  number  obtained 
by  multiplying  its  specific  heat  by  its  atomic  weight. 

ATO'MIC  SATURATION.  A term  introduced  to  express  a 
doctrine  which  affects  all  chemical  compounds — viz.,  that  each  element 
is  capable  of  combining  with  a certain  limited  number  of  atoms,  and 
that  this  number  can  never  be  exceeded,  although  the  energy  of  its 
affinities  may  have  been  increased  by  combination  up  to  this  point. 
Sec  Atomicity. 

ATO'MIC  THEORY.  A theory  which  deals  with  the  indivisible 
particles  of  all  substances,  and  comprehends  three  grand  laws  which 
form  the  foundation  of  chemical  science.  These  are — 1,  the  law  of 
definite  proportions  ; 2,  the  law  of  multiple  proportions ; and,  3,  the  law 
of  atomic  or  equivalent  proportions. 

ATO'MIC  VOLUME.  The  volume  or  measure  of  an  equivjilentor 
atomic  proportion  of  a body,  termed  by  M.  Kopp  the  specific  volume. 
By  dividing  the  atomic  weight  by  this  volume,  we  obtain  the  calculated 
density. 

ATO'MIC  WEIGHTS.  A term  connected  with  the  theory  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  matter  consists  of  ultimate  indivisible  particles, 
c.alled  atoms;  that  these  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape  in  the  same 
body,  but  differ  in  weight  in  different  bodies;  and  that  bodies  combine 
in  definite  proportions,  with  reference  to  those  weights,  which  are  hence 
called  atomic  freights. 

ATOMI'CITY.  A term  of  modern  date  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  describing  those  properties  of  atoms  which  were  otherwise  described 
by  the  term  “ equivalence,”  and  of  enforcing  the  fact  that  the  effects 
referred  to  belong  really  to  atoms.  By  the  atomicity  of  an  element  is 
meant  the  number  expressing  the  hydrogen-atoms  to  which  one  atom 
(or  volume)  of  that  element  is  usually  equivalent.  Hence  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — 

1.  Mon-atomic,  uni-equmalent,  monad  elements,  the  atomic  weights 
of  which  are  represented  by  the  same  numbers  as  their  equivalent 
weights.  Chlorine  is  the  type  of  one-atom  elements. 
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2.  Di-alomic,  bi-cquivalent,  dyad  elements,  of  which  the  number 
representing  the  equivalent  weight  is  half  of  that  which  represents  the 
atomic  weight.  Oxygen  is  the  type  of  two-atom  elements. 

3.  Tri-atomic,  ter-equivalent,  triad  elements,  of  which  the  number 
representing  the  equivalent  weight  is  commonly  taken  as  identical  with 
that  which  represents  the  atomic  weight,  though,  if  the  equivalentic 
system  were  rigorously  carried  out,  the  equivalent  should  be  one-thiid 
of  the  atomic  weight.  Nitrogen  is  the  type  of  three-atom  elements. 

4.  Telr-atomic,  quadr-equivalent,  tetrad  elements,  of  which  the 
number  representing  the  equivalent  weight  ought  to  be  one-fourth 
of  that  which  expresses  the  atomic  weight,  whereas  it  is  usually 
represented  as  half  that  number.  Carbon  is  the  type  of  four-atom 
elements. 

ATO'NIA  (a,  priv.,  -rdvos,  tone).  A Hippocratic  word,  denoting 
relaxation  or  want  of  tone  in  the  system  generally.  It  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  coats  of  the  veins,  and  reckoned  among  the  |our 
causes  of  haimorrhagc  occurring  without  a wound.  The  term  atonic  is 
now  applied  to  a disease  characterized  by  atonia,  or  want  of  vital  energy, 
as  atonic  gout,  &c. 

ATRA  BILIS.  Nigrahilis.  Black  bile  ; a term  denoting  melan- 
choly or  sadness  ; “ qucni  nos  furorem, /utXayxo^‘“i' i^li  vocant ; quasi 
vero  atra  bili  solum  mens,  ac  non  saipc  vcl  iracundia  graviorc,  vel 
timorc,  vel  dolorc  moveatur.” — Cic.  Tusc.  Dis. 

Atrabilarious.  Affected  with  melancholy,  which  the  Ancients 
attributed  to  the  predominance  of  atra  bilin,  or  black  bile.  The  term 
atrabiliary  has  been  applied  to  the  arteries,  capsules,  and  veins  pertain- 
ing to  the  kidney — called  also  renal  arteries,  &c. 

ATRE'SIA  (a,  priv.,  Tpau>,  to  perforate),  imperforation,  as  of  the 
anus,  meatus  auditorius,  uterus,  vagina,  i^c.  The  substantive  atresia 
is  not  found  in  Greek  writers,  but  the  adjective  arpiiTov  occurs,  both 
in  an  active  and  a passive  signification.  Atresia  iridic  is  closure  or 
imperforation  of  the  pupil.  See  Synechia. 

ATRO'PIIIA  (a,  priv.,  T(0()f/)»},  nourishment).  Atrophy;  want  of 
nutrition  ; a disease  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  any  particular  part ; thus, 
atrophy  of  the  heart  is  either  a wasting  of  the  heart,  or  a fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscular  tissue  of  that  organ  ; atrophy  of  the  brain  is 
“ diminution  of  brain-substance  without  induration  or  softening spimil 
atrophy  is  a term  synonymous  with  tabes  dorealis  ; linear  atrophy  is 
another  name  for  morpheea  atrophica  when  it  occurs  in  hands  or  lines 
in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

ATRO'PIA.  An  organic  alkaloid  constituting  the  active  principle 
oi  Atropa  belladonna,  or  Deadly  Nightshade. 

ATTE'NUANTS  («/fc«t<are,  to  make  thin).  Diluents;  medicines 
which  make  thin,  or  dilute,  the  fluids  of  the  body,  as  opposed  to 
msjnssants,  or  those  which  make  thick  or  viscid. 

'ATTENUA'TIO  {attcnuarc,  to  make  thin).  The  lessening  of  weight 
or  of  consistency  ; emaciation.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  process 
by  which  a fluid  becomes  of  less  specific  gravity,  as  when  it  undergoes 
fermentation  and  parts  with  carbonic  acid.  E.xtenuaiio  is  a stronger 
term,  and  denotes  the  making  very  thin. 

ATTO'LLENS  (attollere,  to  lift  up).  A muscle  which  draws  any 
part  upwards,  as  the  attollens  auriculam,  or  superior  auris,  which  raises 
the  car ; also  called  lerator  or  elevator. 
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ATTRA'CTION  (attraliere,  to  draw  to).  A term  denoting  certain 
ph/sical  and  chemical  properties  of  matter. 

1.  Attraclion  of  Gravitation.  The  tendency  of  masses  of  bodies  to 
one  unotlicr,  at  all  distances.  See  Gravity. 

2.  Capillary  Attraction.  The  power  by  which  a liquid  rises  in  a fine  ■ 
tube  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  liquid  which  surrounds  it. 

3.  Electrical  Attraction.  The  property  displayed  by  certain  sub-  ■ 
stances  of  attracting  certain  others,  on  being  rubbed. 

4.  Magnetic  Attraction.  The  tendency  of  certain  bodies,  chiefly 
iron,  to  point  towards  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  and  each  other. 

5.  Attraction  of  Cohesion.  The  tendency  of  the  molecules  of  a body 
to  cohere,  to  form  masses.  It  is  the  anhigonist  of  affinity. 

6.  Attraction  of  Affinity.  The  tendency  of  the  atoms  of  certain  ; 
bodies  to  combine,  to  form  chemical  compounds.  See  Affinity. 

7.  Attraction,  elective.  A term  denoting  the  apparent  choice  which  . 
bodies  exhibit  when  under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of  affinity,  . 
the  tendencies  to  combine  being  found  to  exist  in  different  degrees  t 
between  the  particles  of  different  bodies. 

A'TTRAHENS  AURIS  {attrahere,  to  draw  to).  A muscle  which  . 
draws  the  ear  forwards  and  upwards;  also  called  anterior  auris  and  i 
prior  auriculae. 

- ATUS.  This  termination,  as  also  that  of  -itus,  denotes  the  presence  ? 
of  the  substance  indicated  by  the  word  which  it  terminates ; as  alatt<s,  . 
having  wings;  aun/tts,  having  ears,  &c. 

AUDI'TIO,  AUDI'TUS  (attiitVe,  to  hear).  The  former  termde-- 
notes  the  act  of  hearing;  the  latter,  the  sense  of  hearing.  “Auditionee> 
fictae,  quibus  audilus  saepius  patet,  audientiam,  facere  solent.”  The  last  • 
term  denotes  aatfiewce,  or  attention  given  to  a discourse. 

AU'RA  (atipa,  aura,  a gentle  breeze).  A wafting  air;  a subtle,  , 
invisible  fluid  supposed  to  be  wafted  from  a body  ; an  effluvium,, 
emanation,  or  exhahation,  as  the  aroma  of  flowers,  the  odour  of  the< 
blood,  &c. 

1 . Aura  electrica.  Electric  breeze.  A term  sometimes  applied  to 
the  currents  of  air  which  proceed  from  a point  connected  with  a chargedc 
body,  such  as  a needle  attached  to  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electric 
m.achine  which  is  being  worked. 

2.  Aura  epileptica.  A sensation  of  cold  or  pain  felt  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  body,  and  gradually  creeping  upward  to  the  head,  before  an 
attack  of  epilepsy — a kind  of  ‘ formicatio.’ 

3.  Aura  podagrica.  A peculiar  sensation  creeping  through  the 
system  in  gout. 

4.  Aura  sanguinis.  The  odour  exhaled  by  blood  newly  drawn. 

5.  Aura  seminalis.  A term  connected  with  the  theory  of  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  semen  on  the  ovum,  according  to  which  it  was  supiiosed' 
to  take  place  through  the  intervention  of  a peculiar  emanation,  and  not ; 
by  immediate  contact. 

AU'RIC  ACID  Igurum,  gold).  A name  proposed  by  Pelletier  for 
the  peroxide  of  gold,  from  its  property  of  forming  salts  with  alkaline 
bases.  Its  salts  are  called  aurates. 

AURI'CULA  (dim.  of  auris,  the  ear).  1.  An  auricle  ; the  flap  of ' 
the  ear,  with  the  auditory  tube.  2.  Also  the  name  of  two  cavities  of 
the  heart  which  lead  to  the  ventricles,  and  resemble  the  external  eat 
of  some  quadrupeds. 
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AURICULA'RIS  {auricula , i\\e  external  ear).  A designation  of 
the  mnsclc  which  extends  the  little  finger,  or  the  extcnsar  miuiitii  digiti^ 
from  its  turning  up  the  little  finger. 

AURI'CULO-VENTRl'CULAR  RING.  The  fibrous  ring  or 
opening  which  communicates  between  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  This  ring  is  larper  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 

AURTGO  (aurum,  gold).  Orange-skin  ; a term  applied  to  an 
orange  line,  diffused  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  skin  in  new-born 
infants.  Sauvages  terms  it  e/i/te/ts  Zafcii.  Also  an  old  name  for  jaun- 
dice, derived  from  its  colour. 

AURIPIGME'NTUM  {aurum,  gold,  pigmeninm,  paint).  Orpi- 
ment ; yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  of  a brilliant  yellow  colour. 

AURIPU'NCTURE  (aims,  the  ea.v,  puiigere,  to  prick).  Puncture 
of  the  membrana  tympani  of  the  car. 

AU'RIS  {audire,  to  hear).  The  ear,  generally.  Auricula  is  the 
flap  of  the  car  with  the  auditor)'  tube.  Finna  is  the  flap  of  the  ear 
only.  Auritus,  having  large  or  long  ears;  auritulus,  dim.,  having 
small  cars. 

AURISCA'LPIUM  (atiris,  the  car,  scalpere,  to  scrape).  A surgi- 
cal instrument  for  cleansing  the  ear  ; an  ear-pick. 

AU'RUM.  Gold  ; a yellow  metal  of  great  malleability  and  duc- 
tility. It  is  found  generally  native,  massive,  and  disseminated  in 
threads  through  a rock,  or  in  grains  in  the  sand  of  rivers. 

1.  Aurum  fidminans.  A urate  of  ammonia  ; an  explosive  substance, 
produced  by  precipitating  a solution  of  gold  by  means  of  ammonia. 

2.  Aurum foliatum.  Aurum  in  libellis.  Gold-leaf,  for  gilding  pills. 

3.  Aurum  in  musculis.  Shell-gold  ; made  by  grinding  the  cuttings 
of  gold-leaf  with  thick  gum-water,  and  spreading  the  ground  gold  in 
pond-mussel  shells. 

4.  Aurum polabile.  Gold  dissolved  and  mixed  with  volatile  oil. 

5.  Aurum pidveraium.  True  gold-powder;  made  by  rubbing  to- 
gether grain-gold  and  quicksilver,  then  distilling  off  the  quicksilver,  or 
corroding  it  away  with  spirit  of  nitre,  and  heating  the  black  powder 
which  is  left  to  redness. 

The  following  are  Misnomers  : — 

1.  Aurum  musivum,  seu  nwsaicum.  Mosaic  gold  ; a name  of  the 
disulphide  of  tin,  prepared  in  the  form  of  golden-yellow  spangles. 

2.  Aurum  sophisticum.  Powder-gold,  or  bronze-powder  ; consisting 
of  verdigris,  tutty,  borax,  &c.,  made  into  a paste  with  oil,  and  melted 
together  ; used  in  jajian  work  as  a gold  colour. 

AUSCULTA'TION  {auscidiare,  to  listen  ; from  the  ancient  auses  for 
aures,  quasi  aures  culture,  i.  e.  aures  colere.  Or,  “ perhaps  from  an  obso- 
lete verb,  ausi-cidure  or  aus-culure,  which  would  come  from  ausi-cula, 
an  old  form  of  aan'-c«fa.” — Smith).  Auricular  exploration.  The  act 
of  listening  by  the  application  of  the  car,  in  the  examination  of  disease. 
It  is  termed  immediate,  when  practised  by  the  unassisted  ear ; mediate, 
when  performed  by  means  of  the  stethoscope. 

I.  Sounds  of  the  Respiration. 

1.  Vesicular  Respiration  is  the  natural  sound  of  respiration  produced 
in  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs  ; it  denotes  that  the  lungs  are  permeable  to 
air.  It  is  at  its  maximum  in  infants,  and  is  termed /ntenVe ; at  its 
minimum  in  the  aged,  and  termed  senile. 
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2.  Bronchial  Respiration  is  the  morbid  sound  of  respiration,  as  heard 
in  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  large  bronchi ; it  appears  dry,  and  the  air 
seems  to  be  passing  through  a large  empty  space.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  sound. 

3.  Cavernous  Respiration  is  the  morbid  sound  of  respiration,  produced 
in  morbid  cavities  of  the  lungs.  During  expiration,  the  wind  appears 
to  be  puffed  into  the  ear  of  the  auscultator.  See  Change  of  Pitch. 

4.  Souffie.,  or  Blowing,  is  a sound  resembling  that  of  the  air  being 
actually  drawn  from  or  propelled  into  the  ear  of  the  auscultator,  when 
the  patient  speaks  or  coughs.  The  ‘ souffle  ’ is  sometimes  modified  by 
the  sensation  as  of  a veil  interposed  between  a cavity  and  the  ear,  and 
is  then  termed  souffie  voile,  or  the  veiled  blowing  sound. 

II.  Rattles,  Rales,  or  Rhonehi. 

1.  Vesicular  or  Crepitating  Rattles  are  of  two  kinds,  the  moist  and 
the  dry.  The  former  resembles  the  noise  of  salt  thro\vn  on  the  fire; 
the  latter,  that  made  by  distending  a dry  bladder.  The  moist  sound 
runs  into  the  varieties  of  the  bronchial  rattle,  and,  when  the  bubbles 
are  large,  is  called  suhcrepdtation  ; the  dry  occurs  in  emphysema. 

2.  Bronehial  Rattles  are  distinguished  into  the  mucous,  the  sonorous, 
and  the  sibilant.  The  first  resembles  the  rattling  in  the  throat  of  the 
dying;  the  second,  a sort  of  snoring  sound,  the  tone  of  a base  string  in 
vibration,  or  a cooing  sound ; the  third,  a whistling  sound.  The  ■ 
mucous  rattle,  when  seated  in  the  bronchi  or  cavities,  is  termed  caver-  ■ 
nous,  or  gurgling. 

III.  Sounds  of  the  Voice. 

1.  Bronchophony  is  the  morbid  resonance  of  the  voice  over  the  bronchi 
in  condensation  of  the  lung.  It  traverses  the  tube  of  the  stethoscope,  . 
and  is  very  similar  to  pectoriloquism.  In  thin  persons  it  resembles  • 
laiTngophony. 

2.  Laryngophony.  The  sound  of  the  voice  as  it  passes  to  the  ear 
through  the  tube  of  the  stethoscope,  when  placed  over  the  larynx  or  ■ 
trachea. 

3.  /’ec/on'Zoqmsm  is  distinguished  from  bronchophny  by  its  cavernous  • 
and  circumscribed  character.  The  voice  comes  directly  from  the  chest 
to  the  ear,  as  if  it  were  formed  within  the  lungs.  It  may  be  perfect  or 
imperfect. 

4.  JEgophony  is  a sound  resembling  the  bleating  of  a goat,  or  a . 
snuffling  human  voice.  It  seems  as  if  an  echo  of  the  v'oice,  of  an  acute, 
harsh,  and  silvery  character,  were  heard  at  the  surface  of  the  lungs, 
rarely  entering,  and  scarcely  ever  traversing,  the  tube  of  the  stetho- 
scope. It  is  the  sound  of  voice,  vibrating  through  a thin  layer  of 
fluid. 

IV.  Sounds  of  Cough. 

1.  Tubal  Cough  is  a resonance  of  the  concussion  produced  by  cough- 
ing over  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  large  bronchi.  There  is  the  obvious 
sensation  of  an  internal  canal.  It  denotes  that  the  air  is  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  cells  of  the  lungs. 

2.  Cavernous  Cough  is  the  resonance  of  the  concussion  produced  by 
coughing  over  a cavity.  It  is  attended  by  cavernous  rattle. 

3.  Metallic  Tinkling  resembles  the  sound  of  a metallic  vessel,  or 
glass,  struck  by  a pin.  It  is  heard  in  respiration,  but  especially  when 
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the  patient  speaks  or  coughs  ; it  is  sometimes  heard  in  cough,  when 
inaudible  in  the  respiration  or  in  the  voice. 

4.  Amphoric  Resonance  is  a sound  like  that  heard  on  blowing  into  a 
decanter.  It  is  heard  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  previous 
sound. 

V.  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

1.  Cri  du  cuir  neuf.  The  sound  resembling  the  creaking  of  the 
leather  of  a new  saddle.  This  sound  has  been  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  friction  of  the  heart  against  the  pericardium,  when  one  or  both 
have  lost  their  polish  from  the  effusion  of  solid  lymph  with  little  or 
no  serum. 

2.  Bruit  de  soufflet.  A sound  of  the  heart  resembling  the  puffing  of 
a small  pair  of  bellows,  as  employed  to  blow  the  fire.  This  sound 
usually  takes  the  place  of  the  natural  one ; sometimes  the  two  are  con- 
joined ; it  may  take  place  during  the  first  and  second  sound,  or  only 
during  one  of  these. 

3.  Brziit  de  scie.  A grating  sound  of  the  heart,  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  a saw  upon  wood. 

4.  Bruit  de  rape.  A grating  sound  of  the  heart,  like  that  produced 
by  the  action  of  a file  or  rasp.  There  is  every  intermediate  gradation, 
from  the  smoothness  of  the  bellows-sound  to  the  ro>ighest  sounds  pro- 
duced by  a large-toothed  saw. 

5.  Fremissement  cataire  of  Laennec,  or  hruisseme7it  of  Corvisart.  A 

peculiar  thrill  or  tremor,  perceived  by  the  finger  when  applied  to  the 
heart  or  artery  where  it  e.\ists,  resembling  that  communicated  to  the 
hand  by  the  of  a eat. 

6.  Bruit  musculaire.  The  muscul.ar  sound,  always  heard  during 
muscular  contraction,  and  peculiarly  distinct  in  patients  shivering  from 
cold,  or  when  the  muscles  are  put  upon  the  stretch. 


VI.  Sounds  of  the  Arteides. 


1.  Bruit  de  soufflet  hitermittent.  An  intermittent  blowing  sound 
occasioned  by  contraetion  of  the  calibre  of  an  artery,  from  tumor,  &c! 
It  is  sufficient  to  compress  the  artery  with  the  stethoscope  to  produce 
this  noise. 

2.  Bndt  de  soufflet  contmu,  A continuous  blowing  and  snoring 
sound,  resembling  the  blowing  noise  of  the  bellows  of  a forge.  The 
Imiit  de  diable,  or  sound  of  the  humming-top,  is  a vsiriety  of  this 
soufflet.  Sometimes  a kind  of  tune  of  tlie  arteries  is  lieard,  resem- 
bling the  humming  of  certain  insects  ; this  is  called  sifflement  module, 
ou  chant  des  arteres.  The  bruit  de  mouche  is  a buzzing  sound  like  that 
of  a fly. 

VII.  Soujids  of  Prepnanep. 


1.  Bruit  placentaire.  A sound  of  the  placenta,  produced,  according 

to  Bouillaud,  by  compression  of  one  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  abdomen 
by  the  gravid  uterus.  It  is  analogous  to  the  intermittent  blowing  sound 
of  the  arteries.  ® 

2.  Doublepulsationof  the  heart  of  the  f(Btus.  A tolerablv  e.vact  idea 
of  this  noise  will  be  obtained  by  listening  to  the  tic-tac  of  a watch 
placed  under  a pillow  upon  which  the  head  rests.  It  occurs  at  the 
middle  ot  the  period  of  gestation. 
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AUTO'CHTHONOUS  {avr6)(^mv,  sprung  from  tlie  land  itself). 

A term  applied  to  a thrombus  or  clot  of  coagulated  blood  formed  in  the 
organs  of  circulation.  See  Thromlmsis. 

AUTO'GENOUS  (ain-os,  one’s  self,  yivo/xai,  to  be  produced).  A 
term  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to  parts  or  processes  which  are  developed  . 
from  independent  centres.  Thus,  the  autogenous  parts  of  a vertebra  i 
are  its  eleinents,  as  distinguished  from  its  exogenous  parts,  or  its  • 
processes. 

Autogenous  ''soldering."  A process  of  constructing  chambers  of  I 
leaden  plates  by  fusing  their  edges  without  solder,  which  would  be 
rapidly  corroded  by  acid  vapours.  The  term  is  a misnomer. 

AUTOMA'TIC  MOTIONS  (auTo/ia-ros,  of  his  own  accord).  Those 
muscular  actions  which  are  not  dependent  on  the  mind,  and  which  are  ■ 
either  persistent,  or  take  place  periodically  with  a regular  rhythm,  and  i 
are  dependent  on  normal  causes  seated  in  the  nerves  or  the  central  1 
organs  of  the  nervous  system. 

AUTOPHONOMA'NIA  {auTO(p6vos,  a self-murderer,  /xavt'a,  mad- 
ness). A form  of  mania  leading  to  the  attempt  to  commit  suicide. 

AU'TOPLASTY  (ocwtos,  one’s  self,  Tr\do-<ru),  to  form).  A general 
term  for  those  surgical  operations  in  which  an  injured  part  of  the  body 
is  repaired  by  means  of  the  healthy  parts  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lesion,  as  in  rhinoplasty,  cheiloplasty,  blepharoplasty,  &c. 

See  Heteroplasty. 

AUTO'PSIA  {avTo\j/ia,  from  auTos,  one’s  self,  oTTTO/uat,  to  see). 
Literally,  seeing  with  “ one’s  own  eyes  a term  curiously  applied  to. 
post-mortem  examination,  or  inspection  of  the  body  after  death. 

AVA  or  KAVA-KAVA.  The  root  of  Piper  methysticum,  used 
by  the  Pacific  islanders  for  intoxicating  purposes,  and  recently  employed, 
in  Europe  as  a remedy  in  gonorrhoea,  &c. 

AVE'NA.  Oats;  the  grains  of  the  Avena  sativa,  or  common  oat.: 
The  decorticated  grains  are  known  as  groats ; when  decorticated  and 
ground  to  powder,  as  prepared  groats.  When  dried  in  a kiln,  and  them 
coarsely  ground,  they  form  oatmeal,  or  avena:  farina. 

AVOGA'DRO'S  LAW.  A law  which  asserts  that  equal  volumes  - 
of  different  gases,  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  contain  an-, 
equal  number  of  molecules. 

AXTLLA  (n^a,  a wing).  1.  The  arm-pit ; the  space  between  the  ■ 
side  of  the  chest  and  the  shoulder.  Hence  the  term  axillary,  applied  ; 
to  parts  belonging  to  the  axilla,  or  arm-pit.  2.  In  botany,  the  termi 
axilla  is  applied  to  buds  which  are  developed  in  the  angle  formed  . 
by  a leaf-stalk  and  the  stem;  the  normal  position  of  every  bud  is- 
axillary  in  this  sense;  buds  otherwise  developed  are  termed  extra-- 
axillary. 

A'XIS.  Vertebra  dentata.  A designation  of  the  second  cervical 
vertebra,  from  its  presenting  a tooth-like  process,  on  which,  as  on  .an  ^ 
axis,  the  atlas,  or  first  vertebra,  turns.  Also  a designation  of  the 
modiolus,  or  central,  conical,  bony  nucleus  of  the  cochlea.  , 

A'XIS,  CCE'LIAC.  The  first  single  trunk  given  off  by  the  abdo- 
minal  aorta. 

A'XIS-CY'LINDER.  The  name  given  by  Purkinje  to  the  central 
filament  or  axis-fibre  of  a nerve,  or  primitive  band  of  Remak. 

A'XIS,  THY'ROID.  A short  trunk  arising  from  the  front  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  close  to  the  inner  border  of  the  anterior  scalenus. 
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AXU'NGIA  (so  called  from  its  being  used  to  grease  wheels — ab  axe 
rotarum  qua;  unguunlur).  Axunge,  hog’s  lard,  or  the  Adeps  prmparatus 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

AXU'NGIA  ARTICULA'RIS.  Ungueii  articulare.  Names  of  the 
peculiar  lubricating  fluid  which  facilitates  the  motions  of  the  joints, 
commonly  called  si/novia. 

AXU'NGIA  CA'STORIS.  Pingtiedo  Casloris.  'fhe  secretion 
found  ill  the  oil-sacs  near  the  rectum  of  the  Castor  Fiber,  or  Beaver. 

A'ZOTE  (<i,priv.,  life).  A constituent  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
so  called  from  its  being  incapable,  alone,  of  supporting  life.  This  gas 
is  also  ctilled  nitrogen^  from  its  being  the  basis  of  nitric  avid. 

Azotic  and  Azotous  acid.  Other  names  for  nitric  and  nitrous  acid, 
respectively,  azote  and  nitrogen  being  the  same  gas. 

AZOTU'RIA  {azote,  and  oupim,  to  make  water).  A variety  of 
chronic  diuresis,  in  which  a greater  quantity  of  urea  is  e.xcrctcd  in  the 
urine  than  in  the  healthy  state.  See  Anazoturia. 

A'ZYGOS  (a,  priv.,  a yidce).  A term  applied  to  parts  which 

are  single,  not  in  pairs,  as  to  a process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  a vein  of 
the  thorax;  and  a mitscle  of  the  uvula. 


BA'CCA.  A berry,  consisting,  in  a restricted  sense,  of  seeds  em- 
bedded in  pulp;  as  a rule,  indehiscent;  inferior;  the  outer  portion  of 
the  pericarp  being  thin-skinned,  as  in  ribes,  &c.  The  term,  liowcver, 
comprises  the  uva,  the  pepo,  and  the  amphisarca. 

BA'CCHIA  {Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine).  A gohlet  or  drinking-ves- 
sel; a term  a|iplifd  to  gutta  rosacea,  as  indicative  of  a cause — a cause 
distinctly  stated  by  Plenck,  in  his^«fte  rosacea  cenopoteron  {oivoivoTi]- 
pwu,  wine-bibbers).  See  Acne. 

BAClv-STROKE  OF  THE  HEART.  A popular  e.xpression  for 
the  diastole  or  dilatation,  as  distinguished  from  the  systole  or  contraction, 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

B.ICTE'RIA  {(iaKTiipiov,  a rod).  Rod-like  infusoria,  s.aid  to  be 
the  smallest  and  least  organized  of  all  living  beings.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  generally  for  the  whole  group  of  organisms  designated 
by  botanists  as  schizomycetes.  See  Mikrozymes. 

Bacteri-hcemia  («Iua,  blood).  An  infected  state  of  the  blood  owin" 
to  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  that  fluid.  “ 

BA'CULUS.  Literalh',  a stick ; and  hence  the  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a lozenge,  shaped  ’into  a little  short  roll,  like  a stick.  Bacillum 
is  a diminutive,  signifying  a small  stick. 

BADEN,  MINERAL  WATERS  OF  (Austria).  Sulphurous 
waters,  flowing  from  eleven  springs  into  fifteen  reservoirs  or  baths,  at 
the  rate  of  80,640  cubic  feet  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  hottest  spring  is  .09°,  that  of  the  coolest  86°  Fahr 

BADEN,  MINERAL  WATERS  OF  (Switzerland).  ' Therm.al 
springs,  containing  carbonic  acid  gas,  marine  salt,  Glauber’s  salt, 
c^n  'onate  of  lime,  and  magnesia.  The  highest  temperature  is  107° 
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BADEN-BADEN,  MINERAL  AVATERS  OF.  Thermal  springs, 
seventeen  in  number,  impregnated  with  salt,  alum,  and  sulphur. 
Their  temperature  ranges  from  115°  to  153°  Fahr. 

BAKER’S  ITCH.  Fsoriasis  ptsloria.  The  vulgar  name  of  the 
Lichen  agrius,  a species  of  scale,  occurring  on  the  back  of  the  hand  of 
bakers,  from  the  contact  of  flour. 

BAKER’S  SALT.  A name  given  to  the  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia, 
or  smelling  salts,  from  its  being  used  by  bakers,  as  a substitute  for 
yeast,  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  bread. 

BA'LANCEAIENT.  Compensation.  A law  of  teratogeny,  by  which, 
according  to  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  e.\cessive  development  of  one  organ 
is  supposed  to  be  balanced  or  compensated  by  defective  development  of 
another,  and  vice  versa. 

BALANI'TIS  (/SdXanos,  glans).  Gonorrhoea  externa  vel  praepnlia- 
lis.  Inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the  glans  penis  and  inside  of  the 
prepuce,  with  profuse  purulent  discharge  and  e.vcoriation.  Some  writers 
term  the  disease  balanitis  when  the  glans  only  is  affected,  and  haJano- 
posthitis  (see  Posthitis),  when  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the 
lining  of  the  prepuce.  See  Vulvitis. 

BALAU'STA  {jiaXava'rwv,  the  flower  of  the  wild  pomegr.matc). 
A spurious  fruit,  consisting  of  many-seeded  acha:nia,  arranged  in  two 
circles,  and  blended  with  a fleshy  disc,  as  in  Punica.  See  Pomum. 

BALBU'TIES.  Stammering.  This  is  not  a classical  word,  but  in 
pure  Latin  hulhus  denotes  one  who  lisps,  or  is  incapable  of  pronouncing 
certain  letters  ; blcBsus  one  who  stammers,  or  has  an  impediment  in  his 
speech.  See  liamhalia. 

BALDNESS.  Loss  of  hair.  AA’hen  the  loss  is  absolute,  it  is  called 
alopekia ; when  circumscribed,  area,  tinea  decalvans,  &c.  See  these 
terms. 

BALDAAHN’S  PHOSPHORUS.  The  fused  nitrate  of  lime.  This 
, salt  is  so  termed  from  its  property  of  emitting  a beautiful  white  light 
in  the  dark,  when  kept  in  a stoppered  vial,  after  exposure  for  some 
time  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

BALl'STA  (JiaWui,  to  cast).  A sling.  The  astragalus  was  for- 
merly called  osbalistcB,  from  its  being  cast  by  the  Ancients  from  their 
slings.  There  are  also  the  terms  ballisla  and  baUistra. 

BALL-AND-SOCKET  JOINT.  Enarthrosis.  A species  of 
movable  articulation,  in  which  the  spheroidal  surface  furnished  by 
one  bone  plays  in  a cup  furnished  by  another,  as  in  the  hip-joint.  See 
Articulation. 

BALLI'SMUS  (/SuWi^o),  to  trip  or  caper).  A jumping  about.  A 
term  which  has  been  generally  applied  to  those  torms  of  palsy  which 
are  attended  with  fits  of  leaping  or  running. 

BALLOO'N.  A chemical  instrument  or  receiver,  of  a spherical 
form,  for  condensing  vapours  from  retorts. 

BA'LLOTTEMENT  {baUotter,  French,  to  toss  or  bandy  a hall  at 
tennis).  The  repercussion  or  falling  back  of  the  fretus,  after  being 
raised  by  an  impulse  of  the  finger  or  liand,  and  so  made  to  float  in  the 
liquor  amnii. 

BALL  SODA.  JUaclc  ash.  A mi.xture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
oxysulphide  of  calcium. 

BALM  dSaXaapou,  balsauium).  1.  An  aromatic  labiate  plant 
named  J\felissa  officinalis.  2.  The  resinous  and  odoriferous  or  aromatic 
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sapor  juice  of  certain  trees.  3.  Any  fragrant  or  valuable  ointment. 
4.  Anything  which  soothes  or  mitigates  pain. 

BALM  OP  GILEAD.  The  prince  of  balsams,  or  True  Balsam  of 
Mecca;  the  resinous  juice  obtained  by  incisions  into  the  Baisamo- 
dendron  Gileudense,  a small  tree  found  only  in  part  of  India  and  in 
Arabia  about  Mecca.  It  was  sold  in  Rome  for  double  iis  weight  in  silver. 

BALNEOTHERAPEI'A.  A hybrid  term  for  bataneioiherapeia 
(pu\  vtTov,  a bath,  Oci)a-rrn'a,  medical  treatment),  denoting  the 
treatment  of  disease  hy  means  of  baths. 

BA'LNEUM  (balinemn,  from  ftaXavtlov,  a bath).  A bathing- 
chamber;  a bath.  In  tlie  plural,  -arum,  fern.,  and  sometimes 

balnea,  -orum,  neut.  Italian,  bugno  ; French,  bain.  See  Bath. 

1.  Balneum  and  balineum  were  terms  used  for  the  water-bath,  which  a 
master  of  a family  had  in  his  house;  balnece  and  balinece,  for  public 
bathing-places.  All  referred  to  baths  artificially  heated. 

2.  Balneum  siccum.  A dry  bath.  This  term  denotes  the  application 
of  dry  heated  substances,  as  hot  air,  sand,  ashes,  salt,  &c.,  to  the  skin  to 
promote  sweating.  But  the  term  balneum  is  inapplicable  to  such,  since 
Cclsus  evidenllj'  confines  it  to  a water-bath,  while,  under  the  head  of 
“Ntc’ct/s  calur,  ho  includes  arena  calida,  the  laconicum,  and  the 
clibanum. 

3.  Balneum  friffidum.  A cold  bath.  But  the  term  is  obviously 
incorrect,  as  balneum  always  denotes  a hot-water  bath.  Equally  in- 
correct is  the  term  balneum  vaparis.  Celsus  regards  calidus  vapor  as 
one  kind  of  “ ricciis  color."  Sec  Thermw. 

BALSA'IMICA.  Balsamics  ; a term  generally  applied  to  substances 
of  a smooth  and  oily  consistence,  possessing  emollient,  sweet,  and 
generally  aromatic  qualities.  Dr.  Cullen  mentions  them  under  the 
joint  titles  of  et  rcsifiosa,  considering  that  turpentine  is  the 

basis  of  all  balsams.  See  Bahamum. 

BA'LSAMUM  {fidXaaiaov,  he  balsam- tree).  Balsam;  a technical 
term  used  to  express  a native  compound  of  ethereal  or  essential  oils 
with  resin  and  benzoic  acid.  'I'hose  compounds  which  have  no  benzoic 
acid  are  miscalled  balsams,  hc'mg  in  fact  true  R/r/)CHt«!es,  as  the  so-called 
copaiba  balsam,  Hungarian  balsam,  &c. 

BAMBA'LIA.  Stammering;  a kind  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  confined 
to  the  vocal  org.ins.  Its  varieties  arc  hesitation  and  stuttering.  The 
term  is  not  classical,  and  can  hardly  depend,  for  its  derivation,  upon 
liagPaivw,  to  lisp  or  stammer.  Sec  Bidbuties. 

BANDAGE.  A roller,  compress,  or  apparatus  of  linen  or  flannel, 
for  binding  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  simple  or  compound.  1.  The 
simple  bandage  is  termed  eguul,  when  the  turns  are  applied  circularlv 
iibove  one  anotlicr  ; unequal,^  Avheu  the  turns  are  not  accurately  so 
applied.  A\  hen  each  turn  is  covered  -one-third  only,  the  bandage  con- 
stitutes the  doloire  of  the  French  ; if  the  edges  touch  slightly  only,  it 
IS  the  mousse;  if  the  turns  are  very  oblique  and  separated,  it  is  called 
spiral  or  creeping,  or  the  rampant  of  the  h’rcnch  ; if  folded  one  on 
the  other,  it  is  the  reversed  or  renverse.  2.  The  compound  liandage  con- 
sists of  various  kinds  of  bandages  united  together,  and  it  has  received 
several  names  expressive  of  its  figure,  or  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied,  as  the  T bandage,  the  eighteen- tail  bandage,  the  capistrum, 
Kc.  6.  Aecordiiig  to  their  uses,  bandages  are  termed  unitina.  retaining, 
siisjMinsorg,  &c.  “ ' 
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BANG,  BHANG,  or  BANGUE.  Sufijee  or  Sidhee.  An  intoxi- 
cating preparation  made  from  the  larger  leaves  and  capsules  of  Canna!ti$ 
Indica,  or  Indian  Hemp.  The  resinous  exudation  of  this  plant  is  called 
haxchish. 

BAPTORRHCE'A  (^htttos,  infected,  from  fia-rcTw,  to  imbue,  cor- 
rupt, poison,  or  infect,  to  flow).  A generic  term  proposed  by 

Dr.  R.  G.  Mayne,  for  the  disease  hitherto  called  Gonorrhoea,  Blen- 
norrlioea,  Blenwirrhagia,  &c.,  epithets  which  in  their  application  to  the 
affection  indicated  are  incorrect.  It  literally  means  an  infected,  or  in- 
fectious flow,  and  this  he  holds  to  be  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
discharge  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  canals,  &c.,  implicated  in 
the  affection,  which  infectious  discharge  constitutes  the  disease  itself. 

BAPTOTHE'CORRHCEA  (/Sa-wTos,  infected  or  infectious,  t)»;»c>),  . 
a sheath,  and  so  the  vagina,  ptw,  to  flow).  A term  proposed  by  Dr. 

R.  G.  Mayne  for  gonorrhoea,  or,  as  he  designates  it  by  the  new  term  . 
Baptorrhoea,  in  women  ; literally  it  denotes  an  infectious  flow  from  the 
vagina. 

B APTURE'THRORRHQC A {^airros,  infected  or  infectious, 
ov(tfitipa,  the  urethra,  piw,  to  flow).  A term  proposed  by  Dr.  R.  G. 
Mayne  for  gonorrhoea,  or,  as  he  designates  it  by  the  new  term  of  ' 
Baptorrhoea.  in  men;  literally  it  means  an  infectious flmo  or  discharge  ■ 
from  the  urethra,  which  he  conceives  is  quite  distinctive,  for  the  affection  i 
cannot  occur  in  the  urethra  of  women  without  being  also  present  in  the 
vagina. 

BARBA'DOES  LEG.  Cochin  leg.  Bouknemia  tropica,  or  hyper- - 
trophy  of  the  lower  extremities,  characterized  by  great  swelling  and  1 
induration  of  the  derma,  or  true  skin;  termed  by  tlie  Greeks 
phanliosis  Arahum.  The  leg  is  the  favourite  seat  of  the  disease  in  thet 
West  Indies.  See  Elephantiasis. 

BARBA'LOIN.  A term  proposed  for  the  aloin  of  Barbadoes  aloes, 
analogous  to  the  term  nataloin,  applied  to  the  aloin  of  Natal  aloes.  . 
See  Aloin. 

BA'RBIERS.  A vernacular  Indian  term  of  unknown  derivation.  . 
It  denotes  a chronic  affection,  prevalent  in  India,  and  almost  uni- - 
versallv  confounded  bv  nosologists  with  beriberi. 

BARl'LLA.  A Spanish  term  for  crude  soda  extracted  fiom  the.' 
ashes  of  the  plants  salsola  and  salicornia.  See  Kelp. 

BA'RIUM  (/3af.dv,  heavy).  A metal  found  abund.antly  as  c.arbonater 
and  sulphate,  and  first  obtained  in  its  metallic  state  by  Davy  in  l«08.k 
It  is  named  from  the  gi'eat  density  of  its  compounds. 

BARK  OF  PLANTS.  The  extern.al  envelope  of  trees  and  shrubs.- 
It  was  formerly  distinguished  into  an  external  cortical  or  cellular  in- 
tegument, and  an  internal  or  flhrous  portion,  called  liber.  Mote 
recently,  bark  has  been  distinguished  into  four  portions  : ^ 

1.  Epidermis.  The  external  and  cellular  envelope,  continuous  with  '; 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves.  This  is  never  renewed ; the  following  parts  > 
increase  by  successive  additions  to  their  interior. 

2.  Epi-phloeum  (iari,  upon,  <p\oi6s,  hark).  A cellular  sttherous  por- 
tion, lying  immediately  under  the  epidermis.  Cork  is  the  epi]dilo;uiu  .. 

of  the  Quercus  suber.  . , , , . „ i . 

3.  Meso-phlceum  (/utVov,  middle,  c/iXoios,  bark).  A celliil.ar  portion,  , 

lying  immediate! 5'  under  the  epiphlomm.  Ibis  portion  differs  froui-“H 
the  preceding  in  the  direction  of  its  cells.  II 
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4.  E?ulo-pMosiiiii  (L'Soi',  within,  (pXoior,  bark).  The  liber,  p^rt  of 
which  is  cellular,  ])art  woody.  This  is  the  bast-layer,  exliibiting  a 
beautiful  net-work  in  the  Daphne  lagetta,  or  Lace-bark  tree  ot 
J (UTltVlCtl 

BAROMACRO'METER  (/3a>os,  weight,  fiaKpo's,  long,  ptTpov,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  weight  and  length  ot 
aewly-born  infants. 

BA'RRY’S  EXTRACTS.  These  e.xtr.acts  differ  from  the  cornmon 
by  the  evaporation  being  carried  on  in  a vacuum  proiluced  by  admitting 
Bieam  into  the  apparatus,  which  resembles  a retort  with  its  receiver. 

BARTHOLl'Nl’S  DUCT.  A duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland, 
longer  than  tlic  other  ducts,  and  opening  close  to  Wharton’s  duct. 

B.ARTIIOLl'Nl’S  GLANDS.  Racemose  mucus-glands  opening  on 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  external  organs  of  genera- 
tion in  the  female. 

BARYPHO'NIA  (/3«()us,  heavy,  ({>wi/ij,  voice).  Heaviness  of 
voice;  a difficulty  of  pronunciation  ; hoarseness  ot  voice. 

BARY'T  A (/iuprls,  heavy),  liuryles.  Oxide  of  barium  ; an  alka- 
line cai'tb,  the  heaviest  of  all  the  earths. 

BASCU  LA'TION  {hasenh  r,  French).  A term  used  in  examinations 
of  the  uterus  in  retroversion  ; the  fundus  is  pressed  upwards,  the  cervix 
drawn  downwards;  it  is  half  the  see-saw  movement. 

BASE.  A compound  body  which  is  c.apahle  of  neutralizing  an  acid, 
partly  or  entirely.  An  alkali  is  only  a narticular  species  of  base,  and 
may  be  defined  as  a base  which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

BASEDOW’S  DISE.‘VSE.  This,  which  is  also  called  Graves’s 
Disease,  is  described  under  the  term  Goitre,  Exophthalmic. 

BA'SE.MENT-MEM  HRANE.  Limitary  membrane.  A term  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Bowman  to  “a  thin,  homogeneous  expansion,  trans|>arent, 
colourless,  and  of  extreme  tenuity,”  which  he  finds  beneath  the  epi- 
thelium, of  mucous  membranes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  contact  with 
the  vessels  of  the  parenchyma,  on  the  other.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  boundary 
layer  of  all  vascular  tissues,  and  is  applied  also,  in  this  sense,  to  the 
external  face  of  the  derma  of  the  skin,  in  which  case  it  constitutes  the 
base  on  which  the  epidermis  rests.  Sec  jMemhrane-basement. 

BA'SES,  ORGANIC.  Alkaloids.  These  namesare  given  to  a class 
of  nitrogenized  organic  compounds,  which,  in  their  relations,  are  quite 
analogous  to  ammonia,  or  rather  to  oxide  of  ammonium.  They  must 
be  distinguished  from  such  basic  oxides  as  oxide  of  ethyl,  oxide  of 
methyl,  &c.,  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  and,  although  they  form 
neutral  compounds  with  acids,  yet  exist  in  a peculiar  state  in  these 
rompiiunds,  which  cannot  be  decomposed,  like  ordinary  salts,  by  double 
decomposition  ; whereas  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  undergo  the  same 
decompositions  as  those  of  ammonia. 

BA'SIC  SALTS.  Sub-s(dts.  Salts  containing  more  base  than 
exists  in  the  related  neutral  salt.  See  Super  and  Sub-salts. 

BA'SIC  WATER.  Constitutional  reater.  A term  applied  in  cases 
in  which  water  appears  to  act  the  part  of  a base  in  salts,  not  being 
easily  expelled  by  heat,  and  allow  ing  its  place  to  be  supplied  by  another 
base.  Thus,  phosi>horic  acid  ceases  to  be  phosphoric  acid,  unless  three 
equivalents  of  water  to  one  of  acid  be  present. 

B.\S1'C1TY  OF  ACIDS.  By  this  term  is  understood  the  number 
of  replaceable  hydrogen-atoms  contained  in  au  acid;  or,  on  the  old 
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view  of  the  constitution  of  aciiis,  the  number  of  equivalents  of  base 
with  whicli  the  acid  can  combine. 

BASIGY'NIUM  (/3ao-is,  base,  yvvt},  woman).  The  pedicle  on 
which  the  ovary  is  seated  in  certain  plants,  as  in  passion-flower.  See 
Podogynium. 

BASIHY'AL  {basis,  base,  and  hyoides,  the  hyoi'd  bone).  A term 
applied  by  Professor  Owen  collectively  to  the  four  small  subcubical 
bones,  constituting  the  body  of  the  inverted  hyoi'd  arch,  or  the  “ haemal 
spine”  of  the  “ ha:mal  arch,”  in  some  fishes.  See  Vertebra. 

BA'SILAR  ASPECT  (fidait,  the  base).  An  aspect  towards  the  • 
base  of  the  head.  By  the  term  busilad,  used  adverbially’,  is  meant  . 
“ towards  the  basilar  aspect.”  See  page  3'J. 

BA'SILIC  (/3«  a-tXiKov,  royal).  A term  generally  of  eminence,  and  . 
hence  applied  to  the  large  vein  of  the  arm. 

BASPLICON  (iSaaiXiKOi,  royal).  This  term,  with  <f>dpnaKov  • 
understood,  denotes  a plaster  of  royal  virtues,  consisting  of  yellow  wax, 
black  pitch,  resin,  and  olive  oil.  It  was  formerly  called  uiigitentum^i 
tetrapharmaeum,  the  four-drug  ointment. 

B ASI-OCCI'PIT  AL  {basis,  base,  and  occipitalis,  the  occipital  bone). 
The  name  given  by’  Professor  Owen  to  the  centrum,  body,  or  bascolar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone.  See  Vertebra. 

BASIO-GLOSSUS  {jSdcris,  the  base,  yXwaaa,  the  tongue).  A . 
muscle  running  from  the  base  of  the  os  hyo'ides  to  the  tongue. 

1.  Basio-chondro  kerato-glossus.  An  unwieldy  designation  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  according  to  their  origins  r 
and  insertions. 

2.  Basio-pharyngeus.  A term  ajiplied  by  Winslow  to  some  fibres  of  i 
the  muscular  layer  of  the  pharynx,  which  proceed  from  the  base  of  the . 
os  hyo'ides,  and  form  part  of  the  constrictor  medius. 

B A'SIS  (fiderts,  a base,  a support).  1.  The  substance  with  which  an  i 
acid  is  combined  in  a salt.  2.  A mordant ; a substance  used  in  dyeing,  . 
which  has  an  affinity  both  for  the  cloth  and  the  colouring  matter. 

3.  The  principal  medicine  in  a prescription. 

BA'SSORIN.  A constituent  part  of  a species  of  gum  brought  from 
Bassora,  as  also  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  of  some  gum  resins. 

BAST-TISSUE.  A tissue  consisting  of  very  long  flexible  tubes,  . 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  inner  bark  of  plants,  and  constituting  the  sub-- 
stances  hemp  and  fla-x.  The  bast  used  by  gardeners  for  tying,  is  the 
inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree.  See  Bark  of  Plants. 

BA'SYL  (fidais,  a base,  u\i|,  nature  or  principle).  A term  pro- 
posed by  Graham,  to  denote  the  metallic  radical  of  a salt.  Thus, 
sodium  is  the  basyl  of  sulphate  of  soda  ; soda  is  the  base,  and  sulphat- 
oxygen  the  salt  radical,  if  the  salt  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  sulphat- 
oxide  of  sodium. 

Bath  {liaXavilov,  Gr.,  balineum,  or  balneum,  Lat.,  bad.  Sax.). 
Baths  are  general  or  partial;  they  may  consist  of  simjde  water  or  be 
medicated.  The  physiological  and  therapeutic  effects  of  baths  being, 
modified  by  their  temperature,  the  following  classification,  constructed 
on  these  principles,  will  be  found  practically  useful : — 


1.  General  Baths. 

1.  Cold  Bath.  Balneum  frigidum.  The  temperature  ranges  from 
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33°  to  C0°  Fahr.  Below  50°  Fahr.,  it  is  considered  very  cold. 
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2.  Cool  Bath.  Balneum  frigiduliim.  Temp,  from  60®  to  75“_Falir. 

3.  Temperate  Bath.  Balneum  temperatum.  Temp,  from  to  to 

4.  Tepid  Bath.  Balneum  tepidum.  Temp,  from  85°  to  92°  Fahr. 

5.  TFam  Bath.  Temp,  from  92°  to  98°  Fahr. ; about  that  of  the  body. 
G.  Hot  Bath.  Balneum  calidum.  Temp,  from  98°  to  112°  Fahr. 

7.  Vapour  Bath.  Balneum  vaporis : balneum  laeonirura.  Tem- 
oerature  from  122°  to  144  .5°  Fahr.  When  a vapour  hath  is  applied 
only  to  a particular  part  of  the  body,  it  is  called  o.  fumigation^  or  vapour 
(louche. 

8.  Hot  air  Bath.  B.alneum  sudatorium.  The  sweating  bath.  Tcm- 
oerature  from  100°  to  130°  Fahr. 

9.  Artificial  Sea-u-ate.r  Bath.  Balneum  maris  factitium.  A solution 
f one  part  of  common  salt  in  tliirty  parts  of  water. 


II.  Partial  Baths. 

These  are  the  hip-hath.,  coxajluvium,  or  demi-bain  of  the  French,  in 
which  tire  body  is  immersed  as  high  as  tliehips  or  umbilicus  ; thc/oot- 
'lath,  or  balneum  pediluvium  ; the  head-hafh,  or  b.alncum  capitiluvium; 
the  hand- hath,  or  balneum  manuluvium  ; and  ihe  arm-bath,  or  balneum 
brachiluvium. 

111.  Medicated  Baths. 

1.  Saline  Bath.  Prepared  by  adding  common  salt  to  water.  The 
temperature  ought  not  to  e.xeced  92°  Fahr. 

2.  Sulphurous  Bath.  Prepared  by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium  in  thirty  gallons  of  water  in  a wooden  bathing- 
vessel. 

3.  G el  at  ino- sulphurous  Bath.  Prepared  by  adding  one  pound  of 
Flanders’  glue,  previously  dissolved  in  water,  to  the  sulphurous  bath 
above  described. — Dupugtren. 

4.  Alkaline  Bath.  Prepared  with  soap,  the  carbonates  of  soda  and 
potash,  or  the  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash. 

5.  Afetalline  Bath.  Prepared  by  impregnating  water  with  tlie  scoriae 
of  metals,  particularly  of  iron. 

6.  Ferruginous  Bath.  Prepared  with  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  or 
sulphate  of  iron. 

7.  Medicated  Hot-air  Bath.  Prepared  by  impregnating  the  hot  air 
with  some  cas  or  vapour,  as  sulphurous  acid  gas.  or  chlorine. 

B.Vni,  CHEMICAL.  An  apparatus  for  modifying  and  regulating 
the  heat  in  chemical  processes,  by  interposing  sand,  or  other  substance, 
between  the  fire  and  the  vessel  intended  to  be  heated. 

1.  Water  Bath.  Balneum  aquosum ; formerly  called  balneum 
maritr,  from  the  use  of  a solution  of  salt  instead  of  water  only. 

2.  Sand  Bath.  Balneum  arenaj.  An  iron  vessel  containing  sand, 
which,  being  grad\ially  heated,  communicates  the  heat  to  every  vessel 
buried  in  the  sand.  Those  distillations  wliich,  at  any  part  of  the 
process,  require  as  much  as  a low  red  heat,  are  usually  performed  in 
sand  baths. 

3.  Solution  Bath.  Whei-e  temperatures  above.  212°  Fahr.  are  required 
in  baths,  saturated  solutions  arc  employed;  these,  boiling  at  different 
temperatures,  communicate  heat  up  to  their  boiling  points.  Solution 
baths  will  produce  temperatures  up  to  360°  Fahr. 
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4.  Metal  Bath.  For  tcmperaUires  above  360°,  nictal  baths  arc  em- 
ployed, as  tlioee  of  mercury,  fusible  metal,  tin,  or  lead.  The  tempera- 
ture may  thus  be  raised  to  600°  Fahr. 

BA'TRACHUS  (/Sd-T-paxor,  a frog).  Ranula.  Designations  of  the 
distended  sub-maxillan'  duct. 

BAU'HIN,  VA'LVULE  OF.  Iteo-colic  valve.  A valve  within 
the  csccucn,  whose  office  is  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  c.xcremenlitious 
matters  from  the  cacum  into  the  small  intestine.  The  e.vtreniities  of 
its  two  lips  form  ru^m  in  the  straight  part  of  the  cfECum,  called  by 
Morgagni  frmna  of  the  valvule  of  Bauhin. 

BAIJME’S  FLUX.  A deflagrating  mixture,  consisting  ofSOgrains 
of  saltpetre,  30  of  sulphur,  and  30  of  moderately  fine  sawdust. 

BAY-SALT.  Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  as  obtained  by 
solar  evaporation  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean. 

BDE'LLA  (/SdoAXo),  to  suck).  The  Greek  term  for  the  leech,  or 
the  hirurlo  of  the  Latins.  The  latter  is  the  term  now  used. 

BDE'LLIUM  {liSiXXtov,  a flagrant  gum).  A name  applied  to  two 
gum-resinous  substances.  One  of  these  is  the  Indian  hd.eltium,  ov false 
Jrtyrr//.,  procured  from  the  Amyris  commiphora;  it  is  the  bdellium  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  other  is  called  African  bdellium,  and  is  obtained 
from  the  Balsamodcndron  Mukul  of  Hook. 

BDELLO'METER  {fiStXXa,  a leech,  txt-rpov,  a measure).  An 
instrument  invented  by  Demours  as  a substitute  for  the  leech,  and  con- 
sisting of  a cupping-glass,  a scarificator,  and  an  exhausting  syringe.  Its 
advantage  consists  in  its  measuring  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is 
drawn.  Kraus  proposes  the  more  significant  term  anii-bdella. 

BEAD-PROOF.  A term  denoting  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors, 
ns  shown  by  the  continuance  of  the  bubbles  or  beads  ou  the  surface  for 
a certain  time. 

BEBE'RIA.  The  name  of  a drug  procured  from  Nectandra  or 
Beheeru  bark,  imported  from  British  Guiana. 

BE'CHICA  (/6>)X‘^d,  from  /Si'jf,  cough).  Tiissicularia ; tussiculosa. 
Cough  medicines  ; demulcent  remedies.  See  Bex. 

BED-CASE.  A peculiar  affection  in  which  the  patient  chooses  to 
live  in  bed.  It  is  probably  a form  of  hysteria. 

BED-SORE.  Ulcus  ex  culnmdo.  A sore  occasioned  by  constant 
pressure  of  a part  of  the  body  in  bed. 

BE'LA.  Bael ; a drug  obtained  from  the  dried  half-ripe  fruit  of 
xEfile  Marmelos,  a plant  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel. 

BELLADONNA.  Deadly  nightshade;  an  indigenous  species  of 
Atropia.  used  as  a cosmetic  by  the  ladies  of  Italy.  Ihe  term  suggests 
personal  attraction. 

BE'LLOWS’  SOUND.  An  unnatural  sound  of  the  heart,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  puffing  of  a small  pair  of  bellows,  as  heard  by  the 
stethoscope.  See  Auscultation. 

BELLY.  Abdomen.  The  cavity  containing  the  bowels  or  intes- 
tines. Formerly,  the  abdomen  was  called  the  Lower  belly,  the  thorax 
the  middle  belly,  and  the  liead  the  ttpper  belly. 

BEN,  OIL  OF.  The  expressed  oil  of  the  Ben-nut,  or  the  Moringa. 
pterygosperma,  remarkable  for  not  becoming  rancid  for  many  years. 
By  saponification  it  yields  bcnic  acid,  one  of  the  acetic  scries  of  acids,  or 
the  fatty  acid  series. 

BEN  EDl'CTUS  (bencdice.  e,  to  bless).  Benedict  or  blessed  ; a term 
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applied  to  compositions  and  herbs,  on  account  of  their  supposed  good 
[qualities;  thus,  antiiuouial  wine  was  termed  be7iedictum  vinuvi, 
&c. 

I BENEFPCIUM  NATU'R^.  Benefice  de  la  nature.  A term  hy 
which  the  French  denote  the  curative  jtrocess  of  nature,  when  unaided 
hy  medicine,  and  wliich  we  popularly  express  by  the  term  “ effort  of 
nature.”  It  is  synonymous  with  alvi  profluvium,  or  spontaneous 
diarrhoea,  which  relieves  or  removes  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

BENE'VOLENCE.  A term  in  phrenology  indicative  of  a dis- 
position for  kindness,  compassion,  and  otlier  amiable  qualities.  It  is 
common  to  man  and  tlie  lower  animals.  Its  organ  is  seated  in  the 
upper  and  middle  part  of  the  forehead,  just  where  the  hair  begins  to 
grow. 

BENZO'IC  ACID.  Floivers  of  Benjamin.  A crystalline  acid  obtained 
from  benzoin,  and  prepared  by  sublimation.  See  Benzuiuum. 

BENZOl'NUM.  Benzoin;  a balsamic  resin  which  exudes  from 
incisions  made  into  the  bark  of  the  Uti/raa:  Benzohi,  or  Benjamin-tree. 
Imported  from  Siam  and  Sumatra. 

BENZOLE  or  BENZINE.  Benzoline.  Bicarburct  of  hydrogen. 
A colourless  volatile  liquid  obtained  from  coal-tar.  Benzide  is  the  base 
oLbenzoic  acid. 

BE'RIBERI.  Bad  sickness  ofi Ceylon.  A form  of  general  dropsy, 
accompanied  by  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  lower  limbs,  &c. ; an  acute 
disease  occurring  in  India,  and  commonly  confounded  bv  nosologists 
with  barbiers.  The  name  beriberi  is  that  given  by  the  Malabarsto  this 
disease  ; beri  is  Singalese  for  weakness,  and,  by  iteration,  implies  great 
weakness. 

BERTl'N,  SPONGY  BONES  OF.  Two  small,  triangular,  turbi- 
nated bones,  sometimes  found  beneath  the  orifice  of  the  sphenoid  sinus, 
and  first  observed  bv  Berlin. 

BERTI'Nl  COLU'iMN^  vcl  SEPTA.  The  septa  formed  between 
the  pyramids  of  the  kidney,  marking  the  original  composition  of  the 
organ  of  separate  lobes. 

BE'TA.  The  second  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  employed  occa- 
sionally to  distinguisli  an  ingredient  of  a body  : Ma-orcein  is  one  of  the 
constituents  of  orchil  or  archil ; beta-resin,  or  sylvic  acid,  is  one  of  the 
lesins  of  colophony  Sec  A/pha-orcein. 

BE'TEL.  A famous  masticatory  employed  in  the  East,  consisting 
of  the  ureca,  betel,  or  pina?ig  nut,  the  produce  of  the  Arcca  Cateclm,  or 
Catechu  palm.  A portion  of  the  nut  is  rolled  up  with  a little  lime  in 
the  leaf  ot  the  Piper  betel,  and  the  wliole  chewed. 

BE'TULIN.  Birch-camphor;  a chemical  resinoid  substance  found 
in  the  bark  of  the  Betula  alba,  or  Birch-tree. 

^ BE'X  /iiiyds,  a cough).  A Greek  term  used  by  some  nosolo- 

gists instead  of  the  Latin  term  tussis,  or  cough.  See  Bechica. 

BE'ZO.'VR  {p&d-zahr,  Persian,  a destroyer  of  poison).  A morbid 
concretion  formed  in  the  bodies  of  land  animals,  to  which  many  fanciful 
virtues  were  formerly  ascribed.  See  Ellugic  Acid. 

Bezoardics.  A name  given  to  a chass  of  ale.npliarmic  medicines, 
from  tile  imputed  properties  of  the  bezoar. 

BI-.  Two.  A particle  found  in  composition  onl  v.  The  older  form 
was  rf«!,  as  dui-dens  for  bi-dens.  In  chemical  terms  this  prefix  denotes 
two  equivalents  of  the  first-mentioned  ingredient  to  one  of  the  other. 
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as  it-cbi’omate  of  potash,  i.  e.  two  equivalents  of  chromic  acid  to  one  of 
potash.  Compare  Di-. 

1.  (auricula,  an  auricle).  1.  Having  two  auricles,  as 
the  heart  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles.  2.  Having  two  auricle-like 
projections,  as  the  base  of  certain  leaves. 

2.  Bi-ljosic  salts.  A class  of  o.xygen-acid  salts,  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  acid  theory,  contain  two  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  as  the 
iariras  potasses  et  sodcs,  or  Rochelle  salt. 

3.  Bi-capsidar  (capsula,  a li  ttle  case).  A designation  of  certain  peri- 
carps which  consist  each  of  two  capsules,  or  seed-cases,  in  each  flower. 

4.  Bi-carbonate.  A salt  containing  a doubie  proportion,  or  two 
equivalents,  of  carbonic  acid  to  one  qf  base. 

5.  Bi-carinate  (carina,  a keel).  Having  two  keel-like  projections, 
as  the  upper  palea  of  grasses. 

6.  Bi-ceps  (caput,  a head).  Two-headed,  or  having 'two  distinct 
origins,  as  applied  to  a muscle  of  the  thigh  and  of  the  arm.  The  in- 
terossei  muscles  are  termed  bicipiies,  from  having  each  two  heads. 

7.  Bi-concam  (concavus,  hollowed  out).  Concave  or  hollowed  out 
on  both  sides  ; a term  applied  to  a vertebra. 

8.  Bi-congreyatc  (congregatus,  collected  together).  Bigeminate,  or 
arranged  in  two  pairs,  as  the  leaflets  of  mimosa  unguis  cati. 

9.  Bi-conjugute  (conj\igatus,  yoked  together).  Twice  paired,  as 
when  a petiole  forks  twice,  forming  two  pairs  of  forkings. 

10.  Bi-cornis  (cornu,  a horn).  A term  applied  to  the  os  hyoides, 
which  has  two  processes  of  horns ; and,  formerly,  to  muscles  which 
have  two  insertions. 

11.  Bi-crenate  (crena,  a notch).  Doubly  crenate;  when  the  crenate 
toothings  of  leaves  are  themselves  crenate. 

12.  (cuspis,  a spear).  Having  two  tubercles ; as  applied 
to  the  first  two  pairs  of  molars  in  each  jaw. 

13.  (dens,  a tooth).  Two-toothed;  having  two  tooth-like 
processes,  as  applied  to  the  fruit  or  acbenia  of  bidens. 

14.  Bi-enniul  (annus,  a year).  Enduring  throughout  two  years,  and 
then  perishing ; plants  which  bear  leaves  only  the  first  year,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit  the  second  year,  and  then  die. 

15.  Bi-fariovs  (bifarius,  two-fold).  A term  applied  to  leaves  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows,  not  necessarily  opposite  to  each  other;  in  this 
particular,  the  term  is  different  from  distichous.  Also,  a stem  or  branch 
is  said  to  be  hifariously  hairy,  when  the  hairs  between  any  two  joints 
appear  on  the  front  and  back,  and  in  the  adjoining  interuode  on  the 
right  iind  left  sides. 

16.  Bi-foliolate  (foliolum,  a leaflet).  When  two  folioles  or  leaflets 
are  developed  at  the  same  point  at  the  end  of  the  petiole,  as  in  zygophyl- 
lum  fabago.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  conjugate. 

17.  Bi-forine  (biforus  for  biforis,  having  two  doors,  from  foris,  a 
door).  A minute  oval  sac  found  in  the  green  pulpy  part  of  the  leaves 
of  some  plants  ; so  called  from  its  discharging  its  contents  by  an  open- 
ing at  each  extremity. 

18.  Bi-furcate  (furca,  a fork).  Forked,  as  applied  to  the  inflorescence 
of  stellaria,  and  synonymous  with  dichotomous. 

19.  Bi-furcation  (furca,  a fork).  The  division  of  a vessel,  or  of  a 
nerve,  into  two  branches,  as  that  of  a two-pronged  fork. 

20  Bi-gaster  (yao-Tij.o,  the  belly).  Two-bellied,  as  applied  to 
muscles  ; a hybrid  term  synonymous  with  bi-venter  and  di-gastricus. 
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21.  Bi-geminate  (geminatiis,  doubled).  A term  applied  to  a decom- 
pound stem  or  leaf,  in  which  the  bifurcation  is  repeated  at  the  ends 
of  the  petioles  resulting  from  a first  bifurcation. 

22.  Bi-hernius  (hernia,  'ipuoi,  a branch).  Having  a scrotal  hernia  on 
each  side. 

23.  Si-yM(/o2is  (jugum,  a pair  or  yoke).  Bijugate.  In  two  pairs,  as 
applied  to  the  leaflets  of  a pinnate  leaf. 

: 24.  Bi-lahiate  (labium,  a lip).  Two-lipped,  as  applied  to  certain 

[Corollas.  The  term  labiate  is  generally  used,  and  is  sufficiently  de- 
scriptive. 

2o.  Bi-lamellated  (lamella,  a small  plate  of  metal).  Formed  of  two 
small  plates,  as  the  stigma  of  mimulus  and  other  plants. 

26.  Bi-lateral.  Two-sided;  pertaining  to  the  two  sides  of  a central 
axis,  as  in  the  l)ilatcral  symmetry  of  animals. 

27.  Bi-lobate  (lobus,a  lobe).  Having  two  lobes  resembling  the  tips 
of  ears,  as  apjdied  to  the  leaves  of  Bauhinia,  &c. 

28.  Bi-locular  (loculus,  a cell).  Two-celled;  divided  into  two 
cells ; a term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the  anther,  to  certain  capsules, 
&c. 

29.  Bi-mana  (manus,  a hand).  Two-handed,  as  characteristic  of 
man,  the  only  mammal  that  possesses  two  perfect  hands. 

30.  Zli-rm/e  (natus,  horn).  Growing  in  pairs;  a term  synonymous 
with  bi-foliolale,  as  applied  to  leaves. 

31.  Bin-oculus  (oeulus,  the  eye).  Having  two  eyes;  an  uncouth 
designation  of  a bandage  for  securing  the  dressings  on  both  eyes.  The 
term  binocular  vision  relates  to  iinjU'essions  made  upon  both  retina:, 
which  are  combined  into  simjle  vision. 

32.  Bin-oaide;  sesquioside.  Names  apjilied  by  Thenard  to  oxides 
which  are  capable  of  combining  with  acids,  and  contain,  respectively, 
twice  and  once  and  a half  as  much  oxygen  as  the  protoxides  of  the 
same  metal.  He  avoids  the  use  of  the  word  “deutoxide,”  ami  limits 
the  application  of  “ peroxide”  to  those  oxides  which  do  not  combine 
with  acids. 

33.  Bi-palmate.  Having  a palmate  arrangement  on  secondary  peti- 
oles which  arc  palmatcly  arranged  on  the  primary  petiole. 

34.  Bi-partilc  (bipartitus,  divided  into  two  parts).  Divided  into 
two  parts,  as  applied  to  the  segments  of  a leaf. 

3,5.  Bi-pinnate  (pinna,  the  fin  of  a fish).  Doubly  pinnate  ; a term 
employed,  in  botany,  when  the  leaflets  of  a pinnate  loaf  themselves 
become  ])innate,  as  in  fumaria  officinalis.  A bi-pinnatitid  leaf  is  a 
pinnatifid  leaf  having  its  segments  i)innatifid.  See  Pinnate. 

36.  Bi-serrate  (serratus,  saw-shaped).  Doubly  sawed;  as  ap- 
plied to  the  margins  of  leaves,  when  the  serrations  are  themselves 
serrate. 

37.  B i- serial  (scr\cs,  a.  row).  Arranged  in  two  series,  or  rows;  a 
term  synonymous  with  bifarious. 

38.  Bi-iernate  (terni,  three  apiece).  Doubly  ternate ; a term  ap- 
plied, in  botany,  when  three  secondary  petioles  proceed  from  the  com- 
mon petiole,  and  each  bears  three  leaflets,  as  in  fumaria  bulbosa. 

39.  Bi-valved  (valva;,  folding-doors).  Two-v.alved,  as  the  shell  of 
the  oyster,  a legume,  &c. 

40.  Bi-venter  (venter,  the  belly).  The  n.ame  of  muscles  rvhich  have 
two  bellies,  as  the  occipito-frontalis.  The  term  is  synonvmous  with 
di-gastricus. 
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BIBITO'RIUS  {Inhere,  to  drink).  A former  name  of  the  reclm 
internus  oculi  muscle,  from  its  drawing  tlie  eye  inward  towards  the 
nose,  and  thus  directing  it  into  the  cup  in  drinking. 

BILE-PIGMENT.  This  has  received  many  names.  Choloclirmne 
has  been  applied  to  the  colouring  matter  of  bile  and  all  its  varieties. 
Cholophaine  denotes  the  brown  colouring  matter ; cholochloine,  the 
green. 

BILHARZIA  Hj®MATOBIA.  Distoma  licsmatohium.  A sterel- 
minthous  parasitic  worm,  found  in  |he  portal  and  venous  blood. 

Bl'LlARY  DUCTS  {hilis,  bile).  These  are  the  hepatic,  the  cystic, 
and  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  the  first  connected  with  the 
liver,  the  second  with  the  gall-bladder,  the  third  being  the  common 
e-veretory  duct  of  tlie  liver  and  gall-bladder. 

Bl'LlS.  Bile,  gall,  or  clioler;  the  secretion  of  the  liver.  Bile  is 
distinguished  as  hepatic,  which  flows  immediately  from  the  liver;  and 
cystic,  or  that  contained  in  the  g.all-bladder.  According  to  Dr.  Mac- 
leod,  bile  is  distinguished  as  “ true,  or  hepatic  (cystic),  and  factitious,  or 
enteric the  former  is  a true  secretion  of  the  liver,  tlie  latter  a Uican'otts 
secretion  of  the  intestines.  Sec  Icterus. 

BINARY  COMBINATION.  A term  connected  with  the  chemica 
theory  that  combination  takes  place  between  the  atoms  of  bodies  only. 
When  only  one  combination  of  any  two  elementary  bodies  exists,  it  is 
assumed,  unless  the  contrary  can  be  proved,  that  its  elements  are  united 
atom  to  atom  singly.  Combinations  of  this  sort  were  termed  by  Dalton 
binary.  But  if  several  compounds  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  ele- 
ments, they  combine,  as  he  supposed,  in  proportions  expressed  by  some 
simple  multijde  of  the  number  of  atoms,  presenting  ternary  and  quater- 
7iary  combinations. 

BINARY  COMPOUND.  A compound  of  two  elements,  or  of  an 
element  and  a compound  performing  the  function  of  an  element,  or  of 
two  compounds  each  of  which  performs  the  function  of  an  element. 
See  Salt. 

BINl  DIGITI.  Two  fingers.  “ In  speaking  of  the  numbers  of  things 
of  which  there  are  two  or  more  sets,  it  is  much  less  elegant  to  use  the 
simple  numerals  than  the  distributives.  Thus  we  should  say  with 
propriety,  ‘ seni  deni  dentes,’  siateen  teeth  ; ‘ qnini  digiti,’  Jive  Jin- 
gers ; but  not  ‘ bina  labra,’  two  lips,  or  ‘ bini  oculi.’  tivo  eyes; 
these,  if  unclassical,  are  at  least  poetical.” — IIorcB  sttbsecivcB. 

BINO'CULAR  VISION  (bmi  a pair  of  eyes).  The  faculty 
of  using  the  two  eyes  harmoniously.  Witliout  this  faculty  a person 
cannot  appreciate  the  effects  of  the  ordinary  stereoscope. 

BIODY'NAMICS  {(iios,  life,  dvuu/jus,  force).  The  doctrine  of  the 
vital  activity  or  forces. 

BIOGE'NESIS  {(ilos,  life,  yiviais,  production).  A term  denoting 
the  hypothesis  that  living  matter  always  arises  by  the  agency  of  pre- 
existing living  matter.  “ Omne  vivum  ex  vivo,”  no  life  without  ante- 
cedent life.  See  Abiogenesis. 

BIO'LOGY  (/3ios,  life,  \6yos,  an  account).  Another  term  for 
physiology,  or  the  study  of  living  beings,  comprising  the  kindred 
sciences  of  zoology  and  botany. 

This  term  is  now  also  applied  to  a theory  based  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a life-force,  called  either  magnetic  or  odylic  force,  which 
obeys  laws  analogous  to  those  of  magnetism,  and  through  which  one 
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individual  may  by  manipulation,  or  by  a simple  action  of  his  will  or 
mind,  under  certain  comlitions,  control  the  mental  states  and  actions 
of  another  individual. — Dana. 

BIO'LYSIS  (/ii'ov,  life,  Xiicrit,  a loosing).  The  destruction  of  life. 
Hence  the  term  biolytic  is  applied  by  Schulz  to  those  agents  which  have 
a disorganizing  tendency,  and  lessen  or  destroy  strength,  as  acids,  salts, 
metallic,  substances,  and  narcotics.  See  Alorpho/ysis. 

: BIOTHAGOUS  (ja/ov,  life,  (paytiv,  to  eat).  Life-eating;  a term 

'applied  to  a mode  of  nutrition  of  plants,  depending  oti  the  absorption  of 
living  organisms,  as  in  the  case  of  insectivorous  plants.  Sec  Necro- 
■jiha(]<ms  and  Plasmopkayous. 

BI'OPLASM  (/3ios,life,  •7rXd(TM«,'anything  formed  or  moulded).  An- 
other name  for  “ germinal  matter,”  or  the  rudimentary  material  of 
nutrition  and  growth  in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  iiec  Pi  ob^plasma. 

BISMUTH.  Tin-alaucp.  A pinkish-white  crystalline  metal,  usually 
found  in  tin-mines.  The  /jnrtcr of  bismuth  is  the  chloride;  \.\\eJUjwers, 
the  Ruhlimcd  oxide;  the  muyisiery,  the  nitrate  of  the  teroxide. 

Bl'STOURY  {bislonri,  French).  A small  curved  knife  for  surgical 
operations,  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  the  town  of  Pistori,  where  there 
was  a celehratcd  facUrry  of  these  instruments,  which  were  accordingly 
named  alailii  Pistorenses,  Pistori  swords. 

BITTER  PRINCIPLE.  A general  term  applied  to  an  intensely 
bitter  substance,  procured  by  digesting  nitric  acid  on  silk,  indigo,  &c.  ; 
also  to  quinia,  quassia,  salicina,  &c. 

BPTTERN.  ,Thc  mother  water,  or  uncry stallizable  residue  left  after 
muriate  of  soda  has  been  separated  from  sea-water  by  crystallization. 
It  owes  its  bitterness  to  sulphate  and  muriate  of  magnesia.  It  contains 
bromine. 

BITU'MEN  {TriTnna,  Tri'-riis,  pine).  A mineral  pitch,  supposed  to 
be  formed  in  the  earth  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  In  its  most  fluid  state  it  constitutes  naphtha;  when  of  the 
consistence  of  oil,  it  becomes  petroleum  ; at  the  next  stage  of  induration 
it  becomes  elastic  bitumen  ; then  maltha  ; and  so  on  until  it  becomes  a 
compact  mass,  and  is  then  called  usphaltum, 

BLACK  ASH.  Ball-soda.  A mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
oxysuli)bidc  of  c.alcium. 

BLACK  BLOtll)  A common  term  hrre.nous  blood,  derived  from 
its  intensely  purple  hue,  and  .as  distinguished  from  the  scarlet  blood, 
commonly  known  as  arterial. 

BLACK  DE.XTli.  An  Oriental  plague,  which  occurred  in  Italy 
in  1340,  characterized  hy  inflammatory  boils  and  black  spots  of  the  skin, 
indicating  putrid  decomposition.  In  Italy  it  was  called  la  mortuleya 
grande,  the  great  mortality. 

The  Aeie  Black  Death,  or  Black  Plague,  which  appeared  in  Dublin 
in  18GG,  somewhat  resembled  the  Black  Plague  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Dr.  Stokes  suggests,  as  an  appropriate  name  for  the  disease, 
malignant  purpuric  fever.  It  has  also  been  designated  cerebro- spinal 
typhus,  black  fever,  &c. 

BLACK  DISEASE.  This,  and  black  jaundice,  are  English  terms 
for  the  morbus  niger  of  the  Latins  and  the  melcena  of  the  Greeks. 

BlyVCK  DROP.  Acetuni  opii.  Opium  boiled  with  aromatics  in 
verjuice  of  the  wild  crab,  to  which  sugar  is  added,  and  the  whole  then 
fermented.  One  drop  is  considered  equal  to  two  or  three  drops  of 
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laudanum.  The  morphine  salt  contained  in  the  “ black  drop  ” is  said 
to  be  the  citrate. 

BLACK  FLUX.  A mi.xture  of  finely-divided  carbon  with  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  used  for  the  reduction  of  metals  on  a small  scale.  It  , 
differs  from  white  flzix  only  in  the  proportion  of  tlie  ingredients. 

BLACK,  IVORY.  Ebur  ustum,  or  animal  charcoal;  procured  j 
from  charred  ivory  shavings ; generally  termed  hliie  black. 

BLACK,  LAMP.  Fuligo  lampadum.  A form  of  charcoal,  pro-  } 
cured  by  burning  resinous  bodies,  as  the  refuse  of  pitch,  in  furnaces.  i 

BLACK  LEAD.  Plumbago,  or  graphite  ; a carburet  of  iron.  It  is 
named  from  its  leaden  appearance.,  for  it  contains  no  lead.  i 

BLACK  LEG.  A form  of  purpura,  which  occurs  amongst  the 
lumbermen  on  the  Ottawa  or  Grand  River  of  Canada.  It  is  contracted 
by  the  use  of  pork  packed  in  nitrate  of  potash. 

BLACK  LION.  A name  given  to  a sloughing  syphilitic  ulcer, 
from  which  the  British  soldiers  suffered  severely  in  Portugal. 

BLACK  MEASLES.  A rare  form  of  measles,  described  bvAV'illan 
under  the  name  Rubeola  nipra,  and  characterized  by  a purplish  and 
livid  appearance  of  the  efflorescence. 

BLACK  RUST.  A disease  of  wheat,  in  which  a black,  moist 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  fissure  of  the  grain.  See  Droicn  Rust.  ’ 

BLACK  SALTS.  The  name  given  in  America  to  ivood-ashes,a.hex 
they  have  been  li.xiviated,  and  become  black. 

BLACK  TURPETH.  Another  name  for  the  protoxide  of  mercury, 
commonly  called  the  gray,  ash,  or  black  oxide. 

BLACK  VOMIT.  Aleleena  ermnta.  Substances  of  a black  ap- 
pearance rejected  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  as  in  yellow  fever,  &c. 

BLACK  WASH.  A lotion  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of 
calomel  in  lime-water. 

BLACK  WATER.  This  and  walerhrash  are  English  terms  for 
pyrosis.  Also,  a disease  of  sheep. 

BLA'DDER,  IRRITABLE.  A state  of  the  bladder  in  which  there 
is  no  inflammatory  action,  but  in  which  the  symptoms  resemble  those 
of  cystitis. 

BLA'DDER,  U'RINARY.  Vesica  urinaria.  The  reservoir  which 
contains  the  urine. 

1.  Columnar  bladder.  A term  applied  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an 

unusual  development  of  the  muscularfasciculi  of  the  bladder,  giving  an 
appear.ance  of  persistent  prominences  or  columns.  J 

2.  Trigonal  space  of  the  bladder.  A smooth  triangrdar  surface  on  the  ‘'■ 

inside  of  the  bladder,  in  the  middle  of  its  fundus,  where  the  mucous  “j 
membrane  is  destitute  of  rugae.  _ 1! 

‘6.  Neck  of  the  bladder.  The  orifice  of  the  urethra ; it  is  crescenti-  .1 
form,  and  embraces  a small  tubercle,  called  uvula  vesiece,  formed  by  the  ‘ ■ 
projection  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

4.  Fundus  of  the  bladder.  All  that  part  of  its  internal  surface  which  ;! 
corresponds  to  the  inferior  region  of  its  external  surface.  . 

BLA'DDER  Y FEVER.  Bullosa febr is.  Vesicular  fever,  in  which 
the  skin  is  covered  with  bitllce,  or  blisters.  See  Pemphigus. 

BL7E'8ITAS  (blcesus,  one  who  stammers).  Miscnunciation  ; a spe-  ■ 
cies  of  psellisnms,  in  which  articulate  sounds  arc  freely  but  inaccurately 
enunciated  ; in  which  soft  consonants  arc  substituted  for  the  hard,  as 
X for  s,  d for  t,  &c. 
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BLAIN.  A blister;  a pustule;  an  orbicular  elevation  of  tlie 
icuticle,  containing;  a watery  fluid. 

BLANCHl'METER  (Wa«c/«,  and  fitTpov.  a measure).  An  unclas- 
Isical  name  of  an  instrument  for  measuring  tbe  bleaching  power  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  potash. 

1 BLA'STEMA  {pkucnavui,  to  bud).  Cyto-llastema.  A term  ap- 
jalied  to  the  rudimental  mass  of  au  organ  in  a state  of  formation.  Ac- 
cording to  Schwann,  it  consists  partly  of  a fluid,  partly  of  granules 
which  spontaneously  change  into  the  nuclei  of  cells  and  into  cells,  and 
partly,  also,  of  such  nucleated  cells  already  formed. 

BLA'STODERM  (iSXaaTcivw,  to  germinate,  6ipna,  the  skin). 
Cicatricida.  Another  name  for  the  memhrana  (/erviinativa,  or  the 
membrane  which  lies  over  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg, 
and  is  covered  by  tbe  membrana  vitellina. 

Blastodermic  vesicle.  The  membrane  which  immediately  envelopes 
the  yolk  of  the  egg,  and  is  subsequently  called  the  vesicula  uinbilicalis. 

BLEACHl  NO.  The  chemical  process  of  tchilening  linen  or  woollen 
stuffs.  1.  Linen  is  bleached  by  the  old  ]irocess,  bv  c.vposure  to  air  and 
moisture;  by  the  new  jiroccss,  by  moans  of  chlorine  or  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.  ‘2.  iroo/fcw  are  bleached  by  exposure  to  the 
vapour  of  stilpburous  acid. 

BLEACHING  POWDER.  C'alv  cldorutn.  Chloride  of  lime, 
formerly  called  oxymuriate  of  lime,  supposed  to  be  a compound  of 
hypochlorite  of  lime  with  chloride  of  calcium,  in  the  pro])ortions  of  ono 
cquiviilent  of  each.  In  solution  it  is  cui|)loycd  as  a disinfectant. 

Bleachin;)  lujicid,  can  dc  Javelle,  or  oxyniuriatic  alkaline  water,  is  the 
above  compound  obtained  in  solution,  by  transmitting  a stream  of 
chlorine  gas  through  hydrate  of  lime  suspended  in  water. 

BLEAR-EYE.  Blcarcdncss.  A chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  eyelids.  See  Lippitudo. 

BLEB.  Pemphj.'.  A bulla,  vesicle,  or  bladdery  tumor  of  the  skin, 
listended  by  a fluid.  See  1‘cinphiyns. 

BLENDE  (l)lenden,  German,  to  dazHc).  Black-jack.  Sulphide  of 
tine,  named  in  allusion  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  crystals. 

BLENNOPHTH  A'LM  1 A {fiXivva,  mucus,  6(j>0aX  105,  the  eve).  A 
muco  purulent  discharge  from  the  eye  ; purulent  conjunctivitis. 

BLENNORRH  A^Gl  A (^fiXivvn,  mucus,  ptjyi>v/ji,  to  burst  forth). 
An  excessive  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra  or  vagina. 

BLENNORRIICE'A  (fiXlvva,  mucus,  pt'u),  to  flow).  A discharge  of 
nucus  from  the  urethra;  a term  synonymous  with  poriorrba'a.  This 
erm,  as  well  as  llennorrhaciia,  is  used  to  denote  pm  uient  or  gonorrha>al 
)phthalmia.  Sec  Baptorrhoia. 

BLENNO'SES  (fSXii/i/a,  mucus).  The  n.amc  given  by  Alibert  to 
iffectious  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

BLETHARA  (fjXLpa/wn,  the  eyelid).  Plural  of  blepliaron,  the 
:yelul.  Hence  the  following  terms  : 

1.  Blepharitis.  Infl.ammation  of  the  eyelids;  purulent  ophthalmia  • 

■yuonymous  with  blephar-ophthalmia  or  -o])hthalmitis.  ' 

2.  Blcphar-udcniiis  (dijji/,  a gland ; adenitis,  inflammation  of  a 
;land).  Inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the  eyelids. 

'd.  Blepharo-bie?i?iorrhcea.  Gonorrhauil  ophthalmia;  occ.asioned  by 
lie  direct  .application  of  gonorrha'.al  or  Icucorrlmal  matter  to  the 
eye. 
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4.  Blephir-onliosis  (oyKosan,  a ))uffing  out).  Tumor  of  the  cellular 
tissue-of  the  eyelid  ; it  may  be  solid,  pulpy,  melicerous,  or  gelatinous. 
Blephar-ophlhalmia.  Ophthalmia  tarsi.  Inflammation  of  the 


palpebral  conjunctiva  and  edge  of  the  eyelids.  See  Psor ophthalmia. 

6.  Blepharo-plasty  (TrAacrctu,  to  form).  The  operation  for  formin''  a 

new  or  artificial  eyelid.  See  Plasty.  ^ 

7.  Blepharo  plkgia  (TrXijytj,  a stroke).  P.aralysis  of  one  or  more  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eyelid  ; also  called  ophthalmoplegia. 

8.  Blepharo-ptosis  (-n-xoio-is,  a falling  down).  A falling  of  the  upper 
eyelid  ; inability  to  raise  the  upper  eyelid,  from  reiaxation  of  the 
integuments,  or  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrae. 

9.  Blepharo  spdsmus  (o-7rrto-/xds,  a spasm).  Spasm  of  the  eyelid ; 
spasmodic  action  of  the  levator  muscle — one  of  the  causes  of  lagoph- 
thalmus  or  hare-eye. 

BLE'TTING.  A term  applied  to  that  state  of  decomposition  of 
ripe  fruits,  in  which  spots,  or  blets,  appear  upon  them. 

BLIGHT.  A slight  palsy,  induced  by  sudden  cold  or  damp,  limited 
to  one  side  of  the  face.  The  nerves  which  lose  their  power  are  branches 
of  the  portio  dura,  or  the  respiratory  of  Bell. 

BLIGHT  IN  THE  EYE.  Blood-shot  eye  ; the  extravasation  of 
blood  between  the  outermost  coats  of  the  eye-ball,  from  the  bursting  of 
a vessel. 

BLIND  PILES.  CoBcm  hcBmorrhoides.  Piles  which  are  unaccom- 
panied by  any  discharge. 

BLIND  SPOT.  A term  applied  to  that  point  of  the  retina  at  which 
the  optic  nerve  enters  ; it  is  absolutely  blind. 

BLISTER.  A term  applied  to  a vesicating  substance,  as  emplastrura 
cantharidis ; and  to  a vesicle  or  bleb,  a vesicula  or  bulla.  Sec  Ein- 
plastrum. 

Flying  Blisters.  Vesicatoires  volants.  A mode  of  treatment  em- 
ployed by  the  continental  practitioners,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a 
more  diffusive  counter-irritation.  According  to  this  plan,  the  blister 
remains  only  till  it  produces  a rubefacient  effect ; a second  blister  is 
then  applied  to  some  other  part,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

BLOOD  Qilod,  Saxon).  Sanguis.  The  well-known  fluid,  which 
circulates  through  the  tubes  called,  from  their  function,  blood-vessels. 
Blood  contains  albumen  in  three  states  of  modification,  viz.,  albumen, 
properly  so  c&WqA,  fibrin,  and  red  particles.  See  Cruor. 

BLOOD-CORPU'SCLES  {corpusculum,  a little  body).  The 
minute,  flattened,  disc-like  bodies,  of  a red  colour,  constituting  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  blood. 

BLOOD-CRYSTALS.  Crystals  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, separate  from  the  outer  shell  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  in 
man  as  piisms,  in  other  animals  in  other  forms. 

BLOOD-PLA'SM A {TrXdaixa,  anything  formed  or  moulded). 
Another  name  for  the  lipcor  sanaui?iis,  or  the  colourless  fluid  portion  ot 
the  blood,  in  which  the  red  particles  float  during  life. 

BLOOD-PROPER  FLUID.  A term  applied  by  Dr.  Williams  to 
a distinct  kind  of  nutrient  fluid,  which  exists  in  invertebrate  animals, 
which  is  always  contained  in  definitely  organized,  or  walled,  blood- 
vessels, and  which  has  a determinate  circulatory  movement.  See  Chylo- 
Aqueons  Fluid. 

BLOOD-STROKE.  Coup  de  sang.  An  instantaneous  .and  tot.al 
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congestion  of  the  bi'.iin,  without  any  escape  of  blood  from  the 
vessel  s. 

BLOODY  FLUX.  Another  name  for  dysentery,  from  the  bloody 
nature  of  the  intestinal  discharges. 

BLOODY  SWEAT.  Ephidrosis  cruenta.  A morbid,  red  dis- 
coloration of  the  perspiration,  depending  probably  for  its  peculiar  tint 
upon  the  colouring  princijile  of  the  blood.  See  Heemidrosis. 

BLOW-PIPE.  A small  conical  tube,  bent  at  one  end,  so  as  to 
be  easily  introduced  into  the  flame  of  a candle  or  lamp,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  a stream  of  flame,  by  tdoxoing  through  it,  upon  an  object. 

Oa'y-hydrogen  bloiv-pipe.  An  apjiaratus  tor  producing  intense  heat, 
by  supplying  a stream  of  hydrogen  with  pure  oxygen,  so  that  the  two 
gases  issue  together  in  the  form  of  a jet  from  the  nozzle  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

BLUE  DISEASE.  Blue  jaundice  of  the  Ancients;  a disease  in 
which  the  complexion  is  tinged  with  blue  or  venous  blood.  See 
Cyanosis. 

BLUE  GUM.  A term  applied  to  a blue  or  purplish  line  running 
along  the  edges  of  the  gums  just  where  they  meet  the  teeth,  indicating 
the  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system  for  a long  time. 

BLUE  POT.  Another  term  for  a black-lead  crucible,  made  of  a 
mixture  of  coarse  plumbago  and  clay. 

BLUE,  SAXON.  Sulphate  of  indigo  ; a solution  of  indigo  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

BLUE  STONE,  or  BLUE  VITRIOL.  Blue  copperas;  the  sul- 
])hate  of  copper,  prepared  by  oxidation  of  the  sulphuret. 

BLUE,  THENARD’S.  CoUi/t-idtramarinc.  Hydrate  of  alumina, 
phosphate  of  cobalt,  and  pcro.xidc  of  mercury. 

BLUE,  TURNBULL’S.  Fcrrocyanide  of  iron;  a beautiful  blue 
precipitate,  thrown  down  on  iulding  red  prussiate  of  potash  to  a proto- 
salt of  iron. 

BLUE  VERDITER.  An  impure  carbonate  of  copper,  said  to  be 
prepared  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  copper  by  means  of  ch,alk. 

BOIL.  Furuncidiis.  The  popular  name  of  a small  tumor,  which 
suppurates  imperfectly,  and  contains  a central  core  or  slough  of  mortified 
cutaneous  tissue.  A blind  boil  is  one  which  neither  suppurates  nor 
sloughs,  but  gradually  and  slowly  subsides,  the  contents,  if  any,  being 
absorbed  ; this  may  be  called  the  indolent  boil. 

BOILING  POINT.  That  degree  in  the  scale  of  the  thennometer, 
at  which  ebullition  is  produced  under  the  medium  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Thus,  212°  F.  is  the  boiling  point  of  water,  when  the  baro- 
meter stands  at  30  inches  ; at  31  inches,  it  is  2I3  76 ; at  29,  it  is  only 
210T9 ; in  a common  vacuum,  it  is  70°. 

BOIjE  (0(J\os,  a clod  of  earth).  A gcncr.al  term  for  a massive 
argillaceous  miner.al,  ,as  Armenian  bole,  mountain  sotip,  &c.  Formerly, 
boles  were  made  into  v.arious  forms,  stamped  with  specified  signs,  and 
termed  terree  sigillatce. 

BOLE'TUS  IGNIA'RIUS.  A fungus  employed,  under  the  name 
of  Amadou  or  German  tinder,  for  stojiping  basmorrh.age  from  wounds. 
From  being  incorrectly  referred  to  the  genus  Agtiricus,  it  has  been 
termed  agaric,  a word  often  used  synonymously  with  sti/ptic. 

B0L()'GN1.\N  phosphorus,  a substance  produced  bv  heat- 
ing sulphate  of  baryta  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and  possessing  the 
, G 
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property  of  being  luminous  in  the  dark  for  some  time  after  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

BOLUS  (/3u)\os,  a bole  or  lump).  A form  of  medicine  larger  than 
a pill,  but  capable  of  being  swallowed  as  a pill. 

BO'MBUS  (/3d/</3ov,  the  humming  of  bees).  A sense  of  beating  in 
the  ears;  a species  of  hourdonnement,  consisting  of  a dull,  heavy,  inter- 
mitting sound. 

BONE.  Os,  ossis.  The  principal  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  an 
animal,  consisting  of  about  one-third  of  animal  substance,  which  is 
almost  entirely  reducible  to  gelatine  by  boiling,  and  two-thirds  ot 
earthy  and  alkaline  salts.  See  Skeleton. 

BONE-BLACK.  A black,  carbonaceous  substance  manufactured  by 
calcining  bones  in  close  vessels.  It  is  also  called  ivory-black,  animal- 
black,  and  animal-charcoal. 

BONE-EARTH.  Pliosphate  of  lime  ; the  earthy  basis  of  the  bones 
of  animals  ; the  residuum  after  the  calcination  of  bone. 

BONE-PHO.SPHATE  OF  LIME.  Colds phosplias  prmcipilalum. 
Triphosphate  of  lime ; the  earthy  matter  of  bones,  teeth,  and  horns ; 
employed  for  obtaining  phosphorus  and  ])hosphate  of  soda. 

BONE-SPIRIT.  Bone-lujitor.  A brown,  ammoniacal  liquor,  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  water,  and  obtained  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  animal  charcoal  from  bones.  Bone-oil  is 
a black,  tar-like  fluid,  produced  in  the  same  process. 

BOOMAH  NUTS.  The  fruits  oi  Pycnoco'nia  in<icropliylla,\m\iOTteA 
from  Natal  under  the  name  o( galls,  from  their  resemblance  to  Aleppo 
galls  in  shaite  and  size. 

BORA'ClC  ACID.  Boric  acid  ; hydrogen  borate.  A hydrated  oxide 
of  boron,  occasionally  spoken  of  as  Homberg’s  sedative  salt.  See  Borax. 

BO'RATE.  A salt  fortne<l  by  combination  of  boracic  acid  with  a 
base.  The  only  important  one  is  borax,  or  the  bi-borate  of  soda,  perhaps 
the  chrysocolla  of  Pliny. 

BO'RAX  (baurach,  Arab.).  Sodm  bdioras ; sodium  anhydroborafe. 
A native  bi-borate  of  soiia,  chiefly  found  in  an  impure  state,  and  then 
called  tincal,  or  crude  borax,  a saline  incrustation  in  the  beds  of  certain 
small  lakes  in  Thibet.  When  the  refined  salt  is  deprived  of  its  wafer 
of  crystallization  by  fusion,  it  forms  a vitreous  transparent  substance, 
called  glass  of  borax,  or  vitreous  boracic  acid.  Bora.x  was  known  by 
the  Ancients,  who  called  it  chrysocolla,  or  gold-glue. 

BORBOR  Y'GMUS  (/Jop/Jopuy/rds,  Ilipp.,  a rumblinginthe  bowels). 
The  rumbling  noise  occasioned  by  flatus  in  the  bowels,  frequently 
occurring,  during  health,  in  nervous  subjects. 

BORN  ALIVE.  A term  applied  to  those  newly-born  infants  only 
who  e.xhibit  other  acts  of  life  than  that  of  respiration  ; this  is,  indeed, 
according  to  English  law,  a sign  of  life,  but  not  of  live  birth — not  of 
being  “ wholly  born  alive.” 

BO'RO.V.  A non-metallic  element  closely  allied  to  silicon,  and 
found  in  boracic  acid,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  three  states,  viz.,  the  «»wr;)/iOMS,_au  olive-green  powder ; the 
graphitoid,  corresponding  to  the  black-lead  variety  of  carbon  ; and 
tile  adamanthie,  or  crystallized,  also  called  diamond  of  boron. 

BORURET.  A compound  of  boron  with  a simple  body. 

BOSO'PRIC  ACID.  Cow-dung  acid;  a strong  colourless  acid, 
procured  from  fresh  cow-dung,  of  great  efficacy  in  purifying  mordanted 
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cotton  in  llic  cow-dung  bath.  A better  term  would  be  hoiiJcopric,  from 
fluCs.  an  ox,  KoTToos,  dung. 

BO'TAL,  FOR.AMEN  of.  The  foramen  ovaJe  of  the  total  heart, 
first  noticed  publicly  by  Leonard  Botal,  of  Piedmont. 

BO'TANY  (fiordini,  a plant).  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
A'egetable  Kingdom  : 1.  Stmctnral  Botany  relates  to  the  laws  of 
vegetable  structure,  internal  or  external,  independently  of  the  presence 
of  a vital  pi’inciple.  2.  Bhysioloyical  Botany  relates  to  the  history  of 
vegetable  life,  the  funetions  of  the  vai'ious  organs  of  plants,  their 
changes  in  disease  or  health,  &c.  3.  Descriptive  Botany  relates  to  the 

description  and  nomenclature  of  plants.  4.  Systematic  Botany  relates 
to  the  prineiplcs  upon  which  plants  are  connected  with,  and  distinguished 
from,  one  another. 

BOTHRK'NCITYMA  (ffiWpov,  a ]>it,  tyx’'""’  <'nchyma).  A name 
applied,  in  botany,  to  the  pitted  tissue  or  dotted  ducts  of  former  writers, 
the  appearance  of  those  tubes  being  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  little 
pits  sunk  in  their  walls.  Tt  is  cither  artindoted  or  continuous. 

BOTIIRIOCFTIIALUS  T.ATLIS  (rf.it), .me,  a pit,  Ki<l>n\n,  the 
head).  The  broa.l  Tape-worm  ; a sterclminthous  parasite,  found  in 
the  intestines.  Botliriocepludus  cordatus  is  another  species,  found  in  the 

llltPQtillOQ 

BOTTIihlS,  .500  or  1,000  flRAlX.  Under  this  name  are  sold 
bottles  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids.  The  bottles 
are  so  adjusted  that  they  contain  a known  weiijht  of  water  at  GO®  F., 
usually  .500  or  1,000  grains,  and  are  supplied  with  counterpoise  or  tare 
for  the  bottle  or  stopper. 

BOTULFNIC  ACID  (hotulus,  a sausage).  A peculiar  fatty  acid, 
produced  by  decomposing  sausages,  and  supposed  to  be  tbc  cause  of 
their  deleterious  qualities. 

BOU-  (jrfou).  A (.reek  particle  often  used  in  composition  to  express 
something  huge  and  monstrous,  .as  in  iottlimia  or  bulimia,  5o»phthalinia 
or  buphthalmia ; but  doubtless  it  is  merely  a form  of  /Sous,  an  ox,  just 
as  we  often  find  compounds  of  V'ttttos,  a borse,  as  horse-radish,  horse- 
chestnut.  horse-laugh,  Ac. 

BOU'GIK.  Literally,  a wax-taper.  Bougies  arc  cylindrical  instru- 
ments, generally  made  of  slips  of  linen,  spread  with  wax  or  plaster,  and 
rolled  up  with  the  waxed  or  plaster  side  outermost,  on  a hot  glazed  tile, 
and  shaped.  These  instruments  are  intende.l  to  be  introduced  into  the 
canals  of  the  urethra,  the  rectum,  the  (esophagus,  &c.,  for  the  purpose 
of  dilating  them.  Metallic  bougies  arc  also  employed. 

BOURDON NRM KNT.  The  name  given  by  the  French  to  the 
several  varieties  of  imaginary  sounds,  termed  syrigmus,  or  ringing 
in  the  cars;  siuwrnis,  or  whizzing  sounds;  and  bomhus,  or  beating 
sounds. 

BOU'RRELET.  A French  term  denoting  a border,  and  hence  ap- 
plied to  tbc  fibro-cartilagiuous  border  which  surrounils  certain  arti<;ular 
cavities,  as  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scap'ila  and  the  acetabulum,  by 
which  the  depth  of  these  cavities  is  augmented. 

BOVT'NAFAMRS  (Jmvinus,  pertaining  to  oxen,  fames,  hunger). 
Bulimia.  Ox-appetite;  voracious  appetite. 

BO  WEI/.  An  entrail  or  intestine  ; a term  chiefly  used  in  the  plural 
number.  The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  botellus,  dim. 
o( bofulus,  a sausage,  originally  intestine. 
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LE’S  FUMING  LIQUOR.  Hydro  sulphuret  of  ammonia, 
or  volatile  liver  of  sulphur.  See  Fuming  Li(jUor. 

BRACIIE'RIUM  {hraclimin,  tlie  arm).  A term  used  by  some 
Latin  writers  for  a truss,  or  bandage,  for  hernia. 

BRA^CHI.‘\  CE'REBRI  (Jiraclnuni,  an  arm,  cerebrum,  the  brain). 
The  name  of  two  processes  of  the  brain  ; the  brachium  anlerius  passes 
from  the  nates  on  each  side  obliquely  outwards  into  the  thalamus 
opticus,  and  the  brachium  posterius  passes  from  the  testis  (one  of  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina)  with  the  same  destination. 

BRACHIA'LGIA  (/3<)a)^i6oe,  the  arm,  a\yoi,  pain).  Pain  of  the 
arm;  neuralgia  of  the  arm.  The  term  brachio?ialgia  uught  he  substi- 
tuted with  advantage  for  the  present  designation. 

BRACHILU' VIUM  {brachium,  the  arm, /(/i'«rc,  to  wash).  An  arm- 
bath.  Other  topical  baths  are  indicated  by  the  analogous  terms  co.\se- 
luvium,  manuluvium,  and  pediluvium. 

BRA'CHIUM  {brachium,  an  arm).  The  arm  ; the  part  from  the 
shoulder  to  tho  elbow.  Tlie  part  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  is  termed 
lacertus.  Thus,  “ subjuucta  lacertis  brachia.” — Ovid. 

BRACHY-CE'PHALOUS  {lipay^ui,  short,  Kt(f>n\h,  the  head). 
Having  a skull  whose  transverse  diameter,  from  parietal  to  parietal 
bone,  exceeds  the  antero-postcrior  diameter. 

BRA'CTEA.  A Latin  term,  denoting  a thin  leaf  or  plate  of  any 
metal.  It  is  applied,  in  botany,  to  all  those  modifications  of  leaves 
whieli  are  found  upon  the  inflorescence,  and  are  situated  between  the 
true  leaves  and  the  calyx  of  the  flower.  They  compose  the  involucrum 
of  CompositcB,  the  glumes  of  Graminca;,  the  spathe  of  Arum,  &c. 

BRAD Y-SPERM ATl'SMUS  {finaous,  slow,  a-n-ippa,  semen). 
Seminal  mis-cmission,  in  which  the  discharge  of  semen  is  retarded  from 
organic  weakness. 

BRAIN.  Encephalon.  A collective  term  for  those  portions  of  the 
nervous  system,  exclusive  of  the  nerves  themselves,  which  are  con- 
tained within  the  cranium,  and  include  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum, 
and  the  medulla  oblongata.  They  consist  of  a cortical,  cincritious,  or 
gray  substance,  which  covers  the  brain  in  general,  and  a mcdidlary,  or 
while  substance,  being  the  mass  contained  within  the  former. 

BRAIN-SAND.  A gritty  matter  found  in  the  pineal  gland  and 
other  parts  of  the  brain,  consisting  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  pbosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  with  some  organic  matter. 

BRANDY  [Brantwein,  burnt  wine).  The  alcoholic  or  spirituous 
portion  of  wine,  separated  from  the  aqueous  part,  the  colouring  matter, 
&c.,  by  distillation. 

BRANTWEIN.  The  coarsest  sort  of  sjiirit  used  in  Germany, 
manufactured  principally  from  potatoes,  but  occasionally  from  rye. 

BRASS.  JEs,  cBris  of  the  Romans.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 
Common  brass  consists  of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc. 

BRASS-FOUNDERS’  AGUE.  A peculiar  form  of  [intermittent 
fever  which  alfcets  brass-founders  and  other  workmen  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  deflagrating  zinc. 

BREAST.  1.  The  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  body,  situate  between 
the  neck  and  the  abdomen.  2.  The  protuberant  gland  situate  in  front 
of  the  thora.x  in  the  female,  for  tho  secretion  of  milk. 

BREAST-PANG.  Tho  vernacular  name  for  Angina  pectoris. 

BRE'GMA,  BRECIIMOS,  or  BRECIIMA  (/Siofx'".  moisten; 
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because  this  part  of  tlie  bone  is  longest  in  hardening).  Fontanel.  The 
two  spaces  left  in  the  head  of  the  infant  where  the.  frontal  and  the 
occipital  bones  respectively  join  the  parietal.  It  is  distinguished  as 
anterior  and  posterior.  See  Cranium. 

BRESLAU  FEVER.  An  epidemic  which  broke' out  in  the  Pnis- 
sian  army  at  Breslau,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  which  has 
been  named  by  Sauvages  trilcBophj/a  Vratisluviensis. 

BREV'ISSiMUS  OCULI  (superl.  of  hrevis,  short).  A synonym 
of  the  obliquus  inferior,  as  being  the  shortest  muscle  of  the  c)^. 

BRICKLAYERS’  ITCH.  A species  of  Lichen  ai/rius,  local  tetter, 
or  impetigo,  produced  on  the  hands  of  bricklayers  by  the  contact  of 
lime.  See  Lichen. 

BRIDLE-S'l'RlCTURE.  Pack-thread  stricture.  A narrow  and 
sharp  annular  stricture,  consisting  of  bands  stretching  across  the  urethra. 

BRIDLES.  The  vernacular  term  for  the  tough  and  irregular  bands 
which  sometimes  stretch  across  a cicatri.v. 

BRIGHT’S  DISEASE.  Albuminuria.  “ A generic  term  including 
several  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  frequently  with  dropsy,  and  with 

various  secondary  diseases  resulting  from  deterioration  of  the  blood.” 

Nom.  of  Dis. 

BRIM  OF  THE  PELVLS.  The  oval  ring  which  parts  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  Outlet  of  the  Pelvis 
is  a lower  circle,  composed  by  the  arch  of  the  pubes  and  the’ sciatic  liga- 
ments. 


BRIMSTON  E.  A name  for  sulphur.  The  sublimed  sulphur  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  is  termed  , /fotcers  of  brimstone,  or  of  sulphur. 

BRISTOL  HOT-WELL.  A calcareous  spring  at  Bristol,  almost 
purely  thermal,  slightly  acidulated. 

BRITISH  GU.M.  De.rtrin.  Starch  reduced  to  a gum-like  state  bv 
the  action  of  dilute  acids,  diastase,  or  heat. 

BRITISH  HERB- 1 OB.VCCO.  The  biisis  of  this  is  Coltsfoot. 
This  appears  to  have  had  a very  ancient  origin,  for  the  same  plant  was 
smoked  through  a reed  in  the  davs  of  Dioscorides,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  e.vpectoration,  and  was  called  by  him  finyiov,  from  Unf 
tussis ; whence  “ Tussilago.”  ' 

BRI'l’lSH  OIL.  Camphor,  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  sweet  oil 
and  oil  of  hartshorn,  boiled  together.  This  name  is  also  given  to 
‘ ' n common  oil  ofpetre,  a variety  of  petroleum. 

JiKU  DIU.M.  A tenn  synonymous,  in  pharmaev,  with  jusculum,  or 
broth,  the  liquor  in  which  anything  is  boiled;  as  brodium  sa^is,  a decoc- 
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BRO'.MA  {lit^pwasw,  to  cat  of  a thing).  Food  ; aliment ; anything 
that  IS  masticated.  Hence,  bromatology  denotes  a description  'of  or 
treatise  on,  food.  ’ 

BRO'MAL.  A colourless  oily  liquid,  formed  by  the  action  of  bro- 
mine on  alcohol.  It  is  analogous  to  chloral. 

BRO'MICA.  A class  of  ])harmaceutical  remedies,  consisting  of 
bromine  and  Us  compounds.  ° 

by  the  combination  of  bromine  with 
saleable  bases,  as  bromide  of  potassium. 

etid  pcispnation.  I he  term  is  used  synonymously  with  osmidrosis, 
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but  it  should  be  reiuenibered  that  do-/iij  is  a good  as  well  as  a bad  smell, 
whereas  /3()diyuos  is  never  anything  but  a stench. 

BRO'MISM.  A disease  occasioned  by  tlie  excessive  use  of  the  bro- 
mides of  potassium  and  of  ammonium. 

BRO'MOFORM.  A volatile,  heavy,  liquid  compound,  obtained 
by  distilling  a mixture  of  bromide  of  lime  with  alcohol  and  water. 

BRO'MUM  (/3/i)60Mfw,  a stench).  Bromine.  A deep-red  coloured 
liquid,  non-mctallic  clement,  formerly  called  inuride ; an  ingredient  of 
sea-water,  of  several  salt-springs,  of  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  and  of  those 
of  Jantldna  violacea,  and  other  animals.  It  combines  with  oxygen,  and 
forms  bromic  acid  ; and  with  hydrogen,  forming  hydro-bromic  acid. 

BRO'MURET.  A combination  of  bromic  acid  with  iodine,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  &c. 

BRO'NCHl  (/Spo'yxov,  the  wind-pipe).  The  two  tubes  into  which 
the  trachea  divides,  opposite  the  third  dorsal  vertebra;  the  rijiht  bron- 
chus, larger  than  the  left,  passing  off  nearly  at  a right  angle  to  the  uppi  r 
I'art  of  the  corresponding  lung  ; the  left  bronchus  descendinsr  obliquely, 
and  passing  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  the  left  lung.  There  are  no 
such  singular  nouns  as  bronchia  and  bronchiiis. 

BRO'NCHIAL  RESPIRATION.  A morbid  sound  produced  by 
the  passage  of  the  air  in  respiiation,  and  indicating,  to  the  auscultator, 
condensation  of  the  lung.  See  Auscultation. 

BRO'NCHIAL  SOUND.  A nattcral  sound  produced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  air  in  respiration,  and  heard,  through  the  stethoscope,  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  between  the  scapulas. 

BRO'NCHIAL  TUBES  AND  CELLS  (^f,6yxos,  the  wind-pipe). 
The  bronchial  tubes  are  the  dichotomous  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
the  two  bronchi,  which  take  place  as  these  enter  the  lunas.  The  termina- 
tions of  the  bionehial  tubes  within  the  lungs  arc  called  the  bronchial 
cells,  or  air-cells,  which  have  sacculated  walls. 

BRONCHIE'KTASIS  (fipoyxos,  a bronchus,  lUTacrts,  extension). 
Preternatural  extension  of  a bronchus,  from  disease. 

BRONCHI'TIS  (l3i>6yx<)s,  the  wind-pipe,  and  the  termination  -itis, 
denoting  inflammation).  Fidmonary  Catarrh.  Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Sec  Catarrh. 

Plastic  bronchitis  {-n-Xcla-a-ui,  to  mould).  Bronchial  polypi.  A form 
of  bronchitis  characterized  by  expectoration  of  branched  fibrinous  casts 
of  exudation-matter,  moulded  in  bronchial  tubes  of  the  third  or  fourth 
diameter. 

BRO'NCHOCELE  (fipoyxos,  the  wind-pipe,  /rriXi;,  a tumor). 
Cyiianche  thyroidea ; thyrophraxia.  A permanent  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland  endemic  in  cert.ain  mountainous  districts,  but  not  limited 
to  them.  It  is  termed  in  Switzerland  goitre,  and  in  this  country 
Derbysh  ire-neck. 

Bronchncele  e.vophthahnica.  Exophthalmic  bronchocclc  or  goitre. 
“Enlargement,  with  vascular  tureeseence,  of  the  thyroid  gland,  accom- 
nanied  by  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  ana;mia,  and  palpitation.” — Norn, 
of  Bis. 

BRONCHO-HiEMORRHA'GIA  (fipoyxos,  the  wind-pipe,  al- 
poppnyia,  bajmorrhage).  Exhalation  of  blood  from  the  lining  mcmbr.anc 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  commonly  called  bronchial  ha'inorrhage.  See 
P7ieumo-JuBmorrhagia. 

BRONCHOLEM METIS  il3p6yxo^,  the  wind-pipe,  \lppn,  a mem- 
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brane,  and  -ith,  a teraiination  denoting  inflammatioTi).  A membrane- 
like  inflammation  of  the  bioncliial  tubes.  See  Uiphiherile. 

BRONCHtyPHONY  {0/wyyoi,  the  wind-pipe,  voice).  The 

resonance  of  the  voice  over  the  bronclii,  as  heard  on  auscultation.  See 
Auscultiition. 

BRONCHORRIICE'A  (/Jpo'rx®''  wind-pipe,  plm,  to  flow). 
Bronchial  flu.v  ; a synonym  of  humoral  asthma. 

BKONCHO'TOMY  (/Spdyxos,.  the  wind-pipe,  xojufl,  section).  In- 
cision into  the  larynx  or  trachea,  for  tlic  purpose  of  extracting  a foreign 
body,  or  of  permitting  tlie  passage  of  air  into  the  lungs.  ^\  hen  practised 
on  tlie  laryn.x,  the  operation  is  called  larynyutomy ; when  on  the 
trachea,  ; when  on  hai\\.  truchco-laryngatomy. 

BRONZE.  An  alloy  of  copper,  8 or  10  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  other 
metals,  used  for  m.aking  statues,  &c. 

BRONZE-SKIN  DiSEASE.  A designation  Addison's  Disease, 
derived  from  the  bronze-like  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

BROW-AOUE.  Rheumatic  pain,  felt  generally  just  ahove  the  eye- 
brow, and  usually  of  intermittent  character.  It  is  distinguished  from 
tic  douloureux  by  the  scat  of  the  pain,  which,  in  the  hitter  case,  is 
generally  heimdli  the  eye. 

BROWNIAN  MOTION.  A motion  of  minute  particles  observed 
by  Robert  Brown,  the  botanist,  in  drops  of  dew,  and  attributed  at  first 
to  rudimentary  life,  but  afterwards  referred  to  currents  occasioned  by 
inequalities  of  temperature  and  evaporation. 

BROWN  RUST.  A disease  of  wheat,  in  which  a drv,  brown  powder 
is  sulistitutcd  for  the  farina  of  the  giain.  See  JiUtek  Itust. 

BRU'CIA.  I'omiciiia.  A substance  jirocured  from  the  bark  and 
seeds  of  mix  vomica,  and  from  St.  Ignatius’s  bean.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
compound  of  strychnia  and  resin,  and  not  a peculiar  alkaloid.  The 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  .lames  Bruce,  a Scot. 

BRUIT.  The  Erench  term  for  a so««</,  applied  to  various  sounds 
heard  on  |)ercussion  and  auscultation.  See  Auscidtution. 

BRU'NNER'.S  GLANO.S.  Small,  flattened,  granular  bodies  of  tbe 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  dis- 
tributed singly  in  tbe  membrane,  and  most  numerous  in  the  np|)cr  part 
of  the  small  intestine.  These  glands,  sometimes  erroneouslv  termed 
“solitary,”  were  described  by  I’eyer  as  being  as  numerous  ,as  tlie  “stars 
of  heaven.”  Von  Brunn  compared  them  collectively  to  a second 
pancreas;  and  after  him  they  have  been  named  Brunner's  0/a7ids,  or 
Duodenal  Glands.  See  Beyer  s Glands. 

BRUNO'NIAN  THEORY.  A theory  maintained  by  John  Brown, 
of  Scotland.  According  to  this,  life  is  sustained  by  the  normal  action 
of  e.vtcrual  agents  upon  the  system;  disease  is  the  result  of  tlie 
excessive  or  deficient  action  of  these  agents  upon  the  system  ; and  the 
remedy,  in  the  one  case,  is  alcohol,  in  the  other,  opium. 

BRY'GiMUS  {^pvypo's,  from  (ipuxu>,  to  gnash  with  the  teeth). 
Bryyma.  Gnashing  oi  grating  with  the  teeth. 

BRY'OGEN  (/tifiooi/,  a moss,  ytei/dco,  to  produce).  Anophyte.  A 
subdivision  of  cry|)togams,  including  mosses  and  liverworts.  By  some 
writers  they  are  included  under  Acrogens,  and  by  others  the  two 
subdivisions  are  included  under  the  term  Cosmoyens.  See  Cryptoyamiu. 

BU'BO  {liuvISwv,  the  groin,  a swelling  in  the  groin).  Adenophyma 
inyuimile.  A consecutive  symptom  of  syphilis,  consisting  of  a swelling 
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of  the  lymphatic  gmncls,  particularly  those  of  the  groin  and  axilla.  It 
is  termed  sympathetic,  when  arising  from  tlie  mere  irritation  of  a local 
disorder;  venereal,  when  arising  from  the  absorption  of  the  syphilitic  ^ 
virus ; and  constitutional,  as  the  pestilential — a symptom  of  the  plague — 
or  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  inguinal  and  axillary  glands. 

1.  Primary  bubo.  A bubo  which  occurs  from  direct  absorption  of 
the  syphilitic  virus,  without  the  previous  formation  of  a chancre.  This 
is  the  buhon  d'emhlee  of  the  French. 

2.  Creepiny  bubo.  A term  applied  to  a bubo  which  has  a tendency 
to  creep  or  spread  over  the  neighbouring  integument,  and  is  character- 
ized by  a peculiar  semicircular  or  horse-shoe  shape. 

3.  Amygdaloid  indolent  bubo.  A bubo  which  forms  simultaneously 
with  induration  in  cases  of  infecting  chancre,  and  in  which  suppuration 
occurs  only  from  some  accidental  complication. 

4.  Virulent  or  inoculable  bubo.  A bubo  formed  by  absorption  ot 
virus  from  a soft  or  a phagedacnic  chancre.  The  gland  suppurates,  the  • 
pus  is  inoculable. 

BUBO'NOCELE  (^ovPwv,  PoulHauas,  the  groin,  ki'iXu,  a tumor). 
Inguinal  hernia;  hernia  in  which  a part  of  the  bowel  passes  through 
the  abdominal  ring. 

BU'CCA.  The  hollow  inner  part  of  the  cheek.  This  term  refers  to 
the  same  part  of  the  face  as  gena,  but  regards  it  as  capable  of  being 
inflated  and  of  collapsing  at  different  times. 

1.  Buccal.  A term  applied  to  a branch  of  the  internal  maxillary 

artery,  to  certain  branches  of  the  facial  vein,  and  to  a branch  of  the  ' 
inferior  maxillary  nerve.  i 

2.  Buccal  glands.  The  name  of  numerous  follicles  situated  beneath  i 

the  mucous  layer  of  the  check  and  the  pharynx.  J 

BUCCINA'TOR  (buccina,  a trumpet).  The  trumpeter’s  muscle  ; a ■ 
muscle  of  the  cheek,  so  called  from  its  use  in  blowing  the  trumpet.  It  [ 
is  also  named  alveolo-labialis. 

BUCCO-LABIA'LIS.  The  name  given  by  Cbaussier  to  a nerve  ■' 
of  variable  origin,  being  sometimes  a continuation  of  the  exterior  i 
fasciculus  of  the  portio  minor;  at  other  times  arising  from  the  inte- 
rior fasciculus,  or  from  the  deep  temporal,  though  generally  from  the  | 
inferior  maxillary.  | 

BUCHU.  A drug  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  several  species  of  . 
Barosina.  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  See  Barosma. 

BUCNE'MIA  (/3uu,  a Greek  augmentative,  Ki/tjuii,  the  leg).  Bou- 
Icnemia.  Literally,  bulky  or  tumid  leg.  Sec  Barbadoes  leg. 

BUDE-LIGHT,  ATMOSPHERIC.  A flame  ])roduced  by  means 
of  coal-gas,  the  brilliancy  of  which  is  incre.ased  by  a current  of  atmo- 
spheric air  ingeniously  introduced,  according  to  the  plan  of  ]\lr.  Golds- 
worthy Gurney,  of  Bude,  in  Cornwall,  the  inventor  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
light,  which  is  used  with  the  microscope  of  that  name. 

The  present  Bude-light  is  a gas  flame,  with  two,  three,  or  more  con- 
centric burners,  with  chimneys  supplied  with  common  air,  and  a reflect- 
ing apparatus  of  peculiar  construction. 

BUFFER- ACCIDENTS.  A term  applied  to  accidents  resulting 
from  the  carelessness  of  railway  officials,  who,  trying  to  pass  between 
carriages  in  motion,  are  caught  and  squeezed  between  the  buffers. 

BUFFY  COAT.  The  buff-coloured  fibrin  which  appears  on  the 
surface  of  the  crassamentum  of  blood  drawn  in  certain  states  of  disease. 


BU'LAM  FEVER.  A name  given  to  A^ellow  Feviv,  from  its  fatal 
visitations  on  the  Guinea  coast  and  its  adjoining  islands. 

BULB  OF  THE  URETHRA.  The  posterior  bidh-Vike  commence- 
ment of  the  corpus  spongiosum  penis;  hence,  tlie  included  urethra  is 
called  the  hulbous  portion. 

BULBI'LLUS  (dim.  of  huUms,  a hulh).  A hulhil,  a small  rounded 
body  resembling  a small  bulb,  and  consisting  of  thickened  scales,  often 
consolidated  together.  Bulbils  occur  in  the  a.xils  of  the  leaves  of  some 
lilies. 

BULBO-C.WERNO'SUS.  Accelerator  urince.  The  name  of  a 
muscle  situated  beneath  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  covering  part  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum.  Cliaussier  termed  it  Indlm-urethralis. 

BU'LBUS.  a bull) ; a scaly  leaf-hud,  which  developes  roots  from  its 
base,  and  a stem  from  its  centre.  When  the  outer  scales  arc  thin,  and 
cohere  in  the  form  of  a thin  envelope,  as  in  the  onion,  this  is  the  tunicided 
Imlh.  When  the  outer  scales  are  distinct  and  fleshy,  as  in  the  lily,  this 
is  called  the  naked  hull).  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a solid  hulh. 
See  Coriiius. 

BU'LBUS  AO'R'PjE.  The  hulh  of  the  .aorta;  an  enlargement  at 
the  commencement  of  the  aorta,  caused  by  three  dilatations  of  the  walls 
of  the  vessel,  the  sums  aortici  (sinus  vulsalvce),  and  corresponding  with 
the  three  semilunar  valves. 

BU'LBUS  AR'l’ERIO'SUS.  The  name  of  the  .anterior  of  the  three 
cavities  ot  the  heart  in  all  vertebrata,  as  c-xhibited  in  the  early  period  of 
its  development. 

BU'LBUS  OLFACTO'RIUS.  That  portion  of  the  olfactory  nerve, 
which  expands  into  .a  4«tt-like  form,  and  rests  upon  the  cribriform 
lamella  of  the  cthmoYd  bone. 


BU'LBUS  RIIACHI'DICUS  (pd^ts,  the  spine).  The  spino  bnlh  ; a 
designation  ot  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  upper  enlarged  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

BU  LBUS  VE'NjE  JLTGULA'RIS.  A dilatation  at  the  coni- 
nienccment  of  the  external  juguiar  vein. 

BULl'Ml.V  idov  in  intensive  particle,  from  /3oi/s,  an  ox,  and  \i;ro's, 
hunger).  Boulimia.  Ox-appetite;  voracious  appetite;  .also  termed 
adephapia,  hupcina,  ct/nore.ria,  /'antes  canina,  or  dog-appetite,  ^tc.  It 
8 analogous  to  poli/dipsia,  ov  the  insatiable  desire  of  drinking.  See 
Ftca. 

BU'Lll  HUM  (Rons,  an  ox,  \i6o^,  a stone).  A bezoar  or  stone 
^ kidneys,  the  g.all,  or  urinary  bl.adder  of  the  ox. 

BU  LLA.  A water-bubble  or  bleb  ; “ a large  portion  of  the  cuticle 
detached  from  the  skin  by  the  interposition  of  a transparent  watery 
fluid.  Under  the  gener.al  term  hultce^  ov  hlehs,  arc  comprised  vesicles 
ot  a larger  size  than  those  designated  by  the  term  vesicidce.  The 
varieties  are  pemphigus.  cM/na,  ami  herpes. 

BU'NIOID  (iiuvviov,  a turnip,  tldos,  likeness).  The  designation  of 
mTud  ki  which  the  morbid  product  resembles  a turnip 

BU'NION  tor,  a turnip).  An  enlargement  of  the  bursa  at  the 
inside  of  the  hall  of  the  great  toe  ; or  the  formation  of  a new  serous  sac 
the  mner  and  iiostcrior  part  of  the  metatarsal  bone. 

BUPH'lTl  A'L.YHA  (^ohs,  .an  ox,  di/.flaXpuis,  eye).  Bouphtlialmia. 
^ of  hvdrophth.almi,a. 

J3UKAAHLIM.  Guaranheim.  An  extract  of  the  b.ark  of  the 
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Chiysopliylliun  Buranheim,  a Brazilian  tree.  The  baik  was  introduced, 
a few  years  ago,  into  France,  under  the  name  of  moncsia,  or  moiiesia- 
bark.  It  contains  an  acrid  principle  analogous  to  saponine,  called 
inone>-i)ie. 

BURFTTE  (Fr.,  a cruet).  A graduated  glass  tube  with  a small 
aperture  and  a stop-cock,  for  dividing  a given  portion  of  any  liquid  into 
loo  or  1 000  equal  ]>arts.  See  Measurement,  Units  of. 

BU'RGUNDY  FITCH.  Pix  limyundica.  Impure  resin  prepared 
from  turpentine.  It  was  first  prepared  in  Burgundy  from  tbe  Pinus 
Abies,  or  Spruce  Fir. 

BURNETT’S  DISINFECTING  LIQUID.  A solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  first  used  by  Sir  William  Burnett  for  preserving  timber  from 
dry  rot,  and  atterwards  as  an  antiseptic  and  deodorizer. 

BURNS  and  SCALDS.  Injuries  produced  by  the  action  of  c.vces- 
sive  heat  on  the  body,  producing  either  inflammation  of  a part,  or 
charring  and  disorganization  of  its  tissue.  See  Ambustio. 

BURNT  EAR.  A disease  in  corn  in  which  the  grain  is  destroyed, 
covered  with  a black  powder,  .and,  as  it  were,  bunt  up.  It  differs  from 
smut  in  being  external  to  the  grain.  The  parasite  is  termed  Uredo 
carbo. 

BURNT  HOLES.  This,  white  blisters,  and  eating  hive,  are  popular 
names  applied,  in  several  counties  of  lielaud,  to  Pemphigus  gangra;no- 
sus,  or  Sordid  Blanc.  See  Pemphigus. 

BU'RSjE  MUCO'S/E  (bursa,  a sac).  Small  closed  sacs  interposed 
between  surfaces  which  move  upon  each  other  so  as  to  cause  friction, 
frequently  associated  with  the  articulations,  analogous  in  structure  to 
synovial  membrane,  and  secreting  a similar  synovial  fluid. 

BU'RSjE  TUItlOR.  Bursal  tumor.  A solid  tumor,  the  result  of 
old  enlargement  of  a bursa. 

BURSA'LIS  (bursa,  a s.ic).  MarsnpiuUs.  Former  designations  ot 
the  obturator  interims  muscle. 

BUR.SO'LOGY  (fibgaa,  bursa,  Xo'yos,  a description).  A descrip- 
tion of  the  bursa;  mucosa;. 

BUTTER  (liouTvpov,  butyrum,  from  (ious,  a cow,  rvpds,  coagulum). 
A substance  procured  from  the  cream  of  milk  by  churning.  Butter- 
milk is  the  thin  and  sour  milk  separated  from  the  cream  by  churning. 
The  termbutter  is  applied  in  pharmacy  to  butter-like  substances,  as  those 
of  antimony,  bismuth,  &c.,  meaning  the  chlorides. 

BUTTER  OF  C.XCAO.  An  oily,  concrete,  white  matter,  obtained  - 
from  the  Cacao,  or  cocoa  nut,  of  which  chocolate  is  made.  It  is  ex- 
tensively used  fur  suppositories. 

BUTTON-SUTURE.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Bozeman  to  bis 
mode  of  closing  vaginal  fistula  by  means  of  a thin  leaden  ])late,  called 
*•  the  button.”  This  suture  is  also  employed  in  the  treatment  of  hare-  • 
lip. 

BU'TYL  (fioiTrpov,  butter,  matter).  An  organic  radical  con- 
tained in  a numerous  family  of  compounds.  Butylic  alcohol  is  obtained 
by  fractional  distlll.ation  of  fusel  oil,  from  the  oil  of  beet-root,  or  from 
molasses  after  distillation  of  ethylic  spirit. 

BU'TYRIC  ACID.  An  oily,  limpid  liquid,  one  of  the  volatile  acids 
of  butter.  By  distillation,  it  yields  a substance  called  butyrone. 

BU'TYRIC  ETHER.  Bidyrate  of  oxide  of  ethyl.  An  ether  formed 
by  distilling  alcohol  and  butyric  acid  with  sulphuric  acid. 
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C.  All  terras  of  Greek  origin  usually  beginning  wiili  C,  exclusive 
of  those  beginning  with  Ch,  are  here  evdoied  in  brackets,  to  indicate 
that  they  ought  to  be  s])elled  with  K.  See  Prefice,  par.  1. 

[CAC-,  CACO-]  KAK-,  IvAKO-  (Kaifds,  bad).  Terras  compounded 
with  this  word  will  be  found  in  their  pro]ier  place  under  the  letter  K. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  some  observations  on  this  subject  in  the  Pre- 
face to  this  volume,  par.  1. 

) CACA'O.  Cocoa;  the  bruised  seeds  of  the  Theobroina  cacao,  a 
stercnliaceous  plant.  The  seeds  reduced  to  a paste,  mixed  with  sugar 
and  flavoured  with  vanilla,  constitute  chocolate.  More  thiin  half  the 
substance  of  the  caciio-seed  is  made  up  of  cacao-butter,  a fatty  matter 
consisting  of  oleine  and  stcarine. 

CADA'VER  (cadere,  to  full).  A corpse  or  dead  body.  Hence  the 
term  cadaverous  or  Hippocratic  face,  expressive  of  great  exhaustion. 

CA'DMIUM.  Kluprothium  ; Melinum.  A bluish-white  metal  found 
in  several  of  the  ores  of  zinc  ; so  named  from  cadmia  fossilis,  a former 
name  of  the  common  ore  of  zinc. 

CADU'CA  {cadere,  to  fall).  Sub.  meinhrana.  The  deciduous  mem- 
brane ; so  called  from  its  being  C((si  of  horn  the  uterus. 

CjE'CTI'AS  {ccbcus,  blind).  A general  term  for  blindness.  The 
term  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  classic.-il  literature. 

CAiClTlS.  An  nchissical  term  for  inflammation  of  the  ccDcum  or 
of  its  appenilix.  See  Ti/phtitis. 

CjE'CUM  (ccbcus,  blind).  The  word  intestimim  being  understood, 
the  term  denotes  the  caput  coli  or  intestine  ; a cul-de-sac,  about 
two  inches  and  a halt  in  length,  situated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
large  intestine. 

CjE'SARIAN  section.  I Ti/sterotomia.  The  operation  for  ex- 
tracting the  fa'tus  from  the  uterus,  by  means  of  an  incision  made 
through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  ' This  operation,  it  is  said,  first 
gave  the  name  CcBsur  to  the  Roman  family.  Persons  so  bora  were 
lormerly  called  Ccesoucs — a cceso  matris  utero. 

CAE'SIUM  (ccBsius,  bluish-gray;  sky-coloured, with  specks  of gr.ay). 
A rare  alkaline  metal  discovered,  in  1860,  in  mineral  springs,  and  named 
from  the  blue  lines  it  exhibits  in  spcctrum  analvsis.  Ccesia  is  its 
oxide. 


CALABAR  BEAN.  Fabu  Calabarica.  The  bean  of  Physosliama 
venenosum,  a leguminous  plant,  yielding  a poisonous  principle  called 
plii/sostuimoti?w. 

CALAMl'NA  (calamus,  a reed).  Cal.aminc;  native  impure 
carbonate  of  zinc,  a pulverulent  mincr.al,  named  from  its  tendency  to 
form  masses  rcscmblinpf  a huiuHe  of  reeds. 

CA'LAMUS  SCRlPTtl'RlUS.  Litcrallv,  a uriting-jmi.  A 
groove  upon  the  anterior  wall,  or  floor,  of  tlie  fourth  ventricle  Its 
ywt-ltke  appcartince  is  produced  by  the  divergence  of  the  posterior 
median  columns;  the  feather  is  represented  bv  the  linea;  transversa:.  \ t 

"ith  gray  substance,  and 

called  tbe  I entricle  of  A rantius. 

CALCA'NEUM  (calx,  the  heel).  A rare  form  for  calx.  The  os 
catcis,  or  heel-  bone  ; the  largest  of  the  tarsal  bones. 
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CA'LCES.  A foitucr  name  for  oa-ides,  in  consequence  of  their 
earthy  character,  resembling  that  of  calx  or  lime.  See  Calx. 

CALCIFICA'TION  (calx,  a lime-stone, to  become).  1.  The 
deposition  in  the  coats  of  arteries,  and  in  fibrous  tumors,  of  gritty, 
earthy,  and  saline  matters,  incorrectly  termed  osseous ; in  the  former 
case  it  may  be  laminar,  a?mular,  or  tulndar.  2.  The  formation  of  a 
substance  containing  much  lime,  as  of  the  teeth. 

CALCI'GENOUS  METALS  calx,  a lime-stone,  yivvttdi^ 

to  produce).  Metals,  the  oxides  of  which  were  teimed  by  the  ancient 
chemists  calces;  as  distinguished  from  the  terriyenous  and  the  hdi- 
yenous  metals. 

CALCI'GEROUS  CELLS  (calx,  a lime-stone,  gerere,  to  can-y). 
A name  given  to  the  bone-cells  and  tubuli.  from  the  opinion  that  they 
are  the  principal  seat  of  the  calcareous  matter  of  bone. 

CALCINA'TION  (calx,  quicklime).  A term  formerly  applied  to 
express  the  oxidation  of  a metal  effected  by  the  action  of  the  air ; the 
oxide  thus  formed  was  denominated  a calx,  from  its  being  earthy  like 
lime.  The  term  is  now  generally  applied  whenever  any  solid  matter 
has  been  subjected  to  heat,  so  as  to  be  convertible  into  a state  of 
powder ; carbonate  of  lime  is  reduced  to  lime  by  calcination,  or  the 
expulsion  of  carbonic  acid. 

CA'LCIUM  (calx,  quicklime).  The  metallic  basis  of  lime,  dis- 
covered by  Davy,  in  1808,  by  the  action  of  voltaic  electrifity. 

Calcium  light.  An  intense  light  produced  by  the  incandescence  of  a 
ball  of  lime  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame. 

CALCULA'TION.  Ntimher.  A term  in  phrenology  indicative  of 
the  faculty  of  arithmetic,  and  of  whatever  relates  to  number  or  calcula- 
tion. In  those  in  whom  the  power  is  strongly  developed,  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye-brow  is  either  much  depressed  or  elevated,  the  organ 
of  this  faculty  being  situated  beneath  that  part  of  the  brow. 

CA'LCULUS  (dim.  of  calx,  a lime-  or  chalk-stone).  A solid  or 
unoriranized  concretion  found  in  various  parts  of  the  human  body,  and 
commonly  called  stone,  or  gravel.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
organs  which  act  as  reservoirs,  and  in  the  excretory  canals,  as  Inliary 
calculus,  urinary  calculus,  &c.  It  is  apt  to  be  formed  in  the  kidney,  in 
the  circumstances  of  those  constitutional  derangements  which  have 
been  denominated  calctdous  diatheses,  of  which  the  principal  are  ; — 

1.  The  Lithic  Diathesis,  characterized  by  yellow,  red  or  lateritious, 
or  pink  deposits  of  lithate  of  ammonia;  or  by  the  formation  of  red 
gravel,  or  crystals  of  uric  or  lithic  acid. 

2.  The  Phosphatic  Diathesis,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  white 
gravel,  or  crystals  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia ; or  by  the 
white  sediment  of  the  mixed  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and 
of  lime. 

o.  Amorphous  Sediments. — These  are  pulverulent,  and  may  consist, 
1,  oi  uric  acid,  which  is  of  a yellow  or  brick-dust  colour,  like  the 
ordinary  sediment  of  cooled  urine;  2,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  mixed  with 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  and  a considerable  quantity  of 
mucus  ; and  3,  of  tbe  mucus  of  the  bladder,  which,  having  no  earthy 
salts,  becomes  of  a greenish  yellow  on  drying,  and  the  urine  is  always 
acid. 

fi.  Crystalline  Deposits,  or  G'/'afC?.— Those  substances  usually  con- 
sist of,  1,  acid  urate  of  ammonia  in  the  form  of  small,  shining,  red  or 
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yellow,  pointed,  crystalline  groups  ; 2,  of  oxalate  of  lime,  in  pale  yellow 
or  green  crystals  ; or,  3,  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

. y.  Varieties  of  Calculus. — Urinary  Calculi  have  usually  a nucleus  in 
the  centre,  consisting  of  one  substance,  which  afterwards  alternates  with 
unequal  layers  of  other,  and  in  some  cases  of  all,  the  principles  of 
urinary  calculi.  Many  calculi  consist  of  the  same  substance  in  suc- 
cessive layers.  The  varieties  of  calculus  may  be  thus  arranged  : — 

1.  The  Lithic  or  Uric  Acid,  ov  \\\c  light  brown. — This  acid  is  the 
most  constant  constituent  of  urinary  calculus. 

2.  The  Triple  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia,  or  the  white. 
— This  is  never  found  quite  alone  in  calculi ; but  is  often  one  of  their 
chief  constituents. 

3.  The  Mixed  Phosphates  of  Afagnesia  and  Ammonia,  and  of  Lime. 
— This  variety,  next  to  uric  acid,  constitutes  the  most  common  material 
af  calculus.  From  its  ready  fusibility  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  termed 
the  fusible  calculus. 

4.  The  Oxalate  of  Lime. — This  is,  anparcntly,  a frequent  constituent 
of  calculus,  particularly  in  children.  The  stone  has  usually  an  uneven 
surface,  resembling  the  mulberry,  and  is  hence  called  the  mulberry 
calculus. 

5.  The  Alternating. — 'Phe  nucleus  is  most  frequently  lithic  acid, 
rarely  the  phosphates ; these,  on  the  contrary,  generally  form  upon 
some  nucleus,  and  are  seldom  covered  by  other  depositions. 

6.  The  Xanthie  Oxide. — Discovered  by  Dr.  blarcct,  and  so  named 
from  its  forming  -x  lemon- coloured  compound,  when  acted  upon  by  nitric 
acid. 

7.  The  Fibrinous. — Discovered  by  Dr.  Jlarcet,  and  so  termed  from 
its  resemblance  to  fibre. 

CALEFA'CIENTS  {calefacere,  to  make  warm).  Substances  which 
excite  warmth  in  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  as  mustard,  Ac. 

CA'LENTUKE  [calere,  to  he  hot).  A violent  fever  attended  with 
delirium,  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun  at  sen,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  sufferer  is  induced  to  throw  himself  into  the 
water. 

UA'LICES  (pi.  of  cali.r,  calicis,  a cup).  A erm  applied  to  pro- 
cesses of  the  infundibula  of  the  kidney,  embracing  the  papillae  and 
forming  a separate  pouch  around  each. 

CALI'GO.  Fog  or  mist.  A disease  of  the  eye,  imparting  dimness, 
cloudiness,  obscurity.  In  former  times,  this  opacitv,  as  well  as  ptery- 
jium,  w.as  denominated  a “ web  of  the  eve."  The  term  is  applied, 
figuratively,  to  the  niind — ‘^mentis  cceca  caligo."  See  Achlys.  ’ 

[CATjISTIIE'NICJ  (^■a\ds,  beautiful,  <rilti/os,  strength).  Another 
term  (or  gymnastic,  as  applied  to  bodily  exercises  practised  for  the  im- 
Diovemcnt  of  health  ami  strength.  As  suggestive  of  beauty  and  strength, 
it  is  preferable  to  the  term  gymnastic,  which  reminds  us  of  the  custom 
if  the  Greeks,  who  stripped  themselves  naked  before  engaging  in  bodilv 
c.xercises. 

CALLO'SI  r\  (callosus,  thick-skinned,  from  callus,  hard,  thick 
*km).  A hardness  of  the  skin  occasioned  bv  pressure  or  friction-  a 
cicatrix  of  ulcers.  See  C/urics-'and  Tylosis. 

CA'LLUS  {callus,  callum,  hardened  skin).  Callosity.  This  term 
denotes  hardened  s7cm,  especially  of  the  feet  and  hands,  but  it  is  applied, 
m outworks  on  surgery,  to  the  new  material  which  constitutes  the  bond’ 
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of  union  in  fractured  bone.  The  temporarv  deposit  is  called /jcofmonaf 
callus ; that  winch  is  permanently  left,  is  called  definitive  callus.  The 
term  calli  is  also  applied  to  the  nodes  of  gout. 

CA'LOMKL  (na\o5,  beautiful,  /ilKas,  black).  “ Beautiful  black.” 
Mercurous  chloride.  The  siih-chloride,  formerly  sub-niuriatc,  of 
mercury. 

CALOR.  A moderate  or  natural  heat.  Cator  fervens  denotes 
boiline  heat,  or  212°  Fahr.  ; Calor  lenis,  gentle  heat,  between  90°  and 
100"  Fahr.  See  Fervor. 

CALOR  MO'RDICANS.  T.iterally,  a heat;  a term  applied 
to  a dangerous  symptom  in  typhus,  in  whicli  there  is  a biting  and  pun- 
gent heat  upon  the  skin,  leaving  a smarting  sensation  on  the  fingers  for 
several  minutes  after  touching  it. 

C ALORE'SCENCE  {calor,  heat).  A term  introduced  by  Professor 
Tyndall  to  designate  the  transmutation  of  the  ultra-red  or  invisible 
heat- rays  of  tlie  spectrum  of  the  electric  liirht  into  rays  of  higher  refraii- 
gibility,  that  is,  into  visible  rays,  by  causing  them  to  impinge  upon  a 
]date  of  platinum,  which  they  raise  to  a white  heat.  See  Fluores- 
cence. 

CALO'RIC  {calor,  heat).  This  term,  in  philosophical  language, 
denotes  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  heat— a fluid,  or  condition  diffused 
through  all  bodies. 

1.  Sensible  ox  free  caloric  is  that  which  jiroduccs  the  sensation  of  heat, 
or  affects  the  thermometer;  all  caloric  is  sensible,  if  it  be  considered  in 
reference  to  bodies  of  whicli  the  /bnu  is  permanent. 

2.  Insensible  caloric,  formerly  supposed  to  be  latent  or  combined,  is 
that  portion  which  passes  into  bodies  during  a ehange  of  form,  without 
elevating  their  temperature  ; as  into  ice  at  32°,  as  it  becomes  water, 
and  is  termed  caloric  of  fluidity ; or  into  water  at  212°,  as  it  passes  into 
vapour,  and  is  termed  caloric  of  vaporization. 

3.  Specific  caloric  is  the  (unequal)  quantity  of  caloric  required  by 
similar  quantities  of  dijfercnt  bodies  to  heat  them  equally.  The  specific 
caloric  of  water  is  23  times  as  great  as  that  of  mercury  ; thus,  if  equal 
weights  of  the  former  at  40°,  and  of  the  latter  at  160°,  be  mi.xed  to- 
getlicr,  the  resulting  temperature  is  45°.  This  quality  of  bodies  is 
called  their  capacity  for  caloric. 

4.  Absolute  caloric  denotes  the  total  amount  of  heat  in  bodies. 
“ AVhen  we  sjieak  of  capacity,  we  mean  a power  inherent  in  the  heated 
body;  by  al>solute  caloric  we  mean  an  unknown  principle  which  is 
retained  in  the  body  by  the  possession  of  this  power ; and  hy  temperature 
we  consider  the  unknown  principle  as  producing  certain  effects  upon  the 
thermometer.” — Dr.  Cranford. 

5.  Evolution  of  caloric  denotes  the  escape  of  caloric  on  a change  of 
capacities  in  bodies,  from  greater  to  less,  as  in  combustion,  on  mi.ving 
water  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  alcohol,  &c. 

6.  Absorption  of  caloric  is  the  reverse  of  the  former,  as  in  the  melt- 
ing of  ice,  the  evaporation  of  water  or  other  fluids,  &c. 

7.  Diffusion  q/'ca/ortc  denotes  the  modes  by  which  its  equilibrium  is 
effected  ; viz.,  by  conduction,  radiation,  and  convection  : — 

a.  Conduction  of  caloric,  or  its  passage  througli  bodies  : those  which 
allow  it  a free  passage  through  their  substance,  as  metals,  arc  termed 
good  conductors;  those  of  a different  quality,  bad  conductors. 

j3.  Radiation  of  caloric,  or  its  emission  from  the  surface  of  all  bodies 
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equally  in  all  directions,  in  the  form  of  radii  or  rays  ; these,  on  falling 
upon  other  bodies,  are  cither  reflected,  absorbed,  or  transmitted. 

y.  Convection  of  caloric,  or  the  conveying  of  caloric  ; as  when  a portion 
of  air,  passing  through  and  near  a fire,  has  become  heated,  and  has  con- 
veyed up  the  chimney  the  temperature  acquired  from  the  fire.  The 
■ronvection  of  licat,  jihilosophically  considered,  is  in  reality  a modifica- 
tion of  the  conduction  of  heat;  while  the  latter  may  be  viewed  as  an 
e.xtrcmc  case  of  radiation. 

8.  The  ejfcctis  of  caloric  are  Ea'jxtnsion,  or  autrmentation  of  bulk ; 
ijique fact  ion.  or  cliange  from  tlie  solid  to  tlie  liquid  form;  and  Vapori- 
sation, or  the  passing  of  a liquid  or  solid  into  an  aeriform  state. 

CAl.ORl'jiE  (culor,  heat).  A term  .applied  to  the  state  of  a body 
with  reference  to  its  capacity  for  combined  heat ; thus,  as  the  o.\ide  of 
chromium  possesses  more  combined  heat  when  in  the  soluble  than  in 
the  insoluble  state,  the  former  is  viewed  as  the  higher  caloride,  and  the 
body  in  question  may  have  diftcrent  proportions  of  this  as  well  as  of  any 
other  constituent. 

CALORIFA'CIENT  {calor,  hcat./t/ccrc,  to  make).  A term  applied 
to  substances  supposed  to  generate  heat  in  the  animal  system,  as  fat, 
starch,  and  other  nou-azotized  articles  of  food.  These  are  termed  by 
Liebig  “elements  of  respiration.’’  !Sec  Nitrogenized  Foods. 

C ALORl'M El'ER  {valor,  heat,  /itT/itui,  to  measure).  A hybrid 
designation  of  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  absolute  amount  of  heal 
contained  in  bodies.  Three  metliods  are  employed  in  calorimetry ; — 
1,  by  measuring  the  heat  by  tlie  quantity  of  ice  which  a body  liquefies; 
‘J,  by  calculating  tlie  heat  by  means  of  mi.vtures  ; 8,  by  observing  the 
rate  at  which  heated  bodies  cool.  .See  Thcrinomctn/. 

[CA'I.OTYREI  oAov,  beautiful,  tuttos,  type).  Tulbotype.  The 
process  by  which  Mr.  Henry  Eo.\  Talbot  ])repared  sun-pictures  or  nega- 
tive photographs  upon  paper  coated  with  chloride  of  silver. 

CALVA'RIA  (c(t/r«,  tlie  bald  seal]);  c(t/iuts,  bald).  The  skull,  of 
mail  and  beasts.  Calvarium  is  a term  sometimes  used  in  this  sense, 
but  this  is  not  its  primary  meaning.  Calvaria  curia  denotes  the  con- 
genital malformation  of  the  cranium. 

CALVl'l  HIM  {culviis,  bald).  Baldness.  The  term  calrilies  is 
occasionally  used  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  synonymous  with  Aloqwkia 
se7iilis,  or  the  baldness  of  old  age. 

CALX.  (This  term,  when  masculine,  denotes  the  Ace/  ; when  femi- 
nine, a chalk-stone,  or  lime.)  liinie.  An  alkaline  earth,  with  some 
impurities,  obtained  by  calcining  chalk  or  limestone  so  as  to  expel  car- 
bonic acid.  See  Calcination. 

1.  Cal.v  vii:a.  Quicklime;  unslaked  or  uncomhined  lime  ; obtained 
by  heating  masses  of  limestone  to  redness  in  a limekiln. 

‘2.  Calj:  eatincta.  Calcis  hydras.  Slaked  lime,  or  the  hvdrate  of 
lime;  procured  by  adding  water  to  cal.v  viva,  or  quicklime,  which  then 
swells,  cracks,  and  subsequently  falls  to  powder. 

CALYC1EL0'R2E  {caly.v,  a flower-cun,  fios,  a flower).  Plants 
which  have  their  flowers  furnished  with  botli  a calyx  and  a corolla,  the 
hitter  consisting  of  distinct  petals,  and  their  stamens  perigynous. 

[C.-UiYTTRA]  (KaXi'i-n-rpa,  a veil).  Literally,  a rerf  or /too<Z.  A 
term  applied  to  a membranous  covering,  which  envelopes  the  uni-like 
capsule  of  mosses,  and  is  eventually  ruptured  and  falls  off-  to  the 
t'ppcf  and  sciiarablc  portion  of  the  calyx  of  Eschscholtzia,  &c.  ' 
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CA'LYX  (calyx,  K«'\uf,  a cup).  Tlie  flowcr-ca;?,  or  c.xternal  enve- 
lope  of  the  floral  apparatus.  Its  separate  pieces  are  called  sepals:  when 
these  are  distinct  from  one  another,  the  caly.'c  is  termed  polysepalona  ; 
when  they  cohere,  gamo-sepalous,  or,  incorrectly,  mono-sepalms.  The 
calyx  is  said  to  be  superior,  when  it  is  situated  above  the  ovary  ; inferior, 
when  placed  below  it.  ’ 

CA'MBIUM.  Formative  fluid.  A viscid  juice  .abounding  in  spring 
between  the  bark  and  wood  of  trees,  and  supposed  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  woody  fibre. 

CAMBO'GIA.  Gamboge.  A gum-resin  obtained  from  Garcinia 
Morelia,  a Guttiferous  plant  of  Si.am. 

CA'MERA.  Literally,  a c/«a?n6cr ; an  arched  or  vaulted  roof.  A 
term  applied  to  each  of  the  clumbers  of  the  eye. 

CAMPER’S  LIGAMENT.  Liqamentum  iriangulare;  perineale. 
Another  name  for  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  a thin  layer  of  aponeurosis 
stretched  across  the  anterior  portion  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

CA'MPHINE.  Campliene.  A spirit  for  burning  in  lamps,  said  to 
consist  of  oil  of  turpentine  combined  with  a species  of  naphtha. 

CA'MPHORA.  Camphor.  A concrete  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
the  wood  of  Campliora  qfficinarum  ; imported  from  China  and  Siam. 

CAMP-MEASLES.  a form  of  measles  said  to  be  produced  among 
soldiers  from  sleeping  on  damp  or  mouldy  wheat-straw. 

[CAMPYLOSPE^RMOUS]  (KafitruXos,  curved,  arrip/ia,  seed). 
A term  applied  to  seeds  which  have  their  edges  curved  inward,  so  as  to 
form  a groove  ; also  to  certain  fruits  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

[CAMP YLO'TROPOUS]  (KagTruXos,  curved,  -rpi-irui,  to  turn). 
A term  applied  to  the  ovule  of  plants,  when  its  a.\is,  instead  of  remain- 
ing rectilineal',  is  curved  down  upon  itself,  the  base  of  the  nucleus  con- 
tinuing to  be  contiguous  to  the  hilum,  as  in  Caryophyllaceous  plants. 
The  term  caviptotropious  (Kagirros,  curved)  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  complete  curvature. 

CANADA  BALSAM.  A turpentine  produced  by  Abies  balsamea. 
It  is  not  a balsam,  since  it  contains  no  volatile  acid. 

CANALI'CULI  (dim.  of  canalis,  a canal).  The  name  given  by 
Morgagni  to  some  (large)  lacunai,  which  secrete  mucus  in  the  canal  of 
the  urethra ; also  a designation  of  the  numerous  ramifications  proceeding 
from  the  lacuna?  of  bone. 

CANA'LIS  (canna,  a reed).  A canal,  groove,  or  channel ; a part 
hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a reed.  A hollow  instrument  used  by 
surgeons  as  a splint. 

1.  Canalis  arteriosus.  A blood-vessel  which  unites  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta  in  the  foetus. 

2.  Canalis  venosus.  A canal  which  conveys  the  blood  from  thet'cwa 
portcB  of  the  liver  to  the  ascending  vena  cava  in  the  foetus. 

3.  Cajial  of  Fontana.  A minute  vascuhar  canal  situated  within  the 
ciliary  ligament,  and  so  named  from  Felix  Fontana,  an  anatomist  of 
Tuscany,  its  discoverer.  It  is  also  termed  the  ciliary  canal. 

4.  Canals  of  Havers.  Branching  and  inosculating  canals  which  tra- 
verse the  bafls  sid)stance  of  bone,  in  all  directions,  giving  passage  to 
vessels  and  nerves. 

5.  Canal  of  Nuck.  A process  of  the  peritoneum  extending,  in  the 
young  subject,  for  a short  distance  along  the  spermatic  canal  ; i lis 
sometimes  pervious  in  the  adult. 
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6.  Canal  of  Pelit.  A triangular  canal  situated  immediately  around 
the  circumference  of  the  crystalline  lens,  formed  by  the  membrana 
vasculosa  retina;,  and  named  after  John  Louis  Petit,  a celebrated 
French  surgeon,  its  discoverer.  When  distended  with  air,  or  size-in- 
jection, it  presents  a plaited  appearanee,  and  has  hence  been  called  by 
the  French  canal  godronne. 

7.  Canal  of  Si/lvius.  Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  or  the  Her  a tertio  ad 
quartum  ventricidum,  leading  backward  beneath  the  poste\’ior  eoraniis- 
sure  and  through  the  base  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

CANCE'LU.  A Latin  plural  noun,  without  a singular  number, 
denoting  a lattice,  or  window  made  with  cross-bars  ot  wood,  iron, 
&c.  ; a chancel,  a balustrade.  Hence  the  term  cu7icellous  is  applied 
to  tlie  spongy  structure  of  bones  ; and  hence  the  term  cancellated  is 
applied  to  anything  which  is  cross-barred,  or  marked  by  lines  crossing 
one  another.  The  term  canceUi  is  a diminutive  of  cancer,  cancri, 
a lattice,  a word  connected  with  the  Greek  KiyK\ii,  of  the  same 
meaning. 

CA'NC'ER  (Lat.  a crab).  Carcinoma.  Malignant  disease.  A 
disease  consisting  of  the  development  of  peculiar  cells,  called  cancer- 
cells,  accompanied  by  a liquid,  called  “ cancerous  juice,”  contained  in 
the  stroma  of  a new  or  previously  e.visting  tissue.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  crab-like  spreading  of  the  veins. 

In  the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases,  Cancer  is  defined  as  “ a deposit  or 
growth  that  tends  to  spread  indefinitely  into  the  surrounding  structures, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  part  affected,  and  to  reproduce 
itself  in  remote  parts  of  tile  body.”  The  seven  following  articles  arc 
taken  from  the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases : — 

1.  Hard  cancer.  Carcinoma  durum  or  Scirrhus.  “ Cancer  char.ac- 
;erizcd  by  hardness  of  the  primary  tumor,  and  by  a tendency  to 
Iraw  to  itself  the  neighbouring  soft  structures.  When  ulcerated,  the 
iore  is  commonly  deep,  uneven,  and  bounded  by  a thick,  everted,  hard 
idge.” 

2.  ]\fedullarg  or  soft  cancer.  Carcinoma  medullosum  vcl  mollc. 
‘ Cancer  characterized  by  a smoothly-lobcd  surface,  soft  irregular  con- 
istcncc,  great  vascularity,  and  usually  rapid  growth  and  reproduction. 
Vhen  ulcerated,  it  protrudes  in  large  masses,  which  bleed  copiously.'' 
lee  Fungus  Ihematodes  and  Fnkcphaloid. 

3.  Kpithelial  cancer.  Carcinoma  epitheliosum  ; Epithelioma  ; Cau- 
roid.  “ Cancer  characterized  by  its  occurrence  chiefly  in  parts 
atuially  supplied  with  e])ithelium,  and  by  the  resemblance  of  its  cells 
o those  of  the  epithelium.” 

4.  Melanotic  cancer.  Carcinoma  nigrum  ; Jlclanosis.  “ A cancer 
haracterized  by  the  presence  of  pigment.” 

5.  Osteoid  cancer.  Caicinoma  osteoides.  “ A tumor  usually  com- 
lencing  in  the  bones,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  bone,  and  followed 
y similar  growths  in  the  glands  and  viscera" 

6.  VilloiLs  cancer.  Carcinoma  villosum.  “ C.ancer  in  mucous  mcm- 
r.ines,  when  covered  by  a villous  growth. 

7.  Colloid  cancer.  Carcinoma  alveolare  ; Morbus  colloides.  Alveokar 
anccr.  “ A new  growth,  a great  part  of  which  is  formed  of  transp.arcnt 
r gelatinous  substance.” — Norn,  of  Dis. 

3.  lieticular  caiiccr.  A term  applied  by  Muller  to  cancer  when 
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portions  of  it  have  been  changed  into  a yellow  tubercular-looking  mass, 
mingled  with  the  seat  of  the  tumor,  presenting  a reticulated  appearance. 

By  Lebert  this  was  termed  jihymatoid  cancer. 

9.  The  Textures  of  Cancer  were  further  designated  by  Baylc  as 
cliondroid,  or  cartilaginiform  ; hyaloid,  vitriform  or  glassy ; larinoid, 
lardiform  or  fatty  ; bunioid,  napiform  or  turnip-like ; enlcephcdoid,  cere- 
briform  or  brain-like;  compound,  mixed,  and  sujoerficied  cancerous. 

See  Carcinoma. 

CANCEll  (BANDAGE).  A crab;  a bandage  resembling  a crab  . 
in  the  number  of  its  legs,  and  called  the  split-cloth  of  eight  tails. 

C ANCEll-CELL.  A cell  characterized  by  its  large  nucleus,  bright 
nucleolus,  and  the  irregular  form  of  the  cell  itself — found  in  many 
malignant  tumors.  See  Cancer. 

CANCER  SCROTI.  Chimney- stveeper's  cancer.  An  affection  of 
the  scrotum,  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  irritation  of  soot.  The  disease 
is  probably,  in  general,  epithelioma,  sometimes  cancer.  See  Soot- 
wart. 

CA'NCROID  (cancer,  and  tldo?,  likeness).  Cheloid.  Cancriform. 
This  term,  and  semi-malignant,  axe  applied  to  tumors  which  have  some, 
but  not  all,  of  the  vital  characteristics  of  cancerous  growths  ; and  to 
tumors  which,  like  the  fibroplastic,  resemble  cancer  in  their  coarse 
appearance,  though  not  in  their  real  structure.  See  Kelis. 

The  term  Cancroid  should  be  rejected  from  medical  terminology,  as 
it  not  only  is  hybrid,  but  may  be  conveniently  replaced  by  the  Greek 
cheloid  or  karlcinnid,  or  the  Latin  ca?icriform. 

CANCRUM  ORIS.  Ga?igrenous  stomatitis.  A sloughing  pha-  • 
gedajnic  ulceration,  occurring  in  the  moutli  of  ill-fed  children. 

CANINE  APPETITE.  Fames  canina.  Voracity;  insatiable  de- 
sire for  food.  See  Bulimia. 

CANINE  TEETH  (cams,  a dog).  Cuspidati.  Eye-teeth;  the  four  • 
which  immediately  adjoin  tlie  incisors.  See  Dens. 

CANI'NUS  (canis,  a dog).  A name  given  to  the  levator  angvli 
oris,  from  its  arising  above  the  canini,  or  dog-teeth.  Compare  Inci- 
sivus. 

CANI'TIES  (canus,  hoary).  Trichosis  poliosis.  Whiteness  or 
grayness  of  the  hair.  The  degrees  are  designated  as  “ snowy  ” or  an  j 
opaque  white,  and  “ silvery  ” or  clear  and  transparent.  The  kinds  arei 
congenital,  accidental,  and  senile.  Cani  denotes  gray  hairs,  capilli  ■ 
being  understood  ; this  term  is  used  only  in  relation  to  men,  whereas  - ^ 
canities  is  said  of  men  and  horses. 

CA'NNABIS  SATIVA.  Cannalns  Indica.  Indian  hemp,  an  g, 
Urticaceous  plant,  yielding  a poisonous  substance  called  cannahin,  and  ,j 
other  substances  called  churrus,  gunjah,  bang,  &c.  See  Haschish. 

CA'NNULA  (dim.  of  canna,  a reed).  A small  tube,  made  of  metal  ^ 
or  other  substances,  generally  applied  to  that  of  the  trochar,  &c.  L 

CA'NTHARIS  VESICATO'RIA  (ca?itharis,  a beetle).  The  . 
Blister-Beetle  or  Spanish  Fly  ; a coleopterous  insect,  found  on  species  ■ 
oi  OleacecB  .and  Caprifoliacece  ; rare  in  Engl  .an  d ; collected  chiefly  in  j 
Hungary.  Cantharidin  is  a crystalline  substance  constituting  the  active 
principle  of  cantharidcs.  f 

[CA'NTHUS]  ((cai/do's,  the  angle  of  the  eye).  The  angle  or  com- 
missure of  the  eye-lids;  the  ««ner  canthus  is  that  nearer  to  tlie  nose;  ' 
the  other  is  ctillcd  the  oitlar  or  lesser  canthus. 
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CA'NTON’S  PHO'SPHORUS.  A substance  made  by  exposing 
calcined  oyster-shells  and  sulpinir  to  a red  heat.  On  exposure  to  light, 
it  acquires  the  property  of  shining  in  the  dark. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  India-ruhher.  A highly-elastic  resinous  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  the  milky  sup  of  Siphonia  elastica  and  other 
arboraceous  plants.  It  is  a hydrocarbon. 

CAPACITY,  SPECIFIC  INDUCTIVE.  A term  applied  by 
Faraday  to  indicate  a difference  in  the  powers  or  capacities  which 
various  dielectrics  possess  for  transmitting  statical  indurtive  influence 
across  them. 

CA'PILLARIES  (capillus,  a hair).  Capillary  vessels ; hair-like 
vessels  ; a network  of  microscopic  vessels,  varying  from  sjJuijth  to 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  intermediate  in  situation  between  the  arteri 
and  the  veins,  distributed  through  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
constituting  the  medium  through  which  all  the  phenomena  of  nutrition 
and  secretion  are  performed. 

CA'PIUUARY  ATTRACTION  (capillus,  a hair).  Capillarit;/. 
The  attraction  by  which  a liquid  rises  in  a capillary  tube  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  into  which  it  is  dipped.  The  cause  of  the 
ascent  of  sap  in  plants. 

CA'PILLARY  FISSURE  (capillus,  a hair).  CapilhUio.  A very 
minute  crack  in  the  skull  ; a /nn'r-like  crack. 

CA'PILLARY  TUIIES  (capillus,  a hair).  Minute  tubes,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  less  than  tlie  twentieth  part  of  an  inch. 

CA'PILLUS  (quasi  capitis  pil us).  The  hair  of  the  head,  sometimes 
of  the  beard,  while  criiiis  is  any  hair,  when  set  in  order  or  plaited. 
Specific  terms  arc  cjVjW,  the  cyc-lash  ; ;)j7hs,  the  hair  of  the  head; 
cincinnus,  a curl  of  hair;  ccesaries,  a man's  head  of  hair  ; coma,  a hc.ad 
of  hair,  dressed  or  not  ; t'illus,  the  shaggy  hair  of  beasts ; scla,  a 
bristle ; pappus,  the  down  on  the  cheek  ; vibrissa,  the  hair  of  the 
nostril,  &c. 

CAPl'STRUM  (caput,  the  head).  laterally,  a halter,  a muzzle. 
The  single  split-cloth  bandage,  so  called  from  its  being  used  to  support 
the  lower  jaw  like  a halter. 

C A'IMT  1 LU  V 1 U M (caput,  capitis,  the  head,  lavare,  to  wash).  The 
head-bath  ; a bath  for  the  head.  See  Hath. 

C.\P1'TULA  SANTOKl'NI  a little  head).  Cornicula 

laryugis.  Two  small  pyriform  fibro-cartilages,  forming  prolongations 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  aryta'noid  cartilages. 

CAPl'^TULUM  (dim.  oi caput,  s,  head).  A little  head;  a form  of 
inflorescence  in  which  numerous  flowers  are  seated  on  a depressed 
axis,  as  in  the  Composita;.  It  is  also  termed  anthodium,  calathium, 
&c. 

[CA'PNOMOR]  (kuttvos,  smoke,  poipa,  part;  so  called  from  its 
being  one  of  the  ingredients  of  smoke).  A colourless,  limpid  oil, 
occurring  along  with  creosote  in  the  heavy  oil  of  tar.  It  is  the  only 
ingredient  in  tar  which  can  dissolve  caoutchouc. 

CAPRE'OLUS.  A tendril  of  plants  which  is  in  connexion  with  the 
stem  alone,  as  of  the  passion-flower  and  vine.  See  Cirrus. 

CAPRI FICA'TION  (caprificus,  the  wild  fig).  A term  applied, 
1,  to  the  process  by  which  the  maturation  of  the  fig  is  accelerated  in 
the  Levant;  and,  ‘1,  to  the  fecundation  of  the  date-palm,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  The  two  processes  arc  essentially  different. 
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CATROIC  ACID  (caper,  a goat).  An  oily  liquid  existing  in  coW 
and  goats’  butter,  but  generally  prepared  from  cocoa-nut  oil  and  other 
fatty  matters.  See  Heoeyl. 

CA'PR  Y L.  The  radical  of  a series  of  compounds,  including  caprvlic 
acid  and  caprylic  alcohol.  The  latter  is  also  called  octylio  (oktw,  eight), 
from  beintr  the  eighth  in  the  series  of  homologous  alcohols. 

CATSULE  (capsula,  dim.  of  cupsa,  a box).  Literally,  a little 
chest.  1.  A capsule  or  bag  which  encloses  any  part,  as  the  Capsule' 
of  Glisson,  or  the  cellulo-vascular  membrane  which  envelopes  the 
hepatic  vessels.  2.  The  membrane  which  contains  the  crystalline  lens. 
3.  In  chemistry,  a small,  shallow,  evaporating  dish,  usu.ally  of 
porcelain.  4.  In  pharmacy,  a small  egg-shaped  bulb  or  case  made  of 
gelatine  and  sugar,  or  of  animal  membrane,  for  administering  nauseous 
medicines. 

1.  Capsules,  supra-renal.  Two  yellowish,  triangular,  and  flattened 
bodies,  lying  over  the  kidneys  in  the  foetus,  in  which  they  are  as  large 
as  the  kidneys  themselves.  In  the  adult  they  are  two  lobes. 

2.  Capsular  ligament.  A loose  hag  which  contains  the  synovia  of 
the  joints.  This  must  he  distinguished  from  the  synovial  membrane 
which  produces  this  fluid.  The  latter  is  allied,  by  structure  and  func- 
tion, to  the  serous  membranes  ; the  former  to  the  fibrous. 

3.  Capsulitis.  Inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
The  term  is  barbarous. 

CAPSULE,  in  Botany.  A dry,  superior  fruit,  dehiscent  by  valves 
for  the  escape  of  the  seeds.  The  simple  capsule  comprises  the  follicle 
and  the  legume ; the  compound,  the  pyxidium,  the  rhegma,  and  the 
ruits  of  papaver,  campanula,  and  many  others,  from  which  the  seeds 
fscape  by  various  kinds  of  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  capsule.  See 
Fruit. 

CA'PUT.  The  head  of  man  and  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished into  the  skull,  or  cranium,  and  the  face,  ov  facies. 

CAPUT  COLL  The  head  of  the  colon,  the  ca;cum,  or  blind  in- 
testine. 

CAPUT  G ALLIN A'GINIS  (woodcock’s  head).  Verii  mojitanum, 
A lengthened  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  situated  on  the  inferior  wall 
or  floor  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

CAPUT  MORTUUM.  Literally,  a cZcaaf /tearf.  The  inert  residuum 
of  a distillation,  or  sublimation  ; a term  nearly  obsolete. 

CAPUT  OBSTl'PUM  (o4s<tjotts,  bent  to  one  side;  opp.  to  rectus). 
Literally,  a stiff  head  ; a tenn  for  torticollis  or  wry-neck  ; a disease 
frequently  arising  from  unequal  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck. 

CA'RAMEL.  A dark-brown,  porous,  shining  mass,  produced  by 
heating  sugar.  It  is  used  for  colouring  brandy,  &c. 

CARBAZO'TIC  ACID  (car6o;z  and  rt.co<e).  Picric  Acid.  An  acid 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo  and  many  other  vegetable 
and  animal  substances. 

CARBO  ANIMA'LIS  (carlo,  a coal,  either  burning  or  not  burning). 
Animal  charcoal ; bone-black.  The  residue  of  bones  which  have  been 
exposed  to  a red  heat  without  the  access  of  air  ; consisting  principally 
of  charcoal,  and  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

CARBO  LIGNI  (carlo,  a coal).  Wood-charco.al.  AVood  charred 
by  exposure  to  a red  heat  without  access  of  air. 
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CARBO  MINERA'LIS  (cai-ho,  a coal).  Mineral  charcoal,  con- 
taining various  proportions  of  earth  and  iron  without  bitumen. 

I CARBOLIC  ACID.  Phonic  Acid.  A powerful  antiseptic  acid  ob- 
tained from  coal-tar  oil,  constituting  a great  part  of  ordinary  commercial 
creasotc. 

I CARBON  [carlo,  a piece  of  burning  or  charred  wood ; charcoal). 
Anon-metallic  element,  occurring  under  various  aspects;  in  its  state 
of  absolute  purity  it  constitutes  the  diamond;  it  is  black  and  quasi- 
! metallic  in  graphite,  velvety  and  porous  in  wooi-eharcoal,  and  variously 
associated  in  the  numerous  forms  of  coal. 

I 1.  Carbon  Vapor.  The  name  of  a substance,  for  carbon 
( has  never  been  obtained  in  the  insulated  form  of  vapor.  When  the 
' term  is  used  in  chemical  language,  it  denotes  the  coiidilion  of  carbon  as 
it  emsls  in  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Carbonic  Acid.  A gaseous  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  in 
the  proportion  of  6 parts  by  weight  of  carbon  and  IG  of  o.xygcn.  It  exists 
in  the  atmosphere  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  volumes  to  10,000 
volumes  of  air.  It  is  also  tlie  product  of  combustion,  respiration,  and 
fermentation.  It  was  tcinicd  by  Black  Aac'/  <-dr,  from  its  having  been 
found  to  exist,  in  a fixed  state,  in  limestone  and  the  mild  alkalies,  from 
which  it  was  expelled  liy  heat  and  by  the  action  of  acids. 

3.  Carbonates  and  Bicarbonates.  Compounds  of  carbonic  acid  with 
alkalies,  constituting  two  classes  of  well-defined  salts. 

4.  Carbonization.  The  blackening  of  a substance  by  the  separation 
of  the  carbon  it  contains — a laboratory  test  of  the  existence  of  organic 
matter  in  a substance. 

5.  Carburets  or  Carbides.  Combinations  of  carbon  with  some  metals 
by  fusion ; thus  steel  is  a carburet  of  iron.  The  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  a peculiar  compound  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  the 
carburet  of  su/phur,  also  termed  sulphuret  of  carbon  and  alcohol  of 
sulphur. 

6.  Carburetted  Hgdrogen.  A colourless,  inflammable  gas,  abun- 
dantly formed  in  nature  in  stagnant  pools,  wherever  vegetables  arc  un- 
dergoing the  process  of  putrefaction  ; it  also  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  gas  obtained  from  coal.  This  gas  was  formerly  called  heavy  in- 
/lammable  air.  See  Olcjiant  Gas. 

CA  RBONyF/MIA  [carbon,  and  nlua,  blood).  A hybrid  tenn  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Cleveland  as  less  objectionable  than  the  terms  asphyxia 
and  upnoea,  tor  expressing  the  circulation  of  non-artcrialized  or  car- 
bonized blood  in  the  arteries,  and  its  ultimate  stagnation  in  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  ros.uliing  in  suffocation. 

CARBU'NCULUS  (dim.  of  carlo,  a piece  of  burning  or  charred 
coal).  Anthrax.  A carbuncle;  a “ multi])le  furuncle  ; ’ severe  inflam- 
mation of  a portion  of  skin  and  subjacent  tissue,  with  infiltration  of 
unhealthy  lymph  and  slouching. 

CARBU R A' I ION.  The  process  of  conferring  luminosity  upon  a 
combustible  non-luminous  gas,  or  inflammability,  coupled  with  lu- 
minosity, upon  a non-combustible  and  negative  gas,  by  means  of  the 
vapours  of  hydrocarbons,  which,  when  ignited,  buru  with  excecdiniilv 
luminous  flames.  ” 

CA'RCERULUS  (dim.  of  career,  a prison).  A drv,  compound 
trun,  breaking  up  longitudinally  into  indehiscent  cocci,  as  in  tropaiolum, 
borago,&c.  See  Schizocarp.  ‘ ’ 
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[CARCINO'MA]  (KapKivusfxa  i.  g.  KapKivoi,  cnncer,  a crab).  The 
Greek  term  for  a malignant  ulcer  supposed  to  resemble  a craJ),  but  now 
applied  to  many  changes  of  structure,  differing  widely  in  ilieir  physical 
ctiaractcrs.  It  comprises  the  species  skirrhoma  and  kephaloma.  See 
Cancer. 

CARDAMO'MUM.  Cardamoms.  The  dried  capsules  of  the  Malabar 
Cardamom,  Elcttaria  Cardamomum.  When  required  for  use,  theperi- 
carpial  coats  should  be  rejected. 

[CA'RDIA]  (^KapS'ta,  the  heart).  The  orifice  leading  into  the 
stomach,  so  called  from  being  near  the  heart. 

1.  Kardi-algia  (dXyos,  pain).  Ardor  ventriculi.  Literally,  heart- 
ache ; but  employed  to  denote  pain  of  the  stomach,  and  hence  synony- 
mous with  gastralgia,  gastrodynia,  cardiaca  passio,  &c.  See  Stomach- 
ache. 

2.  Kardiiis,  or  Mgo-karditis.  Inflammation  of  the  fleshy  substance 
of  the  oardia  or  heart. 

3.  Kardiogmus.  A term  used  to  denote  a species  of  aneurysm,  called 
by  some  a?ieurgs7na  preBcordiorion,  and  by  others poigpus  cordis.  Hip- 
pocrates used  the  term  as  synonymous  with  kardialgia. 

[CA'RDIAC]  (KapSia,  the  heart).  Relating  to  the  heart.  The 
terms  cardiac  (kardiac)  and  distal  are  applied  to  the  sihiations  in 
which  the  ligature  is  employed  in  operations  for  aneurysm — the  former 
denoting  the  situation  above,  the  latter  heloiv,  the  aneurysmal  sac.  See 
Dilatation. 

CA'RIES.  This  term  denotes  rottenness  or  decay.  By  some  sur- 
geons it  is  applied  to  ulceration  of  bone  ; by  others,  to  a species  of  dis- 
integration of  osseous  tissue  ; by  a third  class,  to  the  various  changes 
consequent  on  the  chronic  suppuration  of  the  cancellous  structure;  and, 
lastly,  to  a disease  of  bone  characterized  by  increased  vascularity,  soften- 
ing and  ultimate  disintegration  of  the  osseous  tissue. 

CARTNA.  Literally,  a keel.  A term  applied  to  the  two  lower 
petals  of  a papilionaceous  corolla,  which  cohere  by  their  lower  margins 
in  the  form  of  a keel. 

CARMI'NATIVE  (enrwere,  a song  or  charm).  A remedy  for  dis- 
pelling flatulence  orallaying  internal  pain — ashy  a charm. 

CAR.NEAS  COLUMNjE  {carneics,  fleshy).  Fleshy  columns  ; the 
muscular  fasciculi  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

CARNIFICA'TION  (caro,  cartiis,  flesh, ^ten,  to  become).  A term 
improperly  used  to  designate  common  hepatization,  but  applied  by 
Laennec  to  that  state  of  the  lungs,  in  pleurisy,  complicated  with  slight 
pneumonia,  in  which  the  lungs  h.ave  lost  the  granulated  surface  charac- 
teristic of  hepatization,  and  are  converted  into  a substance  resembling, 
both  in  appeariince  and  consistence,  muscular  flesh  which  has  been 
beaten  to  make  it  tender. 

CA'RO,  CA'RNIS.  Flesh;  the  fibrous  substance  composing  muscle. 
Cartline  is  a Ease  found  in  “ Extractum  carnis.” 

[CARO'TIC]  {KnpwTiKos,  stupefying,  soporific,  from  Kapom,  to 
induce  sleep).  A term  indicative  of  a state  ofl  stupor,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  term  caj'otid. 

[CARO'ITD]  {Knpwrriots,  the  carotids,  from  uapom,  to  induce 
sleep).  The  name  of  two  large  arteries  of  the  neck;  so  called  from  an 
idea  that  the  compression  of  them,  or,  contrariwise,  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  through  them,  would  induce  coma.  They  subdivide  inta  the 
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external  carotid,  or  artery  of  the  head,  and  the  internal  carotid,  or  prin- 
cipal artery  of  the  brain. 

[CARPK'LLUM]  {napiTo^,  fruit).  A technical  term  applied,  in 
botany,  to  a leaf  in  a particular  state  of  modification,  constituting  the 
pistil.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  forms  the  ovary ; the  elongated  midrib, 
the  style ; and  the  ape.x  of  the  midrib,  the  stigma.  The  edge  of 
the  carpel  which  corresponds  to  the  midrib  of  the  leaf,  constitutes 
the  dorsal  suture ; that  of  the  united  margins,  the  veiitral.  See 
Pistil. 

[CARPIIOT.O'GIA]  (k«V</)os,  the  nap  of  clothes,  \tyw,  to  pluck). 
Floccitatio.  A picking  of  tlie  bed-clothes,  supposed  to  be  an  indication 
of  approaching  dissolution.  The  term  denotes  a seeking  for  little  ob- 
jects, and  is  a])])licd  to  a symptom  of  into.xication  from  belladonna,  in 
which  the  affected  person  imagines  he  secs  insects  all  around  him, 
small  birds  continually  flying  before  him,  and  madly  c.xcites  himself  in 
their  pursuit. 

[CARPO'LOGY]  (uapTros,  fruit,  \6yos,  description).  That  branch 
of  iiotany  which  treats  of  the  structure  of  fruits.  See  Fruit. 

[CATiPOPlIORE]  (KrtfiTTos,  fruit,  <l>ipto, to  bear).  A fruit-bearer; 
a term  applied  to  the  central,  filiform,  and  generally  bipartite  column 
or  axis  from  which  the  jicricarps,  or  carpels,  are  suspended  in  certain 
plants,  as  the  Umbellifcrai. 

[CA'RPUS]  (sapTrov).  The  wrist;  consisting  of  the  ossa  carpi, 
or  carpal  hones  ; they  are  eight  in  number,  and  form  two  rows. 

CA  RKAGKKN-MOSS.  The  Cliondrus  crisjjus.  an  algaceous  plant, 
c.xtcnsively  used  in  Ii'eland  as  an  article  of  food,  and  now  sold  in  Lon- 
don as  a substitute  for  Iceland  moss. 

Currageenin.  The  mucilaginous  matter,  called  by  some  writers 
vegetable  jelly,  by  others  pectin,  yieldcii  by  the  Chondrus  crispus,  or 
Irish  moss. 

CAKRA'RA  WATER.  Carbonated  Lime-water.  A patent  beve- 
rage, consisting  of  an  aerated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  lime.  The  title 
of  “ Carrara”  has  been  applied  on  account  of  the  Carrara  marble  being 
the  source  whence  the  ]uircst  lime  is  obtained,  and  of  its  being  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  water. 

CA'RRO.X  OlTi.  Linimentum  Calcis.  Liniment  of  lime  ; prepared 
from  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  lime-water. 

C.MITIIU'SIAN  I’OWDER.  Pnudre.  des  Chartreux.  Ptdris 
Carthusuinorum.  A designation  of  the  Kermes  mineral,  or  amorphous 
tcrsulphuret  of  antimony,  from  its  successful  employment  by  a Carthu- 
sian friar,  named  Simon. 

CA'RTlLAGl'l  (eartilago).  Gristle;  a transparent  basis-sub- 
stance, containing  minute  cells.  It  is  attached  to  bones,  and 
must  be  distingiiisbcd  from  the  ligaments  of  joints  and  tendons  of 
muscles. 

CARTlTvAGI'NlEICATlON  {eartilago,  cartilage,_^<>rf,  to  become). 
The  stage  of  ostco-genesis  in  which  cartilage  is  developed. 

CARU'NCULA  (dim.  of  earo,  flesh).  A little  piece  of  flesh. 
Hence — 

1.  Cariineula  lacrymalis  (lacryma.  a tear),  ^'lic  small,  red,  glandular 
body  situateil  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  ; a sort  of  rudiment  of  the 
third  eyelid,  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  animals. 

2.  Curunetda  mammillans.  A papilla  of  gray  matter  embedded  in 
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the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  giving  origin  to  the  middle  root  of  the 
olfactory  nerve. 

3.  Caruncula  suhlingualis.  A papilla  situated  beside  the  fra;num 
lingua:,  at  the  apex  of  whicli  is  the  termination  of  Wharton’s  duct. 

4.  Carunculce  myrtiformes  {myrius,  a myrtle, /ornia,  likeness).  The 
myrtle-like  granulations  observed  around  the  orifice  of  the  vagina, 
occasioned  by  rupture  of  the  hymen. 

5.  The  term  caruncidm  was  formerly  applied  to  tumors  within  the 
urethra,  consisting  of  vascular  excrescences  or  of  small  polypi. 

[CA'RUS]  (xapos,  heavy  sleep).  Profound  sleep,  or  lethargy.  This 
affection  is  distinguished  from  coma  by  the  absence  of  the  return  of 
distinct  consciousness,  though  some  indication  of  feeling  still  remains, 
on  the  application  of  stimulants.  In  coma,  neither  sensation  nor 

TPf*lin(T  PJ1I1  liA  pvpifpH 

[CARYOPHY'LLUM]  {uipvov,  a nut,  <t^\\ov,  a leaf).  Clove; 
the  dried,  unexpanded  flower-bud  of  Caryuphyltus  aromaticus,  or  Clove- 
tree,  a Myrtaceous  plant  cultivated  in  Penang,  Bencoolen,  and 
Amboyna.  The  corolla  forms  a ball  between  the  four  teeth  of  the 
calyx,  and  this,  with  the  lengthened  tube  of  the  calyx,  resembles  a 
nail,  or  clou  of  the  French  ; hence  the  English  term  clove. 

[CARYO'PSIS]  {Kapvov,  a nut,  o://is,  likeness).  A one-celled, 
dry,  superior,  indeliiscent  fruit,  in  which  the  pericarp  adheres  to  the 
seed,  as  in  Gr.aminacea:.  AchcBnium. 

CASEA'TION  {caseus,  cheese).  One  of  the  retrogressive  changes 
which  occur  in  tubercle,  characterized  by  c/icese-like  consistence,  and 
followed  by  cretification  and  softening. 

CA'SRIN  (caseus,  cheese).  Caseum.  An  org.anic  substance  occurring 
in  milk  in  the  soluble  form,  resembling  albumen,  and  forming  the  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  cheese.  Casein  occurs  also  in  Certain  leguminous 
seeds,  and  is  hence  sometimes  called  legumin.  See  Albuminoid  Group 

CASSA'VA.  A fccula,  separated  from  the  juice  of  the  root  of 
Janipha  Manihot,  and  exposed  to  heat ; a principal  article  of  diet  in 
South  America.  The  same  substance,  differently  prepared  and  gra- 
nulated, constitutes  tapioca. 

CASSE'RIAN  GANGUON.  A large  semi-lunar  ganglion,  formed 
by  the  fifth  nerve,  and  immediately  dividing  into  the  ophthalmic, 
superior  maxillary,  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves.  It  was  named  from 
Julius  Casserius  of  Padua. 

CA'STOR  OIL.  A viscid,  yellowish  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of 
Rieinus  Communis.  The  term  is  said  to  be  a corruption  of  “ castus  oil,” 
the  plant  producing  it  having  formerly  been  called  “Agnus  castus,”  from 
its  supposed  efficacy  in  assuaging  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  and 
soothing  the  passions. 

[CASTO'REUM]  (naaTopiov,  castor,  from  naaTiop,  the  beaver). 
Castor;  the  dried  preputial  follicles  and  their  secretions,  obtained  from 
the  Castor  Fiber,  or  Beaver,  separated  from  the  shorter  and  smaller  oil- 
sacs  which  arc  frequently  attached  to  them.  From  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
territory. 

Castorin.  Castorcum  Camphor ; a crystalline,  fatty  substance,  found 
in  castorcum.  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  castorio 
acid.  It  .appears  to  be  allied  to  cholcsterin. 

CASTRA'TIUN  {caslrare,  to  ’cut,  to  emasculate).  JCmascidation. 
The  operation  of  removing  the  testes. 
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CASTS,  RENAL  (renes,  tlic  kidneys).  Morbid  products  appearing 
in  the  form  of  cylindrical  casts  of  the  minute  tubes  of  the  kidneys, 
formed  in  various  stages  of  Albuminuria,  or  granular  disease  of  the 
kidney,  commonly  called  “ Bright’s  Disease.”  The  casts  are  thus 
classified  by  Dr.  Bennett;  — 

1.  Eaicdative  casts,  consisting  of  the  coagulated  exudation  or  fibrin 
which  is  poured  into  the  tubes  during  the  infiammatory  stage. 

2.  Desquamative  casts,  consisting  of  masses  of  the  epithelium  lining 
the  tubes,  and  occurring  in  all  stages  of  tbe  disease. 

3.  Fatti/  casts,  consisting  of  patches  of  epithelium  as  in  the  last 
variety,  but  wbich  have  undergone  a fatty  transformation  by  tbe 
accumulation  ofa  greater  or  smaller  number  of  fatty  granules  in  its  cells. 

4.  BWy  casts,  presenting  an  extremely  diaphanous  and  structure- 
less substance.  They  are  frequently  associated  with  the  last  two 
varieties. 

The  Casts  have  been  named,  according  to  their  composition,  by  Dr. 
George  Johnson,  epithelial  casts,  large  and  small  xcaa^y  casts,  ffranular 
casts,  oilp  easts,  bloody  casts,  and  purulent  casts. 

CAT’S  PURR.  Frcmissernejit  cutaire.  A characteristic  sound  of 
the  heart,  heard  by  means  of  the  stethoscope.  Sec  Auscultation. 

[CATA-,  CA  1TI-]  KaTA-,  KATll-  (kutu,  uati').  A Greek  pre- 
position, signifying  down,  ayainst,  into,  &c.  ; in  composition  it  has  an 
intensive  signification,  and  denotes  thorouyhly.  As  about  twenty  words 
employed  in  medicine  and  the  allied  sciences  arc  coinitounded  of  this 
jircposition,  they  have  accordingly  been  transferred  to  their  appropri.ate 
jd.aco  under  the  letter  K.  The  reader  is  referred,  for  explanation,  to 
the  Preface  of  the  present  edition,  par.  1. 

CATE'CIIU.  A dry,  brown,  astringent  extract  obtained  from  Acacia 
Mte.cliu  ; also  called  Terra  Juponica,  Cuteh,  Gambir,  Ac. 

CATKIN  (dim.  of  cat).  The  trivial  name  of  an  inflorescence 
resembling  a cat’s  tail,  as  of  the  willow,  bird),  po])lar,  Ac.  Sec 
Amentum. 

CATLING.  A sharp-pointed,  double-edged  knife,  chiefly  used  in 
lumutation  of  limbs,  for  dividing  the  interosseous  ligaments. 

Cauda  EQUI'NA.  lUppuris,  or  horse’s  tail;  the  final  division 
)f  the  spinal  marrow,  so  called  from  the  disposition  of  the  roots  of  the 
unibar  .and  sacr.al  nerves  elongated  by  the  growth  of  the  spine. 

CAU  DEX.  1 he  tiujiik  of  a ti'cc.  In  bot.anical  language,  the  stem, 
>r  ascending  axis  of  growth,  is  termed  caude.v  ascc7idc7is ; tlic  root,  or 
Icscending  axis,  caudex  de.scendens.  The  term  is  applied  to  trees 
rnly.  Ca7dis  is  the  term  for  the  st.alk  or  stem  ofa  he/b. 

CAUL.  A part  of  the  amnion  or  membrane  enveloping  the  foetus 
n’lnch  sometimes  is  found  around  the  child's  head  at  its  birth.  The 
■erm  is  pi-ohably  derived  fiom  cond. 

CAULlh  LO\\  ER  EXCRESCENCE.  A cancci'ous  disease  of  the 
)S  uteri,  lesembling  in  appcaiance  the  head  of  the  cauliflower,  and  sup- 
wsed  by  Good)  to  be  cnUepbalosis.  Sec  Epithelioma. 

CAUSA'LITY.  A term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  the  reflective 
acuity  which  ti  aces  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  investigates  the 
wocesses  of  induction.  Us  oi-gan  is  seated  at  the  upper  pai^t  of  the 

orehcad,  on  each  side  of  Comparison,  and  their  coincident  development 
fives  the  |)cculiar  fulness  of  the  front  of  the  head,  which  we  associate 
witli  a powerful  reasoning  intellect. 
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[CAUSTS,  CAUMA]  {koiw,  to  burn).  The  former  term  denotes 
the  act  of  burning ; the  latter,  a burn.  Tlie  former  is  synonymous  with 
cautery;  the  latter  expresses  a hole  burnt  by  cautery.  Cauma  also 
denotes  burning  heat,  as  of  the  body  in  fever.  See  Initsdo,  Jmistum. 

[CAUSTIC]  (Kava-riKoi,  capable  of  burning,  from  koIw,  Knvato,  to 
burn).  A substance  which  destroys  parts  by  chemically  decomposing 
them,  as  the  concentrated  mineral  acids,  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar 
caustic,  hydrate  of  sodium  or  caustic  soda,  hydrate  of  potassium  or 
caustic  potash.  Caustieum  aeerrimum  is  the  old  name  for  the  last  and 
strongest  of  these  caustics. 

1.  Caiistics,  coagulating  tlwA  fluidifying.  By  the  term  “coagulating” 
caustics,  Miahle  denotes  those  which,  by  combining  with  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  form  insoluble  compounds,  as  the  mineral  acids,  the  nitrates 
of  silver  and  mercury,  &c.  ; by  “fluidifying”  caustics,  Miahle  denotes 
those  which  are  equivalent  to  the  liquefacients  of  Pereira,  as  the  solu- 
tions of  potash,  of  soda,  of  ammonia,  &c. 

2.  Caustic  Arrows.  Small  arrows  composed  of  one  part  of  chloride 
of  zinc  with  one  or  two  parts  of  flour,  for  insertion  into  tumors. 

3.  Causticitg.  The  quality  or  property  which  characterizes  caustic 
bodies,  as  pungency,  corrosiveness,  &c. 

[CAUSUS]  (/cui'o),  Kduaui,  to  burn).  A variety  of  malignant  remit- 
tent, thus  denominated  by  Hippocrates  from  its  extreme  heat  (the  epi- 
demic fever  of  the  Levant).  It  has  been  termed  by  later  writers /eiz-w  • 
ardens,  ardent  or  burning  remittent.  Causus  endemiul  is  a name  given 
to  Yellow  Fever. 

CAUTE'RIZATION,  OBJECTIVE.  The  employment,  by  the  ■ 
French,  of  radiant  heat  from  a red-hot  iron  or  burning  coal  as  a cau-  ■ 
tery  to  check  hamiorrhages,  and  to  promote  the  reduction  of  prolapsus  - 
of  the  rectum  and  uterus,  and  of  hernia. 

CA'UTERY  (kuIu),  Kaucrui,  to  burn).  The  application  of  caustics. , 
By  the  term  actual  cautery  is  meant  the  application  of  the  white-hot  : 
iroic  ; potential  or  virtual  cautery  denotes  the  application  of  the  usual  i 
caustic  substances  ; galvanic  cautery  consists  in  the  application  of  a c 
platinum  wire,  introduced  cold,  and  heated  to  redness  by  the  galvanic 
current. 

CAUTIOUSNESS.  A term  in  phrenology  indicative,  in  man  and 
the  lower  animals,  of  fear  and  circumspection.  It  leads  a man  to . 
“doubt,  say  hut,  and  continually  exclaim  take  care."  Its  organ  is  • 
situated  on  the  upper  lateral  and  posterior  part  of  the  head,  between 
Destructiveness  and  Self-esteem. 

C A'V  A VE'N  A.  The  name  given  to  two  veins — the  superior,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  vena:  innominatie;  and  the  inferior,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  two  common  iliac  veins. 

CA'VERNOL'S  {eaverna,  from  cavus.  hollow).  The  name  of  a.. 
ganglion  in  the  head,  of  two  sinuses  of  the  S|)henoi'd  bone,  &c.  The  r 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  respiration,  when  attended  by  a loud  tubal, 
noise,  arising  from  a cavity  of  the  lungs.  See  Change  of  Pitch. 

CAVITA'RIA  (cavitas,  a cavity).  By  the  terms  “cavitaires”  and 
“■  parcnchymateux,”  Cuvier  divided  the  Plntozoa,  or  w'onns  which  are 
produced  within  living  beings,  into  two  classes,  the  former  being  cha- 
racterized by  the  presence,  the  latter  by  the  absence,  of  an  abdominal  I 
cavity  and  distinct  intestinal  canal.  Instead  of  the  French  terms, -I 
Professor  Owen  has  introduced  the  Greek  compounds  Sterclmintha,  I 
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or  solid  worms,  and  Cmlehninlha,  or  hollow  worms,  the  former  rorre- 
spondingwith  the  “ parenchymateux,”  the  latter  with  the  “ cavitaircs, 
of  Cuvier.  Sec  Entnzoa. 

CAVITIES  OF  BONES.  The  following  table  presents  the  various 
kinds  of  cavities  found  on  the  surface  of  bones  ; — 


O 


> 

C5 


o 


r Cotyloid,  when  they  are  hemispherical. 
Glenoid,  when  hroad  and  shallow. 

, Articidar,  are  called  \ TrocUem,  when  grooved  like  pulleys. 

Facets  when  they  are  nearly  plain, 
l Alveoli,  when  they  are  conical. 

Of  Recep-  ( Fosscb,  when  tlie  'entrance  is  wider  than 
[ /io«,  these!  the  bottom. 

are  ( Nihmscs,  when  it  is  narrower. 

Of  Infer-  ( Impressions,  when  they  arc  wide,  irregu- 
these  ^ lar,  and  shallow, 
are  ( Fissures,  when  extended  in  length. 

Grooves  for  the  passaye  of  tendons. 


c 


w 

o 

H 


Non- 

yCirticular,  \ 
\irc  called 


Of  /wpres-  'I  gutters,  or  channels,  when  they 

s on.\\\\c\  r cQi.i.cspoini  to  arteries  or  veins, 
arc  called  } ' 

A^o/c/ics,  when  superficial,  and  formed  in 
the  edges  of  bones. 

Foramina,  or  holes,  when  they  pass 
entirely  through  a thin  bone. 

Canals,  or  a<piedtuts,  when  their  passage 
is  of  great  extent,  or  when  formed  by 
the  superposition  of  scvenil  holes. 
Clefts,  ov  scissures,  if  they  arc  longitudinal 
and  very  narrow. 

Of  Niitri-  t The  medulla  of  tlie  long  bones. 
tio7i;  theyj  The  spongy  tissue  of  the  short  bones,  and 
transmit  "l  of  the  extremities  of  the  lone  bones. 

^ vessels  for  (.The  compact  tissue. — Knox's  Clotpiet. 


Of  Trans- 
mission, „ 
named 


C.WENNl^  PEPPKR  GR.MNS.  A designation  of  the  crystiilline 
jrains  found  in  deposits  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine. 

CEB  A Dl'LLA.  The  seeds  of  the  Asagraa  officinalis,  a plant  of  the 
irder  Melanthaccai.  The  seeds  arc  also  called  sabadilla  and  cev.adilla; 
mt  more  properly  ccbadilla  (from  the  Spanish  cehada,  barley),  on  account 
)f  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  inllorescence  of  the  plant  to  that  of 
'lordcum.  They  yield  veratria. 

[-CELE']  a tumor).  A termination  denoting  generally  a 

umor,  but  particularly  th.at  oi hernia,  as  in  bubono-ce/e,  inguinal  hernia  ; 
)mph.alo-ee/e,  hernia  of  the  bowels  at  the  umbilicus,  &c. 

[CEI.L-MULTIPLICATION.  Cytogenesis.  The  power  possessed 
ay  cells,  in  many  cases,  of  producing  other  cells. 

1.  Endoyenous  Cidl-multiplieation.  In  this  process  new  cells  are 
orodneed  within  a parent-cell  by  the  separation  of  the  cell-contents  into 
i greater  or  less  number  of  distinct  masses,  each  of  which  may  become 
ultimately  enclosed  in  a proper  cell-wall,  as  in  the  fecundated  ovum. 

"2.  Gemmiparous  Cell-midtiplicatiun.  In  this  process  new  cells  aro 
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formed  by  little  buds  or  outward  processes,  which  are  thrown  out  by  a 
parent-cell,  as  in  the  yeast-plant. 

3.  Fissiparotcs  Cell-multiplication.  In  this  process  a parent-cell 
divides  by  cleavage  or  fission  into  two  or  more  parts,  each  of  which 
becomes  a perfect  or  independent  cell.  This  is  perhaps  only  a modifi- 
cation of  the  endogenous  process. 

CELL-THEORY  (cellula,  a little  cell).  A theory  by  which  all  the 
vegetable  and  animal  tissues  are  derived  from  the  union  and  metamor- 
phosis of  primitive  embryonic  cells.  Some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life 
present  a single  cell,  as  the  germinal  vesicle  of  the  egg  and  the  red- 
snow  plant. 

CE'LLULA  (dim.  of  cello).  A little  cell  or  cavity,  .as  those  of  the 
hyaloid  membrane,  those  composing  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  <Scc. 

cellular  MEMBRANE,  or  TISSUE  {cellula,^  little  cell). 

The  filmy  meshes  which  connect  the  minute  component  parts  of  most 
of  the  structures  of  the  body.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  connective, 
reticular,  and  areolar  tissue. 

CELLULA'RES  {cellula,  a little  cell).  Cellular  plants;  those 
which  have  no  flowers  or  spiral  vessels;  they  are  .also  called  Cryptoga- 
mous  and  Acotvledonous  plants.  Compare  Vasculares. 

CELLULITIS  VENENA'TA  {cellula,  a little  cell).  Diffuse  cellu- 
lar inflammation.  Dissection-wound ; infiamm.ation  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  produced  by  the  absorption  of  a poison  contained  in  certain  cases 
of  dead  bodies,  or  by  bites  of  venomous  reptiles.  Cellulitis  is  a b.ar-  j 
barous  term. 

CE'LLULOID.  The  designation  of  .an  explosive  substance  described  | 
as  a mixture  of  gun-cotton  and  camphor.  . 

CE'LLULOSE  {cellida,  a little  cell).  Tela  cellulosa.  1.  A term  I 
.applied  to  the  cellular  or  vesicular  matter  found  in  the  nervous  centres. 

It  consists  essentially  of  vesicles  or  cells,  containing  nuclei  and  nucleoli. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  material  which  forms  the  walls  or 
sides  of  the  vegetable  cells. 

CEMENTATION.  A process  by  which  the  properties  of  a body 
arc  changed,  on  being  surrounded  with  the  powder  of  other  bodies,  and 
exposed  to  a high  temperature,  as  in  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel, 
by  cementation  with  clnarcoal. 

CEME'NTUM  {caementum,  a rough  stone,  as  it  comes  from  the 
quarry).  Substantia  ostoidea.  Crusta  petrosa.  The  bony  substance 
which  forms  a thin  coating  over  the  root  of  the  tooth,  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  enamel  to  the  opening  in  the  .apex  of  the  fang.  It  is  also 
called  tooth-bone,  from  its  similarity  in  structure  to  true  bone. 

[CENO'SIS]  (KtaoxTiv,  an  emptying).  Kenosis.  Evacuation;  ina- 
nition, as  opposed  to  repletion. 

CENTRI'FUGAL  (ce?itrum,  the  centre, /(were,  to  avoid).  Leaving 
the  centre;  a term  applied  to  that  kind  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
central  flowers  of  the  axis  open  first.  This  is  .also  called  deflnite  inflo- 
rescence, because  the  axis  is  terminated  by  a flower,  and  does  not  elongate. 

Sec  Centripetal. 

CENTRl'PETAL  {centrum,  the  centre,  petcre,  to  seek).  Approach- 
ing the  centre  ; a term  applied  to  that  kind  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  marginal  flowers  of  the  axis  open  first.  Tliis  is  also  called  indeflr 
7iite  inflorescence,  because  the  axis  goes  on  elongating  after  the  first  flower  • 
opens.  See  Centrifugal. 
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CE'NTRUM.  A centie;  the  common  centre  of  the  two  arches  of 
a vertebra,  commonly  called  the  “ body  ” of  the  vertebra.  It  is  the 
Ihomologue  of  the  “ basi-occipital  bone,”  or  the  “ basilar  process  of  the 
|)Occipital  bone.”  See  Vertebra. 

1.  Centrum  ovale  inajus.  The  appearance  of  a large  centre  of  white 
'j  substance,  surrounded  by  a thin  stratum  of  gray,  presented  when  both 
:i  bemis|)heres  of  the  brain  are  cut  down  nearly  to  a level  with  the  corpus 

I callosum. 

‘1.' Centrum  ovale  minus.  The  appearance  of  a centre  of  white  sub- 
stance, surrounded  by  a narrow  border  of  gray,  observed  on  removing 
the  upper  part  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain. 

3.  Centrum  tendinosnm.  The  tendinous  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 
[CEPIIALE']  KEPHAIjE  {Ki<j>a\t'i,  the  head).  Terms  com- 
pounded with  this  word  will  bo  found  in  their  proper  place  under  the 
letter  K.  See  I're/ace,  ))ar.  1. 

CERA.  Wa.v ; a resinous  substance,  secreted  from  the  ventral 
scales  of  the  Apis  mellijica,  or  Honey-bee;  also  a product  of  vegetables, 
as  of  the  JMyrica  cerif’eru,  the  AVax-myi  tle,  or  Bayberry. 

[CERAS-,  CERA'I’O-]  KER.VS-,  K ERATO-.  Terms  compounded 
with  this  word  will  be  found  in  their  appropriate  place  under  the  letter 
K.  Sec  Preface,  par.  1. 

i‘5  CERA'TUM  {ceralum  = KiipwToi/,  a wa.v-plastcr).  A cerate,  or 
i composition  of  lard  and  white  wax,  of  a consistence  intermediate 
■ between  that  of  plaster  and  that  of  ointment. 

I [CERCHNUS]  (Kifixros,  roughness  of  surface,  especially  of  the 
■throat).  Hoarseness  ; wheezing;  a den.se  and  impeded  sound,  produced 
Bbelow  the  larynx ; a symptom  common  to  asthma  and  dyspna-a. 
g CEREBE'LLU.M  (dim.  of  cecetic«»i).  The  little  brain  ; the  postero- 
interior  part  of  the  enkephalon,  situated  behind  the  larger  brain,  orcere- 
brum.  It  presides  over  the  co-ordination  of  the  voluntary  movements. 
See  Cerebrum. 

CEREBRAL  SURPRISE.  The  name  given  bv  Trousseau  to  the 
stupor  which  follows  convulsions  in  children,  due,  possibly,  to  the  want 
of  properly  aerated  blood. 

CEREBRA'LGIA  {cerebrum,  the  brain;  d.\yos,  pain).  An  un- 
dassical  term,  by  which  some  modern  French  writers  designate  ncur.il- 
j;ia  of  the  brain.  See  Afi/elulaia. 

CEREBRA'TION,  UNCONSCIOUS  (cerebrum,  the  br.ain).  A 
term  a|)plied  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  the  mental  jdienomena  otherwise 
•eferred  to  “ latent  thought,”  and  ” preconscious  activitv  of  the  soul,” 
ind  com|)rising  the  operations  of  Memory,  Fanev,  and  Understanding, 
IS  faculties  exercisc<l  by  the  Unconscious  Brain. ' 

CEREBRIC  ACiri  (cerebrum,  the  brain).  One  of  the  peculiar 
icids  found  in  the  fatty  matter  of  the  brain;  it  was  formerly  called 
•■crehrin.  The  other  acid  is  termed  the  oleoplinsphoric. 

CEREBRI  1 l.S  (cerebrum,  the  brain).  Js7ikephalitis  j inflammatio 
■.erebri.  Inflammation  of  the  brain.  “ Inflammation  of  the  brain-suh- 
dance,  with  or  without  implication  of  the  membranes,  usmilly  p.artial, 
ind  in  many  cases  dependent  on  local  injury,  or  foreign  deposit  ”— 
Vow.  of  J)is. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL  FEVER.  Febris  cerebrospinal  is.  “A 

iiialignant  epidemic  fever  attended  by  painful  contraction  of  the  mus- 
-Ics  of  the  neck,  and  retraction  of  the  head.”_.iVo?/i.  of  l)is.  It  is  also 
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tciiiied  malignan;  purpuric  fever,  and  epidemic  ccrebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL  FLUID.  Suh-arachwideanjlidd.  A limpid, 
serous  secretion,  filling  the  spaces  between  the  arachnoid  membrane 
and  the  brain,  regulating  the  pressure  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  mass. 

OEREBRO-SPINAL  system.  That  portion  of  the  nervous 
apparatus  which  consists  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  (composed  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord),  and  the  cerebral  and  spinal  ?ieixes,  which  are 
connected  with  the  axis.  See  Sympathetic  System. 

CEREBRO-SPINA'LI  A.  Cerebro-spinals ; a class  of  neurotic 
agents  which  exercise  a special  influence  over  one  or  more  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  hrain  and  spinal  cord  and  their  respective  nerves.  Those 
affecting  the  mental  faculties  are  called  phre7iica  ; those  affecting  sensa- 
tion, resf/ic/tca ; those  affecting  the  voluntary  or  reflex-spinal  motions,  , 
Icinetica  ; those  affecting  sleep,  hypnica. 

CE'REBRUM.  This  term  denotes  the  ve.ssel  which  holds  the 
brains,  i.  e.  the  skull ; hence  the  “ brains.”  The  term  is,  however, 
restricted  to  the  chief  portion  of  the  brain,  occupying  the  whole  upper  r 
cavity  of  the  skull.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  reasoning  faculties  and  thep 
will.  See  Cerebellum. 

CEREVI'SIA  or  CERVl'SI.A.  Zytlmm.  A Gallic,  word,  denoting  j 
malt-liquor;  beer  and  ale;  a fermented  decoction  of  malt  and  hops. 
Theophrastus  termed  it  icine  of  bat-ley. 

CercvisicB fermentum.  Beer-yeast;  the  ferment  obtained  in  brewing! 
beer,  from  the  albuminous  principles  contained  in  the  malt.  It  consists  of 
vesicles,  capable  of  generating  other  vesicles,  and  is  regarded  by  Turpin* 
as  a new  plant,  which  he  called  tonda  ccrevisia.  Tims,  fermentation* 
is  .an  effect  of  vitality. 

CE'RIUM.  A rare  metal  found  associated  in  nature  with  the  metals  I 
lanthanum  and  didymium,  and  first  discovered  in  the  mineral  cerite. 

[CERO'MA]  (K)!f)iU|ua,  anything  made  of  wax  ; a kind  of  ulcer).Ji 
The  name  given  by  Dr.  Craigie  to  adipose  tumor  of  the  brain,  from* 
its  xvaxy  appearance.  By  Andral  it  is  termed  fatty  production ; by  > 
Hebreart,  lardaceous  degeneration. 

CERU'MEN  (cera,  wax).  Aurium  sordes.  The  yellow,  waxy  secrO' 
tion  of  the  car,  furnished  by  the  ceruminous  glands. 

CERU'SSA.  Ceruse,  or  carbonate  of  lead  ; the  white-lead  of  painters,! 
used  by  them  to  give  the  property  called  body.  Cerussa  acetuta  is  i 
sugar  of  lead,  or  saccharum  Saturjii ; the  super- acetate  of  lead.  Cenisst^ 
citrhia  is  m.assicot,  or  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

CERVIX.  1.  The  neck  ; the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  ; the  foreparti 
is  called  collum.  The  plural  form  cervices  is  elegantly  used  for  cervix» 
Cicero  has  ” ahscindere  cervicibus  caput,”  to  cut  off  the  head  from  the 
shoulders.  2.  The  term  cervix  is  also  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  bladdci 
and  of  the  uterus. 

[CESTOl'DEA]  (keo-tos,  ceslus,  a b.and,  »Tdos,  form).  The  name 
of  the  second  order  in  Zeder’s  system  of  the  Entozoa,  or  IntestiusJ 
Worms,  comprising  the  Tetpe-worms.  Sec  Entozoa. 

CETA'CEUM.  Spermaceti.  Nearly  pure  cetin,  obtained,  mi.vco 
with  oil,  fiom  the  head  of  the  Physeter  macrocephalus,  or  Sperm  YTiale.  - 
inhabiting  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  It  is  sepaiatcd  from  the  oil 
by  filtration  and  pressure,  and  afterwards  purified. 

CETRA'RIA  ISLA'NDICA.  Lichen  Ishvidicus.  Iceland  Liver- 
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wort,  01-  Moss;  a lichen  procured  mostly  from  Norway  and  Iceland. 
The  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  ceti'ci,  a short  Spanish 
shield,  in  reference  to  its  flat  form  and  coriaceous  quality. 

CE'TYL  (kT/tos,  a whale,  the  material  of  anything).  The 
supposed  radical  of  a series  of  compounds  derived  from  spermaceti.  See 
EiJiul. 

CEYLON  MOSS.  The  Fucus  amylaccus,  an  Algaceous  plant, 
sometimes  used  as  a substitute  for  farinaceous  foods. 

CHABERT'&  OIL.  An  oil  prepaied  by  mi.xing  three  parts  of  oil 
of  turpentine  with  one  of  Dippcl’s  oil,  and  distilling  three  parts. 

CHA'L.'iSIS  (x«^«<r»5,  a letting  loose).  The  name  given  by 
Sauvages  to  the  porcine  species  of  scrofula;  the  equine  species  he  de- 
nominated scrofula /ttrcmpji.  Aristotle  uses  the  term  chalaza  {or  a, 
pimple  or  tubercle,  especially  in  the  case  of  swine. 

CIIALA'/A  hail,  sleet).  A small  brown  spot,  observed 

at  the  ape.x  of  some  sceil^,  as  of  the  Orange,  formed  by  the  union  of 
certain  vessels  proceeding  from  the  hiluiu.  It  marks  the  place  of 
attachment  of  the  raphe. 

CIIALA'ZION  (xaXd^toi/,  dim.  of  hail,  sleet).  Grando. 

A small,  hard,  transparent,  sebacious,  encysted  tumor  of  the  eyelid, 
resembling  s.  hailstone.  It  is  called,  in  Latin,  _(?mw</o  ; and,  from  its 
being  supposed  to  be  the  indurated  remains  of  a stye,  it  has  been  termed 
hordeolum  indiirutum. 

CHALK-STONES.  Gouty  concretions,  resembling  half-dried 
mortar,  found  under  the  skin,  about  the  joints  chiefly  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  and  consisting  of  urate  of  soda. 

CHALY'BEATE  WATERS.  Fcmiffinous ica/ers.  Mineral  waters, 
whose  active  principle  is  iron.  There  are  two  kinds  : the  carbonated, 
containing  carbonate  of  the  ])roto.\ide  of  iron,  and  the  sidphatcd,  con- 
taining sulphate  of  iron.  Some  of  the  latter  contain  sulphate  of  alumina, 
and  are  called  aluminous  sidphatcd  chalybeaics.  M hen  a large  propor- 
tion of  free  carbonic  acid  is  present,  the  spring  is  called  acidido- 
chali/beale. 

CHA'LA  BS  (Chali/bes,  a people  who  dug  iron  out  of  the  earth).  A 
kind  of  hard  iron,  or  steel.  Hence  the  term  chalybeate  is  applied  to 
waters  which  arc  impregnated  with  iron  or  steel. 

Chalybis  rvbiyo.  Rust  of  iron  ; the  prepared  subcarbonate  of  iron. 

CHAMBERS  OF  THE  E\  E.  These  are  the  anterior,  or  the 
space  intervening  bct^ycen  the  cornea  in  front  and  the  iris  and  pupil 
behind,  and  the  posterior,  bounded  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris 
and  pupil  in  front,  and  by  the  ciliary  itroccsses,  zonula  ciliaris,  and 
lens  behind.  1 he  chambers  are  occupied  by  the  aqueous  humor. 

CIIAME'LEON  iMlNER.AL.  A combination  of  black  oxide  of 
manganese  and  potash,  which  gives  a green  colour  to  water,  passes 
gradu.ally  through  all  the  shades  of  the  prism,  and  at  last  becomes 
colourless. 

CHANCRE  (chancre,  Fr.,  a sort  of  ulcer).  By  this  tern;  is  now- 
denoted  true  syphilis,  Hunterian  chancre  ; hard,  indurated,  or  infectiuir 
sore.  See  Syphilis.  ® 

CHANCROID  U1,CER.  So/l  chancre.  A highly  contamous, 
suppurating  ulcer,  arising  from  direct  inoculation  by  the  venereal 
^ison.  It  is  also  termed  local  syphilis,  or  non-infeciing  sore.  See 
Vhancre. 
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CHANGE  OF  PITCH.  A perciission-sipn  of  clianfje  of  pilch  of 
tlie  tympanitic  note  yielded  by  a circumscrilicd  spot  of  tlie  tliorax  with 
change  of  postui-e  of  the  patient. 

1.  Wintrich's  change  of  pilch  is  occasionally  observed  over  pulmonary 
cavities,  according  as  the  mouth,  or  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  are  open  or 
shut. 

2.  Biermer's  change  of  pilch  depends  upon  the  alteration  in  the  length 
of  the  longer  diameter  of  a cavity  (with  fluid  and  gaseous  contents),  by 
alteration  of  the  posture  of  the  patient. 

3.  GerhardC  s change  of  pitch  differs  from  Biermer’s  only  in  respect  of 
the  circumscribed  area  over  which  it  is  elicited. 

CHAPS.  The  popular  name  for  the  clefts  of  the  skin,  occasioned 
by  Erythema,  as  they  occur  on  the  hand  or  the  nipple ; also  in  .alphos 
and  psoriasis.  [To  chap  is,  to  open  longitudinally,  and  is  applied 
particularly  jyhen  cold  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  skin,  and  pro- 
duces gaps  or  openings  in  it.  The  mouth  opens,  and  is  called  the 
c/«(/).] 

CHARBON.  A French  term  fora  coal  ; then,  fora  blast  or  mildew 
in  corn  ; and  thirdly,  for  “ malignant  pustule.” 

CHARCOAL.  The  residue  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  many  mineral 
substances,  when  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  charcoal,  termed  gas-carbon,  lamp-black,  &c. 

CHARCOAL  AIR-FILTER.  A filter  for  deodorizing  putrid 
substances,  by  absorbing  and  decomposing  offensive  gases.  Dr.  Sten- 
house  invented  charcoal-respirators.  See  Firemans  Respirator. 

CHARPIE  [catpere,  to  scrape).  The  French  term  forscraped  linen, 
or  lint. 

CHARTA  EPISPA'STICA  (j^apni  ETricnracrTiK-?),  p.aper  calculated 
to  draw  out  tumm-s).  Blistering  paper ; made  of  white  w.a.v,  spermaceti, 
olive-oil,  resin,  Canada  balsam,  cantharides  in  powder,  and  distilled 
water. — Br.  Ph.,  1867. 

CHEESY  TUBERCLE.  The  name  given  to  the  yellow  decayed 
lymph  occasionally  found  in  abscess  of  bone. 

CHEl'LOPLASTY  (xfTXos,  the  lip,  TrXdo-irtu,  to  form).  Tlie 
operation  for  artificial  lip  ; the  surgical  operation  of  repairing  an  injury 
of  this  organ  by  appropriating  to  that  purpose  a portion  of  the  surround- 
ing healthy  substance.  See  Plastic  Surgery. 

"CHEI'RAGRA  (x^tPi  the  hand,  (iypa,  seizure).  A local  variety  of 
regular  gout  attacking  the  hand.  See  Gout. 

CHELOID  TUMOR  ixvhh,  a crab's  claw,  tlSos,  likeness). 
Cheloma ; cancriform  tumor.  A tumor  consisting  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  tissue  of  the  true  skin,  intermi.xcd  with  fibro-plastic  matter,  and 
named  from  its  presenting  a flattish,  raised  patch  of  integument,  re- 
sembling the  bifid  claws  of  the  crab.  See  Kelis. 

CHEMIA'TRIC  SCHOOL  (x'lM'ht,  chemistry,  laopai,  to  be.al). 
A school  in  medicine  which  ascribed  all  changes  in  the  body  to  fermen- 
tation, and  deduced  a treatment  accordingly — neutralization  by  acids 
and  alkalies. 

CHE'MISTRY.  A term  of  Arabic  origin,  signifying  the  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  bodies,  and  of  the  changes  of  constitution 
produced  by  their  mutual  action  on  one  another.  Inorganic  chemistry 
is  concerned  with  inorganic  or  mineral  substances;  organic,  with  com- 
pounds obtained  from  organized  beings,  animal  or  vegetable.  The 
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artificial  production  of  urea,  acetic  acid,  and  methyl,  has,  however, 
rendered  the  term  organic  not  strictly  applicable.  See  Alchemy. 

1.  Practical  or  applied  chemistry  treats  of  the  processes  by  which  the 
products  of  chemistry  are  applied  to  economical  purposes,  to  their  uses 
in  the  arts,  &c.,  and  of  the  conditions  essential  to  such  applications. 

2.  Pure  chemistry  treats  of  tlie  elementary  constitution  of  bodies,  of 
the  laws  of  composition  and  decomposition,  of  mutual  reaction  and 
relation,  &c. 

CHEMO'SIS  (xvnuxris,  inflammation  of  the  eyes).  (Edema  suh 
conjunctiva.  Effusion  of  scrum  into  the  areolar  tissue  between  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica. 

CHEST.  Thnra.r.  An  old  English  term,  commonly  traced  to  the 
Latin  cista  and  Greek  (cio-tij,  which  .arc  of  the  same  import.  “M'hen 
it  is  considered  that  the  same  word  wtis  anciently  used  for  a basket,  the 
appropriation  of  it  to  the  huni.an  thorax  will  appear  quite  natural  to 
any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a skeleton.” — Forbes. 

CHEST-MEASURER  (Dr.  Sibson’s).  An  instrument,  somewhat 
resembling  the  stethometer.  for  ascertaining  the  expansion  of  the  chest, 
and  for  accurately  measuring  the  movements  of  the  respiration  to  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 

CHEVA'STER  or  CHEVE'STRE  (enpistrum,  a halter).  A 
double  roller,  .applied  to  the  head  in  cases  of  fracture  or  luxation  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

CHIA'SMA  (x;i'rt<TMa,  the  mark  or  figure  of  x.  which  was  affixed  to 
a word  or  pass.age  to  denote  that  it  was  spurious).  The  optic  commis- 
sure ; the  point  of  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves. 

CHIA'STRE  (x'lao-To's,  crossed).  A band.agc  for  stopping  h.a>- 
niorrhage  from  the  temporal  .artery,  and  named  from  its  being  shaped 
like  a cross,  or  the  Greek  letter  X,  chi. 

CHICKEN-POX.  The  popular  name  of  Varicella,  derived  from 
cicer  (chick-pease),  through  the  French  chiche.  Hence  it  denotes  a 
small  |)ulse,  le.ss  than  a ))ca.  See  Varicella. 

CHl'CORY.  The  dried,  washed,  and  ground  root  of  the  Cirorium 
intybus,  an  indigenous  eomposite  plant,  commonly  called  wild  succory, 
and  constituting  an  adulterating  ingredient  of  coffee. 

CHIGGRE,  or  CHIGOE.  Pulea-  or  sarcopsylla  penetrans.  A 
small  sand-flea  of  the  West  Indies,  which  insinuates  itself  into  the  soft 
and  tender  parts  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

CHHjBLAIN.  Pernio.  A blain  caused  by  the  chill  of  a limited 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  its  early  stage  it  is  merely 
erythematous  ; when  broken,  it  is  vesicated  ; in  the'  state  of  frost-bite,  i't 
is  ga?i(irennus. 

CHILD-BED  FEVER.  Puerperal  fever,  originating  in  the  peri- 
tonneum,  and  often  called  peritonceal  fever. 

CHI  MNE\ -SW  EEPERS’  CANCER.  Carcinoma  epitheliosum  ; 
carcinoma  caminos  purgantium.  A popular  name  of  the  Cancer  Scroti, 
or  Mumlitorum,  or  soot- wart ; a form  of  epithcli.al  ciinccr,  produced 
by  the  irritation  of  soot  lodged  in  the  folds  of  the  scrotum. 

CHINCOUGII.  Probably  a corruption  of  chine-cough.  In  Scot- 
land. a fit  of  coughing  is  termed  kink.  See  Pertussis. 

CHIO'NYPHE  C.\RTERI.  A cotton  fungus  occurring  in  the 
disease  called  Mycetoma,  Madura  foot,  or  Fungus  foot  of  India.  It 
infests  the  deep  tissues  and  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet. 
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CHLOA'SMA  (yXod'^ui,  to  be  piilc-grccn).  A fawn-coloured  stain 
of  the  skin,  owing  to  morbid  alteration  of  pigment;  a designation  of 
pityriasis  versicolor,  or  cliequcrcd  dandriff.  It  has  been  termed  ephdis 
hcpatica  and  macula  liepatica,  or  liver-spot,  from  an  opinion  that  it 
originated  in  disease  of  the  liver.  It  is  now  referred  to  a parasitic 
fungus  (see  Milcrosporon).  The  scat  of  discoloration  is  the  rcte 
mucosum.  See  Melasma. 

CHLOR-,  CHLORO-.  Prefixes  applied  to  designate  a very  laige 
number  of  substances,  chiefly  organic,  containing  chlorine.  The  great 
majoiity  of  these  bodies  constitute  what  are  termed  s«6s/z7K/2on-products, 
which  are  produced  by  the  substitution  of  a cei  taiii  number  of  atoms  of 
chlorine  for  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  an  organic  body. 
See  Substitution-  Products. 

CHLO'RINE  (xA(u(ids,  pale-green).  Chlorum.  A greenish  gas, 
nfever  found  uncombined,  but  occurring  abundantly  in  the  forms  of 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt,  and  chloride  of  potassium.  It  w.as 
first  described  under  the  name  depldoyisticated  marine  acid,  and  was 
afterwards  called  oxymuriatic  acid.  Its  compounds,  which  are  not  acid, 
are  called  c/doridcs  (or  cldorurcts),  and  are  characterized  by  the  same 
prefixes  as  the  oxides. 

1.  Chloral.  This  term,  derived  fi  om  the  first  syllable  of  the  words 
chlor'me  and  a/cohol,  denotes  a colourless  oily  liquid,  prepared  by  the 
mutual  action  of  chlorine  and  alcohol.  Chloralization  is  a general  term  for 
the  paralyzed  condition  induced  by  the  prolonged  use  of  hydrate  ofcbloral. 

2.  Chloralum.  Chlor-alum.  The  hydrated  chloride  of  aluminium, 
a new  antiseptic  disinfectant.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  chloral. 

3.  Chlor-CBlherine.  A combination  of  chloroform  and  alcohol,  dis- 
tilled with  perfumes.  It  is  employed  as  a substitute  for  chloroform, 
and  its  use  is  attended  by  partial  unconsciousness  only. 

4.  Chloric  acid.  An  acid  composed  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  and  five 
atoms  of  oxygen.  Its  salts  are  termed  chlorates,  formerly  byper-oxy- 
muriates.  Chlorites  are  the  salts  of  chlorous  acid. 

5.  Chloric  etlter.  Under  this  name  two  compounds  have  been  con- 
founded. One  of  these  results  from  the  action  of  chlorine  on  olefiant 
gas,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  oil  of  the  Dutch  chemists.  The  other 
is  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  alcohol  to  saturation, 
and  distilling  the  product ; this  is  generally  called  hydrochloric  ether. 
Under  the  fictitious  names  chloric  ether  am\  perchloride  of  carbon,  a 
cordial,  antispasmodic  medicine  is  employed,  consisting  of  a solution  of 
1 part  of  pure  chloroform  and  19  of  rectified  spirit;  its  proper  name  is 
Spiritus  Chloroformi.  See  JEiher. 

O'.  Chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder.  A pulverulent  material 
produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  slaked  lime.  This  is  not  a 
definite  compound,  but  the  material  on  which  the  effective  propertij 
depends  is  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

7.  Chlorinated.  A term  applied  to  substances  which  have  been 
treated  with  chlorine.  Chlorinated  lime  is  chloride  of  lime,  a bleaching 
powder  and  disinfectant. 

8.  Chloroid.  A term  applied,  on  the  electric.al  hypothesis,  to  tli( 
negative  pole,  from  its  exhibiting  the  attraction  xvhich  is  charactcristh 
of  chlorine.  The  positive  pule  is  termed  the  zinco'id. 

9.  Chlorometry  (/rtxpor,  a measuie).  This  term  may  be  cori-cctl; 
applied  to  the  estimation  of  chlorine  generally;  but  it  is  usually  rc 
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sti'icteJ  to  llie  specific  case  of  estimating  the  effective  amount  of  chlo- 
rine ill  commercial  bleaching  powder,  or  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime, 
by  the  quantity  of  a solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  which  a knoivn 
weight  of  chloride  can  discolour  or  render  yellow. 

CHLO'RODYNE  (xXu>|odv,  green,  oSOvii,  pain).  The  name  given 
to  a medicine  of  astringent  and  sedative  qualities,  but  meaning,  literally , 
green  pain.  A better  term  would  be  ch!  or  anodyne,  though  this  is  far 
from  satisfactory  i-n  an  etymological  sense. 

CHLOROFOK.MUM  (chloro- formyl) . Chloro/ormyl ; inetlic- 
nyl  chloride.  Chloroform.  The  perchloride  of  a hypothetical  base, 
termed  formyl,  and  named  chloroform,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  its 
composition  to  that  of  formic  acid. 

CHLORO'MA  (xX-aiyoo's,  green).  A term  applied  to  a cancerous 
state  of  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissues,  in  which  tlie  tumors  adhere  to 
the  skin  and  ])iesent  a remarkable  bluish-green  tint. 

CHLO  ROPHYLL  (x^iopds,  green,  (fwWuv,  a leaf).  Jjcaf-green. 
The  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves,  occurring  generally  in  a granular 
state,  lloating  in  the  fluid  contents  of  cells.  See  Chromule. 

CHLOROPO'LAR.  A term  applied,  in  voltaism,  to  the  surface  of 
the  copper  presented  to  the  acid,  which  has  chlorous  afTinity.  See 
Zinco-polar. 

CHLORO'SIS  (x^tt>/oo'v,  pale-green).  Cachectic  ancemia.  Pallor 
luteiis fceminartim.  Green-sickness;  an  affection  in  which  the  blood 
is  impaired,  the  countenance  pallid,  and,  as  a further  consequence,  the 
catamenia  arc  suppressed.  It  is  a peculiar  form  ofaniemia,  affecting  young 
women  about  the  ])criod  of  puberty.  It  is  also  called  chloro-ancemia. 

CHLO'ROUS  POLE.  A term  founded  on  the  theory  that  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  are  susceptible  of  polarity.  Hence,  that  pole  of  a par- 
ticle of  zinc  or  hydrochloric  acid,  which  has  the  attraction  or  affinity 
which  is  characteristic  of  chlorine,  or  chlorous  attraction,  is  called  the 
chlorous  pole.  See  Zincous  Pole. 

CHLO'ROZONE.  A new  disinfecting  agent,  consisting  of  chlorine 
and  ozone. 

CHO'ANj'E  NA'RIUM  (xodcii,  a funnel).  The  posterior  nares; 
the  two  large  openings  at  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  pharynx. 

CHOKE-DAMP.  Carbonic  acid,  also  called  di-oaide  oi carbon,  or 
carbonic  anhydride.  In  an  impure  state  it  is  the  irrcspirable  air  of 
coal-pits,  wells,  and  mines.  Compare  Fire-damp. 

CII()LyE'i\HA  {xo\h,  bile,  al^ua,  blood).  A poisoning  of  the  blood 
by  the  absorption  of  “ enteric  ” bile,  occasioned  by  acholia,  just  as  uric- 
mic  iioisoning  is  occasioned  by  anuria. 

CIIOLE'  (xo\>)).^  Bile.  The  peculiar  secretion  of  the  liver. 

1.  Chol-agoyues  (iiywyos,  an  expellcr).  A term  formerly  applied 
to  purgatives  which  cause  the  discharge  of  bile  into  the  alimentary 
canal.  I’liey  have  been  called  cholotics  or  bilitics. 

‘2.  Cholc-dochiis  ductus  {otxopai,  to  receive).  The  common  bile- 
duct.  See  liiliury  Ducts. 

3.  Cholo-lithic  (MOos,  a stone).  A term  applied  to  a g-ill-stone  or 
concretion  found  in  the  gall-bladder  or  bile-ducts.  ’ 

CH0M<1TC  ACID  (xoXu,  bile).  Bilic  acid.  A fatty  acid,  which 
in  combination  with  soda,  constitutes  the  nrincipal  part  of  bile.  ' 

CHO'LERA  MAIHGNA.  Serous  cholera ; spasmodic  cholera  ; 
Asiatic  cholera.  “ An  epidemic  disease,  characterized  by  vomitiuT  and 
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purgings  "’itli  evacuations  like  rice-water,  accompanied  by  cramps,  ami 
res\ilting  in  suppression  of  urine  and  collapse.” — Noin.  of  Dis. 

1.  Etymology.  The  term  is  usually  derived  from  bile;  or  it 

may  be  from  xo\t()a,  a water-trough,  precisely  according  to  Dr.  Forbes, 
“as  we  have  seen  the  word  diahetes  transferred,  by  metonymy,  from  an 
instrument  to  the  disease.  Others  derive  the  term  from  x“^«v,  an  in- 
testine, and  pirn,  to  flow,  quasi  bowel-flux,  in  place  of  hile-jlux." 

2.  Cimlerine.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  cholera-poison  ; 
sometimes  to  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease;  sometimes  to  the  pre- 
cursory symptoms,  or  first  stage  of  epidemic  cholera. 

3.  English  Cholera.  Gastro-enteritis  mucosa.  The  English  or 
European  form  of  cholera  is  accompanied  by  bile  ; the  Indian  is  with- 
out bile  or  urine. 

4.  Algide  Cholera.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  malignant  or 
Asiatic  cholera,  in  reference  to  the  diminution  of  animal  heat  which  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  disorder. 

5.  Cholera,  “ revitalized Cholera,  ‘‘‘invading."  By  the  former 
term,  Bryden  denotes  cholera  which  establishes  itself  for  a time  in 
places  outside  the  endemic  area,  spreads  from  these  epidemically,  and 
dies  out.  By  the  latter  term,  he  denotes  cholera  which  results  only 
from  the  invasion  of  the  cholera-wave  from  the  endemic  area. 

CHOLERIZED  ; HYPER-CHOLERIZED.  Terms  applied  by 
Dr.  Macleod  to  the  state  of  the  blood  in  the  portal  system — the  former 
denoting  blood  that  is  “flowing  with  bile,”  or  “in  which  bile  flows 
the  latter,  blood  over-charged  with  biliary  constituents,  in  consequence 
of  suspended  or  insufficient  action  of  the  liver.  The  term  “ hyper- 
liepatized,"  on  the  other  hand,  will  serve  to  signify  an  opposite  condi- 
tion, in  which  the  system  may  be  supposed,  by  excessive  action,  to  be 
drained,  as  it  were,  of  its  biliary  constituents.  See  Acholia. 

CHOLESTEATO'M  A bile,  otIuo,  fat).  A variety  of  fatty 

tumor,  a|)parently  consisting  of  crystalline  fat  inclosed  in  meshes  of 
ccllul<tr  tissue 

CHOLESTERjE'MI A [cholesterin,  and  ulna,  blood).  Blood- 
poisoning,  owing  to  the  non-elimination  of  cholesterin  by  the  liver.  See 
Acholia. 

CHOLE'STERIN  (xoX>t,  bile,  uTipios,  solid).  A crystallizable, 
spermaceti-like  substance  contained  in  the  bile,  the  blood,  brain,  &c. 
Cholepyrrhin  {mippos,  red)  is  the  colouring  matter  of  human  bile. 
Cholesteric  acid  is  a substance  produced  by  heating  nitric  acid  with 
cholesterin. 

CllO'NDROS  (xdvSpos).  The  primary  meaning  of  this  word  is 
corn,  grain,  groat,  or  any  small  roundish  mass.  The  second  sense,  that 
of  eristic  or  cartilage,  is  explained  by  the  white  viscous  .appearance  of 
this  substance,  which  somewhat  resembles  groats  when  washed.  It  is  .an 
opaque  elastic  substance  capable  of  being  reduced  to  gelatine  by  boiling. 

1.  Chondrin.  a.  A modification  of  anim.al  gelatine,  first  found  by 

Mliller  in  a bony  tumor,  and  afterwards  obtained  from  permanent  car- 
tilages, &c.  /3.  The  substance  of  the  cartil.ages  of  the  ribs. 

2.  Chondro-glossus.  A muscle  running  from  the  cartilaginous  join- 
ing of  the  body  and  horn  of  the  os  hyoides  to  the  tongue.  Sec  llyo- 
glossus. 

3.  (tidos,  likeness).  Cartilaginiform  ; a designation  ofa 
variety  of  cancer,  in  which  the  morbid  product  resembles  cartilage.  By  ■ 
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the  term  ^ovSfiwSii^,  sell.  aTrotfivcri^,  is  deiioteil  a cartilaginous  oflshoot, 
applied  to  the  cartilage  of  a false  rib. 

4.  Chondro-loyy  (Adyos,  discourse).  A description  of  cartilages. 

5.  Chondrn-wa.  The  name  given  by  Hooper  and  Craigic  to  scirrhous 
or  fibro-cartilaginous  tumor  of  the  brain. 

6.  Syn-chondrosis.  An  articulation  in  which  cartil.age  is  employed 
to  keep  the  bones  together. 

CHORDA.pl.  ChordcB  {xopH).  A cord;  a tendon  ; a filament  of 
nerve,  &c.  Chorda  tympani  is  a filament  of  the  vidian  nerve  which 
enters  the  tympanum,  and  regulates  the  secreting  function  of  the  sub- 
nnuxillary  gland  ; chordxB  tendinecB  are  the  tendinous  strings  which  con- 
nect the  rarncas  columnai  of  the  heart  to  the  auricular  valves  ; chordm 
venlriculi  is  a designation  of  the  gastric  plexus  of  the  ]>ar  vagum  ; 
chordcB vocal e.siwn  the  vocal  chords,  ortho  thyro-arytainoid  ligaments;  and 
chorda;  Willhii  arc  the  small  fibres  crossing  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 

1.  Chorda  duclus  arteriosi.  'fhe  ligamentum  arteriosum,  the  remains 
of  the  duclus  arteriosus  of  the  fuitns. 

2.  ChordcB  loiiyiludinales.  Chordai  Lancisii ; two  slightly  elevated 

longitudinal  bands  bounding  the  of  the  corpus  callosum  on  either 

side. 

CHORDA'PSUS  (xofidij,  a coi’d  or  gut,  ciinw,  to  twist).  A kind 
of  violent  spasmodic  colic,  in  which  the  large  intestines  seem,  as  it 
were,  twisted  into  knots.  It  is  the  same  as  tiAtos,  iliiis,  in  the  small 
intestines. 

CHORDE'E  (French,  from  >’■  chord).  Painful  election,  with 

incurvation  of  the  penis  towards  the  scrotum,  occurring  in  gonorrha*a. 

CHORE'A  {xoptia,  a dancing,  from  xopd^,  a dance).  Skclotyrbc  ; 
St.  Vitus's  Dance.  Functional  derangement  of  the  motor  nerves,  re- 
sulting in  irregular  jerking  movements,  more  or  less  interfering  with 
the  voluntary  actions.  It  is  the  St.  Weit  of  Cfermany,  the  dance  of  St. 
Ouy  of  France,  and  has  been  called  “ insanity  of  the  muscles.”  See 
Dunce  of  St.  John. 

Authors  distinguish  the  common  chorea  of  Sydenham  as  chorea  minor, 
the  dancing  mania  as  chorea  major,  chorcomania  or  tarantismus.  By 
chorea  or  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  however,  Sydenham’s  dise.ase  is  now  always 
meant,  the  tarantismus,  from  its  rarity,  being  left  out  of  the  account. 

CHO'RION  {xopiov,  corium,  any  skin  or  leather).  The  e.xlernal 
mcmtirane  of  the  fetus  in  the  uterus  ; the  after-birth. 

CHO'ROID  (xd/Hov,  corium,  any  skin  or  leather,  tidos,  likeness). 
Resembling  the  chorion,  and  hence  denoting  a vascular  structure. 

I he  term  is  specially  apjilied  to  the  dark-coloured  and  highly  vascular 
membrane  which  secretes  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  and  forms  the  inner 
lining  of  the  sclerotica. 

1.  Choroide  tiyreo.  The  name  given  by  Desmarres  to  the  variously- 
coloured  appearance  of  the  eye  in  cases  of  chronic  choroiditis. 

2.  Choroido-retinitis  piymentosa.  A disease  of  the  choroid  and 
retina,  in  which  these  membranes  are  atrophied,  speckled  with  pig- 
ment, and  unnatur.ally  adherent. 

.1.  Choroiditis.  Inflammation  of  the  choroid — the  second,  or  vascular 
and  pigmentary  tunic  of  the  eye-ball. 

CIIRO'M  A rO-D  YSOPSIS  (xpwua,  xpoi/iaxov,  colour,  dd<roTrxoy, 
bard  to  see).  Colour-blindness  ; ])altonisni.  This  term  and  its  con- 
geners, chronialo  nwtablepsis  and  chromato-pseudopsis,  denote  an  incapa- 
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city  of  distinguishing  colouvs.  When  a person  sees  different  colours 
from  the  real,  the  affection  is  termed  cJiromopsis  or  clirupsis. 

CHROMATO-GE'NESIS  Xptu/ua-ros,  colour,  ytviait, 

generation).  The  prodiiction  or  generation  of  colour. 

CHROMATO'GENOUS  DISORDERS  colour, 

to  produce).  Disorders  characterized  hy  discoloration  of  the  skin. 
They  correspond  with  the  order  MaeulcB  of  Willan,  the  Ejyieln-osis  of 
Mason  Good,  and  the  Dyschroma  of  other  writers. 

CHROMHIDRO'SIS  {ypUfia,  colour,  'fdpaxTis,  a prespiring). 
Ephidrosis  discolor.  Coloured  perspiration ; abnormal  coloration  of 
the  perspiratory  secretion.  Cases  are  recorded  of  blue,  green,  black,  and 
even  yellow  perspiration. 

CHRO'MtUM  (x/otupa,  colour).  A metal,  so  called  from  its  re- 
markable tendenry  to  form  coloured  compounds.  The  emerald  and  the 
ruby  owe  their  colours  to  the  presence  of  this  element. 

CHRO'MULE  (xpuijun,  colour).  Tlie  name  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  pliints.  It  must  not  he  confounded  with  cldorophyll . which  is 
restricted  to  the  green  ingredient  of  the  cells  of  plants.  See  Endo- 
chrome. 

CHRO'NIC  DISEASES  {ypovos,  time).  Diseases  of  long  duration 
and  comparatively  slight  severity,  as  distinguished  from  acute  diseases 
of  short  duration  and  gi'eater  severity. 

CHRONO-THERMAL  SYSTEM  (xnoVos,  time,  e/pun,  heat). 
The  name  given  by  Dr.  Samuel  Dickson  to  his  mode  of  treating  disease. 
It  is  founded  on  the  relation  which  medicinal  agents  are  supposed  to 
e.vhihit  to  Time  or  Pcriodicitv.  .and  Temperedure. 

CHRYSO'PHANIC  ACID  (xpeo-ds,  gold,  to  m.ake  to 

shine).  Rheic  acid.  The  yellow,  crystalline,  granular  m.atter  of  rhu- 
barb. In  the  pure  or  more  or  less  impure  state,  it  has  long  been  known 
under  the  names  rhaharharic  acid,  rheumin,  rhabarherin,  and  rliein.  It 
is  the  chief  constituent  of  “ Goa  Powder.” 

CHRY'SOPHYLL  ixpu<r6s,  gold,  ,jn,\\ou.  a le.af).  A golden- 
yellow  colouring  matter  found  in  the  leaves  of  plants. 

CHYLE  (xcXdv,  juice).  The  milk-like  fluid  absorbed  by  the  lacteal 
vessels.  The  minute  cells  developed  in  the  chyle  are  called  ch/le- 
corpuscles,  and  they  are  the  analogue  of  the  “ white  corpuscles  ” of  the 
blood.  Chylificaiion  is  the  process  by  which  the  chyle  is  separated  from 
the  chyme.  The  term  ehylo-poieiic  (iroLito,  to  make)  is  applied  to  the 
viscera  and  vessels  which  arc  connected  with  the  formation  of  chvlc. 

CIIYLO-AQUEOUS  FLUID.  A term  .applied  by  Dr.  Williams 
to  a distinct  kind  of  nutrient  fluid  which  exists  in  invertebrate  animals, 
.and  is  contained  in  chambers  and  irregular  c.avities  and  cells,  commu- 
nicating invariably  with  the  peritoneal  space,  and  having  no  determinate 
circulation,  but  a to-and-fro  movement,  m.aintaincd  by  muscular  and 
ciliarv  agency.  Sec  Blood-Proper  Fluid. 

CHYLU'RIA  (xuXds,  chyle,  ovplw.  to  make  water).  Chylorrhma 
urinalis.  Chylous  urine.  The  excretion  of  urine  of  a milky  appear- 
.anec.  from  the  presence  of  a fatty  matter  in  a molecular  state. 

CHYME  (xijpo's,  juice).  The  semi-fluid  matter  which  passes  from 
the  stom.ach  into  the  duodenum.  Chymification  is  the  process  by  which 
the  aliment  is  converted  into  chyme. 

CHY'MIST  and  CHK'MIST.  Both  these  terms  hold  their  ground, 
and  also  cliymisiry  and  chemistry.  1.  Chymist  and  Chymistry  are  con- 
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sidered  to  be  derived  from  xu/ids,  juice,  and  the  chymic  art  suggests  the 
expression  and  distillation  of  the  juices  of  plants.  2.  Chemist  and 
Chemistry  are  referred  to  the  word  Xijutia,  the  land  of  Ham  or  Cham, 
a general  designation  of  Egypt,  in  which  country  the  chemic  ai  t was  first 
practised  with  success. 

CIBA'RIA  (dims,  food).  A plural  Latin  noun  for  food  for  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  Cibus  has  the  same  meaning. 

CIBA'TION  (dims,  food).  The  act  of  taking  food,  particularly  the 
more  solid  kinds  of  food,  especially  those  prepared  from  wheat.  The 
term  dbus  denotes  any  kind  of  food,  hut  it  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
chyle  elaborated  from  food  in  the  stomach. 

ClCATRl'CULA  (dim.  of  dcutrix,  a scar).  A small,  round,  milk- 
white  spot,  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk-bag  of  the  egg;  it  is 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  whitish  concentric  circles.  It  is  the  blas- 
toderm, or  germinal  membrane,  from  which  the  future  being  is  de- 
veloped. 

CICATRIX  (a  scar  of  a wound).  A cicatrice  ; the  mark  left  after 
the  healing  of  a wound  or  ulcer.  Hence,  the  process  by  which  wounds 
and  sores  heal  is  called  dcatrizution. 

Cl'LI  A (pi.  of  dlium,  an  eye-lash).  The  eye-lashes.  The  term  dlia\s 
also  applied  to  iilamenis  of  extreme  tenuity  found  on  the  free  surfaces 
of  epithelial  cells  ; and  to  microscopic  hairs  of  a vibratilc  nature,  abun- 
dant in  the  lowest  forms  of  animals. 

1.  Ciliary  duds.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  Meibomian  glands, 
opening  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  eye-lids. 

2.  Ciliary  muscles.  The  name  by  which  Riolan  distinguished  those 
fibres  of  tbo  orbicularis  pal])ebrarum,  which  are  next  to  the  tarsus,  or 
cartilaginous  circle  of  the  eye-lids. 

3.  Ciliary  circle  or  liyameiit.  Orbiculus  ciliaris.  A kind  of  gray- 
ish ring,  situated  between  the  choroid  membrane,  the  iris,  and  the 
sclerotica. 

4.  Ciliary  caned.  A minute  vascular  canal  situated  within  the  ciliary 
ligament,  discovered  by  Fontana. 

5.  Ciliary  margin.  The  free  c.xtrcmity  of  the  eye-lids,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  their  raucous  lining  with  the  skin. 

6.  Ciliaiy  process.  The  reflected  portion  of  the  choroid  surrounding 
the  lens,  and  consisting  of  numerous  little  folds  or  plica),  arranged  in  a 
radiated  direction.  It  suspends  the  crystalline  lens  in  its  place, forming 
a bond  of  union  between  the  choroid,  sclerotica,  and  iris. 

7.  Ciliary  body.  The  name  of  the  ring  which  results  from  the  union 
of  the  ciliary  processes. 

CINCHO'NA.  A genus  of  plants,  several  species  of  which  yield 
Peruvian  Bark.  The  terms  Cinchona  Bark  and  Countess's  Porvder  are 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Countess  of  Chinchon,  wife  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  brought  some  to  Europe  from  South  America,  in 
1G39.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Jesuits,  and  particularly  Cardinal  de  Lugo, 
carried  it  to  Rome;  and  hence  it  was  called  Jesuits'  bark, 'Jesuits'  pow- 
dei , I ulvis  Cartlinalis  de  Lugo,  Bulvis  Patruni,  &c.  It  was  subscouently 
employed  in  France  by  Sir  Robert  Talbor ; and  was  hence  called 
Talbor's  powder,  or  the  English  remedy. 

1.  Cinclmia  alkaloids.  These  are  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine 
cmchoindine.  and  a fifth  amorphous  alkaloid. 

2.  Cinchonic,  kinic,  or  <iuinic  acid.  An  acid  found  in  the  Cinchona 
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barks,  and  also  in  the  alburnum  of  Abies  communis.  When  heated  in 
close  vessels,  it  is  decomposed,  and  pyrokinic  acid  is  formed. 

3.  Cinchonometry  (utTpoi/,  a measure).  A term  expressive  of  the 
methods  employed  for  determining  the  proportion  of  the  active  princi- 
ples existing  in  a given  specimen  of  Cinchona  bark.  Tlie  principal 
methods  are  the  precipitation  method  and  the  chloroform  method. 

[CINEN'CHYMA]  (Kiviui,  to  move,  lyxy/xa,  anything  poured  in). 
Laticiferous  tissue;  branched  tubes  of  plants  forming  a net-work,  and 
conveying  a fluid  called  latex. 

CI'NERES  CLAVELLA'Tl  (clavus,  a wedge).  Jtussici.  Pearl- 
ash,  or  the  Potassa  impura.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  little 
wedges  or  billets  into  which  the  wood  was  cut  to  make  potash. 

CINERI'TIOUS  (cmeres,  ashes).  Ash-coloured;  a term  apidied  to 
the  exterior  or  cortical  part  of  the  brain.  The  cineritious  ttihercle  is  the 
floor  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

[CINE'TICA]  (kiu(u>,  to  move).  Medicinal  agents  which  affect  the 
voluntary  and  reflex-spinal  movements.  See  Cerehro-Spinalia. 

Cl'NGULUM.  A girdle.  A designation  of  the  herpes  zoster,  or 
shingles,  from  the  development  of  the  vesicles  around  some  part  of  the 
body  in  the  foi’m  of  a portion  of  a girdle. 

Cl'NNABAR.  A sulphide  of  mercury.  It  is  native  and  factitious  ; 
the  former  is  called  “ore  of  mercury;”  the  latter  is  the  red  bisul- 
phide, called  vermilion,  Paris  red,  &c.  Chrome  cinnabar  is  a very  basic 
chromate  of  lead.  Cinnabar  of  antimony  is  the  mercuric  sulphide. 

CIRCULA'TION  (circulus,  a circle).  The  flow  of  the  blood  through 
the  he.art,  the  arteries,  and  the  veins.  It  is — 

1.  Perfectly  double  in  the  adult;  viz.,  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
lungs,  and  is  called  pulmonic ; and  that  which  takes  place  through  the 
entire  system,  and  is  called  systemic. 

2.  Partially  dotdde  in  the  foetus,  the  auricles  communicating  by  the 
foramen  ovale,  the  arteries  by  the  ductus  arteriosus — unless  we  con- 
sider the  yj/acrato/ circulation  as  analogous  with  the  pidmonic  ; in  fact, 
the  blood  of  the  fetus  is  circulated  througli  the  placenta,  as  that  of  the 
adult  is  through  the  lungs,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

3.  Collateral  circidation.  The  indirect  sui)ply  of  blood  furnished,  in 
cases  in  which  the  main  artery  of  a limb  has  been  ligatured,  by  the  free 
inosculations  of  the  vessels  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

CI'RCULUS  WILLI'SII.  Circle  of  Willis.  This  consists  of  the 
communications  established  between  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries  in 
front,  and  the  internal  carotids  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries  behind, 
by  the  communicating  arteries. 

1.  Ciretdus  articidi  vasculosus.  A term  applied  by  W.  Hunter  to  the 
.appearance  presented  by  the  margin  of  the  articular  cartilages,  where 
the  blood-vessels  terminate  abruptly. 

2.  Circuhis  venosus  Halleri.  The  incomplete  circle  formed  by  the 
veins  around  the  base  of  the  nipple  of  the  female  breast. 

3.  Circulus  tonsillaris.  A plexus  formed  by  the  lingual  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves  around  the  tonsil. 

CIRCUMAGE'NTES  {circumagere,  to  move  round).  A name 
applied  to  the  obliqui  muscles,  from  their  supposed  action  of  rolling  the 

^ CIRCUMCrSTON  {circumcidere,  to  cut  about).  The  removal  of  a 
circular  portion  of  the  prepuce.  See  Phimosis. 
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CIRCUMDU'CTION  [drcnm,  around,  ducere,  to  lead).  The  slight 
degree  of  motion  which  takes  place  between  the  head  of  a bone  and  its 
articular  cavity,  while  the  extremity  of  the  limb  is  made  to  describe  a 
large  circle  on  a plane  surface,  as  in  the  shoulder  and  hip-joints.  This 
is,  in  fact,  to  describe  a conical  surface  by  rotation  round  an  imaginary 
axis. 

CIRCUMFLE'XUS  (circuni,  about,  flccta-c,  to  bend).  A term  ap- 
plied to  a muscle  which  stretches  the  palate  horizontally,  and  is  hence 
termed  tensor  palaii  mollis;  and  to  the  axillary  nerve. 

ClRCUMSCrSSlLE  {circumsdndcre,  to  tear  all  round).  Divided 
all  round  by  a transverse  se])aration ; a term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the 
kind  of  dehiscence  which  takes  place  in  the  capsule  of  hyoscyamus,  of 
anagallis,  of  lecythis,  &c. 

CIRO'NES,  CYRONES,  SYRONES.  Synonyms  of  the  acari 
scahiei,  or  itch-mites  See  A cants  and  Sarcoptes. 

[CIRRHO'SIS]  (Kippos,  yellowish  or  tawny).  Chronic  hepatitis. 
A disease  consisting  of  diminution  and  deformity  of  the  liver,  which  is 
dense,  gr.anular,  wrinkled,  and  frequently  of  a rust-brown  colour.  By 
Baillie  it  was  called  common  tuhercle  of  the  liver  ; by  Elliotson,  <7t«-/jVer, 
as  being  induced  by  drunkenness;  by  others,  gr.anulated,  lobulated, 
mammellated,  or  scirrhous  liver,  hob-nailed  liver,  chronic  atrophy, 
&c. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung.  Consolidation  or  contraction  of  pulmonary 
tissue,  accompanied  with  dilatation  of  bronchi.  By  some  writers  it  is 
considered  as  interstitial  pneumonitis. 

CIR'RUS  (cirrus,  curled  hair).  A tendril  ; an  elongated  and  fila- 
mentous organ  of  plants,  which  possesses  the  power  of  twisting  in 
various  directions.  The  cirrus  petiolaris  is  the  elongated  petiole  of  a 
pinn.atc  leaf ; the  cirrus  pcduncularis  branches  off  on  each  side  at  the 
base  of  the  lamina  into  a twisting  branch  ; the  drrus  foliaris  extends 
from  the  point  of  a single  leaf;  tlic  cirrus  corollaris  occurs  in  the  petals 
of  a flower  ; the  tendril,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  stem  alone,  is 
called  capreoltts. 

[CIR'SOIP]  (KipiTos,  varix,  tldos,  likeness).  A term  applied  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  in  cases  of  aneurysm  by  anastomosis,  in 
which  they  are  tortuous,  enlarged,  with  thin  expanded"  coats,  and  active 
pulsation. 

[CIR'SOS]  (uipaos,  vari.x).  The  Greek  term  for  a varix  or  dilated 
vein,  lienee  the  terms  cirso-cele  a tumor),  or  varicocele,  a 

varicose  dilatation  of  the  spermatic  vein  ; and  cirs-ophthalmia,  ageneral 
varicose  .affection  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye — a local  complication 
of  amaurosis. 

Cl  1 RIC  ACID.  Ht/droge7i  citrate.  An  organic  crystalline  acid 
prepared  from  lemon-juice,  or  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Li- 
metta,  7fj4\so,  the  lime.  Its  salts  are  termed  citrates. 

Cl\  ET.  A substance  yielded  by  two  glands  or  sacs,  placed,  as  in 
the  musk-animal,  in  the  anal  pouch  of  both  se.xes  of  the  Viverra  dvetta. 
or  civet-cat. 

CLAIRVOYANCE.  Clear-sightedness;  a peculi.ar  mode  of  sen- 
sation, or  second  sight,  connected  with  som7iaml)ulism,  and  supposed 
to  be  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  but  to  be  espe- 
cially seated  in  the  epigastrium  and  fingers’  cuds.  See  Animal  Alaa- 
7ietism. 
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CLARIFICATION  (claries,  clear, fieri,  to  become).  The  process  of 
clearing  liquids.  It  is  performed  by  subsidence  of  the  suspended  parti- 
cles, and  decantation  of  the  supernatant  liquor  ; by  filtration,  or 
straining  through  filters  of  p.aper,  linen,  sand,  or  charcoal ; or  by 
coagulation,  or  the  admi.xture  of  albumen,  or  the  white  of  egg,  and  the 
subsequent  .action  of  caloric,  acids,  &c. 

CLARK’S  PROCESS.  A process  for  softening  waters,  depending 
on  the  neutr.alization  of  the  free  carbonic  acid,  contained  in  the  water, 
by  the  addition  of  a certain  quantity  of  lime. 

CLASS.  A division  in  biology,  larger  than  that  of  order,  comprising 
animals  which  are  formed  upon  the  same  fundamental  plan  of  structure, 
but  differing  in  the  method  in  which  the  plan  is  e.vecutod. 

CLAUDICATIO  (claudicare,  to  limp).  Claudication,  a halting  or 
limping  ; a term  of  rare  occurrence.  Claudigo  and  clauditas  have  the 
same  meaning. 

CLAUSU'RA  [claiulcre,  to  shut).  Literally,  a fortress  on  the 
frontier;  and,  hence,  the  jmpeiforation  of  any  canal  or  cavity  of  the 
body. 

CLAVA'TIO  (clavus,  a nail).  Gomphosis.  A form  of  articulation, 
in  which  the  parts  are  fi.xed  like  a nail  by  a hammer,  as  the  teeth  in  the 
sockets 

CLA'VICEPS  PURPUREA.  Cordyceps  purpurea.  The  name 
given  to  the  ascophores,  or  stalked  bodies  which  grow  upon  the  sclcro- 
tium  of  ergot,  and  contain  the  sporidia. 

CLA'VICLE  (c^amc!//a,  dim.  of  clavis,  a key).  The  collar-bone; 
a long  bone  shaped  like  the  italic  letter y,  but  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  !ui  ancient  key. 

CLA'VUS  (a  nail).  1.  A corn  or  c.allosity;  .an  increased  thick- 
ness of  the  epidermis,  resulting  from  hypertrophy  of  the  papilla;  of  the 
derma.  (See  Tylosis.)  2.  Protrusion  of  the  iris  through  an  opening 
in  the  cornea,  in  the  form  of  a large  and  dark-coloured  tumor. 

CLA'VUS  HYSTE'RICUS.  The  hysteric  nail;  a fixed  pain  in 
the  forehead,  as  if  produced  by  a nail,  occurring  in  hysteria. 

CLAY.  One  of  the  primitive  earths,  formerly  called  argil,  but  now 
alumina,  from  its  being  obtained  in  greatest  purity  from  alum. 

CLEARING  NUT.  The  seed  of  the  Strychnos  Potatorum,  used  in 
India  principally  for  clearing  w.ater  from  impurities.  The  peric.arp  is 
used  by  the  natives  as  emetic. 

CLEAVAGE.  The  metdianictil  division  of  crystals,  by  which  the 
inclination  of  their  lamincB  is  determined.  Planes  of  cleavage  arc  glane 
surfaces  of  a crystal  par.allel  to  the  external  ones. 

CLE.AVAGiE  PROCESS.  A term  relating  to  the  theory  of  Virgin-  • 
generation.  It  is  explained  under  the  term  Parthenogenesis. 

[CLEIDO-MASTOI'DEUS.]  Nidator  capitis externus,  vel  posticus. 
The  posterior  portion  of  the  sterno-clcido-mastoidens  muscle. 

[CLEISA'GRA]  (kXsis,  the  clavicle,  ay  pa,  seizure).  Gout  of  the 
.articulation  of  the  clavicles. 

[CLI'BANUS]  (nXi^avos,  an  oven).  A particular  kind  of  oven 
used  hy  the  Rom.ans.  By  Celsus  it  was  probably  intended  to  designate . 
a stove  placed  in  a common  room  to  heat  the  hath.  See  Laconicum. 

[CLIM  ACTE'RIC]  (uXi/xaurnp,  the  step  of  a ladder).  A period  in 
the  progression  of  the  life  of  man,  usually  divided  into  periods  of  seven: 
years,  each  multiple  of  seven  being  supposed  to  be  characterized  by  ■ 
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alterations  in  the  health  and  constitution  of  the  individual ; the  ninth 
period,  or  63rd  year,  being  the  grand  climacteric. 

1.  Climacteric  disease.  This  term  has  been  applied  to  a sudden  an<l 
general  alteration  of  health,  occurring  at  a certain  period  of  life,  and 
of  uncertain  duration. 

2.  Climacienc  teething.  The  production  of  teeth  at  a very  late  period 
of  life,  after  the  loss  of  the  permanent  teetli  by  accident  or  natural 
decay,  commonly  between  the  C3rd  and  81st  year,  or  the  interval 
which  fills  up  the  two  grand  climacteric  years  of  the  Greek  physiologists. 

[CLIMATE]  (hAi'/uu,  a region).  Tlie  term  climate  is  derived  from 
the  old  mathematical  geographers,  who  were  accustomed  to  draw 
imaginary  lines  on  the  earth’s  surface  ]>arallel  to  the  equator,  and  tlie 
successive  “climates,”  nXinwra,  were  the  spaces  and  regions  between 
these  lines.  At  present,  the  term  climate  denotes  merely  the  tempe- 
rature and  other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  of  dilfcrent  countries 
and  districts,  in  reference  to  their  effects  upon  the  health  of  ])crsons 
inhabiting  them.  The  following  compilation  from  tlie  well-known 
work  of  Sir  James  Clark,  comprises — 1,  a brief  account  o{\.\\q  conditions 
of  the  atinosphere  of  different  countries  or  districts,  in  reference  to 
their  effects  upon  the  health  of  persons  inhabiting  them  ; and,  2,  an 
enumeration  of  those  diseases  wliich  are  most  decidedly  benefited 
by  change  of  climate,  and  the  particular  situation  most  suitable  to  each. 

I.  English  Climates. 

The  great  desiderata  in  this  country  arc  a mild  climate  and  sheltered 
residence,  for  pulmonary  and  other  aflections,  during  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  districts  of  England  may  be  divided  into — 

1.  The  South  Coast. — 'I'his  comprehends  the  tract  of  coast  between 
Hastings  and  Portland  Island,  including  the  Isle  of  AVight.  The 
superiority  of  the  climate  of  this  district  exists  chiefly  during  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  Eebruary.  The  principal  places 
are — 

(1.)  UndercUff,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  most  sheltered  and  warm- 
est of  all  these  places  ; it  affords  also  a good  summer  climate. 

(2.)  JIastmgs,  which  follows  next  in  point  of  shelter  and  warmth, 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

(3.)  Brighton,  which,  though  inferior  to  the  preceding  places  as  a 
residence  in  diseases  of  the  resjiiratory  organs  accompanied  with  much 
irritation,  is  of  a drier  and  more  bracing  atmosphere.  Autumn  is  the 
season  during  which  the  climate  of  this  place  possesses  the  greatest 
advantages. 

2.  The  South-west  Coast — This  reaches  from  the  Isle  of  AVight 

to  Cornwall.  The  temperature  of  the  more  sheltered  spots  of  the  south 
co.ast  of  Devon,  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
•January,  is,  on  the  average,  about  five  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
Londou  during  the  same  jieriod  ; whereas  on  the  south  coast,  the 
difference  scarcely  exceeds  two  degrees.  The  principal  places  are  Tor- 
qwiy,  Datclish.  Sidmouth,  and  Eamouth  : the  first  of  these  is  the  most 
sheltered  place  in  our  island  ; Salcombe.  the  Montpellier  of  liuxham 
is  one  of  the  warmest  spots  in  this  country  during  the  winter.  ' 

3.  The  Land's  En  d. — This  district  is  most  suitable  for  the  irritable 
and  infliunmatory  habit,  and  least  so  for  the  relaxed  nervous  constitu- 
tion. The  only  places  in  this  district  deserving  particular  notice  are— 
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(1.)  Penzance,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  equal  distribution  of  its 
temperature  throughout  the  year,  throughout  the  day  and  niglit;  in- 
deed, it  is  only  excelled,  in  this  respect,  by  the  climate  of  Madeira. 
The  difference  between  the  warmest  and  coldest  months  in  London  is 
26°  ; at  Penzance,  it  is  only  18°.  The  climate  of  the  Land’s  End  is, 
however,  very  humid,  and,  from  its  exposure  to  the  northerly  and 
easterly  winds,  colder  during  the  spring  than  Torquay  or  Undcr^ 
cliff.  \ 

(2.)  Flushing,  a small  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Falmoutji ; its  position 
differs  from  that  of  Penzance  only  in  being  ^omewhat  protected  from 
the  north  and  east  winds. 

4.  The  West  of  EngL-^np. — This  comprehends  the  places  along 
the  borders  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  estuary  of  the  Severn.  Of 
these  it  is  necessary  only  to  notice — 

Clifton,  which,  compared  with  the  South-west  Coast,  is  more  ex- 
citing, more  bracing,  and  drier,  but  not  so  mild  ; it  is  therefore  better 
suited  to  a relaxed,  languid  habit,  and  less  so  for  pulmonary  and  other 
diseases,  accompanied  with  irritation  and  a tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion. 

II.  Foreign  Climates. 

1.  The  South-west  of  France. — This  comprehends  the  tract  of 
country  extending  from  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  to  Toulouse.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  only  about  four  degrees  higher  than  that 
of  the  southwest  of  England;  both  are  soft  and  ratlier  humid,  and 
agree  and  disagree,  generally  speaking,  with  diseases  of  the  same 
character.  Tlie  only  place  in  this  district  which  need  bo  here  noticed 
is — 

Pau,  a little  town  rem.arkable  for  the  mildness  of  the  spring,  and  its 
comparative  exemption  from  sharp,  cold  winds  during  that  season  ; its 
cliief  fault  is  the  unsteadiness  of  its  temperature. 

2.  The  South-east  of  France. — This  includes  that  extensive  tract 
of  country  which  stretclies  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Montpellier  to  the  banks  of  the  Var,  the  boundary  stream  between 
France  and  Piedmont.  The  climate  of  this  district  is  warmer  and 
drier,  but  more  irritating  and  exciting  than  that  of  the  South-west.  It 
is  also  subject  to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  to  frequent 
harsh,  cold  winds,  especially  the  mistral,  or  the  north-west,  rendering 
the  whole  of  this  country  an  improper  residence  for  patients  suffering 
under,  or  peculiarly  disposed  to,  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  The  principal  places  arc — 

(1.)  Montpellier,  the  high  and  exposed  situation  of  which  renders  it 
liable  to  all  the  above-mentioned  objections  in  a remarkable  degree  ; it 
is  well  ascertained  that  pulmonary  inflammation  .and  phthisis  are  among 
the  most  prevailing  diseases  of  the  pl.'lcc. 

(2.)  Marseilles,  which,  though  less  e.xposed  than  the  preceding  pl.ice, 
is  an  equally  improper  residence  for  consumptive  invalids.  It  forms  a 
good  winter  residence  for  persons  likely  to  benefit  by  a dry,  sharp  air. 

(3.)  Ilyeres,  which  possesses  the  mildest  climate  in  the  whole  of  this 
district,  being  sheltered  to  a considerable  degree  from  the  northerly 
winds. 

3.  Nice. — This  place,  situated  in  the  same  line  of  coast  as  the  Provence, 
is  superior  to  it  in  several  respects  : it  is  protected  from  the  northerly 
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winds,  especially  the  mistral ; but  is  not  exempt  from  cold  winds,  espe- 
cially during  the  spring,  and  is  therefore  considered  an  unfavourable 
situation  for  consumption,  even  in  its  earlier  stages,  for  bronchial  dis- 
eases of  the  dry,  irritable  character,  and  forjdyspepsiWepending  on  an 
irritated,  or  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucous  inembrane  of  the 
stomach.  This  climate  is  found  useful  for  languid,  torpid  constitutions, 
for  scrofulous  affections  in  persons  of  this  kind  of  constitution,  for 
chronic  bronchial  disease,  accompanied  with  copious  expectoration,  tor 
humoral  asthma,  &c.  The  summer  at  Nice  is  too  hot  for  any  class  of 
inv,alids. 

4.  Italy The  climate  of  the  south  of  Italy  differs  little  in  actual 

temperature  from  that  of  Provence  and  Nice,  but  it  is  s,oftcr,  more 
humid,  and  less  exciting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sirocci^  which  is 
scarcely  felt  at  the  latter  places,  forms  an  objection  to  the  I\ali.an  cli- 
mate, though  this  objection  is  not  of  much  weight  during  the  winter. 
The  diseases  in  which  the  climate  of  Italy  proves  most  beneficial,  are 
chronic  bronchitis  and  rheumatism.  The  principal  places  for  winter 
climates  are  — 

(1.)  Rome.,  which  possesses  one  of  the  best  climates  in  Italy  : to  the 
invalid,  capable  of  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air,  it  affords  advantages 
over  both  Naples  and  Pisa.  It  is  somcwlnat  warmer  in  the  winter,  and 
drier  than  Pisa,  though  more  humid  than  Nice  and  the  parching  cli- 
mate of  Provence. 

(2.)  Pisa,  which  resembles  Rome  in  its  general  qualities,  but  pos- 
sesses advantages  over  every  other  place  in  Italy  for  patients  who  can 
bear  little  exposure  to  the  air. 

(3.)  Naples,  which  is  more  subject  to  winds,  and  the  air  of  which  is 
more  exciting  than  that  of  Pisa  or  Rome.  As  a residence  for  invalids 
labouring  under  pulmonary  irritation,  or  chronic  rheumatism,  it  is  in- 
ferior to  both. 

5.  'J’he  Mediterranean  Islands. — Some  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Sicily  afford  a pretty  good  winter  climate;  it  is,  however,  difficult  to 
obtain  in  these  parts  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  Although 
exception  may  be  made  in  this  respect  in  favour  of  jMalia,  the  climate 
of  this  island  has  little  to  recommend  it  to  any  class  of  invalids,  least 
of  all  to  such  as  suffer  from  pulmonary  affections. 

6.  Atlantic  Climate. — The  climate  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  in 
the  temperate  latitudes  is  more  steady  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  inijiarts  a similar  character  to  the  climate  of  its  islands.  The 
principal  of  these  are — 

(1.)  Madeira,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  which  is  only  about 
six  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  south-east  of  France  and  Italy  ; this 
temperature  is,  however,  very  differently  distributed  througliout  the 
year,  the  range  being  far  less  at  5I.adeira  than  in  the  most  flivoured 
spots  in  the  South  of  Europe.  Thus,  while  the  winter  is  twelve  degrees 
warmer  than  in  Italy  and  France,  the  summer  is  five  degrees  cooler  ; 
and,  while  the  mean  .annual  range  at  Madeira  is  only  fourteen  degrees, 
it  is  nearly  double  this  at  Pisa,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Nice.  Madeira 
affords  the  best  climate  of  the  Atlantic  Islands  for  consumptive  cases; 
Funchal  is  the  most  desirable  for  a winter  residence. 

(2.)  The  Canary  Islands,  which  rank  next  to  Madeira  in  point  of 
climate ; they  are  somewhat  warmer,  but  the  excess  of  temperature  is 
not  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  year  ; for,  while  Santa  Cruz,  the 
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capital  of  Teneviffe,  is  seven  degi-ees  warmer  than  Funchal  in  summer, 
it  is  only  five  degrees  warmer  in  winter.  The  temperature  is  also 
more  equable  throughout  the  year  at  Madeira  than  at  TeneiifFe;  the 
difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  being 
9°  at  the  former  place,  while  it  is  12°  at  the  latter. 

(3.)  The  Azores,  or  Wester?i  Islands,  whicli  in  tlieir  e.xternal  cha- 
racters resemble  Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  The  climate  appears  to  bo 
mild,  but  somewhat  humid  ; less  warm  than  Madeira  during  the  winter, 
and  more  oppressive  during  summer. 

(4.)  The  Bermudas,  which  differ  little  from  Madeira  in  the  mildness 
of  their  winter  climate;  they  are,  however,  much  more  liable  to  high 
winds  in  the  winter,  e.xtremely  hot  during  the  summer,  and  quite  im- 
proper at  this  season  for  the  residence  of  such  invalids  as  are  likely  to 
be  sent  from  this  country. 

(5.)  The  Bahamas,  in  which  the  winter  and  spring  are  considerably 
cooler  than  the  same  seasons  in  the  West  Indies,  while  the  temperature 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  is  nearly  the  same.  During  the  winter, 
the  temperature  is  subject  to  rapid  and  considerable  vicissitudes,  and 
cold,  harsh,  northerly  winds  are  not  unfrequent. 

(6.)  The  IFcsi  /«dies,  of  which  the  mean  annual  temperature,  near 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  about  80°,  and  during  the  si.\  months  which 
include  the  winter  season,  the  temperature  is  only  2°  lower.  The 
extreme  annual  range  does  not  e.xceed  20°,  while  the  mean  daily  range 
throughout  the  year  is  only  6°.  Hence  this  climate  is  improper, 
generally  speaking,  for  consumptive  invalids,  who,  nevertheless,  are 
frequently  sent  there.  Calculous  disorders  and  scrofula  are  extremely 
rare  in  the  West  Indies  ; gout  is  not  common,  and  rheumatism  neither 
frequent  nor  severe. 


1.  Pulmonary  Consumption.  Of  the  Atlantic  Islands,  Madeira ; in 
Italy,  Rome  and  Pisa ; and  in  England,  Torquay  and  Undercliff, 
afford  the  best  climate  for  consumptive  cases. 

2.  Chronic  Bronchitis.  Of  the  continental  climates,  those  of  Rome 
and  Pisa  are  the  most  beneficial  in  cases  attended  with  an  irritiiblc 
state  of  the  affected  parts  without  much  secretion  ; and  that  of  Nice,  in 
cases  attended  with  less  sensibility,  a more  copious  expectoration,  and 
a relaxed  sUite  of  the  system  generally.  Madeira  has  been  found  more  • 
beneficial  in  the  former  class  than  in  the  latter.  In  England,  Torquay 
and  Undercliff  afford  the  best  climates  in  the  first  class  of  cases,  and 
Clifton  in  the  latter,  in  which  'Biighton  also  is  a very  favourable  resi- 
dence during  the  autumn. 

3.  Asthma.  For  humoral  asthma,  Nice  is  the  best  residence  ; but : 
Rome  is  preferable  when  this  disease  is  accompanied  with  an  irritated  ' 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  a complication  which  is  c.xccedingly 
common. 

4.  Chronic  Rheumatism.  Rome  and  Nice  are  the  best  residences  for 
persons  suffering  from  this  complaint.  When  the  patient’s  constitution 
and  digestive  organs  are  irritable,  the  latter  has  been  observed,  gene- 
rally, to  disagree,  whatever  may  be  the  more  prominent  disease. 

5.  Gout.  A warm  climate  is  found  to  alleviate  this  disease.  Oout 
is  of  rare  occurrence  at  Genoa,  and  has  been  remarkably  relieved  by 
residence  in  the  West  Indian  climate. 
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6.  Scrofula.  Nice  and  Rome  have  been  found  to  be  favourable  resi- 
dences; and  in  some  cases,  the  climate  of  the  AVest  Indies  has  proved 
more  effectual  than  any  in  Europe,  viz.,  those  of  an  indolent  character 
U'ith  little  disposition  to  febrile  excitement. 

7.  Dyspepsia.  The  south  of  Europe,  especially  of  Italy,  is  found 
beneficial  in  different  forms  of  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  and  other 
nervous  affections  intimately  connected  with  a disordered  state  of  tlie 
digestive  organs;  all  these  are  aggravated  by  a cold  and  humid  atmo- 
spbere.  Great  attention  to  the  diet  is  necessary  in  removing  from  a 
cold  to  a warm  climate  in  this  class  of  diseases. 

[CLINA'NTIIIUM]  a hed,  defiov,  flower).  Clinium.  The 

receptacle  of  the  flowers  of  a composite  plant ; the  Ud,  as  it  were,  on 
which  the  florets  repose. 

[CErNlCAL]  {uXivn,  a bed).  Belonging  to  the  bed  ; aterm  applied 
to  lectures  delivered,  or  to  tlie  investigation  of  diseases  practised,  at  the 
bed-side. 

[CTil'NOlDl  {kKUoi,  a bed,  tidos,  likeness).  A designation  of  pro- 
cesses of  tlie  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  from  tlieir  resemblance 
to  the  knobs  of  a bedstead. 

[OLl'TORlS]  {KXfiropU,  of  the  Greeks).  A small  clon'ratcd 
organ  of  the  pudendum,  situated  in  front  of  the  pubes,  and  furnislicd 
with  a (flans  of  erectile  tissue,  and  two  small  muscles  called  crcvtorcs 
clitoridis. 

1.  CLitorismus.  A morbid  enlargement  of  the  clitoris.  C/iloritis,  or 
inflammatio  penis  muliebris,  is  inflammation  of  the  clitoris. 

2.  Clitorid-eclonie  (ektoVi),  excision).  E.xcision  of  the  clitoris. 
CLEVUS  BLUMENBA'OHII.  The  slope  of  Blumenbach  ; an 

inclined  surface  behind  the  dorsum  ephippii  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

CLOA'CA.  The  name  of  an  artificial  canal  in  Rome  by  which  the 
sewage  was  conveyed  into  the  Tiber.  The  term  is  now  applied,  in 
natural  history,  to  a receptacle  observed  in  the  inonotrcmata,  in  birds, 
in  reptiles,  and  in  many  fishes,  which  receives  the  faeces  and  the  urine, 
together  with  the  semen  of  the  male,  and  the  ovum  of  the  female. 

CloaccB  (pi.  of  cloaca,  a sewer).  The  o])enings,  in  tascs  of  necrosis, 
in  the  shell  of  new  bone,  leading  to  the  inclosed  dead  bone. 

[CLO'NIC]  (kAoi/os,  any  violent  confused  motion).  A term  applied 
to  th.at  kind  oi  spasm  in  which  the  muscles  are  alternately  contracted 
and  relaxed,  as  in  hiccough,  epilepsy,  &c. 

CLOT  OF  BLOOD.  The  coagulum,  or  red  solid  portion  which 
separates  from  newly-dr.awu  blood.  The  otherportion  is  a clear  yellow 
liquid,  called  serum. 

CLOVE-lllTCH.  The  name  of  a particular  kind  of  knot  used  in 
the  treatment  of  dislocations. 

CLUB-FOOT.  Pes  contort  us ; Talipes.  A congenital  distortion 
of  the  tarsal  bones,  arising  from  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles. 
The  following  varieties  were  named  by  Dr.  Krauss  : — 

1.  The  Tip  foot,  Horse-foot,  or  Pes  cquinus.  A rigid  contraction  of 
the  tendo  Achillis,  so  that  the  patient  walks  on  his  toes,  and  the  heel 
is  drawn  upward.  In  this  class  may  be  included  the  knot-foot  (pied- hot 
en  dessous),  when  the  patient  walks  upon  the  back  of  the  foot. 

2.  The  Cross-foot,  Club-foot  inward,  or  A'arus.  The  patient  walks 
on  the  outward  edge  of  the  foot,  or  the  outward  part  of  the  dorsum,  the 
inner  edge  of  the  foot  being  turned  upward. 
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3.  The  Old-how-fool,  Club-foot  outward,  or  Valgus.  The  reverse  of 
the  preceding  variety.  The  patient  treads  upon  the  inward  part  of  the 
foot,  the  outer  edge  being  turned  upward. 

4.  Tlie  Heel  cmi-foot,  or  Talipes  calcaneus,  or  Talus.  The  patient 
walks  upon  the  heel,  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  being  drawn  up. 

5.  Compound  varieties  of  club-foot  occur,  as  talipes  equino-varus, 
equino -valgus,  and  calcaneo-valgus.  See  Talipes. 

CLUB-HAND.  Manus  curia.  A distortion  of  the  hand  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  as  that  of  club-foot,  the  contraction  occurrina: 
either  in  the  sense  of  preternatural  flexion,  or  in  that  of  abnormal  e.x- 
tension,  of  the  hand. 

[CLY'SSUS]  (k\u^w,  to  rise  surging,  like  a wave).  A term 
formerly  used  to  denote  the  vapour  produced  by  the  detonation  of  nitre 
with  any  inflammable  substance. 

[CLY'STER]  from  k-XuJu),  to  wash  out).  Aliquid  thrown 

into  the  intestines,  per  anum,  by  means  of  a syringe  ; also  called  enema, 
lavamentum,  lavement,  and  injection. 

[CNIDO'SIS]  {KviSuiais,  an  itching,  especially  such  as  is  produced 
by  the  kuioij,  or  nettle).  Alibert’s  designation  of  Urlicaria,  or  Nettle- 
rash,  derived  from  the  itching  and  burning  sensation,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  nettle,  which  accompanies  it.  The  Greek  terms  ki/ijo-ho's, 
Kincr/uos,  and  Ki>iicp\i,  are  also  applied  by  writers  to  pruritus,  or  itching 
of  the  skin. 

COA'GULABLE  LYMPH.  The  fluid  slowly  effused,  in  wounds, 
afterwards  becoming  the  bond  of  union,  or  cicatrix.  See  Lymph. 

COA'GULATION  (cogere,  contract,  from  con-agere,  to  drive 
together).  A term  formerly  synonymous  with  crystallization,  but  now 
applied  to  the  partial  solidification  of  a fluid  body  by  exposure  to  cold, 
or  by  the  addition  of  some  agent.  Spontaneous  coagulation  denotes  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  blood,  or  some  effused  fluids,  &c. 
Induced  coagulation  denotes  the  effect  produced  upon  albumen  by  heat, 
alcohol,  &c. 

COA'GULUM  (cogere,  con-agere,  to  thicken  or  curdle).  The  sub- 
stance wbich  results  from  coagulation.  As  applied  to  the  blood  only, 
it  is  termed  clol;  as  applied  to  milk,  it  is  called  curd. 

COAL.  A general  term  for  various  substances,  cbaracterized  espe- 
cially by  the  presence  of  carbon,  associated  with  smaller  quantities  of 
other  matters,  gaseous  and  mineral.  The  principal  varieties  of  coal  are 
lignite,  bituminous  coal,  and  anthracite. 

COAL-GAS.  An  illuminating  gas  obtained  from  co.al,  and  con- 
sisting essentially  of  free  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  olefiant  gas,  c.arbonic 
oxide,  &c. 

COAPTA'TION  (coapialio,\\\o  act  of  .adjusting).  Setting,  or  the 
act  of  placing,  the  broken  extremities  of  a bone  in  their  natural  position. 
The  term  coaptatio  corresponds  with  the  dogovta  of  the  Greeks,  de- 
noting a skilful  joining  together. 

COARCTATIO  [coarto  or  coarcio,  to  press  together).  Contraction,  , 
as  of  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  tendons,  fascia:,  muscles,  &c. 

COATING.  Lorication.  A method  employed  for  securing  or  re- 
p.airing  retorts  used  in  distillation.  Coatings  are  made  of  marly  earth, 
kneaded  with  fresh  horse-dung,  sLaked  lime,  .and  linseed  oil,  &c. 

CO'BALT  (Cobalus,  the  demon  of  mines).  A met.al,  found  chiefly 
in  combination  with  arsenic,  as  arsenical  cob.alt;  or  with  sulphur  and  : 
arsenic,  as  grtiy  cobtilt  ore.  See  Smalt  and  Zaffre. 
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CO'CA.  Ypada.  The  leaf  of  the  Erythroxylon  coca,  a pki.t  in 
extensive  nse  among  the  Indians  of  the  Andes,  for  tlie  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing intoxication  and  stupor.  The  woid  Govn  is  derived  fiom  iho 
Aymara  (Indian)  word  kJ/oia.  siamifying  plant,  ’ in  the  same  way  as 
in  Paraguay  the  indigenous  tea-plant  is  called  “Me  plant  par 

SJCCd  1 671 66 . 

CO'CeULUS  IN'DICUS.  Tlic  fruit  ai  A no  mil  la  coccultis,  an  East 
Indian  plant,  of  narcotic  and  stiimilating  qualities. 

CO'CeUS  {k,',kkov,  a kernel).  A term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a peri- 
carp of  dry',  elastic  jdeccs.  or  coccules,  as  in  Kuphoibia.  In  tliis  plant 
tlie  cocci  are  tliree  in  numher,  and  tlic  fruit,  generally  called  a rhi'yiiia, 
is  therefore  also  called  a /ricorcous  capsule. 

CO'CCU.S  CA'CTI.  Cucciiiella.  The  Cochineal  insect ; a hemipte- 
rous insect  which  feeds  upon  the  Opuntia  rocinnillifera.  '1  he  cochineal 
of  the  Pharmacopada  consistsof  the  diied  female  insect  leared  iuMcxico 
and  Teneriffe;  there  are  the  gilver  and  the  htiu'k  varieties.  I he  term 
i/rawi7/((  is  applied  to  very  small  cochineal  insects  and  minute  massis, 
resembling  fragments  of  the  larger  insects. 

Coccus  lacca  produces  gum-lac;  coccus  pehhih  secretes  the  spermaceti- 
like  wa.x  of  Cdiinese  pharmacy;  coccus  manniparus  y iclils  honey- 
sugar. 

[COCC YO DY'NI {kokku^,  coccy.x,  ddui/p,  pain).  Coccyalyia. 
A painful  affection  of  the  coccyx  and  its  neighbouring  structures,  occur- 
ving  chiefly  in  women,  and  closely  resembling  in  its  symptoms  the  pain 
occasioned  by  fissure  or  ulcer  of  the  anus  and  rectum.  Coccyyikiynia  is 
a better  term. 

(CO'CCYX]  (s-o'ss-e^,  a cuckoo).  The  lower  end  of  the  spine,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  cuckoo's  heak.  lit  nee  the  teims 
os  coccyyis,  the  cauda,  or  coccyx  ; coccyycus,  a muscle  of  the  os  coccy  - 
gis;  and  coccyoclynia,  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  coccy.x. 

CO'CIILEA.  A snail,  a snail-shell.  A envi  y of  the  ear,  resembling 
the  spiral  shell  of  the  snail.  It  dcscrihes  two  turns  and  a half  around  a 
central  pillar  called  the  modiolus. 

COCIILEA'RE  {corldea,  a snad  shell).  Cochlear.  A spoon,  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a snail ; a spoonful.  Coch- 
leare umplum  is  a talde-spoonful,  or  half  a fluid  ounce  ; cochleare  medi- 
ocre^ a dessert-spoonful,  or  somev.'l  at  more  than  two  fluid  drachms;  and 
cochleare  minimum,  a tea  spoonful,  or  one  fiuid  drachm. 

CO'CO.V.  A substance  consisting  of  the  roasted  and  powdered  ker- 
nels and  husks  of  the  Thcohroma  I'acao,  or  Cocoa- tree,  a B'uttneria- 
ccous  tree  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 

COCUM  BUTTER.  A substance  of  recent  importation,  consisting 
of  a concrete  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Carciniu  piiipurea,  a 
Guttiferous  ])lant. 

COD-Ll  VER  OIU.  Oleum  ATorrhuce.  An  oil  obtained  ftom  the 
liver  of  the  fliulus  morrhica,  or  Common  Cod,  formerly  called  Asellus 
major,  and  from  allied  species. 

CO'DEIA  (KwSetn,  a poppy-head).  Codeine.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
covered hy  Robiquet  in  opium. 

[CfKLELM  I'N  I’M  A]  (n-oIX.os,  hollow,  tXfxivs,  a worm).  The 
name  of  those  intestinal  worms  which  arc  hollow,  or  possess  an  alimen- 
tary canal.  These  are  the  Irichocephulus  dmpar,  or  long  thread-worm, 
found  in  the  ca;cum  and  large  intestine;  the  ((scans  lumliricoidcs.  or 
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large,  romul  worm,  found  in  tlie  small  intestine ; tlic  ascaris  vennii'u- 
laris,  or  small  thread-worm,  found  iu  tlie  rectum,  &c.  See  Slercl- 
inivlha. 

[CQil'LIA]  (KoiXia,  from  (colXot.  hollow).  The  belly,  or  abdomen  ; 
the  cavity  which  contains  the  intestines.  The  caliac  curis  is  the  first 
single  trunk  given  off  by  the  abdominal  aorta;  the  cwliuc  plexus  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  solar  ; coeliac  passion  is  another  term  for  colic ; 
and  ccelicuia  are  medicines  which  act  on  the  digestive  organs. 

The  term  Coeliaca  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  as  the 
appropriate  name  for  the  various  symptoms  commonly  attributed  to 
hpsta-ia,  the  real  cause  of  these  being  “ disturbance  of  function  of  the 
cosliac  centre  of  the  nervous  plexuses.” 

[CCELOSPETIMOUS]  ((fotXos,  hollow,  (TiTipiia,  seed).  A term 
.applied  to  seeds  which  present  a hollow  form  by  the  bending  together 
of  their  upper  and  lower  p.arts,  as  in  some  umbelliferous  plants. 

[CCE NOSTHE'SIS]  (/foivds,  common,  ai'o-Oiicris,  perception).  A 
teim  expressive  of  the  getieral  sensibility  of  tbe  system. 

[CCENU'RUSJ  (^'ol^/ds,  common,  oiipn,  a tail).  A cystose  bladder, 
containing  several  animals  grouped  together,  and  adhering  to  its  sides. 
See  Hpdalid. 

COHOBA'TION.  The  continuous  re-distillation  of  a liquid  from 
the  same  materials,  or  from  a fresh  parcel  of  the  same  materials. 

COI'TIO;  CO'ITUS  or  CCE'TUS  {coire,  to  go  or  come  together). 
A going  or  coming  together;  sexual  intercourse;  in  this  sense  only, 
coitus.  . 

COLATU'RA  {cnlare,  to  strain).  That  which  h.as  been  strained. 
Any  filtered  or  strained  liquor. 

CO'LCHICUM  AUTUMNA'LE.  Colchicum  or  Me.adow  Saffron ; 
a Melanthaceous,  indigenous  pl.ant,  known  to  the  Ancients  under  the 
name  hermo- dactyl.  The  cormus  and  the  seeds  ai’e  officinal,  and  yield 
a vegeto-alkali  called  colchicine.  The  name  is  derived  from  Colchis, 
where  the  plant  is  said  to  luave  grown  abundantly. 

CO'LCOTHAR.  Oxidum  ferri  ridmim.  A mixture  of  red  oxide 
of  iron  .and  the  persulphate,  called  by  artists  crocus,  croacs  iSdarlis,  Ac. 

[CO'LICJ  (kw\ov,  the  colon).  Belonging  to  the  colon;  a term 
applied  to  arteries,  and  to  one  of  the  oment.a. 

[CO'LICA]  (k6u\ov,  the  colon).  Colum.  The  colic;  a painful  con- 
traction of  the  muscul.ar  coat  of  the  colon  without  inflammation  or 
fever.  It  is  termed  accidetitalis,  when  induced  by  particular  articles  of 
diet;  stercoracea,  when  occ.asioncd  by  accumulation  in  the  bowels; 
wecmiialis,  when  arising  from  retention  of  the  meconium  ; calcidosa, 
when  produced  by  intestin.al  calculus  ; and  colica  I’ictonum,  the  colic  of 
the  Pictoncs,  an  endemic  in  Poitou,  also  called  dry  hclly-achc,  Devon- 
shire colic,  painters’  colic,  and  colica  saturnina,  .as  produced  by  the 
effects  of  Ic.ad.  Colic  was  termed  by  Sydenham,  and  the  old  English 
writers,  dry  helhi-ache. 

[-Cf)LLA]  (ko'AAu,  glue).  A termination  denoting  or  a re- 
semblance to  glue,  as  in  chryso-co//ft,  golden  glue,  the  green  or  blue 
carbonate  of  copper;  ichthyo-co/ftt,  fish-glue  or  isinglass  ; sjirco-cofai, 
flesh-glue,  or  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Pena-a  sarcocolla,  &c. 

COLLA'PSE  (co//a;rs7<.v,  a falling  together).  Prostration,  or  shock 
' to  the  nervous  system  ; interruption  of  the  powers  and  actions  of  life, 
immediately  following  any  severe  injury. 
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COLUQUAME'NTUM  (colli<inescere,  to  melt).  A tciui  applied  by 
Harvey  to  tlie  first  rudiments  of  the  embryo  in  generation. 

COLLI'QUATIVE  (col/iquescere,  to  melt).  A term  applied  to  any 
excessive  evacuation,  as  of  diarrhoea,  or  perspiration. 

[COLLO'DIUMJ  (Ko\Aa,  glue).  Collodion.  A solution  of  pyro- 
xylin or  gun-cotton  in  ether  and  rectified  spirit.  C'oUodium  flexile, 
or  flexible  collodion,  is  a mixture  of  collodion,  Canada  balsam,  and 
castor-oil. 

[CO'LLOID]  («o'/\\n,  glue  or  jelly,  fliiov,  likeness).  1.  Gelatini- 
form,  or  glue  like;  a designation  of  a variety  of  cancer,  also  called 
ye.latinous  and  alveolar,  in  which  the  morbid  product  resembles  glue. 
Colloid  matter  is  also  found  in  iion-malignant  tumors,  Ac.  2.  The 
term  colloid  or  colloidal  is  also  applied  to  ilie  matter  of  which  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body  are  composed.  The  purest  form  of  this  m.atter  is  found 
in  the  fibrin  of  the  blood. 

CO'lil.U.Vl  (Ko\Aduj,  to  join).  1.  The  neck  ; the  part  by  wliich  the 
head  is  joined  to  (he  body.  It  is  dislingtiished  f. om  cervix,  whicli  is 
the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  or  the  hollow  part  between  the  head  and 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  2.  In  botany,  the  term  colliiin  denotes  that  ]>or- 
tion  of  the  axis  of  growth  where  the  stem  and  the  root  diverge  ; or  it 
may  be  described  as  tlic  point  of  union  between  the  ascending  and  tlie  de- 
scending axis.  Hy  Grew  it  was  termed  coureiMce;  by  Lamarck,  nVuH'no/. 

COIjLUTO'KIUM  {colluere,  to  wasli).  (taryari»ma.  A liquid 
applied  to  the  mouth  or  throat  for  local  purposes. 

COLI.U'VIES  {colluere,  to  wash  out,  to  rinse).  Colluvio.  Wash- 
ings, rinsings,  sweepings,  a mass  of  filth. 

COLLY'RlUM  {KoWvpuw).  Eormerly,  asolid  glutinous  substance 
applied  to  the  eyes;  now,  a liquid  wash,  ov  ej/c-water. 

[COLOHO'MA]  (soAd/iiu/ua,  the  part  taken  away  in  mutilation). 
Cololmma  iridish  a congenital  fissure,  generally  situ.ated  in  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  iris.  Coloboma  palpebrarum  is  a defect  of  tlie  eye-lid 
similar  to  the  preceding,  and  resembling  hare-lip. 

CO'LOCYNTII.  The  name  of  a drug  obtained  from  the  gourd  of 
Cilridlus  colocynthis,  a Cucurbitaceous  plant,  imported  chiefly  from 
Smyrna,  Trieste,  !<’ ranee,  .and  Spain. 

[COTiON  I (kw\<w,  quasi  koiKov,  hollow).  The  first  of  the  large 
intestines,  commencing  at  the  ca;cum,  and  terminating  at  the  rectum. 
It  is  distinguished  into  the  right  lumbar,  or  ascendiny  colon  ; the  arch 
ot  the  colon,  or  transverse  colon  ; the  left  lumbar,  or  dcscemliny  colon ; 
and  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  left  iliac  colon. 

[COLON’ I'T ISJ.  Colitis.  Inflammation  of  the  colon;  a term  em- 
ployed as  synonymous  with  dysentery. 

CO'LOl’l  ION  Y (CWo;)/(o«,  a town  of  Ionia).  Pur  niyra.  A black 
resin  which  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  of  common  tur- 
pentine. It  has  been  distinguisbed  into  two  different  resins,  the  sylvic 
and  the  pinic.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  the  latter,  coloohonic  acid  is 
])roduced. 

[COI.OPUNCTCllE].  The  operation  of  puncturing  the  colon  in 
cases  of  tympanitis,  obstruction,  Ac. 

COLO'S'l'KUAl.  A Latin  term  denoting  the  first  and  imperfect  milk 
secreted  after  delivery,  containing  cells  filled  with  yellow  fat-globules, 
called  colostrum-corpuscles.  By  the  term  colostnitio,  Pliny  alludes  to  a 
disease  of  suckling,  occasioned  by  the  mother’s  first  milk,  and  infants  so 
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affected  he  calls  colostraii.  The  term  admits  of  varied  forms  : tve  find 
colostra,  (e,  and  colostra,  orum,  n.  pi.,  in  Pliny.  Plautus  uses  it  as  a 
term  of  endearment ; “ meum  mel,  meum  cor,  7nea  colostra.” 

[COLOTO'MIA]  {kuiXov,  the  colon,  to/uu,  section).  Colotomy; 
the  operation  for  incision  of  the  colon,  inguinal  or  lumbar,  for  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  anus  in  the  loin. 

COLOUR-BLINDNESS.  Achromatopsia.  An  inability  to  dis- 
eriminate  between  certain  colours— a defect  compatible  with  perfect 
vision  in  other  respects.  See  Daltonis/n. 

COLOURING.  A term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  a peculiar 
faculty  for  the  appreciation  of  the  relations  of  colour.  Its  organ  is 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  eye  brow. 

COLOURING  MATTER.  A colouring  principle,  termed  organic, 
when  derived  from  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  and  inorganic,  when 
proeured  from  minerals.  Colours  are  termed  suhstanthe,  when  they 
adhere  to  the  cloth  without  a basis ; adjective,  w lien  they  require  a 
basis. 

[CO'LPOCELE]  (^'d\^^os,  the  vagina,  tumor).  Elytrocele. 
A tumor  or  hernia  of  the  vagina. 

[COLPOPTO'SIS]  (koAttoc,  the  vagin.a,  ■muxjis,  a falling  down). 
Pi'olaf^siis  vagivcB.  Prolapsus  or  falling  down  of  the  vagina. 

rCOLPO'RRHAPH Y]  (koKwos,  the  v.agina,  gintrut,  to  sew). 
Suture  of  the  vagina.  See  Episciorrlia/dig. 

COLTSFOOT.  The  vernacular  name  of  the  Tussilago  furfara,  an 
indigenous  composite  plant,  said  to  form  the  basis  of  several  patent 
medicines  employed  for  cough.  'J'he  vernacular  name  of  the  plant  is 
derived  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf ; the  Latin  name  refers  to  its  reputed 
virtues  as  a means  of  dispelling  cough. 

COLU'MBIUM.  The  former  name  of  Niobium,  a metal  found  in 
a rare  mineral  known  as  columhite,  occurring  in  Massachusetts. 

COLUME'LLA  (dim.  of  cotumiia,  colume?i,  a column).  1.  The 
name  of  a bone  which,  in  birds,  takes  the  pl.ace  of  the  ossicula  auditus 
in  man,  and  actually  vibrates  as  a whole,  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
membrane  of  the  drum,  when  aerial  vibrations  strike  upon  the  latter. 
2.  The  name  of  the  central  mass  of  placentas,  in  plants,  which  remains 
after  the  separation  of  the  carpels  by  dehiscence. 

COLU'MNA.  A column  or  pillar  ; hence,  any  p.art  which  acts  as  a 
pillar,  as  the  columna  7Uisi,  or  the  septum  between  the  openings  of  the 
nostrils  ; the  colum7ice  car7iecB,  or  the  muscular  fasi  iculi  of  the  internal 
walls  of  the  heart;  and,  of  these,  the  yifiyuV/urc.s,  attached  by 

one  extremity  to  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  other  giving  inser- 
tion to  the  chordae  tendincae. 

COLUMNS;  CORDS;  CURTAINS.  Terms  introduced  by  Mr. 
King  into  bis  description  of  the  tricuspid  tmhes  of  the  heart.  These 
valves  consist  of  curtains,  cords,  and  columns.  1.  The  n/i/mor  ra/ee, 
or  curtaiTi,  is  the  largest,  and  is  so  placed  as  to  prevent  the  filling  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  during  the  distension  of  the  ventrie'e.  2.  Tlie  /'iglit 
valve,  or  cii/iain,  is  of  smaller  size,  and  is  situated  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  3.  The  third  valve,  or_^.ce(/  cur- 
iam, is  connected  by  its  cords  to  the  septum  ventriculorum. 

1.  The  cords,  or  chorda;  tendinea;,  of  the  “anterior  cut  tain"  are 
attached,  principally,  to  a long  column,  or  columna  carnea,  which  is 
connected  with  the  “right  or  thin  and  girldvig  7call  of  the  vcntridc.” 
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From  tlie  lower  part  of  this  column  a transverse  musfular  band,  the 
“ lomi  moderatnv  bund,"  is  stretched  to  the  septum  ventriculorum,  or 
“ s'did  UKill"  of  the  ventricle. 

2.  The  “right  curtain”  is  connected,  hy  means  of  its  cords,  partly 

witli  the  long  column,  and  partly  nitli  its  own  proper  column,  the 
second  which  is  also  attached  to  the  yielding  wall"  oi  t\\<) 

ventricle.  A third  and  smaller  column  is  generally  connected  with  the 
right  curtain. 

3.  The  “ H,\cd  curtain  ” is  named  from  its  attachment  to  the  “ solbl 
wall"  of  the  ventricle,  by  means  of  cords  only,  without  fleshy 
columns. 

COLZA,  OIL  OF.  A yellow  oil  procured  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Brassica  cainpestris  ole.ifera,  u.«ed  for  burning  in  lamps. 

COM-,  CON-.  Forms  of  the  Latin  preposition  cum,  used  in  compo- 
sition as  an  inseparable  prcH.x.  and  denoting  u'itli.  In,  or  against.  The 
former  prcH.v  is  used  before  the  labials  b,  p,  and  vi,  as  in  cowibustion, 
cowpression,  eo7)iminution  ; the  latter  before  all  the  other  consonants 
except  I,  as  in  consumption,  Ac.  The  final  letter  of  each  form  of  ])re- 
fix  is  assimilated  to  the  /,  when  this  is  the  following  consonant,  as  in 
co/lision.  Before  a and  li,  the  final  letter  of  the  prefix  is  dropped,  as  in 
cotirettition,  cohesion,  &c. 

CO'MA  (co;no,  hair).  1.  A head  of  hair  (sec  Ci:(;n7/7(.<).  2 A gene- 
ral term  for  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  derived,  by  analogy,  from 
their  collective  resemblanrc  to  a he  id  of  hair. 

[CO'MA]  (K-fljua, drowsiness,  from  Kto),  to  lie).  Drowsiness  ; lethar- 
gic sleep;  dead-sleep;  torpor.  It  consists,  according  to  Dr.  George 
Burrows,  in  a “suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  while  those  of 
the  spinal  cord  remain  more  or  less  intact.”  In  coma  somnolent  uni, 
the  patient,  when  roused,  immediately  relapses  into  sleep;  in  coma 
vigil,  the  patient  is  unahle  to  sleep,  though  so  inclined.  See  Cunts. 

1.  Komata.  This  term  comprises,  in  Cullen’s  Nosology,  diseases 
characterized  by  diminution  of  tlie  powers  of  voluntary  motion,  attended 
with  sleep  or  an  impaired  state  of  the  senses. 

2.  Komaiose.  In  a deep  sleep;  a term  imidying  a morbid  condition 
of  the  hriiin,  attended  with  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion. 

CO'jMB.VI'I VKNKSS  {combatlrc,  to  fight).  A term  in  phrenology 
indicative  of  a natural  disposition  in  man  and  the  lower  animals  to 
oppose  and  attack  whatever  requires  opposition.  Its  organ  is  the  infe- 
rior-posterior or  m.astoid  angle  of  the  ])arictal  bone. 

COMBINATION  (cum,  with,  blnus,  two).  The  union  of  the  par- 
ticles of  different  substances,  by  chemical  attraction,  in  forming  new 
compounds.  Direct  conddnalion  is  that  of  metals  which  admit  of  being 
fused  together  into  compound  metallic  masses,  termed  alloys;  com- 
binations of' the  second  degree  take  place  when  metals  combine  with  non- 
uietallic  elements,  as  oxygen,  sul]diur,  Ac. 

COMBU'STIBLK  {comlmrcre.  to  burn).  The  designation  of  a 
body  which  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  with  the  evolution 
of  heat  and  light.  jSbm-combustibles  are,  in  conventional  language, 
bodies  which  do  not  burn,  but  support  the  combustion  of  other  sub- 
stances. 

COMBU'STION  (combtirere,  to  burn).  Burning  ; the  disengage- 
ment of  heat  and  light,  wdiich  accompanies  rapid  chemical  combination, 
as  when  caibon  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas.  Compare  Ignition. 
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1.  Comf>ustinn-hpo/.  Animiil  beat  produced  by  combination  of  the 
oxygen  derived  from  tbe  air  with  the  carbon  and  liydregcn  of  alimentary 
substances. 

2.  Comhics/ion,  spont(xneous.  Combustion  effected  between  two  bodies 
at  common  temperiitures,  witliout  any  application  of  artificial  beat,  as  in 
tbe  case  of  arsenic  and  of  antimony  in  cblorine.  Tins  pbenomenon  is 
said  to  occur  in  the  human  body  from  tbe  excessive  use  of  ardent 
spirits;  and  it  does  occur  when  masses  of  vegetables,  as  damp  bay,  or 
oily  cotton,  are  heaped  together. 

3.  Comhitslion  in  air.  Cliemical  combination  of  the  elements  of  tbe 
combustible  substance  with  the  oxygen  of  tbe  air,  attended  with  deve- 
lopment of  heat  and  light. 

4.  Comliusiiun,  slow.  A term  usually  ap|)lied  to  tbe  gradual  oxida- 
tion of  moist,  pbospborus  : but  tbe  term  slutv  o.riilation  or  slou'  chemical 
actioji  would  be  more  appropriate. 

5.  Comhustiun,  supporters  of.  Substances  which  combine  with  in- 
flammable bodies  attended  by  tbe  phenomena  of  combustion  ; oxygen, 
for  instance,  combines  with  coal,  the  former  being  a suppoiier  of  com- 
bustion, the  latter  a combust ible. 

COMBUSTION  and  EXPLOSION.  These  terms  should  be  dis- 
tinguished. A substance  which  burns  by  combining  with  tbe  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  wood,  coal,  sulpbnv,  is  combicstible ; a substance 
which  burns  without  being  supplied  with  air.  because  it  contains  wiliiin 
itself  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  coinhnstion  of  its  other  combustible 
materials,  as  gun-powder,  gun-cotton,  nitro-glycerine,  and  the  fulminates, 
is  explosive.  The  former  class  of  substances  burn  on  their  surface  only, 
and  burn  gradually  ; the  latter  may  burn  simultaxieously  throuyhout  their 
entire  sidistance,  wherein  the  oxygen  is  diffused,  and  hence  they  burn  so 
rapidly  as  to  cause  what  we  call  an  explosion.  See  lynition. 

COMEDO'NES  (plur.  of  comedo,  a glutton).  Gluttons  ; a term 
applied  to  the  inspissated  and  concreted  secretion  of  the  htiir-follieles, 
the  excretory  aperture  remaining  open.  The  sebaceous  matter  m.ay  be 
squeezed  out,  by  pressure  of  the  fingers,  in  the  form  of  a little  ctlindcr, 
and  has  acquired  the  popular  designation  of  norm  or  grub.  See 
Crinones  and  Steatozoon. 

CO'MMINUTED  {comminuere,  to  break  in  pieces).  A term  applied 
to  a fracture,  when  the  bone  is  broken  into  several  pieces  ; also  to  any 
substance  which  has  been  ground  into  minute  particles. 

COMMISSU'llA  (co)M?«if/ere,  to  unite).  A commissure;  a joining 
together  ; a term  applied  to  the  converging  fibres  which  unite  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain.  These  arc  the  anterior  et posterior,  two  white  cords 
situated  across  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  third  ventricle  ; 
the  commissura  magna  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  the  conunissura  mol- 
lis, or  the  gray  mass  which  unites  the  thalami. 

The  term  commissure  is  also  applied  to  the  point  of  union  of  other 
parts,  as  of  the  angles  of  the  lips,  of  the  eyes,  &C. ; and,  in  botany,  to 
the  line  of  junction  of  two  carpels.  &c. 

COMMUNICATING  ARTERY  OF  WILLIS.  An  artery 
within  the  cranium  which  passes  from  the  internal  carotid  to  the  pos- 
terior cerebral  artery.  It  is  a branch  of  the  basilary. 

COMPA'RISON.  A term  in  phrenology  indicative  of  the  reflective 
faculty  which  investigates  analogies,  rcsemhlanccs,  and  differences.  It 
leads  to  the  invention  and  employment  of  figurative  language.  Its 
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organ  is  situated  in  tlie  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  be- 
tween those  of  Causality,  immediately  above  Eventuality,  and  below 
Benevolence. 

COMPLEME'NTARY  COLOURS.  Colours  which,  by  being 
blended  together,  give  rise  to  the  |)ereeption  of  whiteness. 

COMPIiE'XUS  (compircii,  to  eom])rise).  A muscle  situated  at  the 
liack  part  of  the  neck.  It  is  so  named  from  the  intricate  nii.xture  of  its 
muscular  and  tendinous  narts.  Erom  the  irregularity  of  its  origins, 
it  has  been  termeil  ciniiple.vus  implwuliis  triutunijius.  Albinus  distin- 
guislics  it  into  the  hive  11/ or  the  upper  layer,  hitherto  called  complexus; 
and  the  coni])/eAiis,  or  the  lower  layer,  never  before  distinguished  from 
the  rest. 

CO' ,\l  POUND.  A substance  consisting  of  two  or  more  elements 
held  together  by  ehemical  attraction.  The  properties  of  a compound 
cannot  be  foreseen  from  a kuowleilge  of  those  of  its  constituents  ; herein 
it  differs  from  a miniiire,  the  projiertics  of  which  can  be  foretold  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  proportions  of  its  constituents. 

CO'MPOUND  A'TOM.  An  atom  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
atoms  of  different  kinds,  which  may  he  called  component  atoms.  If  the 
latter  have  not  been  decomposed  by  the  union,  they  may  be  called 
elemenlun/  or  pn'maiy  atoms. 

CO'MPOUND  LEAP'.  This  term  is  commonly  applied  to  a leaf  in 
which  several  leaflets  are  connected  by  one  petiole,  as  that  of  moun- 
tain ash.  But  this  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  pinnate  leaf ; the  compound 
leaf  is  the  jointed  leaf  of  orange,  barberry,  iNc. 

CO'MPOUND  MEDICINES.  'Thi^e  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz..  Officinal.  Preparations,  or  ihose  ordered  in  the  pharmaco- 
])o'ias  ; and  Mayidral  ox  E.itemporancous  FormulcB,  or  those  constructed 
by  the  practitioner  at  the  moment. 

CO'MPOUND  RADICALS.  A term  applied  in  chemistry  to 
those  combinations  of  elements  which  act  towards  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  acids,  as  simple  elements.  See  Kaditxds.  Compound. 

CO'MPOUNDS.  The  following  tenns  are  apjnied  to  compounds  : 

1.  Hinary,  toman/,  (juaternari/.  These  terms  refer  to  the  number  of 
elements  or  proximate  ))rinciplcs — two,  three,  or  four — which  c.xist  in  a 
compound.  The  hinur;/  compounds  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
and  fluorine,  which  are  not  acid,  terminate  in  ide,  as  oxide,  chloride, 
&c.  ; those  of  all  other  substances  terminate  in  urct,  as  hydruret  of 
carbon,  sulphuret  of  iron,  &c. 

2.  liis,  ter,  quater.  These  arc  Latin  numerals  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  acid  which  arc  combined  with  one  of  the  base  in  a com- 
pound, as  Af-sulphate  of  soda,  &c. 

3.  Dis,  iris,  tetrakis.  These  are  Creek  numerals,  indicating  the 
number  of  atoms  of  base,  which  are  combined  with  one  of  the  acid  in  a 
compound,  as  rf<-ehromate  of  lead,  &c.  No  prefix  is  used  when  the 
compound  consists  of  one  atom  of  each  ingredient.  But  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  these  rules  : protoxide  and  deuto.xideare  frequently 
used  for  o.xide  and  bin-oxide  res|)ectivelj'. 

CO'M  PRESS  {coniprimere,  to  press).  A pad  of  folded  lint  or  limn 
for  application  to  any  part  where  pressure  is  required. 

C'OMPRE'SSlON,  DIGITAL  (cow/)m«C)V',  to  press  together).  A 
method  of  treating  aneurvsm  by  pressing  on  the  artery  with  the  finder 
only.  See  Plevion , forcih/c,  ' ' 
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CO'MPRE'SSION  OF  THE  BRAIN  (coiiiprimere,  U>  press  toge- 
ther). A diseased  state  of  the  brain,  arising  from  compression  by  a 
portion  of  bone,  or  extravasated  l)lood.  It  comprises  “ fracture  with 
de])ression,”  and  indentation  of  tlie  skull  without  fracture. 

COMPRE'SSOR  {comprimere,  to  press).  A muscle  which  com- 
presses a part,  as  the  compressor  nasi,  compressor  urethree,  &c.  Also  a 
surgical  instrument  for  compressing  the  femoral  artery. 

COMPTE-GOUTTE.S.  A drop-reckoner;  an  instrument  for 
ensuring  a sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  in  dispensing  medicine  by 
dro))s. 

[CON  A'RIU M]  (,Ktnvuniov,  dim  of  kuu  os,  a cone).  A designation 
of  the  pineal  gland.  derive<i  from  its  conic.al  form. 

CONCENTR.'V'TIVENESS.  A term  in  phrenology  indicative, 
according  to  Mr.  Coombe  and  the  Edinburgh  school,  of  a desire,  com- 
mon to  man  and  the  lower  animals,  of  permanence  in  pl.ace,  of  a dispo- 
sition to  render  permanent  emotions  and  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  of  the 
faculty  of  niiiintaining  two  or  more  powers  in  simultaneous  and  com- 
hined  activity  ; a faculty  disposing  to  sedentary  pursuils  and  aclose  and 
steady  attention,  especially  in  meditation,  to  a given  object.  The  organ 
is  immediately  above  Philoprogenitivcucss  and  below  Self-esteem. 
Compare  Inha'iitireness. 

CONCEPTA'CULUM  (concipe.re,  to  lay  hold  of).  The  name  of  a 
capsular  fruit,  consisting  of  two  disunited /of/iculi  with  one  separating 
Sjiermophore,  as  in  asclepias. 

CONCE'PTION  (conciperc,  to  conceive).  The  impregnation  of  the 
ovum — the  first  stage  of  g neration  on  the  part  of  the  female.  False 
'conreplion  denotes  an  irregular  production,  as  that  of  a mole  or  other 
preternatural  formation. 

CONCE'PTION,  Ml'lNTAL.  A term  apjdied  to  a rare  operation 
of  memory,  by'  which  objects  arc  depicted  on  the  retina  by  the  mere 
effort  of  thought.  This  faculty  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Goethe 
throughout  life,  and  to  Dr.  Guy  during  his  childhood. 

CO'NCHA  (a  shell-fish,  a shell).  A term  applied  to 'parts  resem- 
bling a shell ; thus,  we  have  concha  auris,  the  external  ear;  and  co>iclia 
naris,  the  turbinated  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

CONCO'CTION  (conco(piere,  to  boil  together).  The  act  of  boiling  a 
substance  together  with  some  other  substance  ; a term  formerly  applied 
to  the  process  of  digestion,  but  in  this  sense  now  obsolete. 

CONCRE'TION  (concresccre,  to  grow  together).  A term  generally 
applied  to  calculus,  and  to  osseous  deposits  in  certain  organs,  as  in  the 
liver  and  the  lungs.  The  following  distinctions  occur  : — 

1.  Concretions,  calcareous.  Brittle,  earthy  deposits,  consisting 
chieflv  of  phosphate  of  lime,  found  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  valves  of 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  especially  in  advanced  age. 

2.  Co?icrctions,  pulmo7iai\i/.  Hard,  irregular  masses  of  phosjdiate  of 
lime,  about  as  large  as  .almonds,  occuning  in  the  lungs  of  consumptive 
patients. 

3.  Concretions,  salivari/.  Deposits  consisting  of  the  phosphate  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  occurring  under  the  tongue  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cheek,  in  the  ducts  which  convey  the  secretion  of  the 
salivary  elands  into  the  mouth. 

CONCU'SSION  OF  THE  BRAIN  (cotinUere,  to  shake  together). 
A term  simply  denoting  a shaking  or  general  disturbance  of  the  minute 
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parts  of  the  brain  ; sudden  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
caused  by  a blow,  or  other  nicclianical  injury  of  tlie  bead. 

CONDU'CTOR  {coiiducere,  to  lead).  An  instrument  used  to  direct 
the  knife  or  tlie  forceps  in  surijical  operations.  Compare  Director. 

CONDU'C'fOUS  OF  HEAT.  Bodies  which  admit  the  con- 
duction or  transmission  of  licat  through  their  component  particles.  See 

Caloric.  , , , , 

CONDU'PLTCAT]'',  (comhtpficare,  to  double).  Doubled  together; 
a term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a form  oi rernaiion  ov  cestrrution . in  which 
the  two  sides  of  a leaf  or  of  a petal  are  applied  parallell)  to  the  faces  of 
each  other. 

CONDY’S  PATENT  FLUID.  A red,  disinfecting  fluid,  owing 
its  virtue  to  the  oxidizing  property  of  permanganate  of  potash. 

[CO'NDYLE]  {Kov&vXvt.a.  knob  or  knuckle).  A rounded  emi- 
nence of  the  joints  of  several  hones,  as  of  the  humcius  and  the 
feni  ur. 

Komli/ldid  (fi5os,  likeness).  Having  the  shape  of  a condyle ; a term 
applied  to  some  of  tlie  foramina  of  the  occipital  hone,  viz.,  the  on/m’or, 
through  which  the  liiiiiiial  nerves  pass,  and  the7>04fe)  tor,  through  which 
the  veins  of  the  neck  pass. 

[CONDYLO'MA]  (h-Ji/^uXov,  a knob  or  knuckle).  Mucous  inher- 
cle.  A soft,  fleshy,  wart-like  cxcrcsrcncc,  of  syphilitic  character,  ap- 
pearing about  the  anus  and  pudenda. 

CO'NE.  The  fruit  of  the  Fir-tree.  It  is  a conical  amentum, 
of  which  the  carpels  are  scale-like,  spread  open,  and  bear  naked 
seeds. 

CONFE'CTIO  {conficere,  to  make  up).  A confection.  Under  this 
title,  the  London  College  coiti|irchends  the  couscitcs  and  elccliMries  of 
its  former  pharmacopnuas.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  a conserve 
merely  preserves  the  virtues  of  recent  vegetables  by  means  of  sugar  ; 
an  eleetuari/  imparts  convenience  of  form. 

CONFE'RV715.  A section  of  algaceous  plants,  consisting  of  simple, 
tubular-jointed  species,  inhabiting  fresh  water.  Some  of  these  are 
developed  in  pharmaceutical  and  other  liquids,  ascrpptocoeeus  incei/tialis 
in  aqua  calami,  nu/.ropkila  in  mucilage  of  quince-seed,  sirocrosis 

slihica  in  solution  of  emetic  tartar,  &c.  Some  writers,  however,  con- 
sider these  substances  to  be  imperfect  mucedinous  fungi. 

CONFIOURA'TION.  A term  in  phrenology  indicative  of  the 
faculty  which  investigates  forms  and  figures  generally,  enables  a person 
to  remember  forms  and  features,  and  inditces  a love  of  portraits  and  of 
taking  likenesses.  Its  organ  is  seated  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit, 
and,  when  large,  it  ]mshes  the  eye-ball  outwards  and  downwards,  giving 
its  possessor  a somewhat  squinting  appearance,  and  causing  the  lyes  to 
appear  wide  apart. 

CO'NFLUENT  (confluere,  to  flow  together).  Growing  together;  a 
term  synonymous  with  eonnaie,  and  denoting,  in  botany,  the  cohering 
of  homogeneous  parts.  In  medicine,  the  term  is  applied  to  eruptions 
in  whicli  the  pustules  run  together,  as  in  small-])ox.  Some  writers  call 
scarlatina  morhilli  confluenles. 

CO'NFLUENT  and  CO'NNATE.  Terms  employed  in  describing 
the  development  of  bone.  By  confluent  is  meant  the  cohesion  or 
blending  together  of  two  bones  which  were  miginally  separate;  by 
connate,  the  ossification  of  the  common  fibrous  or  cartilaginous 
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bases  of  two  bones  proceeding  from  one  point  or  centre,  and  so  convert- 
ing sucli  bases  into  one  bone,  as  in  tbe  radius  and  ulna,  in  tbe  tibia  and 
fibula  of  tbe  frog.  In  both  instances  they  are  to  tlieeve  a single  bone; 
but  the  mind,  transcending  the  senses,  recognizes  sucii  single  bone  as 
being  essentially  two. 

CONGELA'TION  (conc/n/ari’.,  to  freeze).  The  passage  of  liquids  to 
the  solid  state,  particularly  as  applied  to  substances  wbicb,  ordinarily 
existing  in  the  liquid  condition,  are  caused  to  congeal  by  tbe  application 
of  cold.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  congelation  of  water,  but  of  tbe  solulifi- 
catkm  of  molten  iron. 

CO'NGENER  {con,  and  genus,  kind).  A tiling  of  the  same  race, 
kind,  or  nature.  Hence  the  term  cunyeneiwis  is  applied  to  diseases  of 
the  same  kind. 

CONGE'NITAL  {congenitus,  born  or  grown  together  with).  A term 
applied  to  diseases  which  infants  have  at  birth,  and,  hence,  to  diseases 
depending  on  faulty  conformation,  as  hernia,  &c. 

CONGE'STION  {congerere,  to  amass).  1.  Active  congestion  con- 
sists in  a local  fulness  of  the  small  vessels,  analogous  to  that  general 
fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  entire  body  which  constitutes  plethora. 

2.  Passive  congestion  denotes  torpid  stagnation  of  tbe  blood,  ob- 
served in  organs  whose  power  of  resistance  has  been  greatly  exhausted. 

3.  Venous  congestion  denotes  congestion  of  the  veins,  as  well  as 
of  the  capillaries,  whilst  inflammation  has  its  ]irincipal  seat  in  the 
arteries. 

1.  Mr.  Erichsen  says  that  “ Congestion  is  always  a passive  and 
mechanical  condition,  and  hence  the  term  active  congestion  should  not 
be  emplo)’ed.  What  has  been  described  as  ‘ active  congestion  ’ is  in 
reality  a variety  of  the  inflammatory  process.” 

2.  Congestion  oftlie  Drain.  Under  this  name  are  included  several 
forms  of  disease  very  different  from  one  another  in  the  general  character 
of  tlieir  symptoms.  One  is  attended  by  fever,  and  is  called  " brain 
fever;”  another  is  described  as  “ apoplectic  ” or  “ paralytic  stroke  ;”  a 
third,  as  a fit,  or  seizure  of  •*  convulsions ;”  a fourth,  as  an  attack  of 
“ delirium,”  or  of  “ wandering.” 

CO'NGIUS.  This  measure  among  the  Romans  was  equivalent  to 
the  eighth  of  an  amphora,  to  a cubic  half-foot,  or  to  si.x  sextarii.  It  is 
equal  to  our  gallon,  ora  little  more. 

CO'NGLOBATE  {conglobare,  to  gather  into  a ball).  The  designa- 
tion of  a gland  of  a globular  form,  without  cavity  or  e.xcretory  duct,  as 
the  mesenteric,  inguinal,  and  axillary  glands. 

CONGLO'M  ERATE  {conglomerare,  to  heap  together).  Tbe  desig- 
nation of  a gland  composed  of  various  glands,  having  a common  excre- 
tory duct,  as  the  parotid,  the  pancreas,  &c. 

CO'NIINE.  An  intensely  poisonous  volatile  alkaloid  extracted 
from  the  Coniuni  maculutum,  or  hemlock. 

CONJUNCTI'VA  {conjungere,  to  unite).  Adnata  tunica.  The 
mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  cornea,  the  front  part  of  the 
sclerotica,  and  turns  back  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye-lids. 

1.  Conjunctiva,  gramilar.  A moibid  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  con- 
sisting in  enlargement  of  the  minute  glands,  or  some  other  alteration 
in  the  structure  of  the  part,  generally  the  sequel  of  purulent  oph- 
thalmia. 

2.  Conjunctivitis.  Ophthalmia.  A barbarous  term  for  inflammation 
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of  tlio  conjunctiva.  By  addition  of  the  epithet.s  calurrlialis  and  conta- 
giosa ate  denoted  the  catarrhal  and  the  purulent  forms  of  ophthalmia, 
respectively. 

CONNE'CTIVE  {connretere,  to  join  together).  That  part  of  an 
anther  wliicli  connects  its  two  thecie  together. 

CONNE'CTIVE  TISSUE  (coimeclere,  to  join  together).  A term 
applied  to  the  white  Jihrous  or  areolar  tissue  of  organized  bodies,  owing 
to  its  connecting  tlie  various  comiionent  parts  of  tlie  frame  in  such  u 
manner  as  to  allow  ofa  greater  or  less  freedom  of  motion  among  them. 
Connective  tissue  has  been  popularly  described  as  a delicate  stringy 
substance  which  binds  and  jraeks  skin,  muscle,  fat,  blood- vessels,  and 
bone  all  together,  “just  as  cotton-wool  is  used  to  pack  up  delicate  toys 
and  instruments  ” 

CONSANE'SCENT  (consanescere,  to  become  whole  or  sound,  as  of 
wounds).  This  term  might  well  be  applied  to  wounds  which  are  in 
progress  of  healing,  and  would  be  a (it  analogue  to  convalescent,  as 
ap])licd  to  the  general  state  of  the  system  when  recovering  from  disease. 
Both  terms  arc  useil  by  Cicero. 

CONSCIE'NTIOUSNESS.  A term  in  ))hrenology,  indicative  of 
the  sentiment  of  justice,  or  respect  for  the  rights  of  otliers,  openness  to 
conviction,  and  love  of  truth.  Its  organ  is  seated  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  on  each  side  of  Firmness,  upwards  from  Cautiousness,  and 
backwards  from  Hope. 

CO'NSCIOUSNESS.  The  general  term  under  which  are  classed 
sensation,  emotion,  volition,  and  thought.  But  what  consciousness  is, 
we  know  not;  and  “how  it  is,”  says  Prof.  1 lu.xley,  “ that  anything 
so  remarkable  as  a state  of  consciousness  comes  about  as  the  result  of 
irritating  nervous  tissue,  is  just  as  unaccountable  as  the  appearance  of 
the  Djin  when  Aladdin  inbhed  his  lamp  in  the  story,  or  as  any  other 
ultimate  fact  of  nature.” 

Consciousness,  ihmhle.  This  term,  more  ]U'opcrly  c.\|)resscd  as  a 
divided  coH.seroM.we.s.s-,  denotes  “ a double  personality  showing  in  some 
measure  two  separate  and  independent  trains  of  thought  and  two  in- 
dependent mental  ca])abilities  in  the  same  individual,  each  ti-iin  of 
thouL'ht  and  each  capability  being  wholly  dissevered  from  the  other, 
and  the  two  states  in  which  they  respectively  predominate  subject  to 
freque  nt  interchanges  and  alternations.” — Ernest  )('.  Bartlett. 

CONSE'CUTIVE  COMBINA'TION.  A term  applied  to  the  che- 
mical process  by  which  a series  of  s.alts  arc  formed  from  one  another; 
thus,  the  quadroxalate  of  ])otash  is  derived  in  the  same  wav  from  the 
binoxalate,  as  the  binoxalate  itself  is  derived  from  the  neutral  oxalate, 
two  atoms  of  water  being  displ.aced  by  two  atoms  of  bydrated  oxalic 
acid.  See  Sidistitutiou. 

CONSE'NSUAIj  MOTION.S.  A term  applied  to  two  or  more 
simultaneous  motions,  of  which  the  sccondaiy  and  remoter  motions 
are  independent  of  the  will.  Thus,  the  iris  contracts  when  the  eye  is 
open  to  admit  the  light. 

CONSE'RVA  (consen-are,  to  keep).  A conserve  or  composition  of 
vegetable  matter,  beaten  up  with  powdered  sugar  to  the  consistenee  of 
a stiff  paste,  as  a means  of  preserving  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the 
plant  in  a fresh  state.  See  Confectio. 

CONSTIPATION  (eojt.v/f/jf/re,  to  cram  together).  Toi-por  intesti- 
ndrum.  Costivencss  ; confinement  of  the  howels  ; the  contents  of  the 
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bowels  being  so  crammed  togetlicr  as  to  obstmet  the  passage.  Hence 
the  expression  aJvu^  coacta. 

CONSTl' I’UENS.  The  vehicle  ; a constituent  part  of  a medicinal 
formula,  signifying  “ that  which  iinpans  an  agreeable  form.”  See 
Prescription. 

CONS'l'lTU'TlON  (co7istitucre,  to  set  or  put  together).  A general 
term  for  the  disposition  or  nature  of  anything;  but  it  has  specific  and 
technical  apiilications.  1.  Thus,  the  coi/stilution  of  the  hody,  or 
diathesis,  denotes  the  particular  condition  of  the  body,  comprising  the 
“ pro|)iia,”  or  peculiarities,  as  distinguished  fiom  the  “ e.omniunia,”  or 
generalities.  2.  The  co7tstilution  of  the  air  denotes  that  peculiar  state 
of  the  air  which  induces  epidemics,  or  impresses  upon  epidemic  or 
sporadic  diseases  their  peculiar  characters  or  particular  occasions,  and 
was  designated  by  Sydenham  as  bilious,  dysenteric,  &c. 

CONSTlTU'iTONAL  W.VTKU.  A teclmical  term  employed  in 
chemistry  to  denote  that  portion  of  water  in  a salt  which  is  not  generally 
expelled  at  212“  Fahr.,  and  is  in  more  intimate  conne.xion  with  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  salt  than  the  water  of  crystallizatio/i,  which 
is  generally  expelled  at  this  temperature,  and  is  connected  with  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  crystals.  See  Ifydratio7i. 

CO.N'STHl'U  TOR  {co77slri/tye/-e,  to  bind  tightly  together).  1.  A 
muscle  which  contracts  or  closes  any  opening  of  the  body,  as  that  of  the 
pharynx,  the  sphinciei'  ani,  &c.  2.  A surgical  instrument  for  com- 

pressing a part  of  the  body. 

CONSTRU'CTI  VENESS.  A term  in  phrenology  indicative  of  the 
desire  in  man  to  construct  works  of  art,  and  in  the  lower  animals  to 
build  nests,  to  burrow,  to  make  huts,  <Scc.  Its  organ  is  situated  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  temple,  or  that  part  of  the  temporal  bone  which  is 
immediately  above  the  spheno-teniporal  suture. 

CONSU M'PTION  (co7isu77ie.7-e,  to  waste  away).  Emaciation  or 
wasting  away  of  the  bod)'.  Pulmonary  consumption  is  phthisis 

pu/)//07iatis  ; mesenteric  consumption,  7/iuras7/i7is. 

CONTABESCE'NTIA  (co7itahescere,  to  waste  away).  Atroj)hy,  or 
consumption  ; wasting  awav  of  every  organ. 

GONTACTILE  DISCRIMINATION.  The  faculty  of  detecting 
the  double  impression  made  on  the  surface  of  the  body  when  two  points 
are  made  simultaneously  to  touch  it  within  a given  distairce  of  each 
other.  See  Diaphoro77ietric  Co7//pass. 

CONTA'GION  {co7dayi/c77i,  for  contaep'o^a  touching,  from  co77tinyere, 
to  touch,  take  hold  of).  This  terra,  and  T//fectio7i,  generally  denote  the 
transmission  of  a poisonous  principle.  When  the  transmission  is 
effected  by  a material  substance,  and  is  brought  about  by  actual  contact, 
the  term  co77ta;iion  (immediate  contagion)  is  employed  ; but  when 
transmission  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  the  winds,  and  at  a 
distance,  the  mode  of  communication  is  called  v/fection  (mediate 
contagion).  In  other  words,  when  the  poisonous  principle  is  volatile 
and  communicable  through  the  medium  of  tlie  atmosphere,  it  is  i;»- 
fcctious  ; when  this  diffusibility  is  absent,  it  is  contayio/ts. 

CONTA'GIUM  VIVIJM.  A theory  respecting  germs  and  their 
development,  according  to  which  it  is  affirmed  that  germs  are  the  first 
causes  of  disease. 

CONTl'NUED  1)ISE.\SE.  A term  applied  to  a disease  with 
reference  to  its  form  or  type,  and  denoting  that  it  runs  its  course  with- 
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out  interruption  of  its  symptoms.  Simple  contimied fever  is  continued 
fever  lisvincr  no  specific  chiiracter. 

CONTO'RTED  (conlorfus,  twisted).  Twisted  in  such  a manner 
that  each  piece  of  a whorl,  in  boUny,  overlaps  its  neicrhhour  by  one 
margin,  and  is  overlapped  by  its  other  neighbour  by  the  other  margin,  as 
in  the  estivation  of  oleander.  See  JEsliraiiim. 

CONTR  ACTl'LIT  Y (coii/ra/iere,  to  draw  together).  The  property 
by  which  bodies  contract.  1.  Tbe  property  by  wbieh  tbe  fibrous 
tissues  return  to  tbeir  former  dimensions,  after  being  temporarily 
e.xtended.  2.  The  pro|)crty  of  tbe  muscular  fibre,  by  which  it  shortens 
in  length,  on  the  application  of  a stimulus,  while  it  increases  its  other 
dimensions.  See  Jrrilahility. 

CONTRA'CTJON  (conlrahere,  to  draw  together).  An  abnormal  and 
permanent  alteration  in  the  relative  position  and  forms  of  parts,  as  in 
club-foot  and  wry-neck.  Also,  a decrease  of  volume,  occasioned  bv 
diminution  of  temperature. 

C'ONTRA-FISSURA  (contra,  against,  a cleft).  A fracture 

of  the  skull,  produced  by  a conire-coup  opposite  to  tbe  itarl  oii  which 
the  blow  is  received. 

CONTRA-INDICANT  (contra,  against,  indicure,  to  show).  A 
circumstance  which  indicates  that  a certain  mode  of  treating  a par- 
ticular disease  is  not  to  be  adopted;  such  treatment  is,  in  fact,  contra- 
indicated. 

CONTRA-STI'MULANT.  That  wlikdi  acts  in  opposition  to  sti- 
mulants; that  which  diminishes  excitability.  I'niler  this  name  R.isnri 
explained  his  new  medic.al  doctrine  of  the  susceptibility  of  living  beiiuis 
to  exciting  influences,  and  of  tbeir  power  of  reacting  against  these 
influences;  and,  hence,  all  medicines  were  reduced  by  him  to  two 
classes — stimidant.t  and  contra- stimulants. 

CONTRA-STIiMUIjANTS.  Jfi/posthenics.  A class  of  medicines 
which  counteract  the  effects  of  stimulants,  and  de|)icssthe  vital  energies. 

CONTRE-COUR.  A term  .applied  to  that  variety  of  indirect 
fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  the  solution  of  continuity  occurs  at  a 
point  of  the  cranium  opposite  to  that  which  has  been  siiiick.  This  is 
called  hp  contre  coup. 

CONTRECTA'TK)  (tv-H/rcc/are,  to  handle).  A handling ; a term 
applied  to  tbe  operation  for  aneurysm,  by  manipulation. 

CONTU'SUM  (contundere,  to  bruise).  Contusion;  a bruise;  a 
lesion  occiisioned  by  a blow  from  a blunt  body,  witbout  appaient  wound. 
If  the  skin  be  divided,  the  lesion  is  called  a contused  wound. 

CO'NUS.  A cone ; a conical  body,  as  tbe  conus  anteriosus  or  in- 
fundibulum of  the  ventricle  of  the  heart;  the  coni  rena/e.s',  or  conical 
masses  forming  the  tubular  portion  of  the  kidney;  the  coni  rascutosi, 
or  conical  convolutions  of  the  vasa  efflnentia,  constituting  the  epi- 
didymis. ' 

CON  VAT.E'SCENCE  (conralescere,  to  grow  strong).  The  state  of 
recovery  ; the  period  between  the  termination  of  a disease  and  complete 
restoration  to  health.  See  Oonsane.scent. 

CONVOLU'I'.V  OSSA  (convolutus,  rolled  together).  A term 
applied  to  the  npjter  and  lower  turbinated  bones  of  tlie  nose. 

CON'VOLU'l  E (co7?t'o//<//«,  rolled  together).  Rolled  together  ; a 
term  a)>plied,  in  botany,  to  a form  of  vernation  or  (Estivation^ \n  which 
one  leaf  or  petal  is  wholly  rolled  up  in  another  leaf  or  petal. 
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CONVOLU'TION  (co/wulcare,  to  roll  toj^ctlicr).  The  state  of  any- 
thing  which  is  rolled  upon  itself.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
windings  and  turnings  of  the  cerebrum,  called  (^t/ri ; and  to  the  foldings 
of  the  small  intestines. 

CONVU'LSION  (convellere,  to  pull  together).  Memhrorum 
dislentio  ; eclampsis.  Violent  irregular  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
animal  life,  or  those  of  voluntary  motion,  with  alternate  rela.xations, 
commonly  called  a fit.  See  Spasm. 

CONVULSI'VA.  Spastica.  Agents  which  augment  the  irrita- 
bility of  muscles,  and  c.xcite  spasm  and  convulsion,  as  strychnia  and 
brucia.  These  excite  common  sensibility,  and  act  as  hypercBstlieiic  agents. 

COOPER’S  SALTS.  A cheap  material  consisting  of  a mixture  of 
chlorides,  of  considerable  deodorizing  power. 

COPAl'V'A  or  COPAI'BA.  An  oleo  resin  procured  from  the 
Copaifera  multijiipa  and  other  species.  It  is  incorrectly  called  a 
balsam,  as  it  contains  no  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid. 

[COPHO'SIS]  (KUK/)(i)ms,  hluntness,  deafness,  dulness  of  the  senses 
or  mind).  A term  generally  restricted  to  deafness. 

COPPER  {Ciipram,  quasi  cbs  Cyprimn,  from  the  island  Cyprus, 
where  it  was  first  wrought).  A red  metal,  found  in  tlie  common  ore 
called  copper  pyrites,  a double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron.  Among  its 
compounds  are  red  copper,  or  the  suboxide ; bhcck  copper,  or  the  pro- 
toxide ; copper  ylaiice,  or  the  protosulpbide  ; resm  0/ copper,  the  proto- 
chloride or  white  muriate  ; aud  the  tvhite  copper  of  the  Chinese,  an 
alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  iron. 

CO'PPERAS.  A technical  name  for  protosulphate  of  iron,  also 
called  ferrous  sulphate,  and  green  vitriol.  It  is  a mineral  composed  ot 
copper  or  iron  combined  with  sulnhuric  acid  (vitriol),  found  in  copper- 
mines,  commonly  of  a green  or  blue  colour.  Blue  copperas  is  sulphate 
of  copper,  also  called  blue  vitriol,  and  blue  stone. 

COPPER-COLIC.  Colic  occasioned  by  chronic  poisoning  by  copper; 
incidental  to  co|)per  plate  printers. 

COPPER-COLOUR.  The  “copper-colour”  of  the  syphilitic  tu- 
bercle is,  properly  speaking,  a reddish  yellow  bronm  ; it  is  the  red-brown 
with  a slight  admi.xture  of  yellow. 

[CO'PRAGOGUES]  (kott/oos,  fujccs,  dywyot,  expeller).  Ecco- 
protica.  Purgatives  ; medicines  for  expelling  faces. 

[COPROPHO'RIA]  {Ko-npos,  dung,  faces,  and  (j)opio),tn  carry). 
The  carrying  of  dung;  the  act  of  purging. 

[COPRO'STASIS]  (xoTTpo's,  faces,  'laTppu,  to  make  to  stand). 
Costiveness  ; undue  retention  of  the  faces  in  the  intestines. 

COR,  CORDIS.  The  heart,  the  cenlr.al  organ  of  circulation  ; figu- 
ratively the  seat  of  feeling  and  passion.  It  corresponds  with  the  Greek 
words  a)}/’.  co>'t™'ted  from  Ktap,  and  anp^in,  both  signifying  the  heart. 

[CO'RACOID]  PROCESS  (adp«^,  Kopasos,  a crow,  eTiJov, likeness). 
The  crow' s-beak-shaped  ojfshoot ; a process  of  bone  arising  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  a crow’s  beak.  It  was  also  formerly  named  the  aiikyroid  pruays, 
though  in  one  passage  Galen  uses  the  name  as  synonymous  with 
akromion,  and  as  distinguished  from  that  process. 

Korako-brachialis.  A muscle  arising  from  the  apex  of  the  korakoid 
process,  and  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  of  the  humerus. 

COR'ALLINE.  A red  organic  colouring  matter,  derived  from 
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carbolic  (pbciiic)  acid,  and  capable  of  producing  poisonous  effects,  as  in 
sock-poisoninsr. 

CO'RDIALS  {cor,  tbe  heart).  Cardiacs.  'Warm  medicines  ; medi- 
cines which  increase  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  quicken  the  circula- 
tion. 

[CORKTO'MIA]  KORETOMIA.  This  term,  and  some  others 
compounded  with  kore  (Kopii),  the  pupil,  will  be  found  in  their  proper 
place  under  the  letter  K. 

CO'RIUM  (xopior,  skin,  bide,  leather).  A term  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  synonymous  witli  derma,  or  the  internal  layer  of  the  skin. 
See,  however,  Chorion,  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek  xdfuor,  though 
the  Latin  dictionaries  refer  the  term  coriuin  to  the  same  origin. 

[CO'RMOGENS]  (noio/uds,  the  trunk  of  a tree,  ylvonai,  to  be  pro- 
duced). A term  ap])licd,  in  botany,  to  a class  oi'  Acrojeiis,  in  wliich 
there  is  a distinct  a.xis  of  growth,  or  stem  and  root,  symnietricalh' 
clothed  with  leaves.  Jn  tlicsc  we  find  a truce  of  something  equivalent 
to  the  sexes  of  Exogens  and  Endogens.  'J'hey  comprise  the  Ferns, 
Mosses,  Eqnisetums,  &c.  See  Tliul/oi/ciis. 

[CO'RMUSl  (s'dfijuo'v,  the  trunk  of  a tree).  Tlie  enlarged  subterra- 
nean base  of  the  stem  of  Colehictim,  of  Arum,  &c.,  falsely  called  root 
or  Imll). 

CORN  (cornn,  a horn).  A growth  of  thickened  cuticle,  not  merely 
lying  upon  the  true  skin,  like  a valtosit;/,  but  penetrating  into  it.  What 
arc  called  so/l  corns,  between  the  toes,  are  not  alwats  corns,  but  fun- 
gous warts,  growing  from  the  cutis  vcia, 

CO'RNEA  {Cornells,  horny).  Corn  a pcUucida.  The  transparent 
horny  portion  of  the  external  tunic  of  the  eye,  (itting  into  the 
sclerotica  ns  a watch-glass  (its  into  its  frame.  Cornea  opaca  i.s  a 
term  formerly  api)lied  to  the  sclerotica;  it  is  synonymous  with  alhnpo 
and  leucoma. 

Cornea  conica  or  cacumina/a.  A disease  in  which  the  cornea,  re- 
taining its  transparency,  projects  in  a conical  or  sugar-loaf  form.  The 
affection  is  sometimes  called  konophthalmia  and  transparent  staphv- 
loma. 

CURNEl'TlS.  An  unclassical  term  for  keralilis  or  inflammation 
of  the  cornea.  Corneitis  interstitudis  s.  diffusa  is  distinguished  by  a 
general,  minute  mottling  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  conica. 
Corneitis  pannosa  is  characterized  by  uniform  opacity,  traversed  by 
long  veins,  resembling  apiece  of  red  cloth  or  pannus. 

CORNl'CULA  LARY'NGLS  {cornicidum,  a little  horn).  Cupitida 
Santorini.  Two  small  pyriform  cartilages  surmounting  the  summit  of 
the  aryta-noid  cartilages. 

CORNU  AM.Mti'Nl.S  {cornu,  n horn).  A designation  of  the  pies  % 
hippocampi  of  the  brain,  from  its  being  bent  like  a rain’s  horn,  the 
famous  crest  of  .Jupiter  Ammon. 

CORNU  CE'KVl.  Stag's  or  Hart's  horn  ; the  horn  and  horn- 
shavings  of  the  Cerrus  Elephas,  formerly  so  much  used  for  the  pre- 
jiaration  of  ammonia,  that  the  alkali  was  commonly  called  or 
of  Hartshorn. 

CORNU  IIUMA'NUM.  The  human /tora  ,•  a horny  substance  pro- 
duced by  induration  of  the  sceieiion  of  a sebiferous  duct  or  hair-folli- 
cle, and  its  projection  through  the  aperture  of  the  sac. 

COltNU  USTUM.  Burnt  horn  ; phosphate  of  lime,  prep.ared  from 
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lioni  by  fire.  Spiritus  cornu  usti  is  the  result  of  the  drstriu  tive  distil- 
lation of  hartshorn. 

CORNUA  OP  THE  VENTRICLES  {cornu,  a horn).  Each  lateral 
ventricle  of  the  brain  has  been  divided  into  a body  or  central  portion  ; 
an  anterior  or  divcniinp  cornu ; a ])ostcrior  or  converpinff  cornu  ; and  an 
inferior  or  descending  cornu : bence  tlie  appellation  of /ncorne,  applied 
to  tliis  cavity. 

CORNU  A SACRALIA  {cornu,  a horn).  Horns  of  the  sacrum; 
two  tubercles,  forming  notches,  which  transmit  the  last  sacral 
nerves. 

CORNUA  UTERI  {cornu,  a horti).  Tlie  horn  like  appearance  of 
the  angles  of  the  uterus  in  certain  animals. 

C0R0'L(;A  (dim.  of  corona,  a crown).  Liter.ally,  a little  crown. 
The  internal  envelope  of  the  floral  apjiaratus.  Its  separate  pieces  are 
called  petals ; when  these  are  distinct  from  one  another,  the  corolla  is 
termed  polg-petalnus  ; when  they  coliere,  gumo-peUdous,  or  incorrectly 
mono-pet alous.  The  petals  of  a corolla,  as  well  as  the  sepals  of  a 
c.ily.x,  are  leaves  metamorphosed  for  their  special  function,  and  liable 
to  resume  the  typical  state  of  leaves  if  exposed  to  any  disturbing  cause. 

CORO'LLlFLO'Rj'E  {corolla,  the  inner  envelope  of  the  flower, 
dos,  a flower).  A sub-class  of  exogenous  plants,  cbaracterized  by  the 
presence  of  a calyx  and  a corolla,  and  by  united  petals,  bearing  the 
stamens. 

CORO'NA.  A crown  ; whatever  surrounds  any  parts  like  a crown, 
as  the  corona  glandis,  the  prominent  margin  of  the  glans  penis;  corona 
tubulorum,  a circle  of  minute  tubes  surrounding  each  of  Peyer’s  glands, 
opening  into  the  intestine,  but  closed  at  the  other  extremity;  corona 
Veneris,  a term  for  venereal  blotches  jippcariirg  on  the  forehead  ; corona 
or  zona  ciliaris,  the  indented  circle  on  the  vitreous  humor,  caused  by 
the  ciliary  processes.  Hence  also  the  terms  cororro/,  apjtlied  to  a suture 
of  the  skull;  and  corowary/,  applied  to  vessels,  ncives,  a valve  of  the 
heart,  &c. 

CORO'NAL  ASPECT  {corona,  the  crown  of  the  head).  An  .aspect 
towards  the  plane  of  the  corona  or  crown  of  the  head.  The  term  coro- 
nad  is  used  adverbially  to  signify  “ towards  the  coronal  aspect.”  See 
Anatomg.  page  32. 

[COKO'NE]  {Kopibvn,  a crow).  The  acute  process  of  the  lower 
jaw-bone;  so  named  from  its  supposed  likeness  to  a crow’s  bill. 

[CORO'NOID]  (Kopwni,  a crow,  tlSos,  likeness).  The  designa- 
tion of  a process  of  the  ulna,  from  its  being  shaped  like  a crow’s 
beak. 

CORPSE  {corpus,  a body).  This  term  is  now  restricted  to  a body 
without  life  (cadaver),  but  it  was  formerly  ap|>lied  also  to  the  body  of 
a living  person. — “A  valiant  cor/)se,  where  force  and  beauty  met.” — 
Surrey. 

CORPSE-LIGHT.  A name  applied  by  miners  to  the  blue  flame 
which  is  frequently  observed  to  play  around  the  candles,  indicating  that 
the  quantity  of  fire  damp  in  the  mine  is  only  a little  below  that  required 
to  forirr  an  explosive  mixture.  It  is  called  also  corpse-candle. 

CO'KPULENCE  {corpus,  the  body).  An  excessive  increase  of  the 
body  from  accumulation  of  fat.  As  a remedy,  Mr-.  William  Ranting 
recommended,  from  his  own  e.xpcricnce,  great  moderation  in  the  use  of 
sugar  and  starch  in  diet.  See  Ohesitg. 
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CO'RPUS.  A body.  Plural,  Corpora.  Hence — 

1.  Corpora  allncuniia,  mammillaria.  vcl  pisi/brmia.  Two  white, 
mammillary,  pisiform  bodies,  situated  behind  the  tuber  cinereum,  ami 
between  the  crura  cerebri.  They  are  also  called  coipora  btdbi  fornicis, 
from  their  forming;  part  of  the  crura  of  the  forni.x. 

2.  Corpora  ami/lacea.  Laminated  bodies  found  in  the  prostate,  oc- 
casionally accumulating  so  as  to  form  prostatic  concretions. 

3.  Corpora  A rantii,  vcl  sesamokka.  Three  sm.all,  hard  tubercles, 
of  the  size  of  sesanuim-secds,  situated  on  the  points  of  the  three  semi- 
lunar valves  of  the  heart,  and  named  after  Arantius  of  Bologna. 

4.  Corpora  cavernosa  (caverna,  a cavern).  Two  lengthened  bodies, 
constituting  the  chief  bulk  of  the  body  of  the  penis.  They  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  incom|)lcte  jiartition,  named  septum  pectiiii forme. 

5.  Corpora  penicukita  (geniculuin,  a knot).  Two  A'hoW// prominences, 
the  e.rternal  and  the  internal,  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  thalami  ner- 
vorum opticornm. 

().  Corpora  Mulpkihiana.  S])lcnic  vesicles  ; sm.all,  white,  roundish 
bodies,  embedded  in  the  splenic  ])ulp,  and  connected  with  the  twigs  of 
the  small  arteries. 

7.  Corpora  olivaria.  Two  o^ire-slia])cd  eminences  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  On  making  a section  of  tlie  corpus  olivare,  an  ov.al  medul- 
lary substance  is  seen,  surrounded  by  cineritious  matter,  and  called 
corpus  dentutum  eminentiai  oliraris. 

15.  Corpora  pi/ramidatia.  Two  narrow  convex  cords,  situalcd  ono 
on  each  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

9.  Coipora  (potdriyemina.  The  four  optic  lobes,  situated  immediately 
behind  the  third  ventricle  and  posterior  commissure.  The  anterior  pair 
are  termed  nates  ; the  posterior  ])air,  testes. 

10.  Corpora  restiformia  (vcs\\s,  a cord).  Two  cord-like  processes, 
extending  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  cerebellum. 

11.  Corpora  striata  (stria,  a streak).  Two  streaky  eminences  in  the 
lateral  ventricle,  termed  by  Gall  the  great  superior  ganglion  of  the 
brain. 

12.  Corpus  cdbicans  \c\  niyrum.  A small  whitish  or  dark-coloured 
mass — the  reduced  corpus  lutcum,  after  p.arturiiion. 

13.  Corpus  callosum  (callus,  hardness).  The  hard  substance  which 
communicates  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  ; also  called  com- 
missura  magna. 

14.  Coipus  cavernosum  vagince.  The  erectile  spongy  tissue  of  the 
viigina,  termed  by  Degraaf  retiforme,  or  net-like. 

15.  Coipus  ciliarc.  The  radiated  wreath  or  circle  consisting  of  the 
ciliiiry  ])rocesses,  or  triangular  folds,  formed  apparently  by  the  plaiting 
of  the  middle  and  intcnvil  l.ayer  of  the  choroid. 

l(i.  Corpus  dvntatum  vcl  serratum.  A yellowish  matter  which  ap- 
petirs  ou  making  a section  of  the  crura  cerebelli. 

17.  Corpus  jimbriatum  {^n\h\\a,  11.  fringe).  A narrow  white  band 

[the  lateral  tliin  edge  oftlie  fornix,  also  called  twnia  hipjwcanipi. 

18.  Corpus  geniculalum  cdternum  ci  internum.  Two  rounded  eleva- 
tions of  the  thalami  optici. 

19.  Coipus  Highmorianum.  A prominence  of  the  superior  ptirt  of 
the  testis,  so  called  from  Highmore  of  Oxford.  See  Mediastinum  testis. 
I 20.  Corpus  luteum  (lutcus,  yellow).  The  cic.atrix  left  in  the  ovarium, 
lin  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  a Graaftian  vesicle. 
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'21.  Corpus  pampiniforme  (pampinus,  a tendril,  forma,  likeness).  A 
tendril-like  jilexus  of  the  spermatic  vein. 

22.  Corpiispapillure.  The  soft,  pulpy,  gelatinous  matter  which  rests 
on  the  rete  mucosum  of  the  skin. 

23.  Corpus  psalloides.  Another  name  for  the  l^ra,  considered  by 
Gall  as  the  genera!  union  of  the  communicating  filaments  of  the  fornix. 
See  Psalloides. 

24.  Corpus  rhotnhoideum.  Ganglion  of  the  cerebellum  ; a gray  bodv 
observed  in  the  centre  of  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  if  an 
incision  be  made  through  the  outer  third  of  the  organ. 

25.  Corpus  spongiosum  (spongia,  a sponge).  A lengthened  body 
situated  in  the  groove  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  two  corpora  caver- 
nosa. 

CORPU'SeULUM  (dim.  of  cojyww,  a body).  A corpuscle,  or  small 
body.  1.  Corpuseida  amglacea  are  small  bodies,  resembling  starch- 
granules,  found  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
in  states  of  disease.  2.  Corpuscula  lactiis  is  a term  given  by  Wagner 
to  certain  oval-shaped  nervous  masses  enveloped  by  the  nervous 
papilla;  destined  for  the  faculty  of  touch  ; ilu-se  are  the  axile  corp?tscles 
ofKolliker.  3.  Corpuscula  Purkinge  are  minute  cells  scattered  abun- 
dantly through  the  substance  of  bone.  4.  Corpuseida  splenis  are 
minute  whitish  spots  scattered  through  the  substance  of  the  spleen. 
See  Tactile  Coipusclc. 

CORRELA'TION.  A term  applied  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Grove,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  “ Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,”  to  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  phenomena,  such  as  heat  and  electricity,  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, &c.  The  application  of  the  word  has  latterly  been  extended  to 
classes  of  phenomena  which  might  be  more  accurately  referred  to 
analogy. 

Correlation  of  growth.  A term  denoting  the  empirical  law  that  cer- 
tain structures,  not  necessarily  or  usually  connected  together  by  any 
discoverable  link,  invariably  co-exist  or  are  associated  with  each  other, 
but  do  not,  so  far  as  human  observation  goes,  occur  apart.  'J'hus  the 
presence  of  mammary  glands  is  associated  with  two  condyles,  but  not 
with  a single  condyle,  on  the  occipital  bone;  ruminating  animals,  but 
no  others,  have  cleft  feet ; cats  which  are  entirely  white,  and  have  blue 
eyes,  are  usually  deaf. 

CO'RRIGENS  (corrigere,  to  make  straight).  A constituent  part  of 
a medicinal  formula,  signifying  “ that  which  corrects  its  operation  ” Sec 
Prescription. 

CORRO'BORANTS  {corrohorare,  to  strengthen).  Remedies  which 
impart  strength  and  give  tone. 

CORRO'SIVE  SUBLIMATE  (cojTorfo'c,  to  cat  away).  Mercuric 
chloride.  The  pcrchloride  of  mercury,  lately  the  bichloride,  formerly 
the  oxymuriate.  See  Hydrargyrum. 

CORRO'SIVES  {corrodere.  to  eat  away).  Substances  which  have 
the  power  of  wearing  away  nr  consuming  bodies,  as  caustics,  &c. 

CORRUGA'TOR  SUPERCI'LII  {corrugare,  to  wrinkle).  A mus- 
cle which  knits  and  contracts  the  brow  into  wrinkles. 

CORTEX.  The  bark,  rind,  or  outer  covering  of  plants.  The  term 
is  sometimes  applied  to  other  envelopes,  as  cortex  ori,  or  egg- 
shell. 

CORTI,  FIBRES  OF.  Corti's  Rods.  Minute,  rod-like  bodies,  of 
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definite  form  and  length,  and  more  or  less  of  cellular  structure,  found 
in  the  scala  media  of  the  cochlea,  the  vibrations  of  which  are  supposed 
to  act  directly  upon  the  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

CORTICAL  SUBSTANCE  (corteor,  bark).  The  e.vterior  part  of 
the  brain,  also  termed  cineriiioiis,  and  of  the  kidney. 

CO'RYMB  {coryrnbus,  a cluster  of  ivy-berries,  or  the  like).  A form 
of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  lower  stalks  are  so  long  that  their  flowers 
are  elevated  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  uppermosi  flowers.  The 
e.vpansion  of  the  flowers  of  a corymb  is  centripetal.  See  Fufcide. 

Corymbose.  This  term  is  applied  to  a singular  and  fatal  form  of 
small  pox.  in  which  the  eruption  appears  in  patches  or  clu.Uers. 

[CORY^^ZA|  (/(dpi/^a,  from  Koppu,  or  Kiipa.  the  head).  An  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nose,  and  its 
contiguous  cavities,  usually  arising  from  cold.  It  is  also  called  ^mverfo, 
nasal  catarrh,  cold  in  the  head,  &c.  See  Catarrh. 

[COSME'TIC]  (Koo-yuiiTiKtis  skillcd  in  decorating,  from  Koapos, 
order).  To  what  “ base  uses  ” may  a word  descend,  when  a derivative 
of  hosmos,  which  represents  the  itnivn'sc,  from  its  perfect  order  and 
arrangement,  as  opposed  to  the  iiidiyesta  violes  of  Chaos,  is  known  only 
as  a remedy  for  imiiroving  the  complc.\ion,  and  removing  blotches  and 
freckles  from  the  face! 

CO'SMOLINE.  A yellow,  semi-solid  body  obtained  from  |)etroleum, 
and  supposed  to  be  a mi.Kture  of  parujfhis. 

CO'STA.  A rib.  The  ribs  arc  divided  into — 

1.  The  true,  or  sleriio-vertebral.  The  upper  seven  pairs,  so  called 
because  they  are  united  by  their  cartilages  to  the  sternum  ; they  are 
called  ciislvdes,  or  the  preservers  of  the  heart. 

2.  Tlie  false,  or  vertebral.  The  remaining  five  pairs,  which  are  suc- 
cessively united  to  the  lowest  true  rib,  and  to  each  other.  The  last 
two  are  called _//(;«//«//  ribs. 

3.  The  vertcliral  e.vtremity  of  a rib  is  called  the  head;  the  contracted 
part  which  adjoins  it  forms  tlie  neck;  at  the  back  of  the  rib  is  the 
tubercle;  further  outward  the  bone  bends  forwards,  producing  the  a/i///e, 
from  which  proceeds  the  body,  which  passes  forwards  and  downwards, 
to  the  sternal  e.itremity. 

4.  Costed.  A term  applied  to  the  cartilayes  which  serve  to  prolong 
the  ribs  forward  to  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  thorax. 

5.  Costo-.  A word  compounded  with  scver.il  terms  denoting 
muscles  arising  from  the  ribs.  Hence  we  have  costo-abdomhialis, 
another  name  for  the  obliquus  exteruus  abdominis,  descendens,  or 
external  flat  muscle  of  the  abdomen  ; costo-clavicidaris  or  sub-clavius 
muscle;  costo-coracoideus  or  jiectoralis  minor  muscle;  costo-scupularis 
or  scriatus  magnus  muscle  ; and  coslo-trachelius  or  scalenus  anticus 
muscle. 

CO'STl VENESS.  This  term  is  perhaps  a corruption  of  constip.v 
tion,  undue  retention  of  the  fa-ccs  in  the  bowels. 

CO'TTON.  The  filamentous  covering  of  the  seeds  of  several  species 
of  Gossypium,  a genus  of  Malvaceous  plants,  indigenous  in  India  and 
America,  and  quite  distinct  from  tlie  genus  Bombux,  a species  of  which 
is  frequently  called  Cotton-tree  and  Silk  Cotton-tree, 

[COTYLE'DON]  K0Tii\i|3<ie,  a cavity).  The  seed-lobe  of  a 
plant.  Plants  have  been  distinguished,  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  their  cotvledons,  into  dicoti/ledonous,  or  those  which  have  two 
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cotylocIoMS  in  tlieir  seeds;  mono-col >/l id onon'i,  or  those  which  have  only 
one  ; and  a-cutyladomms,  or  those  wliich  have  none. 

[CO'TYLOiDl  CAVITY  (xo-ry\Tj,  a small  cup,  siSov,  like- 
ess).  A designation  of  the  acelaJndum,  or  socket  of  the  hip-bonc, 
derived  from  its  deep  C!(jo-shaped  cavity. 

COUCHING.  The  depression  or  displacement  of  a cataract;  an 
operation  consisting  in  the  depression  of  the  opaque  lens  below  the  axis 
of  vision,  by  means  of  a needle.  Sec  Rcclination. 

COU'MARIN.  The  odoriferous  principle  of  the  Tonka-bean,  the 
produce  of  Coumarouna  odorata,  of  the  Ilowcrs  of  Melilotus  officinalis, 
of  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  &c.  See  Hay-Fever. 

COUNTER-EXTENSION.  A means  of  reducing  a fracture,  by 
making  extension  in  the  opposite  direction.  See  EHcnsion. 

COUNTER-INDICATION.  An  indic.ation  contrary  to  another 
indication;  a circumstance  which  forbids  the  application  of  a remedy 
which  had  been  indicated  by  other  circumstances. 

COUNTER-IRRITATION.  Aiitagoiiisin.  The  production  of  an 
artificial  or  secondary  disease,  in  order  to  relieve  another  or  primary 
one.  Dr.  Parry  calls  this  the  “cure  of  diseases  by  conversion.”  But 
as  the  secondary  disease  is  not  always  a state  of  irritation,  Pereira  sirg- 
gested  the  use  of  some  other  term,  as  countcr-morbijic.  The  practice  is 
also  called  derivation  and  revulsion. 

COUNTER-OPENING.  Contra-aperlura.  An  opening  made  in 
a second  part  of  an  abscess,  opposite  to  a first. 

COUP-DE-SANG.  Blood-stroke.  An  instantaneous  and  universal 
congestion,  without  any  escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels.  This  is  a 
form  of  haiinorrhagc,  occurring  in  the  brain,  the  lungs,  &c. 

COUP-DE-SOLEI L.  InsoUUio  ; eret/iisiims  tropicus;  heat-apnple.ry 
or  sunstroke.  An  affection  of  tlie  head,  produced  by  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  allied  to  simple  apoplexy. 

COUP  or  TOUR-DE-M AITRE.  A mode  of  introducing  the 
sound,  witli  the  convexity  directed  towards  the  abdomen. 

COUPERO'SE  (the  French  term  for  co;)/)cras).  Goutte-rose.  The 
Akne,  or  gutta  rosacea,  or  carbunclcd  face  ; so  named  from  the  redness 
of  the  spots.  See  Acne. 

COW-ITCH  or  COWHAGE.  A substance  procured  from  the 
strong,  brown,  stinging  hairs,  covering  the  legume  of  Mucutia  pruriens, 
and  employed  as  a mechanical  anthelmintic. 

CO WPER’S  GLANDS.  Accessory  Glands.  Two  small  lobulatcd 
glands,  of  about  the  size  of  peas,  placed  parallel  to  each  other  before 
the  i)rostate  “ gland.” 

COW-POX.  The  small-po.x  of  cattle  ; the  vernacular  name  for 
Vaccinia,  from  its  having  been  derived  from  the  cow.  See  Vac- 
cinia. 

CO'XA.  The  hip,  or  haunch;  the  hip-bone  ; the  joint  of  the  hip. 
The  term  is  synonymous  with  coxendir. 

1.  Os  coraruin.  Another  term  for  the  os  iliacum,  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  os  innominatum . 

2.  Cox-(dyia  (^a\yos,  pain).  Morbus  coxce.  A hybrid  term  for 
ischialgia,  or  pain  of  the  hip  or  haunch.  As  the  hip-joint  consists  of 
three  distinct  parts,  the  disease  |)resent3  the  three  forms,  arthritic, 
acetabular,  and  femond. 

COXjELU'VIUM  {coxa,  the  hip,?«rare,  to  wash).  The  hip-bath,  or 
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demi-huin  of  the  French,  in  whic  h the  patient  is  immersed  as  liigh  as  to 
the  urabilirus  or  liip. 

CRAB-LOUSE.  The  pediculus  puhis,  or  morpio  ; a species  of  louse 
distinguished  hy  the  vheloid  structure  of  its  legs,  and  frequently  induc- 
ing local  prurigo  ; it  is  found  chiefly  infesting  the  groins  of  uncleanly 
persons. 

CR.AB-YAWS.  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  hard  ex- 
crescences occurring  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  See  I'nimltoesia. 

CRAMP  {Kravijif,  (Jeruian,  contraction).  Spasm;  sudden  ami 
violent  contraction  of  tlie  muscles. 

I [CRA'NIUM]  (hfttti/tov,  the  skull).  The  skull,  or  cavity  which 
I contains  the  brain,  its  memhranes,  ami  vessels.  'J'he  inner  and  outer 
surfaces  of  the  hones  are  composed  of  com|)act  layers,  called  the  e.rtennd 
ovfhrous,  and  the  interned  or  vitreous,  tables  of  the  skull.  There  is 
an  intermediate  cellular  texture,  termed  diptue,  which  is  similar  to  the 
caucelli  of  other  hones. 

1.  Crauio-dasm  {k\uw,  to  break  into  pieces).  An  operation  for 
diminishing  the  foetal  head  in  cases  of  dangerous  parturition,  proposed 
to  he  employed  instead  of  craniotomy  and  cephalotripsy. 

2.  Cranio-lopy  (Aoyov,  discourse).  A description  of  the  external 
form  of  the  human  skull,  as  indicative  of  mental  powers  and  moral 
qualities.  It  is  also  tmweA  phrenology. 

3.  Cranio-scopy  (^cTKoirtw,  to  observe).  An  inspection  of  the  skull. 
Dr.  Pritchard  charaeteri/.ed  the  |irimitive  forms  of  the  sktill  according 
to  the  width  of  the  breyniu,  or  space  hetweeu  the  parietal  bones  : hence 
we  have — 

«.  The  steno  hreynude  (o-tci/os,  narrow),  or  ^Ethiopian  variety. 

j3.  The  nieso-breymuie  (uia-os,  middle),  or  Caucasian  variety. 

y.  The  ptaty-breymede  (-TrAaxus,  broad),  or  Mongolian  varietv. 

4.  Cranio-tabes.  Softening  of  the  cranium,  which  yields  elastically, 
like  card-board  ; occurring  in  richets. 

5.  Cranio-tomy  (rofi)!,  incision).  The  operation  of  opening  the 
head  of  the  hetus  in  |)arturition,  by  means  of  perforating  instruments, 
crushing  the  skull  and  removing  the  fragments. 

CRA'PULA  (^  )nnr«X)j,  the  result  of  a debauch).  Drunkenness, 
debauch;  especially  in  its  consequences,  the  next  day's  head-ache, 
sickness,  &c. 

[CK.V'SIS]  (s-fidorit,  a blending  together,  from  s-rpaeru/n,  to  mix). 
A mixture  of  the  constituents  of  a liquid,  as  of  the  blood.  The 
term  is  also  synonymous  with  temperament,  which  conveys  the  same 
idea. 

CR.\SS.\ME'NTUM  {crassus,  thick).  The  cruor,  or  clot  of  blood, 
consisting  of  Hhriu  and  red  globules  with  serum. 

CREAM  OF  TART.'VR.  Potasses  iaiiras  acida.  An  acid  salt 
obtained  from  the  crude  tartar  which  is  deposited  during  the  fermenta- 
tion of  grnpe-juicc. 

CRE'ASOTE  and  CRE.ATIN.  These  terms  will  be  found  in 
their  pro))er  place  under  the  letter  K. 

CREEPING  SICKNESS  {Kriebdkrunhheit].  The  name  by  which 
the  gangrenous  form  of  Ergotism  is  known  iu  Germany. 

[CREiMWSTER]  (xptpfiu),  to  suspend).  A muscle  which  arises 
from  tlie  middle  of  Poupart’s  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  os  puhis. 
It  draws  up  or  suspends  the  testis.  ' 
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Aremasieric  aitcn/.  Spcrmatirn  externa;  a branch  of  the  epigastric 
artery  which  supplies  the  cremaster  muscle. 

CREMATION  (cremure,  to  burn,  to  consume  by  fire).  Tlie 
destruction  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  and  the  calcination  of  the  bones 
by  fire. 

[CREMOCA'RPIUM]  (^Kpi/anu),  to  suspend,  Kiipno^,  fruit).  A 
dry,  compound  fruit,  breaking  up  longitudinally  into  indehiscent  cocci, 
which  are  suspended,  for  a time,  from  a bipartite  carpophore,  as  in 
Umbellifei'a:.  See  Schizocarp  and  Pokikrnitim. 

CRE'MOR  PTI'SANj®  (cremor,  thick  juice,  ■nTtrrdint,  barle)'- 
groats).  The  thick  juice  of  barlcv  ; panada-water;  gruel  of  fiuinentv. 

[CRE'NIC]  ACID  a fountain).  Krenic  Acid.  A term 

applied  by  Berzelius  to  a species  of  extractive  matter  contained  in  spring 
water.  This  name  is  also  applied  to  an  acid  found  combined  with  am- 
monia in  vegetable  mould. 

CREPITA'TION  (crc;uVa7-c,  to  creak).  The  grating  sensation,  or 
noise,  occasioned  by  pressing  the  finger  upon  a part  affected  with  em- 
physema ; or  by  the  ends  of  a fracture  when  moved  ; or  by  certain  salts 
during  calcination. 

CRE'PITUS  (crepitare,  freq.  of  creparc,  to  crackle).  A crackling 
noise,  as  crepitus  dentium,  gnashing  i f the  teeth  ; tlie  peculiar  rcd/le 
of  pneumonia;  the  (/ruling/  made  by  joints,  from  a deficiency  of 
synovia  ; the  grating  together  of  the  rough  surfaces  of  broken  bone,  &.C. 

[CRE’SYL]  (sptas,  flesh,  b\?i,  matter).  A radical  hvdro-carbon 
existing  in  crude  kreasote.  Crest/lic  a/cuhol  orcresol  is  an  oily  liquid  c.x- 
tracted  from  coal-tar,  homologous  with  jihenylic  alcohol  or  carbolic  acid. 

CRE'TA.  Chalk;  a native  friable  carbonate  of  lime,  commonly 
called  wliitivfi ; used  in  producing  carbonic  acid  gas. 

CRETIFICA'TION  (crela,  chalk,  _/icrr,  to  become).  The  forma- 
tion of  earthy  and  other  matter,  into  which  tubercle  sometimes 
degenerates. 

CRE'TINISM.  “A  condition  of  imperfect  devclo|iment  and  de- 
formity of  the  whole  body,  especially  of  the  head,  occurring  in  the 
valleys  of  certain  mountainous  districts,  and  attended  by  feebleness  or 
absence  of  the  mental  faculties  and  special  senses,  and  often  associated 
with  goitre.” — Nom.  of  Dis.  The  term  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  cretiiia,  a miserable  creature;  and  the  various  names,  cretin,  trol- 
teln,  lalten,  yochen,  euyot,  &c.,  all  convey  a similar  meaning.  See  Goitre. 

1.  Complete  Cretinism.  Incurable  I’retinism.  “ Cretinism,  character- 
ized by  idiotcy,  dcaf-dumbness,  deficiency  of  general  sensibility,  and 
absence  of  the  reproductive  ]iowci'.” 

"2.  Incomplete  Cretinism.  Curable  cretinism.  “ A degree  of  cre- 
tinism in  which  the  mental  faculties,  though  limited,  arc  capable  of 
development;  the  head  is  moderately  well-formed  and  erect,  the  special 
senses,  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  the  reproductive  powers  arc  present.” 
— Nom.  of  Dis. 

CRI'BRIFORM  {crihriformis,  from  crilirnm.  a sieve,  and  ^orwa, 
likeness).  Sieve-like;  a term  applied  to  the  |)latc  of  the  ethmoid  hone, 
from  its  being  perforated  like  a sieve;  and  to  a fascia  connected  with 
the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  forming  one  of  the  coverings  of  femo- 
ral hernia,  perforated  with  numerous  openings  for  the  passage  of  lym- 
phatic vessels. 

fCRl'CO-]  (/rpi'sov,  a ring).  A word  compounded  with  several 
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terms  denoting  muscles  of  tlic  chorda'  vocales  and  rima  glottidis,  as 
the  cnco-ihyroideus,  &c.  The  crico-lht/roid  inemlmiue  is  one  of  the 
three  ligaments  which  connect  the  cricoid  to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
term  cricoid  is  applied  to  a ring-like  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

CRl'NONES.  Grubs;  a secretion  from  the  sebaceous  glands,  ap- 
pearing on  the  arms,  legs,  and  hack  of  infants;  a synonym  of  come- 
dones, but  derived,  perhaps,  from  crinis,  a hair,  suggestive  of  the/cuvn 
of  the  contents  of  the  glands — hair-like  glullons  ! 

CRI'SIS  (h/iuVu),  to  decide).  Literally,  a decision  or  judgment.  An 
event  or  period,  which  marks  changes  or  terminations  in  disease. 

CRTSTA  GALLI.  A cock’s  comb;  and  hence  the  cnV//br7«  or 
comb  like  process  of  the  cthmoi'd  bone. 

CRl'TICAL  (vpiVto,  to  decide).  A term  applied  to  symptoms  or 
periods  especially  connected  with  changes  in  a disease,  as  sudden  per- 
spiration, diarrhoea,  or  a deposit  in  the  urine  ; and  to  certain  dugs  upon 
which  febrile  disorders  are  iirone  to  take  a favourable  turn. 

CRO'CUS  (k/oo'kov).  Saffron;  a substance  consisting  of  the  dried 
stigma  and  ]iart  of  the  style  of  Crocus  sa/ivus,  or  safl'ron  crocus. 

The  term  Crocus  was  formerly  ajndied  to  oxides  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  the  metals,  from  their  sujf'ron  colour  : thus  we  have  crocus 
niarlis,  or  oxide  of  iron ; crocus  metullorum,  or  oxide  of  antimony  ; 
crocus  Ceneris,  or  oxide  of  copper. 

CROSS-BlR'l’lI.  Purodinia perversa.  Labour  impeded  by  preter- 
natural presentation  of  the  foetus  or  its  membranes. 

[CROTA'PIllTES]  (spoTafpi'Tiiv,  of  the  KpoTarfios,  or  the 
temples).  The  term  nvs,  or  muscle,  being  understood,  we  have 
here  another  name  of  the  temporalis  muscle,  occupying  a considerable 
c.xtcnt  of  the  side  of  the  head  and  filling  the  tcmpoial  fossa. 

[CROTAPIII'TICJ  NERV'E  (xpoTatpos,  the  temple).  A name 
given  by  Palletta  to  a portion  of  the  Fifth  Pair,  which  he  considered 
to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  the  common  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair, 
or  iiortio  major  ; the  kiotaphitic,  agreeing  with  the  portio  minor  of 
other  anatomists  ; and  the  buccinator. 

CROTON-Ol  Ij.  Oil  of  tiglium.  A drastic  oil  procured  from  the 
seeds  of  Croton  tiglium,  or  Purging  Croton,  a Euphorbiaceous  plant 
growing  in  tropical  countries. 

Croton-chloral.  The  chlonitcd  aldehyde  of  crotonic  acid.  It  pos- 
sesses no  relation  whatever  to  croton  oil. 

[CRO'TOPllUS]  (x()()xos,  a pulse).  Crotoph  ittm.  A term  import- 
ing painful  pulsation,  or  throbbing  in  the  temple. 

CROUP.  The  Cgnanchc  trachealis  of  Cullen,  now  Angina  trachea- 
lis  ; a specific  inflammation  of  the  trachea  and  air-tubes,  named  from 
the  crouping  noise  attending  it.  'I’his  noise  is  similar  to  the  sound 
emitted  by  a chicken  affected  with  the  pip,  which  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  is  called  roup;  hence,  probably,  the  term  croup. 

1.  Catarrhal  Croup.  A term  applied  to  several  supj)osed  varieties  of 
croup,  called  pscudo-mcnibranous,  inihumuatory,  astnenic,  spasmodic, 
nervous,  Ac.,  especially  when  these  varieties  have  terminated  favour- 
ably. Epidemic  croup  is,  strictly,  diphtheria. 

2.  False  Croup.  A name  applied  to  stridulous  laryngitis,  including 
many  of  the  slighter  cases  of  diphtheria,  .as  well  as  of  croup. 

CRU'CIBLE  (criur,  a cross,  which  the  alchemists  stamped  upon  the 
vessels;  or  from  cruciare,  to  torture).  Afelting-pot.  A chemical  ves- 
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Bcl  in  whicli  substances  are  exposed  to  high  temperatures.  In  these  the 
metals  were  tortured  by  the  akliemists,  to  force  tliem  to  become  like 
gold. 

CRU'OR.  Gore;  blood  from  a wound.  This  term  differs  from 
sa?ignis  in  never  denoting  blood  confined  and  circulating  in  its  proper 
vessels.  Thus  Celsus  applies  the  term  cruor  to  the  blood  discharged  in 
certain  diseases. 

[CRU'PSIA]  (xpda,  colour,  sight).  Visiis  coloratus.  A de- 

fect of  sight,  consisting  in  the  coloration  of  objects, 

CRU'RA  (plural  of  crus,  a leg).  A term  applied  to  some  parts  of 
the  body,  from  their  resemblance  to  a leg  or  root,  as  the  crura  penis, 
crura  cerebri,  crura  cerebelli,  crura  diapliragmitis. 

CRURiE'US  (crus,  the  leg).  Femorwus.  One  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  leg,  arising  from  the  femur  and  inserted  into  the 
patella. 

CRU'RAL  (cruralis,  belonging  to  the  crus,  or  leg).  A term  applied 
to  a cawaZ  which  sheathes  the  crural  or  femoral  vessels;  to  the  in- 
guinal ligament,  or  ligament  of  Poupai  t ; and  to  a ring  formed  by  this 
ligament  and  other  adjoining  parts. 

CRU'STA  (crusia,  a shell,  a hard  surface  of  a body,  as  of  ice).  A 
general  term  for  a collection  of  matter  into  a hard  body,  occurring  in 
all  discharging  diseases. 

CRU'STA  LA'CTEA.  Milk-crust,  or  the  eczema  puslulosuin  or 
impetiginosum,  occurring  in  infants,  and  commonly  ascribed  to  a faulty 
secretion  of  milk  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  It  is  also  called  tinea 
tactea,  porrigo  larvalis,  and  psoriasis  infantilis. 

CRYO'PHORUS]  (k/ouoi,  cold,  g>ipu),  to  bear).  Interally,  the 
frost-bearer.  An  instrument  invented  by  Wollaston  for  exhibiting  the 
degree  of  cold  produced  by  evaporation. 

[CRY'PTjEJ  MUCO'SjdS  ((fpoTT-rij,  a crypt,  or  concealed  place). 
Mucous  crypts  ; the  name  given  by  Lieberkiihn  to  the  mucous  follicles 
of  the  small  and  the  large  intestine. 

[CRYPTOGA'MIA]  (kputttos,  hidden,  yduo?, nuptials).  Crypto- 
gams ; a class  of  flowerless  plants;  the  reproduction  of  which  is  effected 
by  processes  unusual  to  other  plants,  and  formerly  considered  to  be 
hidden.  The  subdivisions  are  Acrogeiis,  Bryogens,  Thallogens,  and 
Protophytes,  which  are  described  in  their  respective  places. 

[CRYPTO'PIA]  (spuTCToy  oTTioe,  hidden  juice,  especially  poppy- 
juice,  opium).  A new  organic  alkaloid  obtained  by  the  Messrs.  T.  and 
H.  Smith  from  opium.  It  is  contained  in  the  weak  spirituous  washings 
of  crude  ))recipitated  morpliia. 

[CRYPTO'RCHID]  ((cpoirTos,  hidden,  opxic,  testis).  A person 
affected  by  malposition  of  the  testes.  Such  a person  is  said  to  be 
invariablv  sterile,  though  not  impotent. 

[CRYSTA'ULI]  {kpuo-tuXXos,  crystal).  A term  formerly  applied 
to  the  appearances  of  Varicella,  described  as  white  transparent  pustules 
containing  lymph. 

CRY'STALLINE  LENS  (KpvaraWos,  crystal).  The  lens  of  the 
eye  which  contains  the  crystalline  humor,  and  refracts  the  light  to  a 
focus  on  the  retina. 

CRYSTALLIZA'TION  (KpuaraWos,  ice).  The  process  by  which 
the  particles  of  liquid  or  gaseous  bodies  form  themselves  into  crystals, 
or  solid  bodies  of  a regularly  limited  form. 
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1.  Crystallization,  Alternate.  This  term  is  apijlied  to  a phenomenon 
wliich  takes  place  when  several  crystallizable  substances,  having  li  ttle 
attraction  for  one  another,  are  present  in  tlie  same  solution.  1 hat 
which  is  largest  in  quantity  and  least  soluble  crystallizes  first,  in  part ; 
the  least  soluble  substance  ne.vt  in  quantity  then  begins  to  separate  ; and 
thus  different  substances,  as  salts,  are  often  deposited,  in  successive 
layers,  from  the  same  solution. 

’2.  Crystallization,  Water  of.  The  water  which  is  separated  from 
most  crystals  on  exposure  to  beat  or  to  the  atmosphere.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  most  crystals  have  their  crystalline 
form  destroyed  or  modified  by  the  loss  of  the  water.  Such  salts  arc 
called  efflorescent.  See  Constitutional  Water, 

CU'BEBA.  Cubebs,  or  Java  Pepper,  the  dried  unripe  fruit  of 
Cutjcha  ojfieinalis,  or  Cubeb  Pepper,  a iilant  cultivated  in  Java. 

CU'BITO-RADI A'LIS  (cuhitus,  tlie  fore-arm,  radius,  the  small 
hone  of  ihe  fore-arm).  Another  name  of  the  (puidrator  pronutus  mus- 
cle, arising  from  the  ulna  and  inserted  into  the  radius. 

CU'BlTUS  (nd>are,  to  lie  down,  from  the  Ancients’  reclining  on 
the  arm  at  meals).  The  fore-arm,  consisting  of  the  ulna  and  the 
radhts. 

[CUBOI'DRS  (Kufios,  a cube,  ilSos,  likeness).  The  name  of  a bone 
of  the  foot,  somewhat  resembling  a cube,  situated  at  the  fore  and  outer 
part  of  the  tarsus. 

CUCULLA'RIS  (cucullus,  a monk's  cowl).  The  former  name  of  the 
trapezius  nniscle,  derived  from  its  resemblance  to  a monk’s  cowl. 

CUCU'RBITA.  A gourd.  A gourd-shaped  vessel.  A cucurbit  or 
cupping-glass.  Cucurbita  venlosa,  or  windy  cucurbit,  is  a term  some- 
times a])plied  to  the  cupping-glass  generally.  Cucurbita  le.ris,  or  milil 
cucurbit,  is  the  cupping-glass  without  scarification,  employed  in  “ dry 
cupping.”  The  term  sicca  is  also  employed  to  denote  dry  cupping, 
and  cruenta  cupping  with  scarification. 

CiKurbitula.  This  is  a diminutive  of  cucurbita,  and  denotes  a cucur- 
bital  or  small  cupping-glass. 

CUDBEAR.  A violet-red  colouring  matter  prepared  from  the 
lichen  Lecaiiora  tartarea,  and  named  from  Sir  Cuthbert  Gordon.  The 
expressed  liquor  is  called  lii/uid  ciulbcar,  or  archil ; when  thickened  by 
other  matters,  it  is  sold  as  cudbear,  sometimes  as  jmrsio. 

CU'MUEUS  PROLTGERUS.  Uiterally,  offspring- bearing  mass  ; 
the  name  given  to  the  germinal  eminence  of  the  ovisac  or  (traafian 
vesicle,  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  cells,  and  containing  a minute 
globular  nucleated  vesicle,  the  ovuluin. 

CUNDURA'NGO.  Condor  Vine.  A plant  of  Ecuador,  the  bark  of 
which  is  much  prized  in  the  United  States  as  a remedy  for  cancer. 

CU'PEL  {Knppel,  German).  A small,  flat,  cm;)  like  crucible,  made 
)f  bone-ash.  Cupellation  is  the  process  of  purifyiiig  gold  ami  silver  by 
iielting  them  with  lead,  which  becomes  first  oxidated,  then  vitrified, 
ind  sinks  into  thce«;)c/,  carrying  along  with  it  all  the  baser  metals,  and 
caving  the  gold  or  silver  upon  its  surface. 

CU'POIiA.  An  Italian  designation  of  the  r/o)«e-like  e.xtrcmity  of 
be  Ciiiial  of  the  coclilea. 

CUPPED,  BLOOD.  A term  applied  to  the  blood  diaiwn  in  inflam- 
nation,  when  its  surface  presents  a concave  appeal  ance. 

CUPPING.  Tlie  abstraction  of  blood  by  the  application  of  the 
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cupping-glass,  pviscribed  in  topical  affections.  Dry  cuppim/  consists 
in  tlie  application  of  a cupping-glass  witliout  previous  scaiification,  to 
excite  action  or  to  remove  pus  from  an  abscess. 

CU'PRUM.  Copper.  A red  metal  of  Cyprus,  an  island  famous  for 
its  rich  copper-mines.  See  Copper. 

CU'PULli  (ca/)ti/rt,  dim.  oi  cupa,  a tub  or  cask).  A term  applied 
in  botany  to  tbe  bracts  of  an  involucrum  when  they  cohere  and  form  a 
cup  around  the  base  of  the  fruit,  as  in  acorn. 

CU'RA  FA'MIS.  Abstinence;  or,  literally,  regard  for  fasting. 

CU'RARINE.  An  alkaloid  Itrocured  from  Strychnos  toxifera, 
Wooraly,  Urari,  or  Poison-plant  of  Guyana,  yielding  the  famous  Indian 
arrow-poison. 

CU'RCUMA  PAPER.  Paper  stained  with  a decoction  of  turmeric, 
employed  as  a test  of  free  .alkali,  by  tlie  action  of  wbit  h it  receives  a 
brown  stain. 

Curcumin.  The  resinous  colouring  matter  of  turmeric  root. 

CURD.  The  coagulum  which  separates  from  milk,  upon  the  ad- 
dition of  acid,  rennet,  or  wine. 

CUR  ETTE  ( French,  a scoop).  An  instrument  with  a curved  needle 
at  one  end,  and  a small  spoon  at  the  other,  sometimes  employed  in  the 
operation  for  cataract. 

C U RV  A'TO R COCC  Y'G  IS.  Another  ntime  of  the  racro-coccyyens 
aiiHais  muscle,  arising  from  the  last  piece  of  the  sacrum  and  first  of  the 
coccyx,  and  inserted  into  the  last  piece  of  the  coccyx. 

CURVATURE,  SPINAL.  The  three  principal  varieties  are— 
1.  Lateral  curvature,  the  conve.xity  occurring  on  either  side,  usually  on 
the  right.  2.  Posterior  curvature,  or  excurvation,  affecting  chiefly  the 
cervical  and  dor.«al  regions.  3.  Anterior,  anytdar,  or  Pott's  curvature, 
usually  about  the  mid-dors.al  region. 

CUSPIDA'TI  (cuspis,  a point).  The  canine  or  eye-teeth,  named 
from  their  pointed  extremities.  See  Dens. 

CUTA'NEOUS  BLUSH.  Rose-rash;  false  measles.  Popular 
designations  of  Roseola. 

CUTA'NEUS  MU  SCULUS  (cutis,  skin).  A name  of  the  platysma 
myoides,  or  latissimus  colli,  a muscle  of  the  neck,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a very  thin  fleshy  membrane. 

CUTCII.  A variety  of  catechu,  derived  from  the  Acacia  catechu. 

CU'TICLE  (cuticula.  dim.  of  cutis).  The  epidermis  or  scarf  skin, 
which  envelopes  and  defends  the  cutis  vera,  or  derma,  the  true  skin; 
between  these  is  tbe  rete  mucosiim. 

CU'TIS  (kutov,  the  skin).  The  derma,  or  true  skin,  which  lies 
beneath  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or  sctirf-skin,  and  is  distinguished 
into  the  deep  stratum  or  corium,  and  tbe  superficial  or  papillary 
layer. 

CU'TIS  ANSERl'NA.  Goose-skin;  a peculiar  appeartmee  of  tlie 
skin  induced  by  cold  or  fear  ; the  seat  of  the  eflect  is  the  contractile 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  derma,  which  produces  those  prominences  of  the 
pores  of  the  skin  whiidi  have  suggested  the  characteristic  term. 

[CYAN-,  CY'ANO-]  (Kodvsos,  blue).  Prcfi.xcs  used  in  forming  the 
names  of  certain  chemical  substances  containing  cyanogcti. 

[CY'ANINI  (sudi/tov,  blue).  The  colouring  matter  which  pro- 
duces the  red  and  the  blue  tints  of  various  flowers.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  the  petals  of  the  violet  or  the  iris. 
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[C  Y'ANO-DERMA]  (Kuai/tos,  blue,  Stpfxn,  skin).  A blue  dis- 
. roloration  of  the  skin,  differing  from  coloured  sweat.  Dr.  Tilburv  Fox 

■ says,  “ It  is  a curiosity,  if  not,  at  least  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  a 

■ ho.ix.”  The  proper  term  is  darmato-  or  dermo-cyano^is. 

[CYA'NOGKN]  {kuuvio^,  blue,  yii’uiiw,  to  geneiate  ; so  called 
from  its  being  an  essential  ingredient  in  Prussian  blue),  llicarburet  of 
I nitrogen;  a colourless,  combustible,  and  exceedingly  poisonous  gas, 

: affording  the  first  instance  of  the  isolation  of  a compound  radical.  It 
I forms,  with  oxygen,  the  cyanic,  cywioiis,  tiwA  ftdminic  acids  ; and  with 
hydrogen,  the  hydro-cyanic,  or  prussic.  All  its  compounds,  which  are 
I not  acid,  are  termed  ci/anides  or  cyanurels. 

[C Y AN O-PA'ITII A J (xi/di/tos,  blue,  Triifior,  disease).  Morbus 
! ccerulcus.  Bine  disease  ; another  term  for  cyanosis. 

[C  Y ANO'818 1 the  giving  of  a blue  colour,  from  Koutanv, 

I bine).  Morbus  ccBrideus.  Blue  disease  ; blue  jaundice  of  the  Ancients ; 

■ a disease  in  which  the  complexion  is  tinged  with  venous  blood,  from 
' malformation  of  the  heart,  which  admits  of  the  admixture  in  the  system 

of  the  venous  and  the  arterial  blood.  The  term  is  synonymous  with 
plethora  venosa,  cyanopathia,  &c. 

I [CYANUTIIC  ACID]  ((ciidafos,  blue,  ovplw,  to  make  water).  An 
acid  discovered  by  Bcheele  in  the  distillation  of  uric  acid.  It  has  been 
more  recently  described  by  Scrullus  under  the  name  cyanic  M-id. 

CY'ATHUS  (Kiiafios,  a drinking-cup).  A wine-glass,  which  may  he 
estimated  to  contiiin  an  ounce  and  a half— as  much  as  one  could  easily 
swallow  at  once.  It  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  one-twelfth  part  of  the 
English  wine-pint.  Sec  Cochleare. 

[CYCLITISJ  ( mJkAos,  a circle,  and  -His,  denoting  inflammation). 
Literally,  inflammation  of  a circle,  and,  hence,  inflammation  of  the 
ciliary  body,  evidenced  by  a circlet  of  radiating  vessels  around  the 
corneal  margin,  the  finest  branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  'J'he 
veins  of  the  iris  may  be  inflamed,  giving  rise  to  irido-cyclilis. 

[C5  'Cl.OGENSJ  (m5s\os,  a circle,  ytivopai,  to  grow).  A collective 
name  for  all  those  e.xogens  which  are  characterized  by  the  concentricall  v 
Zoned  growth  of  their  wood,  as  distinguished  from  homoyens,  which  are 
named  from  the  homogeneity  of  their  wood. 

C\CliO  NKURA]  (mIkAos,  a circle,  vtvpov,  a nerve).  A term 
ap  died  by  Grant  to  the  first  sub  kingdom  of  animals,  or  Radiata,  as 
c.xpressive  not  only  of  the  circular  form  of  the  nervous  axis  in  this 
division,  but  also  of  the  rudimenlal  stale  of  simple  filanien/s.  The 
classes  arc  Poriphera,  Polypiphera,  Malactinia,  and  Echiuoderma. 

[CYCIiO'SlS]  (mIkAov,  a circle).  A circular  movementof  theglo- 
bular  particles  of  the  saj),  as  observed  in  the  cells  of  Ghara  and  Nilella, 
and  in  the  jointed  hairs  projecting  from  the  cuticle  of  several  other 
plants.  A similar  motion  has  been  recently  found  by  Mr.  Lister  to 
exist  in  a great  number  of  polypiferous  zoophytes. 

C Y'M  E (cyma,  a young  sprout  of  cabbage)'.  A form  of  inflorescence 
resembling  an  umbel  and  a corymb,  but  with  a centrifugal  expansion 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  a solitary  flower  in  the  axis  of  the  dicho- 
tomous ramifications. 

7 lp^’'NANCHEJ  {kvwv,  a dog,  dyx<o,  to  strangle).  Literallv,  doq- 
c/wke.  Squinancy,  squincy,  quinsy,  sore  throat,  throat  disorder.'  “ The 
disease  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  named  from  its  occasioning  a noise 
in  breathing  like  that  made  by  dogs  when  being  strangled.  By  others 
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it  is  said  to  be  from  the  ])atient  being  obliged  to  breathe  like  a dog, 

■with  open  mouth  and  protruded  tongue.” — Forbes.  ' 

1.  Cynanche.  malvina.  Angina  putris.  Sloughing  sore  throat ; putrid 
sore  throat.  This  affection  must  be  distinguished  from  malignant  scarlet 
fever. 

2.  Cynanche  pharynyea.  Infliimmation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  back  of  the  moutli  and  the  upper  part  of  the  throat.  It  is 
the  common  sore  throat. 

3.  Cynanche  tonsillitis.  Cynanche  tonsillaris.  Quinsy.  Inflammation 
entirely  or  nearly  limited  to  the  tonsils. 

4.  Cynanche  parotidma.  The  name  given  bj'  Cullen  to  parotitis  or 
mumjis.  Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland. 

5.  Cynanche  trucheidis.  The  name  given  by  Cullen  to  croup. 

CY'NIC  SPASM  (kiicoi/,  a dog).  A convulsive  contraction  of  the  I 

muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face. 

[CYNOLY'SSA]  (nuwi/,  a dog,  Xilo-tra,  madness).  Canine  mad- 
ness. 

[CYNORE'XIA]  (kuwo,  a dog,  optjiv,  appetite).  Canine  appetite. 

[C YNO'RRHODUM]  (hin/d/oodov,  a dog-rose).  A fruit  composed 
of  several  dry  and  hard  carpels,  enclosed  in  the  thickened  tube  of  the 
caly.x.  as  in  the  rose. 

[CYPHO'SIS]  (kui/'uxtis,  a being  hump-backed).  Deformitus angu- 
laris.  Angular  deformity  of  the  spine.  See  Lordosis  and  Skoliosis. 

CY'PSPILA  (Kuif/iXii,  any  hollow  vessel).  A dry,  inferior,  inde- 
biscent  fruit,  of  which  the  i)ericarp  is  not  much  indurated,  as  in  coni- 
posito!.  valerianacea;,  &c.  See  Achcenium. 

[CYRTO'SIS]  (h'lipTov,  curved).  A term  denoting,  among  the 
Ancients,  a recurvation  of  the  spine,  or  posterior  crookedness  ; as  lordosis- 
denoted  procurvation  of  the  head,  or  anterior  crookedness.  It  has, 
more  recently,  been  termed  cyrlonosos,  but  such  a word  is  quite  inad-  j i 
missible.  See  Ilybosis.  . 

[CY'STIS]  {kucttls,  a bladder).  By  this  term  is  meant  an  accidental 
membr.ane,  forming  a sort  of  shut  sac,  and  containing  a liquid  or  half-  1 I 
liquid  matter,  secreted  by  the  membrane  which  encloses  it.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  tlie  urinary  and  the  gall-bladder.  i i 

1.  Cystisfellea  {^  fel,gs.\V).  The  gall-bladder,  a membranous  reservoir, 
situated  at  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 

2.  Cystic  duct.  The  duct,  about  an  inch  in  length,  leading  from  the 
gall-bladder,  and  uniting  with  the  hepatic  duct. 

3.  Cystin.  A crystalline  substance  constituting  a very  rare  form  of 
human  calculus,  and  characterized  by  an  e.xccssive  proportion,  about 
26  per  cent.,  of  sulphur. 

4.  Cysl-anenkephcdia  (di/£y(>£</)dX(«,  brainlessness).  A state  of  mon- 
strosity in  which,  in  place  of  a brain,  a bladder  is  found  filled  with  fluid. 

So,  also,  a monster  having  a head  with  a vesicular  br.ain  is  called  cyst- 
enkephalus.,  or  bladder-brained. — G.  St.  Hilaire. 

5.  Cystitis.  Catarrhus  vesicas  or  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder. 

G.  Cysto-cercus  telae  celluloscB  {kIokos,  a tail).  A parasitic  cystose  , 
bladder,  resembling  the  echinococcus,  and  containing  an  unattached  and  ) f 
almost  always  solitary  animal.  Compare  Coinurus  and  Hydatid.  1 

7.  Cysto-rrhagia  {pi\yviiu>,  to  bui'st  forth),  lla-morrhage  from  the  • 
urinary  bladder. 
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n.  Q/slo-rrl/wa  (ptu<,  to  flow).  Chronic  cvsiiiis  ; chavactcii/.ed  by 
the  discliaigc  of  an  increased  quantity  of  mucus  witli  the  urine,  with 
slight  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

f).  Cysfln-tomc  {-rom'i,  section).  An  instrument  for  opening  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

10.  C'l/sto-cele  a tumor).  Hernia  formed  by  protrusion  of  the 

bladder. 

11.  Q/aln-plus/t/  (-n-Xiiaato,  to  form).  A mode  of  treating  vcsico- 
v.iginal  fistula.  The  edges  of  the  fistula  are  refreshed,  a flap  dissected 
off  from  the  c.\ternal  labium,  and  united  by  suture  with  the  refreshed 

I edges  of  the  sore. 

I 1’2.  Ci/sto  tomia  (to/uiI,  section).  The  operation  of  opening  the 
bladiier  for  the  extraction  of  a calculus. 

I 13.  C;/d  ecUi!<y  (tsToo-is,  extension).  An  operation  for  removing  a 

I calculus  from  the  bladder.  Sec  LUhedasy. 

) 14.  (7//.s7o-cc/e  a tumor).  Protrusion  of  tbc  bladder,  occasioned 

by  prolapsus  of  the  walls  of  the  vagina. 

15.  Cysto- sarcoma.  Complex  cystic  tumor.  The  designation  of 

1 compound  ovarian  cysts,  when  they  arc  surrounded  by  thick  walls  of 
firm  fibrous  or  vascular  tissue.  The  disease  is  also  termed  alveolar, 
gelatinous,  and  colloid  tumor. 

Ifi.  Cystic  tumors.  Tumors  consisting  of  a sac  containing  solid  or 
liquid  substances.  Comjtound  cystic  tumors  are  formed  by  the  exagge- 
rated development  into  cysts,  of  the  cells  of  which  a structure  mainly 
consists. 

[CYTOBLAST]  (uiros,  a cell,  (3\dcniu  growth).  A cell-germ,  or 
nucleus  observed  in  the  centre  of  some  of  the  bladders  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  plants,  and  regarded  by  Schleidcn  as  a universal  elementary 
organ.  The  term  is  also  apjilicd  to  the  tiucleus  of  the  cell  which  com- 
poses the  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  Sec  CylohhiMcma. 

[C  YTOBL.V'STKM A]  (kotos,  a cell,  /3\dnxi|Mi»,  growth).  Cell- 
producer;  the  elementary  structureless  substance  in  which  the  nuclei 
or  eytobl.asts,  iu  which  the  several  tissues  of  animals  and  plants  originate, 
arc  developed. 

[C YTO-C!E'NKSIS]  (kotos,  a cell,  •yteeois,  production).  Cell- 
multiplication  ; the  power  possessed  by  cells,  in  many  cases,  of  pro- 
ducing fresh  cells.  Sec  Cell-multiplwation. 

[CY'TOIDJ  (kotos,  a cell,  tidos,  likeness).  Cell-like  ; a general 
term  applied  to  the  corpuscles  occurring  in  lymph,  chyle,  mucus,  pus. 


DA'CRYO-  {Saupico,  to  shell  tears'.  A term  employed  by  French 
writers  in  combination  with  other  terms  denoting  atfectioiis  of  the 
lacrymal  apparatus.  The  compounds  arc  as  follow  : 

1.  Dacryo-udenalyia.  Neuralgia  of  the  lacrymal  gland. 

2.  Dacryo-adenitis.  Inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  gland. 


&c. 
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0.  Dacrt/o  pt/ofrliaa.  Purulent  lacryination. 

4.  Dacryo-blennorrhwa.  A discharge  of  mucus  from  the  lacrymal  sac. 

5.  Ducryn-cystitis.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  sac. 

6.  Dacryo-cystalyitc  cucocliymia.  Inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  sac. 

7.  Dacryo-cyst-atonia.  Atony  of  the  lacrymal  sac. 

8.  Uaciyo-cyst-ectasis.  Hernia  of  the  lacrymal  sac. 

9.  Dacnjo-luBDio-rrhysis.  Effusion  of  tears  mixed  with  blood. 

10.  Ducryo  lulu's.  Calculus  in  the  eye. 

1 1.  Dacryo-rrhysis.  A preternatural  secretion  of  tears. 

12.  Dacryo-siwjon.  An  undue  secretion  of  the  lacrymal  fluid. 

13.  Dacry-aps.  Swelling  of  the  lacrymal  sac. 

DACRYO'MA  (SuKfww,  to  shed  tears).  An  impervious  state  of 

one  or  both  of  the  puncta  lacrymalia;  so  named  from  the  running 
down  of  the  tear  over  the  lower  eye-lid. 

DACTYLl'TlS  (basTuXot,  a finger,  and  -//is,  denoting  inflamma- 
tion). Swelling  of  the  fingers,  an  affection  connected  with  syphilis. 

D ACT Y LO'LOG  Y (dda-TtiXos,  a finger,  Xo'-yov,  an  account).  The 
ait  of  communicating  ideas  by  spelling  words  with  the  fingers;  a 
manual  .alphabet  or  finger- talking,  employed  as  a medium  of  intercourse 
between  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  persons.  We  read  of  one 
B.abington,  who  w.ns  deaf,  but  who  felt  words,  and  “ whose  wife  dis- 
courseth  very  jieifectly  with  him.  by  a strange  way  of  urlhroloyy,  or 
alphabet  contrived  on  the  joints  of  his  fingers.” 

DjEMONOM  A'NI  A (Sa'uiwii,  Sn luoi/cs,  a demon, /uae/«,  madness). 
Demon-madness  ; a species  of  melancholy  in  which  the  jiatient  supposes 
himself  possessed  with  demons. 

DAGUE'RROTYPE.  A process  invented  by  M.  Dtiguerre,  by 
which  all  images  produced  by  the  c.amera  obscura  are  retained  and 
fixed  in  a few  minutes  upon  a plate  of  silver,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
a layer  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver.  See  Calulype. 

D'ALLEI'OCIIIN.  The  green  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  and 
ammonia  upon  quina.  See  Thalleiocliin. 

DA'LTONISM.  Colour-blindness;  a term  derived  from  the  name 
of  John  D.alton,  who  first  noticed  the  affection  in  his  own  case.  See 
Cliromaio-ilysopsis. 

DALTON’S  LAW.  A law  indicating  the  relation  between  the 
elastic  force  of  a vapour  and  the  temperature  ; the  force  is  greater  as 
the  temper.ature  is  higher. 

DAMMAR.  Coudie  yum.  A term  applied  to  resinous  exudations 
from  the  Dammar-pine  and  other  East  India  trees. 

DAMPS.  'I’he  permanently  elastic  fluids  which  are  extricated  in 
mines.  These  are  choke  dump,  or  carbonic  .acid  ; and  fire  dump,  con- 
sisting almost  solely  of  light  carbnretted  hydrogen,  exploding  on  contact 
with  a light. 

DANCE  OF  ST.  JOHN.  .\  dancing  epidemic  which  made  its 
appear.ance  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  summer  of  1374,  and  was  cha- 
racterized chiefly  by  paroxysms  of  extrav.agant  dancing,  lea|)ing,  howl- 
ing, and  screaming.  It  appears  not  to  have  differed  from  the  dance  of 
St.  Vitus. 

DA'NDELION  {dent  de  lion,  lion's  tooth).  A familiar  name  oftbe 
L'ontodun  turu.racum,  a composite  indigeuons  plant,  derived  from  its 
rnneinate,  toothed  leaves. 

DA'NDRIFF  or  DANDRUFF,  fi  scnrfincss  attended  with 
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itching,  occurring  usually  on  the  head,  as  in  pityi'iiisis  and  psoriasis 
capitis.  The  tenu  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  .Saxon  words  tan,  “ a 
foul  tetter,”  and  drof,  or  “ drafFy.” 

DAPHNIN.  A peculiar  acrid  ))rinciple  found  in  the  bark  of 
Daphne  mezereon,  hut  not  constituting  its  active  principle. 

D’ARCET’S  ALLOY.  SolMe  metal.  An  alloy  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  bismuth,  one  of  lead,  and  one  of  tin. 

DA'R.S1S  (daVcrisr,  from  dt>ui,  to  flay).  The  operation  of  removing 
the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  view  the  organs  covered  by 
it. 

DA'RTOS  (dfipTo's,  fl.ayed).  The  term  x‘Tu)e,  tunica,  being  under- 
stood, we  have  a designation  of  the  thin,  smooth,  muscular  layer  forming 
' the  proper  tunic  of  the  scrotum,  as  of  skin  stripped  off. 

I DA'RTRE  (dapTo'y,  flayed).  The  h'rench  term  for  tetter,  applied, 
popularly,  to  all  common  affections  of  the  skin,  resulting  from  abrasion, 
desquamation,  &c.  A tendency  to  these  affections  has  Inen  termed 
dart  rolls  diathesis. 

DARWINIAN  HYPOTHESIS.  A hypothesis  propounded  by 
, Mr.  Charles  Darwin  on  the  subject  of  Evolution.  He  believes  that 

i species  arc  not  permanent  and  immutable,  but  that  they  “ undergo 
modification,  and  that  the  existing  forms  of  life  arc  the  descendents  by 
true  generation  of  pre-existing  forms.”  Species  ate,  by  tliis  hypothesis, 
evolved  by  variation  and  ” natural  selection,”  and  in  the  “ struggle 
for  existence,”  those  individuals  which  do  not  possess  a favourable 
variation,  are  gradually  exterminated,  the  “survival  of  the  fittest” 
being  thus  secured. 

DASY'METER  (duo-iiy,  thick,  utTpov,  a measure).  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  loss  of  weight  which  a body  undergoes  when 
suspended  in  air;  or,  in  other  words,  the  increase  of  weight  it  undergoes 
; when  weighed  in  vacuo,  or  in  a highly  rarefied  medium.  The  instru- 
ment was  invented  by  Otho  von  Guericke,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  a manometer,  being  used  instead  of  a barometer  to  test  the  density 
of  the  air. 

DATU'RI.\.  A peculiar  vegetable  alkali  constituting  the  poisonous 
principle  of  the  Datura  stramonium,  a Solanaceous  plant  cultivated  in 
Britain.' 

DAVY  LAMP.  A lamp  flame  surrounded  by  a cage  of  wire- 
gauze,  invented  by  Davy  for  the  jn'otection  of  the  miner  when  sur- 
rounded by  ex))losive  gases,  and  constructed  on  the  princi|)le  that 
ignited  gas,  or  flame,  is  extinguished  by  conttict  with  a large  surface  of 
a good  conductor  of  heat,  as  copper  or  iron.  Davy's  lami>  is  s.ife,  so 
long  as  the  explosive  gases  remain  perfectly  tranquil.  See  Safety- 
Jet. 

DAY-MARE.  Ephialtes  vigilantiuni.  A species  of  incubus,  occur- 
ring during  wakefulness,  and  attended  with  that  severe  pressure  on  the 
cheat  which  peculitirly  chanictcrizcs  night  mare. 

DAY-SIGHT.  Hemeralopia.  An  affection  of  the  vision,  in  which 
it  is  dull  anil  confused  in  the  dark,  but  clear  and  strong  in  the  day-light ; 
it  is  also  called  nyetalopia,  or  night-blindness.  Hens  labour  under  this 
aftection  ; hence  it  is  called  hen-blindness. 

DA'ZZLING.  A popular  name  for  a disturbance  of  vision,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  impression  of  powerful  light,  or  hv  an  intemal 
cause.  Sec  Visits. 
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J^E.  A Latin  pie])osition,  signifying,  in  composition,  1,  doim, 
amti/,  as  in  ile-glulition,  de-inulccnt,  de-tergent ; 2,  deficiency  or 
reversed  of  the  meaning  of  the  root,  as  in  de-coloration,  de-cortication, 
derangement;  3,  over,  overmuch,  much,  as  in  de-auratus,  &c.  It 
coincides  nearly,  in  sense,  with  the  French  des  and  the  Latin  dis. 

DEAD  OIL.  A refuse  of  tar-distillation,  employed  as  fuel  in  place 
of  coal,  by  driving  it,  by  means  of  steam,  upon  a layer  of  burning  ashes 
or  coke. 

DEAF-MUTE.  One  who  is  deaf  and  dumb  ; one  who,  through 
deprivation  or  defect  of  hearing,  has  cither  failed  to  acquire  the  power 
of  speech,  or  has  lost  it  after  having  acquired  it.  For  such  has  been 
contrived  a finger-alphabet,  or  dactylology. 

DEAFNESS.  The  partial  or  entire  destruction  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  occasioned,  when  conyenited,  by  malformation  of  the  ear,  and, 
when  acquired,  by  various  diseases  affecting  the  apparatus  of  the  car. 
The  Greek  term  for  deafness  is  kofdiosis  ; the  Latin,  surdilas. 

DEAURA'TU.S  (tie,  of,  aKrrtw),  gold).  Gilded;  a term  applied  to 
pills  when  ordered  to  he  rolled  up  in  gold-leaf,  to  please  the  patieut. 
The  verb  deaurale  is  obsolete. 

DEBl'LlTANTS  {debilis,  weak).  Remedies  exhibited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  excitement,  as  antiphlogistics,  &c. 

DEBFLITY  (ylebilis,  weak).  Asthenia.  AVeakness,  feebleness, 
decay  of  strength  both  of  mind  and  body.  Debility  is  a more  general 
affection  than  infirmity,  and  nray'  be  constitutional  ; the  latter  belongs 
to  ])articular  members,  maybe  accidental,  iind  is  often  temporary.  Im- 
applies  to  the  whole  frame,  and  is  always  constitutional.  Figu- 
ratively, we  have  debility  of  intellect,  imbecility  of  mind,  and  infirmity 
of  pnr|)ose. 

DECAGY'NIA  {hisa,  ten,  ywh,  a woman).  The  designation  of 
those  or(/ers  of  plants  in  the  Linnatan  system,  which  are  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  ten  pistils. 

DECA'NDRIA  (Seku,  ten,  dvvn,  a man).  A class  of  plants  in  the 
Linnatan  system,  characterized  by  liaving  ten  stamens. 

DECANTA'TION.  'The  pouring  off  of  clear  fluid  from  sediment, 
or  from  one  vessel  to  another.  But  the  Latin  word  decantatio  simply 
means  talkativeness;  decantare  means,  to  sing  one’s  song  out. 

Decanthation.  A jiroposcd  improvement  of  the  preceding  term, 
derived  from  cunthus  a wheel-tire,  or  uavdoi,  the  corner  of  the  eye.  The 
term  in.ay  then  mean  the  pouring  off  of  a liquid  from  the  edge  or  hrim  of 
a vessel.  To  cant,  among  mechanics,  is  to  raise  on  the  edge  or  comer. 

DECARBONlZA'’TION.  The  process  of  depriving  a substance  of 
carbon.  Decarbonation  is  the  process  of  depriving  a substance  of  its 
carbonic  acid — destroying  its  character  of  carhonatc. 

DECI'DUA  MEMBRA  NA  (decidcre,  to  fall  off).  A spongy  mem- 
brane, or  chorion,  produced  at  the  jicriod  of  conception,  and  thrown  off 

from  the  uterus  after  parturition. 

1.  Decidua  refic.ra.  That  portion  of  the  decidua  which  is  reflected 
over,  and  surrounds  the  ovum. 

2.  Decidua  vora.  That  portion  of  the  decidua  which  lines  the  in- 
terior of  the  uterus  ; the  non-rcflected  portion. 

DECl'DUOUS  {deciduns,  that  falls  off  or  down).  Falling  off ; a 
term  synonymous  with  caducous,  and  opposed  to  persistent.  The  petals 
of  poppy  are  deciduous;  those  of  campanula,  per.-istent. 
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DECLINA'TIO  {declinare,  to  tura  aside).  A term  applied  to  the 
period  at  which  the  paroxysm  of  a disease  is  dcclming  or  passing  away. 
See  Aw.essio. 

DECO'CTI  O ; DECO'CTUM  (decoguere,  to  boil  away).  The  former 
term  denotes  tlie  l/oiliiiy  of  a substance  in  water  or  other  liquid,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  its  soluble  constituents.  The  latter  term 
denotes  the  result  of  the  o|)cration.  See  Preface^  par.  3. 

I Deuoctn-infusa.  Dceocto-infusions.  These  are  decoctions  to  which, 
.after  they  have  ceased  to  boil,  but  while  they  are  still  hot,  other  sub- 
stances are  added  and  allowed  to  be  digested  therein. 

DECOLLATION  {decollare,  to  behead,  from  collum.  the  neck). 
(Decapitation.  The  removal  of  the  head,  as  of  the  fuitus  from  the 
(trunk,  the  latter  remainine  in  the  uterus. 

' DECOLORA'TIO  ARGENTE'A.  Chemical  coloration  ofthe  skin, 
produced  by  the  internal  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

I DECOLORA'TION.  The  property  of  discharging  colour — a property 
; remarkably  jiosscssed  by  animal  charcoal. 

I DECOMl’OSI'TION.  Anah/sis.  The  separation  of  the  component 
parts  or  principles  of  bodies  previously  held  together  by  chemical  attrac- 

Ition.  It  is  attended  by  an  entire  ebange  of  nropertics,  cither  spon- 
taneously or  from  chemical  agency,  and  is  thus  uistinguished  from  mere 
mechanical  division. 

DE'COMPOUND.  Dccompnsitus.  A term  applied,  in  botany,  to 
those  ramibcations  of  plants  wliich  arc  themselves  compounded,  as  to 
(leaves  in  which  the  petiole  bears  secondary  petioles.  When  the 
isccondary  petioles  are  divided  into  a third  set,  such  leaves  are  said  to  bo 
isupra-decompound. 

DECORTICA'TION  (de,  from,  cortex,  bark).  The  removal  or 
i8trip|)ing  off  of  the  bark,  husk,  &c.,  of  plants.  Sec  Groats. 
i DECREPIT  A'TION  [de,  from,  crepitus,  crtickling).  The  crackling 
jioise  which  takes  place  when  certain  crystallized  bodies,  as  common 
salt,  part  with  the  water  which  they  contain,  by  the  application  of  heat, 
and  fall  to  pieces.  The  cr.ackling  noise  is  caused  by  small  portions  of 
water  imprisoned  within  the  cryst.als  being  converted  into  steam,  which 
tcquircs  sufficient  tension  to  tear  asunder  the  walls  of  the  chamber 
ivithin  which  it  was  confined. 

DECU'BITUS  (deciimhere,  to  lie  down).  This  unchossical  term,  to- 
gether with  the  equally  unclassical  and  obsolete  word  decubalion,  denotes 
;he  act  of  lying  down  or  decumbency. 

DECUSSATION  (decussare,  to  cross  like  an  X).  A term  applied 
;o  parts  which  cross  each  other,  as  leaves  or  branches  growing  in  pairs, 
ivhich  cross  one  another  alternately  at  right  angles  ; as  the  optic  nerves 
ivhich  cross  each  other  in  the  cranium.  The  term  decussation  of  the 
interior  pyramids  is  applied  to  the  crossing,  from  right  to  left  and  from 
eft  to  right,  of  white  Kbres  at  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  medulla 
)blongata. 

DECUSSO'RIUM  (tfeoiferc,  to  cast  down  or  off).  An  instrument 
or  depressing  the  dura  mater,  after  trephining,  for  the  purpose  of  faci- 
itating  the  discharge  of  substiinccs  effused  on  or  under  that  mem- 
iranc. 

DEFALCATION  {de,  from, /teccs,  dregs,  excrement).  The  pro- 
;ess  of  removing  the  lees  or  dregs  from  a liquid  ; also  the  act  of  eva- 
:uating  the  bowels.  See  Feex. 
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DEFE'CTIO;  DEFECTUS  (c?e^«rB,  to  fail).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  failing,  physically  or  mentally  ; the  latter  denotes  the 
slate  induced  by  failing.  The  two  terms  represent  cause  and  effect, 
respectively.  See  Preface,  par.  3. 

DEFERVE'SCENCE  {difer  rescere,  to  cease  boiling,  to  cool  down). 
Abatement  of  heat;  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  febrile 
diseases.  Refrigcscence  is  the  growing  cool  or  cold. 

DE'FINITE  PROPORTIONS.  A law  of  the  Atomic  Theory, 
according  to  which  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments in  every  chemical  compound  aie  definite  and  invariable. 

DEFLAGRA'TION  (^deflagrare,  to  be  utterly  consumed  by  fire). 
The  oxidation  of  metals  by  mixing  them  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  projecting  the  mixture  into  a red-hot  crucible.  It  is  at- 
tended by  sparkling  combustion  without  violent  explosion.  This  pro- 
cess is  the  converse  of  reduction. 

1.  Deflagrating  Mixtures.  These  arc  generally  made  with  nitre, 
the  oxygen  of  which  is  the  active  ingredient  in  promoting  their  com- 
bustion. 

2.  Deflagraior.  A very  effective  battery,  in  which  the  plates  are  so 
connected  together  as  to  admit  of  the  whole  being  immersed  into  the 
exciting  liquid,  or  removed  from  it,  at  the  same  instant. 

DEFLU'VIUM  CAPILLO'RUM  {deflucre,  to  flow  down).  Athrix 
simplex.  Thinning  of  the  hair;  a simple  and  progressive  fall  of  the 
hair,  producing  thinness.  This  is  the  earliest  stage  of  diminished 
formation  of  hair,  as  ahpeMa  is  the  last.  See  J\fadarosis. 

DEFLU'XION  {deflucre.  to  flow  down).  DesHUatio.  Catarrh. 
This  term  was  formerly  used,  as  well  as  fluxion,  to  denote  a swelling 
arisine  from  the  sudden  flow  of  humours  from  a distant  part. 

DEFCEDA'TIO  UNGU'IUM.  Degeneratio  unguium;  scahrities 
unguium.  Exce.»sive  thickening  of  the  nails,  accompanied  with  ayellow 
and  dirty  discoloration,  imparting  to  the  nails  an  appearance  of  hoin, 
both  in  colour  and  density. 

DE'FRUTUM  {defei-vilum,  sc.  musium.  from  defervescerc,  to  cease 
boiling).  Mead.  New  wine  boiled  down  to  one-half,  or  one-third, 
with  spices,  &c.  See  Roh. 

DEGENERA'TION  {degenerare.  to  become  unlike  its  kind).  A 
change  of  condition,  but  always  for  the  w’orse,  as  when  a structure  of 
the  body  passes  into  a cancerous  or  tuberculous  state.  When  fatty  or 
calcareous,  it  is  termed  atheroma  or  ossification,  respectively. 

DEGLUTI'TION  {deglntire  or  deglidlire,  to  swallow  down).  The 
act  of  swallowing.  The  verb  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

DEHI'SCENCE  {dehiscere,  to  gape  or  open  wide).  The  spontaneous 
opening  of  a ripe  fruit  for  the  discharge  of  the  seeds,  of  the  theca:  of 
anthers  for  the  discharge  of  pollen,  <&c. 

DEIIYDRA'TION.  An  inelegant  term,  signifying  the  abstraction 
of  water  or  its  elements  from  a chemical  compound. 

DEITERS’  CELLS.  Peculiar  cells  observed  in  the  brain,  con- 
sisting, each,  of  a nuclear  body  furnished  with  long  h.air-like  pro- 

CCS80S 

DEJE'CTIO  ; DEJE'CTUM  {dejicere,  to  cast  down).  The  former 
term  denotes  a casting  down,  as  in  dejectio  ahn.  or  purging;  the  latter 
denotes  that  which  is  cast  down,  or  fa:ces — the  result  of  purging.  See 
Preface,  par.  3. 
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t DELHI  BOIL.  Aurungzele.  A disease  prevailing  in  Delhi  and 
other  Indian  cities,  allied  to  anthra.v,  and  corresponding  with  “ Aleppo 
Evil.” 

1 DELIQUE'SCENCE  (deliquescere,  to  melt  away).  A chemical 

■ terra  denoting  the  change  of  form  which  certain  bodies  undergo  from 

■ the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  by  e.xposnre  to  the  air  and  absorption  of 
moisture  from  it,  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  most  of  the  haloid  salts. 

DELIQUE'SCENT  {deliijuescere,  to  melt  away).  Melting  away;  a 
I terra  applied,  in  botany,  to  a panicle  which  is  so  much  branched  that 
r the  primary  a.xis  disappears. 

DELEQUIUM  (deliquare,  to  pour  off;  or  de.lmqitere,  to  fail).  In 
k the  former  case  the  term  denotes  a flowing  or  dripping  down  ; in  the 
D latter,  a want  or  defect.  Ddiqmtim  aiiimi  denotes  syncope  or 
H fainting. 

1 DELIRA'TIO  (delirare,  to  deviate  from  the  straight  line).  A 
going  away  from  the  line,  producing  dcliramcntum,  absurdity,  and 
delirium^  madness. 

I DELl'RIANTS  {delivarc,  to  swerve  from  reason).  Medicinal 
agents  which,  in  excessive  doses,  occasion  delirium,  as  hyoscyamus, 
&c. 

DELI'RIUM  {delirare,  properly,  to  slip  out  of  the  furrow,  from  de, 
and  lira,  a furrow ; figuratively,  to  talk  or  act  extravagantly,  to  swerve 
from  reason).  Raving;  frenzy;  disorder  of  the  brain.  Deliratio  is 
the  act  of  talking  or  acting  extravagantly  ; delirameutiim  is  e.xtravagance 
or  absurdity. 

1.  Delirium  fehrile.  A form  of  delirium  occurring  in  febrile  and 
inflammatory  diseases  of  acute  character. 

2.  Delirium  tremens.  An  uncouth  expression,  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  of  delirium  co-e.xisting  with  a tremulous  condition  of  the  body 
or  limbs.  It  has  been  called  “ drunkard’s  delirium  ” and  mania  a 
potu  ; the  proper  term  is  alcoholic  delirium.  See  Alcoholism. 

3.  Delirium  traumaticum.  A similar  disease,  which  occurs  after 
serious  accidents  or  operations.  It  may  assume  the  form  of  ordinaiy 
mania,  of  a mild  cast,  or  of  hysteria. 

DELITE'SCENCE  {delitescere,  to  lie  hid).  The  state  of  being 
concealed.  A term  used  principally  by  French  physiologists  to  express 
a more  sudden  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  than 
occurs  in  resolution.  Sir  \\ . Hamilton  speaks  of  “ the  delitescence  of 
mental  activities.” 

DE'LPIIINE.  An  alk.aloid  found  in  the  seeds  of  Delphinium 
staphisagria,  together  with  a yellow  non-crystalline  body  called 
staphysain. 

DELTOID  LIGAMENT  (deXxa,  the  Greek  letter  A,  and  tiSos, 
likeness).  The  internal  lateral  ligament  of  tlie  ankle-joint;  a tri- 
angidar  layer  of  fibres,  attached  superiorly  by  its  apex  to  the  internal 
malleolus,  inferiorly  by  an  expanded  base  to  the  astragalus  and  os 
calcis. 

. Deltoides  muiculus.  Attollens  humeri;  subacromio-humeralis. 
The  deltoid  or  triangular  muscle  which  forms  the  convexity  of  the 
shoulder,  and  moves  the  arm  directly  upwards. 

DELUSION  ; ILLUSION.  These  terms  are  used  vaguely.  But 
delusion  is  a false  judgment  respecting  the  real  affairs  of  life  ; illusion 
is  a deception  practised  on  the  senses  or  imagination.  “ A fanatic 
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either  religious  or  political,  is  the  subject  of  strong  delusions ; wliilc 
the  term  illusion  is  applied  solely  to  the  visions  of  an  uncontrolled 
imagination,  the  chimerical  ideas  of  one  blinded  by  liope,  passion,  or 
credulity,  or  lastly,  to  spectral  and  other  ocular  deceptions,  to  which 
the  word  delusion  is  never  applied.” — Whately. 

DEME'NTIA  (demens,  senseless).  Disorder  of  the  intellect, 
characterized  by  loss  or  feebleness  of  the  mental  faculties.  See 
Amentia. 

DEMI-BATH.  Demi-hain.  A half-bath;  a bath  in  which  the 
lower  part  only  of  the  body  is  immersed  ; a hip-bath. 

DEMODEX  FOLLICULO'RUM  (^Snuos,  fat,  oduvui,  Sv^o/xai, 
to  bite).  The  name  given  by  Owen  to  the  acarus  of  other  writers, 
which  inhabits  the  sebaceous  sacs  and  hair-follicles  of  the  human 
skin.  He  regards  it  as  a lower  fonn  of  one  of  the  higher  divisions 
of  the  AracknidcB.  By  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  it  is  described  under  the  term 
sleatozoon. 

DEMOIVRE’S  HYPOTHESIS.  A hypothesis  respecting  the 
duration  of  human  life,  formed  by  Demoivre,  and  thus  expressed  : 
of  eighty-six  persons  born,  one  dies  every  year,  till  all  are  extinct. 
The  remainder  of  eighty-si.x  years,  at  every  age,  Demoivre  called  the 
complement  of  life. 

DEMU'LCENTS  {demulcerc,  to  soften).  Medicinal  agents  which 
have  the  property  of  protecting  sensible  surfaces  from  the  action  of 
irritating  matter,  by  hindering  it  from  coming  into  direct  contact  with 
them.  They  are  thus  distinguished  from  diluents,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  lessen  acrimony  by  diluting  or  attenuating  the  fluid  in  which  it 
exists.  Emollients  are  employed  for  external  application. 

DENDRODE'NTINE  (fivbpov,  a tree,  and  dentine).  A modifica- 
tion of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  teeth  which  is  produced  by  the 
aggregation  of  many  simple  teeth  into  a single  mass,  exhibiting,  on 
section,  a dendritic  appearance  by  the  interblending  of  the  dentine, 
enamel,  and  cement,  as  in  dendrodus. 

DENGUIS.  Dengue  or  Dandy  Fever.  “ An  ephemeral  continued 
fever  or  febricula,  characterized  by  frontal  head-ache  .and  by  severe  pains 
in  the  limbs  and  trunk,  and  sometimes  by  an  eruption,  resembling  that 
of  measles,  over  the  body  ; occurring  in  the  West  Indies.” — Nom.  of 
Dis. 

DENIGRA'TION  (de,  from,  and  niger,  black).  A Latin  term  for 
the  Greek  melanosis,  derived  from  its  black  appearance. 

DENITRA'TION.  The  process  of  separating  nitrogen  from  a sub- 
stance. Thus,  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  this  substance, 
after  being  charged  with  nitrous  vapours  or  nitric  acid,  is  exposed  to 
sulphurous  acid  ; this  exposure  denitrates  the  sulphuric  acid,  much  sul- 
phurous acid  becoming  sulphuric  acid,  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen  being 
liberated  in  the  state  of  vapour. 

DENS.  A tooth.  The  first  set  of  teeth  in  children,  called  the  milk- 
teeth,  consists  of  20,  which  are  slied  in  childhood,  and  replaced  by  28 
jjermanent  teeth  at  about  7 years  of  age  ; to  which  are  added  4 denies 
sapiential,  or  wisdom-teeth,  at  about  the  age  of  20. 

1.  The  classes  of  the  teeth  arc  three,  viz.  the  incisorcs,  the  front  or  • 
cutting  teeth  ; the  canini  or  cuspidati,  the  eye  or  corner  teeth  ; and  the 
molares,  or  grinders,  the  double  or  lateral  teeth.  Of  these,  the  firet 
two  pairs  have  been  termed  hicuspidati,  from  their  having  two  conical 
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tubercles;  the  next  three,  multicuspidati  or  the  large  grinders,  having 
several  tubercles,  Thus — 

2.  The  teeth  in  the  whitt  are — 

Incisoies  | ; Canini  { — J ; Molares  | — 1=  32. 

In  infants — 

Incisores^;  Canini  { — ; Molares  | — ^ = 20. 

3.  In  each  tooili  are  observed — the  Crown,  abov'e  the  alveolus;  the 
Neck,  just  below  the  crown  ; and  the  Fang  or  fangs,  within  the  alveolus. 

4.  The  Structure  of  the  Teeth  is— 1.  Enamel,  encasing  the  crown, 
and  the  liardest  production  of  the  body;  2.  Bone,  constituting  the 
whole  of  tlie  root,  and  the  interior  of  the  crown  ; and  3.  the  Pulp,  a 
bulbous  prolongation  of  the  mucous  lucinhrane  of  the  gums,  which  fills 
the  cavity  of  the  teeth,  forming  their  nucleus. 

DENST'ME'l’ER  {densus,  dense,  fiirpou,  a measure).  An  un- 
classical  term  for  an  instrument  employed  for  determining  the  density 
of  liquids.  It  is  an  ordinary  hydrometer,  graduated  so  that  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  level  represents  the  density  of  the  liquid  into 
which  it  has  been  immersed. 

DENSITY  {densihis,  from  densus,  thick).  The  property  of  a body 
by  which  a certain  quantity  of  matter  is  contained  under  a certain 
bulk.  The  absolute  density  of  a boily  is  its  specific  gravity  ; its  appa- 
rent density  is  obtained  by  weighing  a given  measure  of  it  against  an 
equal  measure  of  water.  Density  is  opposed  to  rarity.  Density  is  a 
weight,  while  specific  gravity  is  a ratio. 

DblNTA'TA  {dentatus,  toothed).  Sub.  vertebra.  The  name  of  the 
second  vertebra,  so  called  from  its  projecting  tooth-like  process. 

DE'NTATE  {dentatus,  furnished  with  teeth).  Toothed  ; having 
sharp  teeth  with  concave  edges ; as  the  margins  of  some  leaves. 

DENTl'GEROUS  {dens,  dentis,  a tooth, //erere,  to  bear).  Bearing 
teeth;  a term  applied  to  certain  compound  or  proliferous  cysts,  some- 
times occurring  in  the  ovary. 

DE'NTINE  {dens,  dentis,  a tooth).  Dentinum.  I\Iateria  propria 
dentium.  The  tissue  which  forms  the  body  of  the  tooth  ; it  consists 
of  two  distinct  parts,  first,  dentinal  tubes ; secondly,  intcrtubular  tissue. 

Dentinal  tidies.  The  minute  tubes  of  the  dentine  or  tissue  of  the 
tooth;  they  diverge  from  the  “ pulp-cavity,”  or  hollow  of  the  tooth, 
and  proceed  with  a slightly  wavy  course  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to 
the  outer  surface. 

DENTl'TlON  to  cut  teeth).  Teething;  the  formation 

and  evolution  of  the  teeth.  Dedentition  is  the  sheddinsr  of  the  teeth. 

DEO'BSTRUENTS  {de,  from,  obstruere,  to  obstruct).  Medicines 
for  removing  obstructions,  and  opening  the  natural  passages  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body  ; aperients. 

DEO'DORlZERiS  ((fc,  from,  odor,  a scent).  Disinfectants;  sub- 
stances which  act  on  fetid  and  offensive  effluvia,  and  destroy  their  un- 
pleasant odour,  as  clilorine  and  charcoal. 

DEOXIDA'TION  {de,  from,  and  o.ridation).  The  partial  separa- 
tion ot  o.vygcu  from  a body;  the  reducing  a body  from  the  state  of  an 
oxide.  Total  separation  of  oxygen  is  termed  reduction. 

DEPlILEG^IA"n()N  {de,  from,  .and  pldegma,  ipXtyua,  phlegm-, 
a watery,  distilled  liquor,  as  distinguished  from  a spirituous  liquor)'. 
The  depriving  of  a body  of  water,  .as,  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  by  bringing 
over  the  spirit  by  distillation,  and  leaving  behind  the  superfluous  water. 
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The  effect  is  that  of  concentration,  and  this  tenu  is  employed  especially 
when  acids  are  the  subjects  of  it. 

DEPHLOGl'STICATED  (rfc,  from,  and  phlogiston,  the  inflam- 
mable principle).  A term  formerly  employed  to  denote  bodies  which 
had  been  burned,  or,  according  to  the  prevailing  theory,  deprived  of 
ihch' phlogiston,  or  inflammable  principle. 

1.  Dephlogisticatcd  air  ; empyreal  air  ; vital  air.  Oxygen  gas. 

2.  Dephlogisticatcd  muriatic  acid.  A designation  of  chlorine. 

DEPI'LATORY  {de,  hom,  pilus,  a.  hair).  A substance  employed 

for  the  temporary  removal  of  hair  from  the  body,  as  lime,  &c. 

DEPLE'TION  {deplere,  to  empty).  The  act  of  emptying;  the 
operation  of  reducing  the  amount  of  blood  by  blood-letting,  of  the  alvine 
fmces  by  purgatives,  &c. 

DEPLUM  A'TION  {de,  from,  a feather).  A disease  of  the 

eye-lids,  in  which  the  eye-lashes  fall  off. 

DEPO'SIT  {deponere,  to  Lay  down).  A sediment,  or  anything  laid 
or  thrown  down,  especially  matters  precipitated  from  solution  in  water 
or  other  liquids.  See  Uri7iary  Deposits. 

DEPOSITION  (deponere,  to  lay  dowm).  The  mechanic.al  operation  | 
of  separating  a fluid  from  a solid,  when  performed  for  the  sake  of  j 
securing  the  latter.  See  Decantation.  j 

DEPO'SITIVE  (deponere,  to  put  down).  A term  e.xpressive  of  that 
condition  of  the  membrane  in  which  plastic  lymph  is  exuded  into  the  1 
tissue  of  the  derma,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  production  of  papula:  or 
pimples.  Under  the  term  depositive  inflammation  of  the  derma,  Mr.  E.  , 
Wilson  comprises  strophulus,  lichen,  and  prurigo. 

DEPRE'SSANTS  (deprimere,  to  press  down),  liledicinal  agents  ' 
which  augment  the  frequency  and  diminish  the  force  of  the  contractions 
of  the  heart — the  exact  reverse  of  the  action  of  stimulants,  , 

DEPRE'SSION  (rfeyn-iwere,  to  press  down).  Couching;  an  opera-  ' 
tion  for  cataract,  consisting  in  the  i-emoval  of  the  opaque  lens  out  of  the  1 
a.xis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a needle.  1 

DEPRE'SSOR  (deprimere,  to  press  down).  Drprimens.  A geuei-al  i 
term  for  muscles  which  depress  a part  of  the  body',  as  depressor  alse  | 
nasi,  or  myrtiformis,  muscle  ; rfe/n-essor-anguli  oris,  or  triangularis;  de-  ' 
pressor  labii  inferioris,  or  quadratus  menti ; and  depressor  oculi,  or  rectus  ; 
inferior,  muscle. 

DE'PRIMENS  O'CULI  (deprimere,  to  press  down).  A name  given 
to  the  7'ectus  infei'ior,  from  the  action  of  this  muscle  in  drawing  the  eye- 
ball down. 

DEPURATION  (c^e/)t«rare,  to  cleanse).  Defacation.  The  process 
of  clarifying  a liquor,  or  of  cleansing  the  body  from  impurities.  Boyle 
writes,  “ to  depurate  the  mass  of  blood.”  A disease  that  e.xpels  morbid  , 
matters  from  the  fluids  of  the  system  is  called  a depuraiory  disease. 

DERBYSHIRE  NECK.  A name  given  by  Prosser  to  bronchocele, 
or  goitre,  from  its  frequency  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Derbyshire. 

DERIVATION  (derivare,  to  draw  off  water  from  its  regular  chan- 
nel). Revulsion,  or  the  drawing  away  of  the  fluids  of  an  inflamed  part, 
by  applying  blisters,  &c.,  over  it,  as  in  pleuritis ; or  at  a distance  Rom 
it,  as  in  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  feet  in  comatose  affections. 
Agents  producing  this  effect  are  termed  derivatives. 

DE'RMA  (Sipga,  the  skin).  Chorium.  The  intcrn.il  layer  of  the 
skin,  as  distinguished  from  the  c.xternal  layer  or  epidermis.  It  is  also 
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termed  cutis,  and  is  tlius  distincuishcd  from  culiciila,  or  cuticle,  a 
synonym  of  tlic  epidermis.  Its  lower  surface  is  termed  pars  reticu- 
laris, or  tlie  net-work  structure  ; its  upper  snrficc  is  termed ;)ars/)a7n7- 
laris,  from  its  papillary  prolonjations.  Closely  connected  with  the 
latter  is  another,  less  perceptible,  surface,  called  the  glandular  and 
follicular  surface. 

DE'KMAL  ASPECT  the  skin).  An  aspect  towards  tho 

skin  or  e.’cternal  surface.  The  term  dermad  is  used,  adverbially,  to 
signify  “ towards  the  dermal  aspect.”  See  page  33. 

DERMA TA'GRA  &lpixaTo^,  skin,  aypa,  seizure).  Derma- 

gra.  A classical  synonym  for  the  term  pellagra,  or  skin-disease. 

DERMATA'LGl A (fiip/aa,  dtoparos,  the  skin,  oXyos,  pain). 
Dcrm  dgia.  Pain  of  the  skin  ; neuralgia  of  the  skin. 

DERM ATAPO'STASIS  (Slnua,  SippaTos,  the  skin,  dirdor-rao-is, 
a standing  away  from).  A term  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  phgma, 
denoting  a prominence  or  tumor  of  the  skin. — E.  Wilson. 

DERMATI'TIS  {iioga,  StppuTos,  the  skin,  and  -ilis,  denoting  in- 
flammation). Inflammation  of  the  derma,  cutis,  or  true  skin. 

DE'RMATO-,  DE'RMO-  (Sip/ia,  MppaTov,  the  skin).  Either  of 
these  terms  is  admissible  in  words  compounded  of  (/cnH«,  the  skin  : wo 
may  use  derm.atology  and  dermology  indilferently,  dcrinatalgia  and 
dermalgia. 

DE'RM ATO  DY'iSCITIlOI.V  (deo^a,  dtpuuTos,  skin,  duffyooja, 
a bad  colour).  Dermo  dgsehroia.  Discoloration  of  the  skin;  a term 
suggested  as  a correct  substitute  for  the  strange  compound  dyschromato- 
derma,  which  means,  a had  colour's  skin  ! 

DE'RM ATf)-KEIjlDO'SIS  {SIpua,  SippaTos,  skin,  ia)\i'd(u(nv, 
delilcnicnt,  from  wijXi's,  a spot  or  stain,  especially  of  blood).  Dermo- 
kelidosis.  A term  proposed  for  spottiness  of  the  skin. 

DERM  ATO'EOGY  {Stppa,  the  skin,  Xoyoy,  a discourse).  That 
branch  of  anatomy  which  investigates  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
skin,  and  of  its  diseases,  liy  dermatography  {ypd.<pui,  to  write)  is 
meant  a description  of  the  skin. 

DERM  ATO'IA  SIS  (iltp.ua,  dt/ojumxot,  skin,  Xuo-is,  a loosening). 
Cutis  pciidula.  A form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  skin,  cl.aractcrized  by 
great  extension  of  this  organ,  wliich  is  thrown  into  folds,  forming  occa- 
sionally large  pendulous  masses.  Alihert  describes  five  varieties  of 
dermatolysis  by  the  specific  terms  palpebralis,  facialis,  collaris,  abdomi- 
nalis,  and  genitalinm. 

DERM ATO-MELAS^I.V  SUPR.V-RENALE.  A comprehensive 
designation  of  the  Morhus  Addisoni,  or  Addison’s  disease. 

DE'RM.\TO-P.V' nil (dippa,  StppuTos,  skin,  irddos,  disease). 
Dermopathia.  Dermatopathy  nr  Dermopathy  ; a term  suggested  as  a 
general  designation  of  disease  of  the  skin,  .anil  as  an  appropriate  substi- 
tute for  the  term  dermatosis,  which  has  no  such  meaning.  Further, 
there  can  he  no  such  word  as  dermatonosis. 

DERM  ATO'PIIX  TA  {Stppa,  SspuaTos.  the  skin,  <f)UToe,  a plant). 
Vegetable  parasites,  inducing  parasitical  skin- diseases,  as  dermo- 
mycosis,  epiilcrmido-mycosis,  &c. 

DERMATO'SIS  (SIppa,  SsppaTos,  the  skin,  and  the  termination 
-tris).  A general  term  foi  disease  of  the  skin.  Under  the  pluial  term. 
Dermatoses,  Alihert  classed  all  dise.ases  of  the  skin.  But  the  term, 
per  se,  has  no  relation  to  disease  of  tho  skin,  any  more  than  Iricitosis 
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lias  to  disease  oftlie  hair.  Tlic  terminal  particle  of  these  words  merely  j 
denotes  an  action,  incomplete  or  in  progress.  See  Preface,,  par.  2. 

DE'RMATO-SKLERO'SIS  {Stp/jia,  SipnuTos,  skin,  (ncXii/aJc,  I 
hard).  Derma- sklei'osis.  A term  applied  to  a disease  which  has  been 
variously  designated  as  skleroma,  sJderiasis,  and  skleroderma,  and  de- 
noting hardness  of  skin. 

DERM ATOSPA'SMUS  {Sippa,  Stpparos,  the  skin,  o-Trncr/uo'c,  a 
spasm).  Spasm  of  the  skin,  produced  by  contractility  of  irs  muscular 
fibre,  as  in  spasmus  periphericus  and  urticari.a.  Sp.asm  of  the  skin  is 
seen  in  opei’ations  of  tlie  scrotum. — E.  Wils07i. 

DE'RM ATO-SY'PHILIS  (^Sippa,  Sippa-ros,  skin,  .and  si/phi/lsy 
Dermo-syphilis.  Disease  of  the  derma,  or  skin,  arising  from  syphilitic 
poison.  See  Syphilodennata. 

DERMATOZO'A  (Uppa,  itpptnos,  the  skin,  '^iaov.  an  animal). 
Animal  parasites,  inducing  parasitical  skin-diseases.  They  are  the 
acarus,  filaria,  and  pediculus. 

DE'RMIC  (Sippa,  the  skin).  A term  applied  to  the  action  of 
remedies  applied  through  the  skin. 

DE'RMOID  {Sippa,  the  skin,  eTdos,  likeness).  DernuUoid.  Skin- 
like ; a term  applied  to  tissues  which  resemble  the  skin,  as  the  dura 
mater ; also  to  cutaneous  or  piliferous  cysts,  occurring  in  the  ova- 
rium. 

DE'RMO-MYCO'SIS  (Sippa,  SlppaToi,  the  skin,  pvm\<t,  a fun- 
gus). Dermato-mycosis.  A generic  term  for  mouldiness  of  the  skin. 
The  species  are  D.  circinata,  or  ringworm  ; D.  sycosa,  or  chiu-welk; 
and  D.  favosa,  or  scali-head.  See  Epidermido-mycosis. 

DERMO'TOMY  (Sippa,  SlppaTos,  skin,  -rlpvw,  to  cut).  Der- 
matotomy.  Anatomy  or  dissection  of  the  skin. 

DERO'SNE’S  SALT.  Narcoiine ; Opiane.  A crystalline  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  treating  opium  with  ether. 

DESCE'NDENS  NONI.  The  descending  cervical  branch  of  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves,  or  hypoglossal. 

DESICCA'NTIA  (dcsiccare,  to  dry  up).  A class  of  astringents 
which  exhaust  moisture,  check  secretion  and  exhalation,  and  exercise 
but  little  corruffating  power  over  the  solids. 

DESICCATION  (desiccare,  to  dry  up).  The  process  of  drying 
bodies,  as  precipitates,  by  cxposui-e  to  the  air,  by  absorption,  and  by 
various  modes  suited  to  tlie  natui'e  of  the  substance. 

DESILVERIZING  PROCESS.  A process  invented  by  Pattinson  I 
for  extracting  silver  from  lead,  and  founded  upon  the  fact  that,  upon  ; 
melting  and  subsequent  cooling,  the  lead  separates  in  a crystalline  | 
form,  leaving  almost  all  the  silver  in  the  rem.aining  liquid.  - : 

DE'SMOID  (Slapn,  a fasciculus,  tlSus,  likeness).  Resembling  a | 
fasciculus;  a term  applied  to  tlie  fasciculate  appearance  presented  by  j 
the  white  fibres  in  certain yZiOrows  tumors.  • , 

DESMO'LOGY  {Staiuoi,  a bond,  Xdyos,  a dcsciiption).  That  | 
brancli  of  anatomy  which  relates  to  tlie  tendons  and  ligaments.  Dcs- 
7Hotomy  is  tlie  art  of  dissecting  the  tendons  and  ligaments  ; desmoyruphy 
is  the  description  of  them. 

DESPUMATION  (de,  from,  spuma,  foam).  The  clarifying  of  a 
fluid,  or  a separating  of  its  foul  parts;  literally,  scumming,  or  the 
throwing  off  of  froth  or  foam. 

DESqUAM  A'TION  (de,  from,  sqttama,  a settle).  Erfoliation.  The 
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foiling  ofF  of  the  cuticle  or  epithelium,  in  the  form  of  scales  ; a common 
consequence  of  exanthematous  diseases. 

DESTRU'CTI  VENESS  (destncere,  to  destroy).  A term,  in  phrcno- 
I logy,  indicative  of  a tendency  to  all  kinds  of  destruction.  It  is  common 
to  man  and  tlie  lower  animals,  being  particularly  developed  in  the  car- 
I nivora.  Its  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  the  head,  immediately 
above  the  ear,  corresponding  to  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

DESUDA'TION  (desmlalio,  from  desudare,  to  sweat  greatly).  A 
[ violent  sweating  ; profuse  or  morbid  sweating. 

DETE'RGENTS  (tie/err/ere,  to  wipe  away).  AUmnts.  Substances 
j which  cleanse  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.,  as  stimulants  or  emollients. 

DEI’ERMINA'TION  {de^  from,  ierminus,  a bound).  Increased 
I vascular  action,  resembling  coni/estion  in  the  blood  being  in  e.xcess,  but 
i differing  from  it  in  every  other  respect. 

DETONATION  {detoimre,  to  tliuuder).  A chemical  term  denoting 
combination  or  decomposition  of  certain  bodies,  which  occurs  with 
I noise  and  frequently  with  combustion,  on  the  application  of  a small 
‘ degree  of  heat,  or  hy  means  of  friction,  ora  blow.  Delonatiny  mercury 
; and  delonatiny  silver  are  the  best  known  cxaui])lcs. 

DETRAC'TIO.  liiterally,  a drawing  off ; a term  applied  to  certain 
surgical  operations.  Thus,  detradio  lentis  is  extraction  of  the  lens  ; 
deiraclio  cw-jiorum  lihernrum,  is  removal  of  loose  bodies  in  operations 
on  joints  ; deiraclio  calculoruin,  the  removal  of  calculi,  Ac. 

Detritus  (detcrere,  to  wear  away).  The  waste  of  a tissue  or 
organ;  that  which  remains  after  disoiganization. 

I DETRU'SION  [delnulere,  to  thrust  away).  The  act  of  thrusting 
I away,  as  in  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  heart  by  c.xtrancous  pressure. 
I DETRU'SOR  URI'NjE  {delrmU-re,  to  thrust  out).  The  external 
f layer  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  which  c.xpels  the  urine. 

I DEUT’EROPA'I'H  Y (dturtpos,  second,  Trdtlos,  disease).  A term 

i indicative  of  sympathetic  diseases,  or  of  the  supervention  of  a second 
affection  upon  a first,  and  their  connexion  with  each  other. 

DEU  I’EROPET’SI  A ((itoxspov,  second,  TTsv/cts.  digestion).  The 
name  given  by  Dr.  ^\’’alson  Bradshaw  to  a “ second  ” or  “ secondary  ” 
process  of  digestion,  supposed  to  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  large 
intestine.  See  Protopejisiu. 

DEUTOXIDE  {iiinefios,  second),  liino.ride.  A term  applied  to 
a substance  W'hich  is  in  the  second  degree  of  o.xidation,  or  contains  two 
equivalents  of  o.xygen  to  one  of  some  other  body.  This  term  is  often 
used  to  denote  a compound  of  3 atoms  of  oxygen  with  2 of  metal,  as 
in  deuto.xide  of  manganese,  of  lead,  &c. 

DE\  K'LOPMENT.  Emhryoloyy.  A term  employed  in  biology 
to  include  all  those  changes  which  a germ  undergoes  before  it  assumes 
the  characters  of  the  perfect  individual — all  the  changes,  for  instance, 
which  are  undergone  by  a butteifly  in  |>assing  from  the  fecundated  ovum 
to  the  condition  of  an  “ imago”  or  pei  feet  insect.  See  Transformation 
and  I\/elamorpliosis. 

Development,  retrograde  or  recurrent.  This  terra  relates  to  those 
forms  of  life  in  which  the  adult  state  is,  in  all  appearance,  a degraded 
form  as  comp.arcd  witli  its  earliest  condition.  This  phenomcnontsseen 
in  animals  which  lead  a free  life  when  young,  but  are  parasitic  in  their 
habits  when  fully  grown.  See  Epizoa. 

DEVI  A'TION  {de,  from,  via,  the  way).  A going  out  of  the  way,  as 
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in  abnormal  curvature  of  the  spine,  faulty  direction  of  the  tcetli,  tlic 
passage  of  the  fluids  into  foreign  vessels,  &c. 

DK VITRIFICA'TION.  A term  denoting  a change  which  bikes 
place  in  some  varieties  of  glass,  when  heated  to  nearly  their  melting 
point  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  : they  become  converted  into  an 
opaque  hard  mass  resembling  porcelain  ;jnrce/((iK).  The 

term  denotes  the  depriving  of  the  glass  of  its  original  transparent  con- 
dition. 

DEVONSHIRE  COLIC.  Colic  of  Poitou.  A species  of  colic, 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system,  and  named 
from  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Devonshire  and  Poitou,  where  lead 
was  formerly  used  to  destroy  the  acidity  of  the  weak  wines  and  cider 
made  in  those  parts.  It  is  also  called  Painters'  colic  from  the  same  cause. 

DEW.  Toe  moisture  insensibly  deposited  from  the  atmosphere  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  occurs  wdienever  that  surface  is  lower  in 
temperature  than  that  of  the  dew-point  of  the  atmosphere  immediately 
in  contact  with  it. 

1.  Dew-point.  Ilerschel  defines  this  as  “ the  temperature  which  the 
air  ought  to  have,  so  as  to  be  e.xactly  saturated  with  the  quantity  of 
vapour  it  actually  contains.”  It  is  otherwise  defined  as  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  at  which  its  moisture  begins  to  be  deposited. 

2.  Depression  of  the  Dew-point.  This  phrase  denotes  the  quantity 
of  heat  to  be  abstracted,  or  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  thermometer 
below  the  actual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  which  it  requires  to  be 
cooled,  in  order  that  the  vapour  it  contains  may  become  so  condensed. 

DE'XTRAL  ASPECT  [dexter,  right).  A lateral  aspect  from  the 
mesial  plane  towards  the  right.  The  term  dextrad  is  used,  adverbially, 
to  sigiiify  “ towards  the  de.xtral  aspect.”  See  page  32. 

DE'XTRINE  [dexter,  right).  British  gum.  A gummy  substance 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  plants,  and  formed  artificially  by 
the  action  of  heat,  diastase,  or  .acids  upon  starch.  Its  n.ame  is  derived 
from  its  property  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  to  the 
right  hand. 

Erythro-dextrine ; achroo-dcxtrinc.  Dextrine  coloured  red  by  iodine, 
and  de.xtrine  uncoloured  bv  iodine,  respectivelv. 

DE'XTROGYRE  ; L^EWOG  VRE  (dexter,  right,  Icsvus,  \eh,gyru3, 
a circle).  Terms  applied  to  substances  from  their  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  respectively. 

DE'XTROSE  [dexter,  right).  A name  given  to  grape-sugar,  from 
its  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right.  See  Lmrutose. 

DEXTRO-TARTARIC;  L^VO-TARTARIC.  Terms  applied 
to  tartaric  acid  with  reference  to  its  mode  of  crystallization  ; the  acid 
which  is  separated  from  the  right-handed  tartrate  furnishes  crystals 
wliich  are  hemihedr,al  right-handedly  ; that  from  the  left-handed  tar- 
trate furnishes  left-handed  hemibedral  crystals.  The  former  acid  is 
termed  dextro-tartaric,  the  latter  Icevo-tartaric. 

Dl-  ((5iv,  twice).  A prefix  employed,  in  chemical  terms,  to  denote 
tw'o  equivalents  of  the  substance  indicated  by  the  noun  following  that 
of  which  the  prefix  forms  a part,  as  (Zi-chloride  of  mercury,  i.  e.  a coin- 
])ound  formed  of  two  equivalents  of  mercury  and  one  of  chlorine. 
Compare  Bi-. 

Dl'A-  (Sin).  A Greek  preposition,  denoting  through.  Words  com- 
pounded with  Sid  imp'y  cj’te/tswt,  diffusion, perversion,  transition;  also 
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I that  which  in  English  and  Latin  is  expressed  by  the  prefixes  di-  or  dis-, 
as  in  divido,  to  divide ; disjungo,  to  disjoin. 

! DIABE'TES  {Siajiaiuw,  to  pass  ovir).  Immoderate  flow  of  saccha- 
^ lino  urine.  Tliis  is  the  true  complaint;  hut  tlic  terms  and 

I insipidus  have  been  applied  to  it,  according  as  the  saccharine  quality  ot 
the  urine  is,  or  is  not,  the  characteristic  symptom.  Sec  Glycosuria  and 
Mclituria.  . i 

I 1.  Dudtek’s,  artificial.  Tlie  production  of  glycosuria  by  artificial 
means,  as  by  punciuiing  the  floor  of  the  foiirtli  vcntrii  lc.  ^^11'®  term 
“artificial”  in  this  case  is  not  now,  but  the  term  “diabetes  had  not 
' the  same  meaning  formerly  as  it  lias  now  ; it  was  looked  on  simply  as 
polyuria. 

! 2.  Diabetic  suyar.  The  sweet  principle  of  most  acid  fruits,  and  of 

I diabetic  urine.  It  is  also  termed  starch-sugar,  sugar  ot  fruits,  grape- 
sugar,  glucose,  &c. 

DIACHY'LON  (^luxuXov,  very  juicy).  An  emollient  digestive 
plaster,  formerly  prepared  from  expressed  juices.  It  forms  the  hmplas- 
truni  plundd  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Tlic  preposition  Sid  here  denotes 
I diffusion. 

I DI'ACID.  A term  applied  to  the  diamines,  from  their  capability  of 
combining  with  two  equivalents  of  hydrochloric  or  any  similar  acid. 
See  A mines. 

DIADE'LPHIA  (3i's,  twice,  flirXf/uw,  a brother).  The  seventeenth 
I class  of  plants  in  Linna'us's  system,  in  wliich  the  filaments  of  the 
I stamens  are  united  into  two  parcels,  or  bi’otherlioods.  This  is  tlie  strict 
meaning  of  tlie  term,  but  it  is  customary  to  place  in  this  class  all  the 
1 papilionaceous  plants  whicli  have  united  stamens,  wlicther  in  one  parcel 
. or  two. 

DliE'RESIS  {Stniptais,  a dividinsr).  A solution  of  continuity. 
Tlic  operation  of  dividing  an_y  part  of  the  body.  The  term  has  been 
' applied  to  denote  a cause  of  external  aneurysm. 

DIAGNO'SIS  {Stdyniocris,  a distinguishing).  The  act  of  discern- 
ing, or  distinguishing,  in  gener.al ; in  medicine,  the  distinction  of 
diseases.  Z)i'(i  gnosis  and  </is-cernment  exactly  correspond.  Diagnosis 
may  be  said  to  be  the  art  of  converting  symptoms  into  signs. 

DIAGO'METER,  ELE'CTRICAL  {Sidyw,  to  conduct,  niTpov, 
a measure).  An  apparatus  used  by  Rousseau  for  ascertaining  the  con- 
ducting power  of  oil,  as  a means  of  detecting  its  adulteration.  It  con- 
sists of  one  of  Zamboni’s  dry  piles,  .and  a feebly-magnetized  needle, 
moving  freely  on  a pivot.  Tlie  deviation  of  the  needle  is  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  low  conducting  power  of  the  interposed  substance. 

DlALY'iSES  (^la'Xucrt?,  a loosing  of  one  from  anything).  Solutions 
of  continuity  ; an  order  of  the  class  locales  of  Cullen. 

DlA'LYSlS  (Sid\u<Tis,  the  separating  from  anything).  A process 
of  chemical  analysis  by  means  of  liquid  diffusion.  It  consists  in  the 
separation  of  dissolved  substances  from  one  another  by  taking  advantage 
ot  the  unequal  rate  at  whieh  they  severally  pass  through  moist  dia- 
phragms or  septa.  Those  which  p.ass  through  membranes  freely,  are 
lound  to  be  of  crystalline  character,  and  have  been  termed  crystalloid  ; 
those  which  pass  slowly,  arc  found  to  be  glutinous,  .and  have  been  termed 
colloid. 

DIAM  AGNE'TIC.  A term  applied  to  those  substances  which  place 
themselves  cquatorially,  and  by  consequence,  across  (dio)  the  a.\ial 
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direction  or  line  of  magnetic  force  ; in  other  words,  diamagnetic  bodies 
place  their  length  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  two  magnetic 
poles,  as  distinguished  from  wagnetic  bodies,  which  place  themselves 
lengthwise  between  the  two  poles.  See  Direction,  Axial. 

l3l A'METE'R,  PARl'ETAL.  The  distance  between  the  two 
parietal  bones  of  tlie  cranium,  or,  in  popular  language,  the  side-to-side 
diameter,  as  distinguished  from  the  occipito-frontal,  or  fore-and-aft, 
diameter,  or  the  distance  between  the  forehead  and  the  occiput.  The 
latter  is  almost  always  the  greater;  when  more  than  tiro  inches  greater, 
a skull  is  long-headed  ; when  less  than  one,  shoi't-headed. 

DIA'MIDES.  A class  of  chemic.al  compounds  derived  from  ammo- 
nia, in  which  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  a double  equivalent  of 
ammonia  are  replaced  by  a bialomic  radical,  as  in  oxamide. 

Dl.\ 'MINES.  A class  of  organic  bases  which  are  formed  upon  the 
type  of  two  atoms  of  ammonia,  or'diammonia.  See  Amines. 

DI'AMOND.  A gem  ; the  crystallized  and  |mre  state  of  carbon,  and 
the  hardest  and  most  brilliant  body  in  nature.  The  old  spelling, 
diamaw^,  is  preferable  to  the  modern,  diamond,  for  it  tells  more  plainly 
of  the  quarter  whence  the  word  came.  Diamani  and  adamant  are  only 
two  forms  of  the  same  Greek  word,  ahdaas,  invincible,  which  after- 
wards became  the  Latin  word  adainas,  adamant  or  diamond. 

DIA'NDRIA  (di's,  twice,  ni/>lp,  a man).  The  second  class  of  plants 
in  Linnmus’s  system,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  two  stamens, 
)>rovided  that  the  stamens  are  not  united  at  their  base,  nor  combined 
with  the  style  and  stigma,  nor  separated  from  the  pistil. 

DIAPEDE'SIS  (difiTTiidno-is,  a leaping  through  or  across,  from 
iriiSdm,  to  leap).  A term  formerly  used  to  denote  external  .aneurysm  : 

“ Der  diapedesin,"  says  Sylvatieus,  “ id  est,  rare/aitis  ejus  tunicis."  By 
Sia7n')Sii<Tit  u'i/uaTos,  Hippocrates  denotes  a sweating  of  blood. 

DIA'PHANOUS  (oia(paniiv,  tr.ansparent).  Transparent;  the  name 
given  by  Pinel  to  the  serous  membranes,  from  their  transparency  whi  n | 
detached  from  their  organs,  as  the  araclinoi'd,  the  omentum,  &c.  In  . 
( ’iicmistrg,  the  term  denotes  permeability  to  light.  phanous  and  | 

/m»s-lueent  exactly  correspond.  i 

DIAPIIORE'SIS  (Siatjiopnaris,  perspiration;  from  Sidcftopiiu,  to 
carry  from  one  place  to  another,  and  hence  to  throw  oft' by  perspiration 
— a sense  derived  from  thcjnassa^e  of  food  thro^igh  the  bod\ ).  Increased 
perspiration.  Hence — 

Diaphoretics.  Medicines  which  increase  the  natural  exhalation  of 
the  skin,  or  restore  it  when  suppressed.  AVhen  they  aie  so  powerful  as 
to  oecasion  sweating,  they  are  called  sudorifics. 

DIAPHOROME'TRIC  COMPASS  (dia</)0|0«',  distinction, /itTpoe, 
a measure).  An  instrument  contrived  by  Dr.  John  Ogle  for  measuring 
the  degree  of  discriminative  power  as  reeards  contactile  impressions 
))Ossessed  by  the  skin  and  certain  parts  of  the  mucous  membiane  in 
those  affections  of  the  nervous  system  in  which  this  power  of  apprecia- 
tion is  interfered  with.  The  term  h.as  been  sometimes  incorrectly  called 
diaphemetric.  Sec  Contactile  Discrimination. 

DI'APHRAGM  {Std<l>payna,  a partition-wall).  Afidrijf.  A cir- 
cular muscle,  placed  transversely  between  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen, 
forming  a movable  pai  tition  between  those  two  great  cavities. 

1.  Diaphragmatic  Gout.  A term  applied  by  Butter  to  the  affection 
now  called  Angina  Pectoris. 
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2.  DiapJiraf/mih's.  Inflammation  of  the  diapliragm.  A terra  some- 
times applied’  to  that  variety  of  partial  pleurisy  in  which  the  effused 
fluid  exists  between  the  base  of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm.  Ihe 
term  pai'ap/irciiiiis  the  diaphragm)  has  been  used  in  the 

8n.tT)6  sense 

I DIATHYSIS  (d(aV/)u(Ti5,  a growing  through).  A term  applied  to 
the  middle  part,  or  body,  of  the  long  or  cylindrical  hones. 

DIATNOICS  (Sia-7ri>o>i,a,  passage  for  the  wind ; evapoi-ation).  A 
term  synonymous  with  diaphoretics  and  sudonfics.^ 

DlAPO'PH YSIS  (did,  through  or  across,  dir6<liv<Tis,  a process  of 
' bone).  A term  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to  the  homolognc^  of  the 
upper  transverse  process  of  the  neural  arch  of  the  vertebra.  See  I er- 
■ tebra. 

^ DIARRIIfE'A  {Sidppoia,  a flowing  through).  Fliurus  ventris ; 
alvus  f usa;  lienteria.  A flu.x  or  looseness  of  the  bowels  without 
tenesmus.  It  is  termed  crapulosa,  when  caused  by  food  improper  in 
quality  or  quantity  ; biliosa,  by  excessive  or  acrid  bile;  serosa,  by  in- 
creased vascular  action  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  ; 
mucosa,  by  increased  secretion  of  the  mucous  follicles ; lientcrica,  when 
the  aliment  passes  in  the  evacuations  almost  unaltered  ; fibrinosa,  when 
the  discharges  occur  in  the  form  of  shreds  or  tubular  mcmbianes;  and 
sympathetica,  when  induced  by  other  affections. 

DIARTHRO'SIS  (did,  and  dobfiioirts,  artieulation).  A species  of 
movable  articulation,  constitutitig  the  greater  proportion  of  the  joints 
I of  the  body.  Here  the  preposition  did  denotes  separation,  .and  so 
'mobility;  whereas  in  syti-arthrosis,  or  immovable  articulation,  the 
jireposition  on'iv  denotes  connexion,  and  so  immobility.  The  term 
diarlhrosis  is  the  Greek  sytionym  of  the  Latin  abarticidaiion. 

I Dl'ARY  FEVER  {dies,  a day).  Ephemera.  The  simplest  form 
of  fever,  distinguished  by  I)r.  Vordsce  as  simple  fever  ; it  has  one  series 
1 of  increase  and  decrease,  with  a tendency  to  exacerbation  and  remission, 

! for  the  most  part  appearing  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Dl.VSTA'LTlC  (did,  through,  along,  (ttiXAui,  to  contract).  A term 
applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to  the  series  of  actions  which  take  iilace 
tiiroii'ih  the  spinal  system  as  their  essential  seat.  It  is  intended  to 
exmess  the  actions  otherwise  called  e.rcito-motory  or  refleje. 

DlA'S'fASE  (didiTTiio-ts,  diastasis,  separation).  A substance 
formed  during  the  germination  of  plants,  and  artificially  jirep.ared  from 
malt,  being  probably  the  vegetable  fibrin  of  gluten  in  a state  of  decom- 
position. It  is  named  in  allusion  to  the  .siyjartdion,  or  rather  alteration, 
it  effects  among  the  constituent  atoms  of  starch. 

DIA'STASIS  (dido-Too-iv,  separation).  A forcible  separation  of 
bones,  without  fracture. 

1)1  A'STATIZED  ORGANIC  IRON.  A tonic  remedy,  introduced 
by  Dr.  Victor  Hand,  and  consisting  of  cress-seed,  absorbed  in  a solution 
of  iron,  and  then  submitted  to  a process  of  active  germination,  the 
process  being  arrested  at  the  very  moment  when  it  acquires  its 
greatest  vital  energy.  The  iron  is  thus  “ made  organic,”  and  is  also 
“ diastatized.”  Diastutized  Iodine  is  a remedy  prepared  by  a similar 
process. 

DIA'STOLE'  (Siaa-ToXn,  a drawing  asunder;  dilatation).  The 
dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ; opposed  to  systole,  or  contraction. 

DIATHE'RMANOUS  (dn«,  through,  Otppaivu),  to  warm).  A 
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Greek  term  denoting  free  permcakility  to  vadinnt  lieat,  and  synonymous 
with  the  Latin  term  transcalent. 

Diathermancy.  The  property,  possessed  by  nearly  all  diathcrnianous 
bodies,  of  admitting  the  passage  only  of  certain  species  of  calorific  rays. 
When  the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  independently  of  the  (juality  is 
to  be  denoted,  the  term  dial  her  maneity  has  been  suggested  by  Melloni, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  same  termination  as  in  the  word  diaphaneity, 
indicating  the  analogous  property  in  relation  to  light. 

DIA'TIIESIS  (dia'dfo-is,  a placing  in  order;  disposition).  Consti- 
tutional disposition  to  particular  diseases,  as  the  rheumatic,  the  scro- 
fulous, the  hatmorrhagic,  the  calculous  diathesis. 

Diathesis  spasniodica.  A general  term  for  an  irritable  weakness  of 
nervous  constitution,  in  wliicli,  if  there  be  not  positive  disease,  there  is 
the  well-prepared  ground  of  disease. 

DICHLAM Y'DEOUS  (dis,  twice,  \\afxvi,  a cloak).  A term 
applied  to  a flower  which  has  two  envelopes — a caly.x  and  a corolla. 
See  Monochlamydeotts. 

DICHO'GAMY  (diX“'  doubly,  yaytio,  to  marry).  A term  indi- 
cating that,  in  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the  male  and  female  organs  are 
very  commonly  not  in  a functional  state  at  the  same  time. 

DICHO'TOMY  (di'x“i  doubly,  -rinvw,  to  divide).  A term  ex- 
pressing, in  botany,  a mode  of  branching  by  constant  forking  or  hifur- 
cation,  as  in  the  veins  of  fern-leaves  and  the  branches  of  the  Doom- 
Palm.  The  princijde  may  be  extended,  and  the  terms  trichotomy, 
tetrachotomy,  and  pcntachotoviy  be  employed. 

Dl'CTIROISM  (dt's,  double,  x.‘’°“'  colour).  A terra  applied  to  that 
property  of  certain  crystals  by  which  they  exhibit  different  colours 
according  to  the  position  of  their  axes  to  the  incident  pencil  of  light. 
This  property  was  first  discovered  in  the  mineral  ioliic,  which  was 
accordingly  termed  dichroite. 

DPCHROOSCOPE  (di'xf’oov,  two-coloured,  ctkottiw,  to  investigate). 
An  optical  apparatus  invented  for  representing  interferences,  spectra  in 
coloured  lights,  polarization  of  light,  &c. 

DICLE'SIUM.  The  carpological  name  of  a spurious  fruit  consisting 
of  acha;nia  enclosed  in  a hardened  perianth  or  corolla,  as  in  spinacia, 
mirabilis,  &c. 

DI'CLINOUS  (di!,  twice,  kMi/i/,  a bed).  A designation  of  plants 
in  which  the  stamens  are  present  in  one  flower  and  the  pistil  in  another. 
Alonoecious  and  dicecious  ])lants  are  both  diclinous. 

DICOTYLE'DONES  (dis,  twice,  KoruXtiSdiv,  a seed-lobe).  Plants 
whose  embryo  contains  two  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes.  See  Cotyledon. 

DICRO'TIC  (di'/cpoTov,  double-beating,  from  dfs,  twice,  upoTiw,  to 
beat).  A term  applied  to  the  pulse,  where  the  arteiy  conveys  the  sen- 
sation of  a double  pulsation.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  term  rebound- 
my,  and  is  suggestive  of  a tendency  to  ha;morrhage. 

DICTYTTIS  (djKTuoi/, a net,  and,  hence,  the  retina).  Inflammation 
of  the  retina.  This  term  might  fairly  replace  the  barbarous  retinitis. 
See  also  Amphihlestroides. 

Dl'CTYOGENS  {biuTvov,  a net,  ymudw,  to  produce).  The  name 
of  a division  of  Endogenous  plants,  of  which  the  stem  has  the  struct\ire 
of  endogens,  the  root  that  of  the  stem  of  exogens  nearly,  with  Plotted  or 
reticulated,  disarticulating  leaves,  as  Siuilax.  They  constitute  a sub- 
division of  the  Spermoyeiis  of  Lindlcy. 
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Dl'DYMI  (SiSv/Ki,  double).  Twins.  An  obsolete  term  for  tlic 
testes.  The  Epi-didymis  is  the  body  which  lies  a/iove  the  testes. 

DIDY'MIUM  {St'Su/io<:,  twin).  A metal  discovered  in  cerite,  and 
named  from  its  being,  as  it  were,  the  ftM«-brother  of  lantanum,  which 
was  previously  found  in  the  same  body. 

I DIDYNA'MIA  (i5/s,  twice,  dvt/a/xit,  power).  The  fourteenth  class 
^ of  Linnajus’s  system  of  plants,  characterized  hy  the  presence  of  four 
stamens,  of  which  two  arc  long,  two  short. 

I DIET;  DIETETICS  {Slatn-a,  regimen).  The  food  proper  for 
I invalids.  Tlie  terms  arc  nearly  synonymous  with  liygiene  and  regimen. 
I La  diete,  used  by  h'rencli  physicians,  means  extreme  abstinence. 

! DIET  DRINK  (iKcn-ra,  regimen).  The  Decoct.  Sarsaparilla; 
i comp,  of  tbe  Pharmacopoeia, consisting  of  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  guaiaciim- 
'Wood,  fresh  liquorice,  and  mezereon. 

DIFFUSION.  I.  The  process  by  which  gases  and  liquids,  when  in 
contact,  pass  tlirongh  c.ach  other  and  intermingle,  although  not  necessarily 
related  by  chemical  affinity.  2.  The  process  by  which  gases,  when 
■ separated  from  one  another  hy  a porous  septum  or  lamina,  tend  to  an 
equilibrium  of  mixture  through  the  intervening  substance.  Sec  En- 
:dosmosis  and  Atinolysis. 

1.  Diffusion  Tube.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  rate  of  diffu- 
sion for  different  gases.  It  is  simply  a graduated  tube,  twelve  inebes  in 
length,  closed  .at  one  end  by  plaster  of  Paris,  a substance,  when  mode- 
rately dry,  possessed  of  the  requisite  porosity. 

2.  Diffusion  Volume.  A term  adopted  to  express  the  different  dis- 
position of  gases  to  interchange  particles;  the  diffusion-volume  of  air 
being  1,  that  of  hydrogen  gas  is  3113. 

DIGA'STRIC  GROOVE.  A longitudinal  de])rcssion  of  the  mastoid 
process,  giving  attachment  to  the  digastricus  muscle. 

I DIGA'STRlCUS  (dfy,  twice,  ynoTvp,  a belly).  Having  two 
bellies;  the  name  of  a muscle  attached  to  the  o.>f //_i/ol(/f’.s  ; it  is  some- 
times called  biventer  ma.iHlas  in/erioris  ; it  depresses  the  lower  jaw. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  one  of  the  interior  profundi  of  Meckel, 
'given  off  by  the  facial  nerve;  the  other  is  called  the  stylo  hyoidcus. 

' DIGE'STER.  An  iron  or  copper  vessel,  in  which  water  and  other 
'materials  can  be  heated  considerably  beyond  tbeir  boiling  points.  The 
lapjwratus  was  introduced  by  Papin,  and  is  hence  called  Pajiin’s  digester. 

' DIGE'STION  {diyerere,  from  diversim  yerere,  to  carry  into  different 
qiarts).  A term  employed  in  various  senses  : — 

1.  In  Physioloov.  the  change  of  the  food  into  chyme  bv  the  mouth, 
stomach,  and  small  intestines ; and  the  absorption  and  distribution  of 
the  more  nutritious  parts,  or  the  chyle,  through  the  system. 

2.  In  Surgery,  the  bringing  of  a wound  into  a state  in  which  it  forms 
healthy  pus,  in  which  it  is  disposed  , to  suppurate.  Applications  which 
])romotc  this  object  are  called  digestives. 

3.  In  Chemistry,  the  continued  action  of  a solvent  upon  any  substance. 
The  operation  is  similar  to  that  of  maceration,  but  is  promoted  by  heat 
ranging  from  90°  to  100°. 


4.  “ Scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century  often  employ  a word  of  their 
own  language  in  the  same  latitude  as  its  equivalent  possessed  in  the 
Greek  or  Latin  ; .as  though  it  entered  into  all  the  rights  of  its  equivalent, 
smd  corresponded  with  it  in  all  points,  because  it  corresponded  in  one! 
Thus,  ‘coctus’  meaning  ‘digested,’  why  should  not  ‘digested’  mean 
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all  which  ‘coctus’  meant?  But  one  of  tlic  meanings  of  ‘coctus’  is 
‘ I'ipened  ‘ digested,’  tiierefore,  might  be  employed  in  tlie  same  sense. 
‘Splendid  fires,  aromatic  spices,  rich  wines,  and  weW-diuesied  fruits.”’ 
{J.  Taylor.) — Trench. 

DIGE'STIVE  SALT  OF  SYLVIUS.  A salt  discovered  by 
Sylvius,  since  named  muriate  of  potash,  and  now  chloride  of  potassium. 

DIGITAL  CAVITY  {diyilus,  a finger).  Another  name  for  the 
posterior  cornu  of  each  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

DIGITALI'NUM  (rftiytVu/is,  pertaining  to  the  finger).  Digitalin; 
an  active  poison,  procured  from  the  leaf  of  Digitalis  pmpurea.  The 
blossoms  resemble  finger-cases,  and  the  plant  has  accordingly  been  called 
“ thimble-wort.”  See  Fooeglove. 

DI'GITUS  {digerere,  to  point  out).  A finger  or  a toe — pes  altera 
manns.  The  fingers  of  the  hand  are  the  index,  or  fore-finger;  the 
medius,  or  middle  finger;  the  annrdaris,  or  ring-finger;  and  the 
aurindaris,  or  little  finger.  Tlie  bones  of  the  fingers  are  called 
phalanges. 

DIGY'NIA  (3iv,  twice,  yovi],  a woman).  The  second  order  in 
Linnaius's  system  of  plants,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  two  styles 
in  the  flower,  or  of  a single  style  deeply  cleft  into  two  parts. 

DILATA'TION  (dilature,  to  make  wide,  from  diversim  fero,  tuli, 
latum).  The  act  of  enlarging  or  making  wide  anything.  In  physio- 
logy, it  may  be  a temporary  act,  as  in  the  diastole  of  the  heart;  in 
pathology,  a permanent  act,  as  in  passive  aneurysm  of  that  organ  ; in 
surgery,  it  is  the  enlargement  of  a canal,  orifice,  or  organ  by  operation 
or  disease. 

Dilatation,  cardiac.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  with  dilatation.  It  is 
termed  active,  when  the  dilatation  predominates  over  the  hypertrophy; 
simple,  when  the  thiekness  of  the  walls  is  normal ; passive  or  aiteniuUed, 
when  the  w.alls  are  thinned. 

DILATA'TOR  {dilatare,  to  make  wide).  The  general  name  of 
several  muscles  which  serve  to  widen  parts,  as  dilatator  concha:,  &c. 

DI'LUENTS  {diluere,  to  dilute).  AVatery  liquors,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  increase  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  render  several  of  the 
secreted  and  excreted  fluids  less  viscid.  See  Denudeents. 

DILU'TIO  ; DILU'TUM  {^diluere,  to  wash  off).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  diluting;  the  latter  denotes  a liquid  in  which  some- 
thing has  been  dissolved,  Anglice,  a solution.  See  Preface,  par.  3. 

DIMO'RPHIC  PLANTS  (dfs,  twice,  juop</)»j,  form).  Plants  in 
which  a single  species  presents  two  distinct  forms,  similar  to  each 
other  in  all  respects  except  in  their  reproductive  organs,  the  one 
form  having  a long  pistil  and  short  stamens,  the  other  a short  pistil 
and  long  stamens.  See  Trimorphic  Plants. 

DIMO'RPHISM  (fiis,  tw'ice,  gop<j"\,  form).  The  property  of  many 
solid  bodies  to  assume  two  incompatible  crystalline  forms;  such  are 
sulphur,  carbon,  arsenious  acid,  &c. 

DINGLER’S  GREEN.  A new  green  colouring  matter,  consisting 
of  a mixture  of  phosphate  of  chromium  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

DPNUS  {&IVOS  or  diVii,  vortex).  Vertigo,  or  giddiness;  illusory 
gyration  of  the  person,  or  of  the  objects  surrounding  him. 

DICE'CIA  (di's,  twice,  oIkos,  a house).  The  twenty-second  class  of 
plants  in  Linna:us’s  system,  in  which  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in 
separate  flowers,  and  on  separate  plants,  as  in  mcrcurialis,  &c. 
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DIO'GENES’S  CUP.  A term  applied  to  the  cup-like  cavity  of 
the  hand,  occasioned  by  bending  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
! finger. 

; DIORTHO'SIS  (Siop0wa-n,  a making  straight,  as  in  the  setting  of  a 
ilimb— The  restoration  of  parts  to  their  proper  situation  ; the 
reduction  of  a fractured  or  luxated  limb. 

- DIO'SMIN.  A brownish-yellow,  bitter  extractive  matter  procured 
I from  several  species  of  Barosma,  formerly  Diosma.  See  Buchu. 

DIO'XIDE.  According  to  the  electro-chemical  theory,  the  elements 
of  a compoiiiid  may,  in  relation  to  each  other,  be  considered  oppositely 
electric;  the  equivalents  of  the  nogaiive  clement  may  then  be  dis- 
itinguishcd  by  Latin  numerals,  those  of  the  positive  by  Greek;  thus,  a 
tihi-ox'ide  denotes  a compound  which  contains  two  equivalents  of  the 
\negative  element  oxygen  ; whereas  a tfi-oxide  indicates  that  one  equiva- 
lent of  oxycen  is  combined  with  two  of  some  positive  body. 

DIPHTHE'RIA  ((5if/)df'(io,  a prepared  hide,  a piece  of  leather). 

A specific  disease,  with  membranous  exudation  on  a mucous  surface 
■ (generally  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  air-passages),  or  occasionally  on  a 
(wound. ” — Noin.  of  Dis. 

I Under  the  term  diphtheritc,  Bretonneau  included,  not  only  the  acute 
and  gangrenous  varieties  of  pliaryngitis,  both  of  which  arc  accompanied 
by  exudation  of  xi  false  memliraiie,  but  also  inflammation  of  tlic  trachea; 
and  he  contends  tliat  this  peculiar  disease  is  identical  with  croup, 
arising  from  the  same  causes,  and  requiring  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

).  DIPLE'GIC  (5is,  twice,  Tr\t|y»;',  a stroke).  The  designation  of  a 
liform  of  permanent  contraction  of  the  limbs,  in  which  the  hemiplegic 
and  the  paraplegic  forms  are  combined. 

DPPLOE  (SnrXoit.  a fold,  doubling,  especially  the  overlapping  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull).  Meditiillium.  The  cellular  osseous  tissue 
which  separates  the  two  tables  of  tl(C  skull  from  each  other. 

DIPLOGE'NESIS  (5nrXo5s,  double,  yt'ctais,  generation).  Double 
generation,  owing  to  the  union  of  two  germs. 

DIPLO'MA  (SiTrXwpa,  anything  folded  double).  Originally, 
letters  patent  of  a jirince,  written  on  waxed  tables  folded  together.  The 
term  is  now  restricted  to  an  instrument  by  which  a legalized  corpora- 
tion confers  a title  of  dignity,  or  a privilege  to  practise  in  a learned 
profession. 

DPPLO-NEU'RA  (dnrXoDs,  double,  vivpov,  a nerve).  A term 
mmlied  by  Dr.  Grant  to  the  Second  Sub-kingdom  of  Animals,  or 
Hehninthoida,  comprising  the  various  forms  of  XVorms,  in  which  the 
nervous  columns  have  their  ganglionic  enlargements  very  slightly 
developed,  and  are  marked  by  a greater  lateral  separation  from  each 
other  along  the  median  line,  than  is  observed  in  tbe  next  sub  kinsr- 
dom.  The  classes  arc  polygastrica,  rotifera,  suctoria,  cirrhopoda,  and 
annulida. 

DIPI.O'PSIS  (dfirXous,  double,  d>\Jr,  the  eye,  from  owTO/unt,  to 
see).  Diplopia.  Visits  duplicatus.  Double  vision  ; a disease  of  the 
eye,  in  which  the  person  secs  an  object  double  or  triple ; incomplete  or 
incipient  amaurosis.  This  disease  is  of  two  kinds;. — 1.  The  patient  secs 
an  object  double,  treble,  &c.,  only  when  he  is  looking  at  it  with  both 
his  eyes,  the  object  appearing  single  on  bis  shutting  one  eye  ; or,  2. 
The  patient  sees  every  object  double,  whether  he  surveys  it  with  one 
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or  both  his  eyes.  Uniocular  diplopsis  is  a form  of  double  vision  occur- 
ring when  one  eye  only  is  used. 

DIPLOTE'GIA.  The  name  given,  in  carpology,  by  Desvau-x  to  an 
inferior  capsule,  dehiscing  by  spores,  as  in  campanula. 

DIPPEL’S  OIL.  An  animal  oil  procured  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  animal  matter,  especially  of  albuminous  and  gelatinous  sub- 
stances. It  is  synonymous  with  hone  oil. 

Dl'PSACUS  {SixpdKoi,  a disease  of  the  kidneys,  attended  with 
violent  thirst — Galen).  A name  formerly  given  to  diabetes,  from  the 
thirst  accompanying  that  affection. 

DIPSOMA'NIA  (di'i|ca,  thirst,  uavia,  madness).  A form  of  partial 
moral  mania,  inducing  a propensity  to  drunkenness.  But  the  term 
means  “ a mania  for  being  thirsty,”  and  would  be  well  replaced  by  the 
\io\-A  potuina7iia,  from  aroxot,  a drinking. 

Dipsomania  and  Alcoholism.  Dr.  Maguan  states  that  dipsomania  is 
a form  of  instinctive  monomania,  whilst  alcoholism  is  a poisoning. 
Trelat  says  that  “ drunkards  are  men  who  get  drunk  when  they  get. 
the  chance  of  drinking,  while  dipsomaniacs  are  people  suffering  from 
disease  who  get  drunk  whenever  they  get  an  attack  of  their  peculiar 
disorder.” 

DIPSO'SIS  (S'nj/a,  thirst).  Morbid  thirst ; c.vcessive  or  impaired 
desire  of  drinking. 

DIRECTION,  AXIAL;  EQUATORIAL.  The  a.rial  direction, 
or  line  of  magnetic  force,  is  that  which  connects  the  two  poles  of  a mag- 
net ; the  equatorial  direction  is  that  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  a.xial. 
Bodies  which  place  themselves  across  the  a.xial  direction  are  termed 
dianiaynetic. 

DIRE'CTOR  (diriffcre,  to  direct).  A narrow,  grooved  instrument, 
of  silver  or  steel,  used  to  direct  the  knife  in  dividing  any  p.art. 

Dl'RlGENS  {dirigere,  to  direct).  An  .ancient  constituent  in  a pre- 
scription, meaning  that  which  directs  tlie  operation  of  the  .associated 
substances  ; thus.  Nitre,  in  conjunction  with  Squill,  is  diuretic  ; with 
Guaiacum,  it  is  diaphoretic. 

DIRT-EATING.  Geophagie.  A strange  practice  constituting  one 
of  the  chief  endemic  diseases  of  all  tropical  America. — Dr.  Galt. 

D1S-.  A Latin  inseparable  particle,  denoting,  when  prcfi.xed  to 
yevhs,  aswider,  in  pieces,  apart,  in  two.  It  sometimes  retains  its  un- 
iiltercd  form,  as  in  dislocation;  sometimes  it  assimilates  its  s to  the 
following  consonant,  as  in  di/fusion,  or  it  may  reject  the  s altogether, 
as  in  digestion,  diluent,  &c. 

DISARTICULATION  (dis,  an  insepar.able  particle  denoting 
asunder,  and  articuLus,  a joint).  Amputation  of  a limb  performed  at  a 
joint.  De-articulation  is  an  obsolete  term. 

DISCOLORATION.  A morbid  stain  of  the  skin,  as  the  pigmen- 
tary, the  syphilitic,  the  hajmorrhagic,  the  parasitic,  the  chemical.  See 
Macula. 

DISCRETE  {discretus,  separated).  A term  applied  to  certain  e.x- 
anthemata,  in  which  tlie  papulsc  or  pustules  are  separated  from  one 
another,  as  opposed  to  the  \.c\  m confluent , or  flowing  togctlier. 

DISCUS  PROLTGERUS  (discus,  a disk,  proles,  offspring,  gcrere, 
to  bear).  Discus  ritellinus.  The  ])roligcrous  disk  or  layer  ; a giainilar 
layer,  situated  generally  towards  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  ovaiiait 
vvsicie,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  true  ovum  or  ovule. 
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DISCU'SSION  (discutere,  to  shatter).  A shaking,  a breaking  up 
or  dispersing,  a dissolution  and  removal — as  of  a tumor.  See  Dis- 

CllfZPTlts 

DISCU'TIENTS  {discutere,  to  shake  into  pieces).  Substances 
which  possess  a power  of  resolving  or  “ discussing  ’ tumors. 

DISEASE.  This  term  was  once  applied  to  any  distress  or  discom- 
fort, but  is  now  limited  to  a sick  and  suffering  condition  of  body, 
to  change  of  structure,  as  distinguished  from  disordered  function. 
Disease  is  termed  acute,  when  severe  and  of  short  duration  ; chronic, 
when  less  severe  and  of  long  continuance;  sjioradic,  when  arising 
from  occasional  causes,  as  cold,  fatigue ; epidemic,  when  arising  from 
a general  cause,  as  e.vcessive  heat,  contagion  ; endemic,  wlien  prevailing 
locally,  as  from  marsh-miasma;  inlercurrent,  when  it  is  sporadic, 
occurring  in  the  midst  of  c])idemic  or  endemic  disease. 

DISINEE'CTANTS.  Mechanical  and  other  agents  which  destroy 
miasmata,  both  odorous  aud  inodorous.  The  Disinfecting  Liquid  of 
Labarraque  consists  of  a solution  of  chlorinated  soda  ; that  of  Burnet, 
of  a solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  ; that  of  Condy,  of  a manganatc  of  soda. 

DISINTEGRA'TION  (dis,  and  integrare,  to  make  whole).  Tho 
destruction  of  cohesion,  the  breaking  up  into  pieces.  The  pathological 
condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  designated  by  Lockhart  Clarke  as  “ granu- 
lar disintegration,”  has  been  referred  by  Benedikt  to  a process  of 
lymphorrhagia. 

DISK  or  DISC  (discus,  a flat  plate).  A term  signifying,  in  botany, 
any  ring  or  whorl  of  glands,  scales,  or  other  bodies  that  surround  tlie 
base  of  an  ovary,  intervening  between  it  and  the  stamens.  In  its  most 
common  state,  it  is  a fleshy  wa.\-like  ring,  as  in  the  orange. 

DISLOCA'TION  (dislocare,  to  jmt  out  of  place).  'J'hc  displace- 
ment of  the  articular  surfaces  of  a bone  from  their  natunil  situation. 
The  term  is  nearly  synonymous  with  hux'ation,  which  is  not  quite  so 
generally  applied,  and  suggests  more  of  c.vtemal  force.  It  is  usual,  for 
instance,  to  speak  of  the  dislocation,  not  the  tiuraiion,  of  the  internal 
cartilage  of  the  knee  ; and  the  latter  term  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in 
describing  the  displacement  of  the  small  bones  of  the  wrist  or  instep, 
or  of  single  vertebrrc.  Sec  Loco-mot  us. 

1.  Dislocations  are  distinguished,  with  respect  to  c.rtcnt,  into  the 
complete,  and  the  incomplete;  the  latter  term  is  applied  when  tho 
articular  surfaces  still  remain  partially  in  contact;  this  occurs  in 
^inglymoid  articulations  only,  as  those  of  the  foot,  knee,  and  elbow. 
The  complete  dislocation  almost  always  occurs  in  the  orbicular 
articulations. 

2.  The  Direction  of  a Disloccdion  is  named  vptcard,  downward, 
foi-ward,  and  hackicai-d,  in  the  orbicular  articulations  ; and  lateral, 
forward,  and  hackward,  in  the  ginglymoVd. 

3.  Dislocations  .arc  further  distinguished,  according  to  the  accom- 
panying circumstances,  into  the  simple,  when,  unattended  by  a wound, 
communicating  internally  with  the  joint  and  externally  with  the 
ail' ; and  the  compound,  when  attended  by  such  a wound. 

4.  When  a Dislocation  occurs  in  consequence  of  a disease  destrovinT 
tho  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  articular  cavities  of  the  bones,  it  is  termed 
spontaneous. 

5.  Desault  divided  Dislocations  of  the  humerus  into  the  primitive 
which  are  the  sudden  effects  of  external  violence,  aud  the  consecutive 
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whicli  follow  the  former,  from  the  influence  of  other  causes,  as  of  a fresh 
fall,  while  the  arm  is  separated  from  the  trunk. 

DISLOCATION  OF  MEMORY.  A term  proposed  hy  Sir  Henry 
Holland  for  the  phenomena  of  complete  but  temporary  forgetfulness. 

DISPE'NSATORY  (dis]7ensatoriut>i,  an  apothecary’s  diarv  or  day- 
book). A treatise  of  the  composition  of  medicines  ; a private,  not 
officinal,  pharmacopoeia. 

DISPL A'CEMENT.  1.  A term  applied  to  a pharmaceutical  pro- 
cess by  which  the  soluble  matter  of  drugs  is  removed  or  displaced  in 
the  highest  state  of  concentration,  and  by  means  of  the  least  possilde 
amount  of  fluid.  2.  The  term  displacement  is  also  used  as  synonymous 
with  couching — an  operation  for  cataract. 

DISSE'CTION  {dissecare,  to  cut  in  pieces).  The  display  of  the 
different  structures  of  the  animal  body,  by  means  of  the  scalpel,  com- 
prising the  several  branches  called  osieoiomy,  myotomy,  neurotomy, 
&c. 

DISSE'PIMENTS  (dissepire,  to  separate).  The  partitions  inside  of 
a fruit  which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sides  of  its  constituent 
carpels.  Dissepiments  are  therefore  necessarily  alternate  with  the 
stigma.  See  Phragmata. 

DISSOCIA'TION  (dissociatio,  a separation).  A term  employed  in 

chemistry,  originally  almost  synonymously  with  decomposition 

1.  Recently,  M.  Dcville  has  used  the  term  to  indicate  the  partial  and 
gradual  decomposition  which  bodies  undergo  when  exposed  to  a tem- 
perature helotv  that  at  which  they  are  decomposed  in  bulk,  which  is  their 
true  temperature  or  decomposition.  2.  Dr.  Wurtz  employs  the  term 
to  characterize  the  temporary  disjunction  which  certain  bodies  undergo 
at  elevated  temperatures  into  elements  which  are  ready  to  recombine 
when  the  temperature  becomes  lowered. 

The  term  “ dissociation  ” is  perhaps  not  a strictly  appropriate  one, 
since  it  implies  that  a union  is  broken  up  into  socii,  or  members  of  like 
kind,  while,  in  the  phenomena  in  question,  chemical  compounds  are 
resolved  into  components  which  are  essentially  different  from  one 
another.  See  Thermolysis. 

Dl'STAL  ASPECT  (distare,  to  stand  apart).  An  aspect  of  a bone 
or  of  a situation  from  the  trunk  or  towards  the  extremity.  (Sec  Car- 
diac.) The  term  distad,  used  adverbiall}',  signifies  “ towards  the  distal 
aspect.”  See  A natomy,  page  32. 

DISTI'CHIASIS  {SiaTixia,  a double  line,  as  of  ships,  as  of  eye- 
lashes; from  Sis,  twice,  ervixos,  a row).  An  affection  in  which  each 
t.arsus  has  a double  row  of  eye-lashes,  some  of  which,  inclining  in«ard, 
irritate  the  eye,  and  keep  up  ophthalmia.  See  Trichiasis. 

DI'STICHOUS  {Sis,  twice,  avixos,  a row).  Arranged  in  fwo  rows ; 
a term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the  florets  of  a spikelet,  to  the  grains  of  an 
ear,  of  grasses. 

DISTILL  A'TION  {destillai-e,  to  drop  by  little  and  little).  The  con- 
version of  a liquid  into  vapour  by  heat,  and  its  subsequent  condensation 
into  the  liquid  form  in  a separate  vessel  by  cold. — 1.  Sometimes  the 
volatile  matter  condenses  as  a solid  body,  and  then  the  process  is  called 
sMimation.  2.  When  the  product  obtained  is  the  result  of  a change 
induced  by  heat  upon  the  original  substance,  out  of  contact  with  air,  the 
process  is  nani'id  destructive  or  dry  distillation.  3.  When  a liquid  pos- 
sessing a definite  boiling-point  is  separated  from  other  liquids  possess- 
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ing  other  boilinsr-points,  tlie  process  is  termed  fractional  distillation. 
4.  When  tlie  process  of  distillation  is  repeated  many  times,  in  order  to 
obtain  perfect  purity  from  the  less  volatile  matter,  it  is  termed  rccti- 
ficaiion.  Other  terms  are — 

1.  Dcslillatio  per  latus,  in  which  the  vapour  passes  laterally  from  the 
retort  to  the  receiver,  where  it  is  condensed. 

2.  Dcslillatio  per  ascension,  in  which  the  vapour  ascends  into  the  he.ad 
of  the  still,  and  thence  passes  into  the  worm,  before  it  is  condensed. 

3.  Dcslillatio  per  descensuin,  in  which  the  vapour  descends  into  a 1 ower 
cavity  of  the  vessel,  to  be  condensed,  the  fire  being  placed  over  tlie 
materials. 

DrS'POMA  (Sis,  twice,  o-Toua,  the  mouth).  The  name  of  a genus 
of  sterclminthous  parasitic  worms,  of  which  the  species  crassum  infests 
I the  duodenum ; lanceolatum,  the  hepatic  duct  and  intestines;  ophthaJ- 
molobium,  the  eye:  and  hetcrophyes,  the  small  intestines.  See  Bil- 
harzia. 

DISTO'RTION  (distorquere,  to  wrest  aside).  A term  applied  to 
the  spine,  or  limbs,  when  they  are  bent  from  tlicir  natural  form. 
When  the  distortion  is  congenital,  it  is  termed  malfurniation. 

DISTO'RTOR  ORIS  (distorquere,  to  twist  on  one  side).  A name 
given  to  one  of  the  zygomatic  muscles,  from  its  distorting  the  mouth,  as 
in  rage,  grinning,  &c. 

Dl'STRlX  (di'v,  twice,  the  hair).  Forky  hair;  a disease  of 

the  hair,  in  which  it  splits  at  the  ends. 

DITIIIO'NIC  ACID  (Sts,  twice,  dtloe,  sulphur).  A term  applied 
by  Berzelius  to  hyposulphuric  acid.  The  hyposulphurous  acid  he  calls 
I dithionous.  F.ach  contains  two  atoms  of  sulphur. 

I DIURK'SIS  (Siovpiw,  to  pass  in  urine,  Hipp.,  or,  absolutely,  to 
I pass  urine).  Urina  frequens.  This  term  is  apitlied,  though  improperly, 

I to  an  almndant  excretion  of  urine.  Hence  tlie  term  diuretics,  applied 
to  medicines  which  augment  the  urinary  discharge,  and  facilitate 
its  expulsion  from  the  bladder,  as  cantharis,  digitalis,  &c.  See  Doly- 
i nria. 

I Diuresis,  chronic.  A term  applied  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson  to  the 
It  disease  vaguely  designated  as  diabetes  insipidus.  The  excess  of  water, 
or  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  urea,  in  tlie  urine,  th.an  exists  in  a 
li  state  of  health,  has  been  termed  by  Dr.  Willis,  hydruria,  azoturia, 
li  and  anazoliiria,  respectively. 

1 DIURNA'TIOX  (diurniis,  daily).  A term  introduced  by  Marshall 
li  Hall  to  express  the  state  of  some  animals,  as  the  bat,  during  the  day, 
n contrasted  with  their  activity  at  night.  Compare  Hybernation. 

1 D1VAG.\'TI ON  ((Zitw/nri,  to  wander  about).  A going  .astray.  A 
li  state  of  rambling  in  mind  or  in  speech. 

1 DIVARICA'TION  (diraricare,  to  straddle).  The  bifurcation,  or 
i<j  separating  into  two,  of  an  artery,  a nerve,  Ac.  Divaricalio  pat- 
4 pe.brarum  is  a synonym  for  cctro])ium,  or  cvci'sioii  of  the  eye-lids. 
Branches  of  trees  are  called  divaricating,  w\\cn  they  spread  out  at  right 
angles  from  the  stem. 

DlVKRTl'CULUM  (diverlere,  to  turn  different  ways).  A hy’- 
passage  ; a hole  to  get  out  at ; a blind  tube  branching  out  of  a longer 
one,  espcci.ally  out  of  the  small  intestine.  Diverticulum  Nuckii  is  the 
opening  through  which  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  passes. 
DOBEREINER’S  LAMP.  An  instrument,  invented  by  Professor 
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Dobcveinev,  of  Jena,  for  producing  an  instantaneous  light,  by  throwing  a 
jet  of  hydrogen  gas  upon  recently- prepared  spongy  platinum  ; the  metal 
instantly  becomes  red  hot,  and  then  sets  fire  to  the  gas,  which,  in  turn, 
lights  a candle  placed  in  front  of  it. 

DODECAGY'NIA  (SwSeKa,  twelve,  yvi/?},  a woman).  The  de- 
signation of  those  orders  of  plants,  in  the  Linna;aii  system,  which  are 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  twelve  styles. 

DODECA'NDRIA  (SuiStKu,  twelve,  ainjo,  a man).  The  eleventh 
class  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
from  twelve  to  nineteen  stamens,  provided  they  do  not  adhere  by  their 
filaments. 

DOKIMA'STIC  ART  (SoKind’^w,  to  prove  by  trial).  The  art  of 
assaying;  the  testing  of  medicines  and  poisons. 

DOLA'BRIFORM  (dolahra,  an  aye, forma,  likeness).  Axe-like; 
a term  applied,  in  botany,  to  certain  fleshy  leaves  somewhat  resembling 
an  old-fashioned  axe-head,  as  in  a species  of  mesembryanthemum. 

DOLICHOKE'PHALOUS  (do/\i^ds,  long,  /cctpaXi;,  the  head). 
Hiiving  a skull  whose  antero-posterior  diameter,  or  that  from  the 
frontal  to  the  occipital  bone,  exceeds  the  transverse  diameter,  as  many 
Afric.an  tribes. 

DO'RSAL  ASPECT  (dorstun,  the  back).  An  aspect  towards  the 
dorsum  or  back-bone.  The  term  dorsad,  used  adverbially,  signifies 
“ towards  the  dorsal  aspect.”  See  Anatomy,  page  32. 

DORSA'LIS  PENIS.  The  superior  division  of  the  internal  pudic 
nerve,  distributed  to  the  glans  penis. 

DORSTE'NIA.  A genus  of  Urlicaceoiis  plants,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  arranired  upon  a fleshy  receptacle,  usually  flat  and  expanded,  and  of 
very  variable  form.  The  Z).  Braziliensis  is  said  to  yield  tlie  contrujena- 
root  which  occurs  in  the  shops. 

DO'RSUM.  The  back  of  a m.an  or  other  animal.  Hence  the  terms 
dorsal,  appertaining  to  the  back  ; dorsi-spinal,  applied  to  a plexus  of 
veins  connected  with  the  processes  and  arches  of  tiie  vertebra: ; dorso- 
cervical,  the  designation  of  a region  at  the  back  part  of  the  neck  ; .and 
dorso-costalis,  dorso-scapidaris,  and  dorso-truchelius,  names  of  muscles, 
respectively  synonymous  with  the  serratus  posticus  superior,  the  rhom- 
boideus  minor,  and  the  splenitis  colli,  muscles. 

DOSIS  (ddtris,  from  SiSwfu,  to  give).  A dose;  a determinate 
quantity  of  anything  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  the  full  dose  may 

be  given.  But  for  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  the  doses  of 
most  medicines  should  be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  the  age,  to 
the  age  incre.ased  by  twelve.  Thus — 

At  one  year  the  dose  is  j— j^th  of  the  full  dose. 

2 “ 1 , 

At  two  ye.ars 2 -)_  12  ~ 7 ^ ' ” ” 

3 " 1 , 

At  three  years  ^ = -^th  „ ,, 

4 1 

At  four  years 4 ^ ” 

It  should  be  carefully  remembered,  however,  that  infants  bear  opiates 
far  worse,  and  purgatives  better,  than  according  to  the  rule. 
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DO'SSIL.  A pledget  of  lint,  made  up  in  a rvlindiical  form, 
i DOTHINE'NTERITE  (dodi/je,  a pustule,  leTspoe,  an  intestine). 

I A term  applied  bv  M.  Bretouneau  to  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
I;  the  glands  of  Beyer  and  Brunner,  which  he  considered  to  he  the 
essential  character  of  a large  class  of  fevers,  particularly  the  typhoid. 

I DOUBLE-FLUID  SERIES.  A term  ajiplied  hy  Dr.  AVilliams, 

; witli  reference  to  iiis  doctrine  of  the  distinct  blood  proper  and  chylo- 
i aqueous fluuh , to  those  invertehrate  animals  corresponding  to  the  radiate 
and  articulate  series  of  systematic  zoologists.  To  the  wdiole  molluscan 
series,  in  whicli  the  chain  diverges  from  the  radiate  and  articulate  chain, 
he  devotes  the  term  sinijlc-fluid  series. 

' DOUBLE  SA  LTS.  ' Salts  which  combine  with  each  other,  as  alum, 

■ which  is  a combination  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sul|>hate  of  potash. 
In  naming  this  double  salt,  it  is  enough  to  say,  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
potash,  for  there  arc  not  two  acids  in  a double  salt,  although  there  arc 
two  bases. 

I DOUBLE  TOUCH.  A term  applied  to  surgical  examination  per 
: rectum  and  per  vagiiiam  at  the  same  time. 

I DOUBLES.  Double  Epsom  Salts.  A term  ajiplied  to  the  simile. 
u Epsom  salts,  after  they  have  been  drained,  dissolved,  and  recrystallized. 
See  Sim/les. 

DOUCHE.  The  French  term  for  a shower-bath.  A cold  affusion  ; 
a column  or  current  of  fluid  directed  to,  or  made  to  fall  U|ion,  some  part 
of  the  body.  According  as  the  fluid  employed  is  water  or  aqueous 
1 vapour,  the  application  is  called  the  liquid  douche,  or  the  vapour  douche. 

; According  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  applied,  we  have  the  descemlim/, 

I the  lateral,  and  the  asceudin/i  douche. 

I DOVE  TAIL  JOINT.  The  suture  or  serrated  articulation,  as  of 
1'  the  hones  of  the  head,  ficc  Articulation. 

! DOVER'S  POWDER.  A valuable  sudorific,  consisting  of  the 
Eulvis  Ipecacuanha  Compositus  of  the  pharmacopaua.  Ten  grains  con- 
1 tain  one  grain  of  ojiium.  'I'he  dose  is  from  b to  10  grains. 

DR.\CHM  (dii«;(;/ui),  from  6fid(r.ruiiai,  to  grasp  with  the  Itand). 

(Literally,  a handful,  or  maiiipulus  of  the  Latins.  An  Attic  weight  of 
about  (it)  grains  avoiidupois.  Now,  an  eighth  jiart  of  an  ounce.  This 
is  an  iustauec  of  a term  having  narrowed  its  meaning  in  time. 

; DRACONTI'ASIS  {SpithOuTiov,  dim.  of  ipanwi/,  a snake).  A 
helminthic  disease  produced  in  the  human  body,  especially  it^the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue  of  the  feet  and  legs,  by'  the  presence  of  the 
' Dracunculus  Mediuensis,  Filaria  Medinensis,  or  Guinea- worm.  Sec 
Guinea-u'orm. 

DRA'G.'VNTIN.  A mucilage  obtained  from  gum-tragacanth. 
DR.'VGE'ES.  Drapes.  Sugar-plums;  lately  employed  for  admi- 
nistering tucdicincs.  In  some  of  these  the  centres  or  nuclei  are 
almonds,  or  some  seeds  or  fruit ; in  others,  the  nuclei  are  pills  or 
boluses  ; in  a third  vaiiety,  the  centres  consist  of  a liquid  ; in  some 
fonns  of  dragees  there  is  no  separate  nucleus. 

Drapers  Alinerales.  Dragees  for  e.xtemponincously  preparing  arti- 
ficial mineral  waters.  The  prepared  dragee  is  to  be  dropped  into  a 
glass  of  water,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve,  the  disengaged  carbonic 
acid  being  ])artly  retained  by  the  water. 

DRAfiON’B  BLOOD.  Sanpuis  drucovis.  A term  apjdicd  to  cer- 
tain resinous  substances,  mostly  obtained  from  some  palms  of  the  gentts 
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Calamus ; to  a product  of  the  Dracaena  draco  ; also  to  a substance  ob- 
tained from  the  Pterocai’pus  draco.  It  occurs  in  tlic  form  of  tears,  of 
c/rains,  aud  of  reeds  ; it  consists  of  a peculiar  resinous,  colouring  prin- 
ciple, called  drucunin,  mixed  with  benzoic  ticid  and  other  matters. 
The  Gi’ccks  called  it  cinnabar,  a name  they  also  applied  to  the  red  bi- 
Bulphuret  of  mercury  or  minium. 

drainage  tubes.  India-rubber  tubes  for  gradually  discharging 
the  contents  of  large  chronic  abscesses. 

DRA'STICS  (bpau),  to  effect).  Purgatives  which  effectually, 

as  croton-oil.  elaterium,  &c. 

DRILLING.  An  opeiation  for  producing  absorption,  in  cases  of 
capsular  or  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  with  adhesion  of  the  pupil,  caused 
by  iritis. 

DROPPING-BOTTLE.  An  instrument  for  supplying  small  quan- 
tities of  a fluid  to  a test-tube  or  other  vessel.  A dropping-hd>e  is  agla.ss 
tube  having  a bulb  blown  in  it,  and  capable  of  suppljing  by  drops  any 
liquor  contained  in  it. 

DRO'PSY  (from  the  Greek,  uSi>oix[/ — Latin,  hydrops: — Th.  u5(op, 
water,  and  the  look  or  aspect).  Aqua  inter  cutem.  A |>reter- 
natural  effusion  of  watery  or  serous  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  into 
any  of  the  natural  serous  cavities  of  tlie  body.  With  the  addition  of 
the  epithet  encysted,  it  designates  a collection  of  serous  fluid  in  a sac,  of 
w hich  the  ovarium  is  most  frequently  the  seat.  [The  term  dropsy  \s  an 
abbreviation  of  hydropsy,  as  is  evident  from  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
derivations.]  See  Hydirqys. 

DRUG.  A medicinal  simple;  an  ingredient  used  in  medicine. 
The  Italian  term  is  droga ; tlie  French,  drogue.  Dry-grocer  was 
formerly  in  use  as  well  as  green-grocer;  and  drug  or  droog  signified  a 
dry  herb  or  aroma.  Why  not  go  to  the  Greeks  at  once.^  Their  Tpvyi] 
is  dryness ; their  rpu^,  dregs.  The  distinction  between  drugs  and 
chemicals  is  as  vague  as  that  between  chemist  and  druggist  and  apothe- 
cary. 

DRUMMOND  LIGHT.  Lime-light.  A brilliant  light  procured 
by  exposing  a small  ball  of  lime  to  the  action  of  a spirit-flame  fed  by 
pure  oxygen  gas;  the  flame,  in  a highly  vivid  state,  heats  the  lime  to 
an  intense  degree,  and,  in  this  heated  state,  the  lime  emits  a light  ex- 
ceeding in  brilliancy  any  flame  yet  known. 

DRU'PA.  A drupe.  A stone-fruit,  originally  one  celled,  one  or  two- 
sceded ; ttie  mesocarpium  fleshy,  the  endocarpium  woody,  as  in  amygdalus. 

DRY  CUPPING.  The  application  of  the  cupping-glass,  without 
scarification,  in  order  to  produce  revulsion  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the 
body. 

DRY  DIET.  A term  denoting  restriction  in  the  amount  of  alimen- 
tary fluids.  By  d7-y  treatment  is  signified  the  total  abstinence  from 
liquids. 

DRY  PILE.  The  name  of  a galvanic  apparatus,  constructed  with 
pairs  of  metallic  plates,  separated  by  layers  of  farinaceous  paste  mixed 
with  common  salt.  The  name  is  inappropriate,  as  the  apparatus  evi- 
dently owed  its  efficacy  to  the  moisture  of  the  paste. 

DRY  ROT.  A species  of  decay  to  which  wood  is  subject.  The 
wood  loses  all  its  cohesion,  and  bccouics  friable,  and  fungi  generally 
appear  upon  it ; but  the  first  destructive  change  is  probably  of  a chemi- 
cal kind,  allied  to  the  action  of  fermentation,  and  the  process  cannot, 
therefore,  be  correctly  called  a dry  one. 
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DU'ALIN.  1.  A highly  explosive  suhst.ance,  consisting  of  a com- 
pound of  glycerine  and  cellulose  ; it  is,  in  fact,  another  name  for 
glyoa'nliiie.  2.  Another  explosive  substance  consisting  of  ammonia  and 
saw-dust,  acted  on  by  nitro-sulpliuric  acid. 

DUA'LITY  {dualis,  containing  two).  A term  expressing  the 
existence  or  quality  of  two  distinct  beings  or  conditions. 

1.  Duality  of  cltemical  combination.  A term  denoting  the  existence 
of  two  functions  of  matter,  chemically  considered,  or  the  combining 
tendency  of  electro-positive  and  electro  negative  radicals;  these  are 
the  acid  and  the  basic  functions — functions  mutually  opposed,  but 
correlative,  like  the  functions  of  north  and  south  in  magnetic,  and  of 
positive  and  negative  in  electrical  relations. 

2.  Duality  of  electric  agency.  A term  expressive  of  the  theory  that 
one  kind  of  electricity  cannot  be  develo|)ed  without  the  other:  if  a 
glass-tube  be  submitted  to  friction,  <H'o  substances  arc  rubbed;  and  to 
estimate  the  total  consequences  of  such  friction,  the  rubber,  as  well  as 
the  tube,  must  be  subjected  to  examination. 

3.  Duality  of  organs.  Duality,  as  applied  to  the  Arain,  denotes  that 
this  organ  is  composed  of  two  distinct  halves:  in  fact,  of  two  brains, 

, performing  the  same  functions,  hut  acting  conjointly  or  independently 
of  each  other.  The  term  is  applicable  to  all  the  limbs,  and,  perhaps,  to 
every  other  organ  of  the  body,  if  the  spleen  may  be  considered  as  the 
undeveloped  liver  of  the  left  side. 

DUCilENNE’S  DISEASE.  A nervous  afi'ection  indicated  by 
“ progressive  abolition  of  the  co-ordination  of  movement  and  apiiarcnt 
I mralysis,  contrasting  with  the  integrity  of  the  muscular  power.” 
Duchenne  terms  this  affection  atawic  loconwtrice  progressive.  It  was 
formerly  confounded  with  tabes  dorsalis. 

' DUCTUS  ((teerc,  to  lead).  A duct ; a conduit  pipe  for  the  convey- 
! .anee  of  liquid. 

1.  Ductus  ad  nasutn.  A duct  continued  from  the  lacrymal  sac,  and 
: opening  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

^ 2.  Ductus  arteriosus.  A tube  which,  in  the  foetus,  joins  the  pul- 

b monary  artery  with  the  aorta.  It  degenerates,  after  birth,  into  a fibrous 
I cord. 

1 3.  Ductus  communis  choledochus.  The  bile-duct,  formed  bv  the 

’ junction  of  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts. 

4.  Ductus  eysticus.  The  excretory  duct,  which  leads  from  the  neck 
I of  the  gall-bladder  to  join  the  hepatic,  forming  with  it  the  ductus 
i communis  choledochus. 

^ 5.  Ductus  deferc7is.  Another  name  for  the  fos  (/(yiven.s',  which  arises 

from  the  tail  of  the  epididyitiis,  and  enters  the  sperntatic  cord. 

[.  6.  Ductus  ejaculatorius.  A duct  within  the  prostate  gland,  opening 

into  the  urethra;  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

7.  Ductus  galactoferi  vel  lactiferi.  Alilk-ducts,  arising  from  the 
Uglandular  grains  of  the  mamma,  and  tcrmitiating  iit  sinuses  near  the 
base  of  the  nipple. 

8.  Ductus  hepaticus.  Tlic  duct  which  results  from  the  conjunction 
of  the  proper  ducts  of  the  liver. 

9.  Ductus  incisorius.  A continuation  of  the  foramen  incisivum 
between  the  p.alatino  processes  into  the  nose. 

10.  Ductus  lymphaticus  deatcr.  A duct  formed  by  the  lymphatics  of 
the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  &c.,  and  opening  into  the  junction  of  the 
right  jugular  and  subclavian  veins. 
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11.  Ductus  pancreaticus.  Tlio  pancreatic  duct,  which  joins  tlie  gall- 
duct,  at  its  entrance  into  the  duodenum.  Near  the  duodenum,  this 
duct  is  joined  by  a smaller  one,  called  ductus  pancreaticus  minor. 

12.  Ductus  prostaiici.  The  ducts  of  the  prostate,  from  twenty  to 
t\yenty-five  in  nnmber,  opening  into  the  prostatic  urethra,  on  each  side 
of  the  vent  montanum. 

13.  Ductus  Rivinia7ii.  From  seven  to  twenty  short  ducts  by  which 
the  secretion  of  the  sublingual  gland  is  poured  into  the  mouth.  One 
of  these,  longer  than  the  rest,  and  opening  close  to  Wharton’s  duct,  has 
been  named  ductus  DaHholmi. 

14.  Ductus  thoracicus.  The  gieat  trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  absorbent  vessels. 

15.  Ductus  thoracicus  dexter.  A designation  of  tlie  right  great  Ivtn- 
phatic  vein,  formed  of  lymphatic  vessels  arising  from  the  axillary 
ganglia  of  the  right  side. 

16.  Ductus  thymici.  The  two  thymic  ducts  which  convey  the  fluid 
from  the  thymus  gland  into  the  veins,  the  left  opening  into  the  thoracic 
duct,  the  right  into  tlie  root  of  the  right  jugular  vein. 

17.  Ductus  vejiosus.  A branch  which,  in  the  foetus,  joins  the  inferior 
vena  cava  with  the  umbilical  vein. 

18.  Duct  of  Steno.  The  excretory  duct  of  the  parotid  gland. 

19.  Duct  of  Wharton.  The  excretory  duct  of  the  submaxillary 
gland.  This  and  the  last,  with  the  sublingual,  constitute  the  salivary 
ducts. 

20.  Ducts  of  Bellini.  The  orifices  of  the  uriniferous  canals  of  the 
kidneys. 

DULCAM.VRA  (dulcis,  sweet,  amai-a,  bitter).  The  dried  young 
branches  of  Solanum  dulcamara,  or  Bitter-sweet.  From  indigenous 
plants  which  have  shed  their  leaves. — Br.  Ph. 

DULCE'DO  SPUTO'RUM  (dulcis,  sweet).  Sweet-spittle;  a form 
of  ptyalism  in  which  the  saliva  is  characterized  by  a sweet  or  mawkish 
taste.  Dulcedo  is  generally  used  by  authors  in  a figuiative  sense  ; did- 
citudo,  though  rare,  expresses  the  sense  of  sweetness.  “ Gustatus,”  says 
Cicero,  “ praitcr  caiteros  sensus  dutcitmline  commovetur.” 

DUMB-BELL  CRYSTAL.  A characteristic  designation  of  the 
crystal  of  oxalate  of  lime  sometimes  occurring  in  urinary  deposits. 

DUODE'NUM  (duodeni,twe\\e) . Vctdriculus  succeuturiaius.  The 
tweWe-ii2ch  intestine,  so  called  from  the  supposition  of  its  being  equal 
in  length  to  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers;  the  first  portion  of  the  small 
intestines,  beginning  from  the  pylorus.  Duodcrium  means  merely 
twelve  ; the  Greeks  have  ouiSiKu-cdK-ruXos  tutpuais,  a lengthy  but 
correct  designation  of  the  intestine  in  question. 

Duodenitis.  A barbarous  term  for  infiamniation  of  the  duodcmim. 
The  classical  term  is  dodecadactylitis  (Swoeua,  twelve,  SduTuXor, 
finger),  twelve-finger  infl.ammation. 

DUO-STERNAL.  The  second  osseous  portion  ofthe  sternum,  which 
corresponds  to  the  second  intercostal  space. 

DUPLO-  (duplum,  from  duo,  two,  jdica,  a fold).  A Latin  prefix 
signifying  Hcofold,  as  in  duplo-carburet ; also  that  the  organs  of  any 
body  to  which  the  term  is  prefixed  arc  twice  as  numerous  or  large  as 
those  of  some  other  body. 

DU'RA  MA'  J’ER.  'Meninx  exterior.  A strong  fibrous  membrane, 
lining  the  interior  of  the  cranium  and  spinal  column,  serving  as  the 
periosteum  of  the  component  bones  of  this  region.  See  Pta  Mater. 
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I DURA'MEN  {duramen,  liaidness,  from  durare,  to  harden).  The 
■liiiterior,  more  deeply-coloured,  and  harder  portion  of  the  trunk  and 
I branches  of  exogenous  trees,  commonly  called  heart-ivood,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  exterior  portion,  alburnum,  or  sap-wood. 

I DUST  AND  DISEASE.  'I'he  connexion  between  tlicse  has  been 
tflfirmed  by  Prof.  Tjndall,  who  demonstrated  the  presence  of  organic 
matters  in  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere,  and  considered  them  the  source 
pof  contagious  diseases. 

DUTCH  LIQUID.  Chloride  of  olefiant  pas.  Chloric  ether; 
inamed  from  its  being  discovered  by  Dutch  chemists. 

DYEING.  The  chemical  process  of  staining  textile  substances  with 
ipermanent  colours,  by  means  of  dye  stud's  and  mordants.  See  Mor- 
dant. 

DY'NAMITE  (Suva/us,  power).  Tlic  name  given  by  M.  Nobel  to 
, it  new  blasting  powder  consisting  of  nitro-glyccrine  absorbed  in  silicious 
eartb,  and  containing  75  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  25  of  the  latter 
substance. 

DYNAM1Z.\'T10N  (Suvafitv,  power).  A term  expressive  of 
Hahnemann’s  theory  that  the  medicinal  power  of  drugs  is  increased  by 
the  many  poundings  and  shakings  whieli  they  undergo  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  successive  attenuations. 

DYNAMO'METER  (duea/us,  power,  ^t-rpov,  a measure).  A 
measurer  of  power;  an  instrument,  invented  by  M.  Regnier.  for 
measuring  the  comparative  muscular  power  of  man  and  of  the  lower 
animals. 

Dynamometer,  medicinal.  An  instrument,  invented  hy  Di-.  Paris, 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  active  matter  contained  in  a given 
weight  or  measure  of  any  officinal  compound,  and  for  determining  tlie 
dose  of  any  preparation  which  will  be  equivalent  in  strength  to  a given 
qu.antity  of  any  other  preparation  of  the  same  class. 

DYS-  (dus).  A Greek  inseparable  iirefix,  opposed  to  f5,  .and  coric- 
fsponding  to  our  dis-,  or  mis-,  or  ?ta-,  or  in-,  or  ill-,  as  in  </»/s-ehroia  or 
(fw-coloiation,  (/?/s-s])eimatismus  or  jHW-emission  of  semen,  dys  pepsia 
^nr  m-digestion,  aiuW/ys-odes  or  i//-savoured.  In  the  following  terms 
the  prefix  generally  denotes  hadly,  with  diffiadty,  hard,  unlucky.  &c. 

1.  Dys-cesthesia  {St/a-utfidiiata,  from  utoddi/o/uai,  to  perceive).  In- 
sensibility ; impaired  feeling.  Dr.  Young  terms  defective  memory 
idyscesthesia  intcnia.  Tlie  term  is  considered  by  Galen  as  synonymous 
with  anessthesia. 

2.  Dys-ukoi  (cInoj),  hearing).  Kophosis  ; impaired  hearing;  deaf- 
ness. 

3.  Dys-chroia  {Hv(r-)(pota,  a bad  colour).  Discoloration.  Tliere  is 
no  such  word  as  dyschroma.  See  Dermalo-dyschroia. 

4.  Dys-ekpnwa  (cKTrriw,  to  expire).  Difficulty  of  respiration. 

5.  Dys-entery  (ivTepa.  the  bowels).  A specific  inflammation  and 
lulceration  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  large  intestine.  It  is  .also  named 
eolonitis  ; and  in  common  langn.age /?/(.»'  or  bloody  fiu.v,  according  as  the 
intestinal  disch.arges  are  free  from  blood  or  sangninolent. 

6.  Dys-kutaposiu . {dvaKitmnroaia.  difficulty  of  swallowing,  from 
Kara-nivm,  to  swallow).  Difficulty  of  swallowing  liquids  ; a term  ap- 
plied by  Dr.  Mead  to  hydrophobia. 

!.  Dys-kinesia  (SuaKiui)<ri<t,  difficulty  of  moving,  from  kiuIw,  to 
move).  Imperfect  motion  ; difficulty  of  moving. 
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8.  D^i'-Zrop/wsis  (5u(TKa)(/)05,  stone-deaf — Hipp.').  DiflicuUy  of  l)ear- 
ing;  a defect  in  the  organ  of  hearing. 

9.  Dvs-/iras2(i  ((5ucrK()«(rio,  bad  temperament  of  the  body).  A morbid 
state  of  the  constitution,  from  a faulty  xpaait,  or  blending  of  matters 
to  form  a compound,  as  the  blood.  See  lHucrasia. 

10.  Dys-lysin  (Ai/o-ts,  solution).  An  ingredient  of  bilin,  which  re- 
mains vndissolved,  as  a resinous  mass,  during  the  solution  and  digestion 
of  bilin  in  dilute  hydrochloric  .acid. 

11.  Dys-metiorrlicBa  {pijv,  a month,  peo),  to  flow).  Difficult  or  pain- 
ful discharge  of  the  catamenia.  It  may  be  neuralgic,  congestive  or 
membranous,  or  mcchanic.al,  arising  from  stricture,  tumor,  or  displace- 
ment. 

12.  Dys-odcs  (6'^u>,  to  smell).  H.aving  a bad  smell ; a term  .applied 
by  Hippocrates  to  a fetid  disorder  of  the  small  intestines;  and  by 
Sauvages,  to  all  diseases  characterized  by  fetid  discharges. 

13.  Dys-opia  an  eye).  Dys-opsia.  Impaired  sight.  Hippo- 

crates uses  the  term  iSvaowToi,  in  the  sense  of  hard  to  see  or  know, 
Plutarch  uses  Suawnta  for  shyness  or  shamefacedness. 

14.  Dys-orexia  (o/u^it,  appetite).  Depraved  appetite ; diminished 
appetite. 

15.  l)ys-piepsia  (TTforToj,  to  concoct,  to  digest).  Indigestion  ; diffi- 
culty of  digestion  ; difficult  and  imperfect  conversion  of  the  food  into 
nutrimen  t. 

16‘.  Dys-phapia  {^ayu>,  to  eat).  Derorandi  dijftculias ; deyhitilio 
impedita.  Difficulty  of  swallowing ; choking. 

17.  Dys-phonia  {Svaipwvia,  roughness  of  sound).  Difficulty  of  speak- 
ing. Dysphonia  clericorum  is  “ clergyman’s  sore  throat,”  termed  by 
Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York,  “follicular  disease  of  the  pharyngo- 
laryngeal  membrane.” 

18.  Dysphoria  {(plpw,  to  hear).  Pain  hard  to  be  borne;  excessive  J 

pain.  Inquietude;  a difficulty  of  enduring  oneself;  it  embraces  the 
affections  of  anxiety  and  fidgets.  See  Euphoida.  j 

19.  Dys-pnoea  {ttvIui,  to  breathe),  liespiratio  difficilis.  Difficult  i 

respiration;  short  breath;  short-windedness;  pursiness.  * 

20.  Dys-spe7'matismus  (<nrip/xa,  semen).  Slow  or  impeded  emission  i 

of  semen.  i 

21.  Dys-teleology  (Tt'\»o9,  perfect,  Xo'yos,  an  account).  A new  , 
term  introduced  by  Prof.  Haeckel  to  denote  the  “purposelessnesses” 
which  are  observed  in  living  organisms,  especially  in  the  numerous  cases 
of  rudimentary  and  apparently  useless  structures.  Teleology  denotes 
the  doctrine  of  “final  causes,”  or  the  ends  for  which  things  were  de- 
signed. 

22.  Dys-thymia  (ovodupia,  from  dus,  and  dupoi,  the  mind).  Dys-  : 
phrenia.  Despondency ; despair. 

23.  Dys-tokia  (SuoTOKia,  a painful  delivery  ; hard  birth).  Difficult 
parturition. 

24.  Z)^s-e/r/a  (oupttti,  to  make  water).  Difiiadtas  urintB.  Difficulty 
in  discharging  the  urine;  painful  micturition.  Total  suppression  is 
called  ischuria;  partial  suppression,  dysuria  ; the  aggravated  form, 
when  the  urine  ])asses  by  drops,  strangury ; wlien  the  discharge  is  at- 
tended with  heat  or  pain,  this  is  termed  ardor  urina. 
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EAR.  Auris.  Tlie  organ  of  hearing.  It  consists  of  three  parts: 
fiz.,  the  external  ear  or  auricle;  the  middle  ear,  or  tympanum;  and 
lie  internal  ear,  or  labyrinth. 

EAR-TRUMPET.  An  instrument  to  aid  defective  hearing,  by 
iollecting  and  concentrating  the  waves  of  sound,  so  that  they  may  im- 
linge  upon  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  with  increased  force.  Besides  the 
:ommon  ear-trumpet,  the  following  instruments  are  employed  in  aid 
if  defective  hearing  : — 

1.  The  Auricle.  A little  scroll-lil<e  instrument,  resembling  a shell, 
brmed  of  gold,  and  worn  in  the  car,  so  that  nothing  but  the  expanded 
nouth  is  visible. 

2.  The  Ear-cnrnet.  A sm.all  instrument  somewliat  resembling  a 
I’rench  horn,  held  in  the  ear  by  slender  springs,  which  may  be  compared 
in  their  action  to  the  sides  of  a spectacle-frame. 

3.  The  Conversation  tid>e.  A flexible,  elastic  tube  of  India-rubber 
nd  silk,  kept  open  by  spiral  wire-springs,  and  terminating  at  one  end 
n what  may  be  called  an  ear-piece,  and  at  the  other  in  an  open  bcll- 
haped  cup  which  is  held  before  the  mouth  of  the  speaker. 

4.  The  Table-sonifer.  A powerful  acoustic  instrument,  consisting  of 
I revolving,  trumpet-shaped  cowl,  mounted  on  a pedestal,  which  may 
>e  placed  upon  a table  ; it  is  then  capable  of  being  turned  towards  any 
■art  of  the  room  where  conversiition  is  going  on,  and  of  communicating 
he  sound  through  a flexible  tube  to  the  car  of  the  deaf  person. 

5.  Tlxo  Ear-conch.  A kind  of  auxiliary  ear,  made  of  a metal  pecn- 
i iarly  sonorous,  and  plated,  and  held  so  as  to  reflect  sound  into  the 
• ar. 

I EAR-WAX.  Cerumen  aurium.  An  emulsive  compound  secreted 
in  the  meatus  externus  of  the  ear. 

« EARTH.  The  general  term  for  the  materials  which  compose  the 
1 rust  of  the  globe.  In  chemical  language  the  earths  are  termed  metallic 
lai'rfes;  some  of  these,  viz.,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  are 
ilermed,  from  their  feeble  solubility  in  water,  alkaline,  earths. 

^ EARTH-BATH.  A bath  consisting  litciully  of  a bath  of  earth, 
f sed  on  the  Continent. 

EARTH-CLOSET  SYSTEM.  An  invention  recently  founded  on 
he  fact  that  dry  earth,  containing  alumina  (clayey  matter),  will  readily 
bsorb  and  deodorize  human  excreta  which  fall  upon  it,  and  simul- 
ancously  produce  a most  excellent  manure. 

' EAliTH  OF  ALUM.  A preparation  used  in  making  paints,  and 
•rocured  by  precipitating  the  earth  from  alum  dissolved  in  water,  by 
idding  ammonia  or  potass. 

EARTH  OF  BONE.  A phosphate  of  lime,  sometimes  called  hone- 
hosphute.  existing  in  bones  after  calcination. 

EATING  HIVE.  This  term,  burnt  holes,  and  white  blisters,  are 
ames  applied  in  several  co\mtics  in  Ireland  to  Pemphigus  gau(rra?no- 
us  or  sordid  Blain.  See  Pemphigus.  “ 

EATON'S  STYPTIC.  The  name  given  in  this  country  to  the 
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styptic  of  Ilelvetius.  It  now  consists  chiefly  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sulpluUe  of  iron,  with  some  unimportant  additions. 

EAU.  The  French  term  for  water;  the  name  of  a distilled  water, 
(fe  is  chlorinated  pottish,  a disinfectant;  Eau  de  Luce  is 

the  tinct.  ammon.  comp,  of  the  pharmacopoeia  ; Eau  de  liahel  is  a kind 
of  sulphuric  ether;  Eau  medicinale  de  Httsson  is  a preparation  of  col- 
chicum  ; Eau  de  vie  is  ardent  spirit  of  the  first  distillation. 

EBULLITION  (elnd/ire,  to  bubble  up).  The  boiling  or  bubbling  of 
liquids;  the  production  of  vapour  at  the  boilinrj  j)o\nt.  Ebullition  Ae- 
notes  the  motion  of  w.ater  boiling  on  a fire;  effervescence  expresses  the 
motion  that  takes  place  in  a liquid  wherein  a combination  of  substances 
is  made.  Boiling  water  ebullit ; iron  in  aqua-fortis  effeivescil. 

EBURNA'TION  (ebur,  ivory).  Eburnificution.  A term  applied  to 
the  morbid  change  which  takes  place  in  the  cartilages,  when  they 
become  hard  and  compact  like  ivory. 

[EC-,  EX-]  EK-,  EKS-  (t^■,  £^).  A Greek  preposition  ; the  former 
spelling  being  employed  before  consonants,  the  latter  before  vowels.  It 
denotes  out  of.  In  composition,  the  sense  of  removal  prevails ; the 
prefix  also  expresses  completii.n,  as  in  our  word  utterly.  In  the  follow- 
ing terms  which  are  bracketed,  the  second  letter  should  be  a K. 

[ECBA'LIUM]  OFFICINA'RUM  [ku^aWw,  to  throw  out).  The 
name  given  by  Richard  to  the  Momordica  Elaterinm,  or  Squirting 
Cucumber,  the  nearly  ripe  fruit  of  which  furnishes  the  eiuterium  of  the 
pharmacopoeia.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  e.xplosive  character  of 
the  seed-vessel,  and  is  more  characteristic  than  elaterium,  which  merely 
relates  to  its  purgative  property. 

[ECBO'LIA]  (£(f/3d\ioi;,  sc.  (pdppaKov,  a drug  for  causing  abortion). 
A term  synonymous  with  amblotica,  and  applied  to  drugs  employed  for 
causing  abortion.  So  we  have  ek/SoXios  oTi/ov,  wine  for  causing  abortion. 

[ECCH  Y MO'SIS  j (,iK')'viuu)(Tt's,  from  tKyupoopuL,  to  shed  the  blood 
and  leave  it  extiav.asated  under  the  skin ; spoken  of  the  small  arteries). 
An  effusion  of  blood  into  tlie  areolar  meshes  or  substance  of  tissues. 
Hippocrates  uses  the  terms  ecchymost’s  and  ecchymojtta  indifferently, 
but  the  distinction  should  be  observed.  See  Preface,  par.  2. 

[ECCOPROTIC]  (kuKoirpuiTiKos,  cleansing  from  dung,  from 
EK/coTrpaia-iv,  a purging ; from  iu  and  Konpos,  fieccs).  Copragoffue: 
Literally,  fit  for  expelling  ficces  ; a term  formerly  applied  to  aloes,  from 
its  cathartic  opertition. 

[ECCRI'TICA]  (knKpiTiKos,  fit  for  picking  out,  from  cKupans, 
secretion,  especmlly  of  vapours,  of  the  animal  functions,  &c.).  1 . Agents 

which  affect  the  functions  of  the  excernent  system,  by  augmenting, 
lessening,  or  altering  the  secretions.  2.  The  title  of  Mason  Good's 
sixth  class  of  diseases,  viz.,  affections  of  the  secreting  system,  com- 
prising the  orders — mesotica,  affecting  the  parenchyma ; katottco, 
affecting  the  internal  surface;  and  o/crofica,  affecting  the  extern.al  surface. 

[ECCYE'SIS]  (ek/o/eo),  to  bring  forth,  to  put  forth,  as  leaves). 
Extra-uterine  fa'tation  ; imperfect  foetation  in  some  organ  exterior  to 
the  uterus,  as  in  one  of  the  ov.aria,  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  See  Ejfwtation. 

ECHI'NOCOCCUS  HOMINIS.  The  m.anj'-headed  hydatid  of 
the  Germans  ; one  of  the  entozoa  which  occurs  m cysts  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  omentum,  and  mesentery,  constituting  the  true  hydatid  disease 
ill  man. 
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[EULA'MPSISJ  a shining  forth,  exceeding  brightness, 

fi'oin  iK\a/xTru>,  to  shine  forth).  Circuli  iynei.  Convulsive  motions, 
i especially  of  the  mouth,  eye-lids,  and  fingers,  so  excessively  rapid  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  follow  them.  The  term  is  applied  to  puerperal 
convulsions — meinhrorum  distentio  in  puei peris — an  affection  consequent 
on  parturition. 

' Eclampsia  nutans.  A rare  disease  of  infants,  characterized  by  a 
frequent  bowing  of  the  head,  and  VevmcA  Salaam  convulsions  0/ infancy . 

[ECLEI'GiMA]  (tKXeiy«a,  ccligma,  an  electuary,  from  £k/\£<x«‘, 

! to  lick  up).  Linclus ; linctuurium.  A pharmaceutical  preparation  of 
I oily  and  sirupy  consistence.  See  Lohoch. 

[E'CPIILYSISJ  (tKfpXuw,  to  burst  forth).  Blainsj  “ orbicular 
! elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing  a watery  fluid  a vesicular 
eruption  confined  in  its  action  to  the  surface,  as  distinguished  from 
emphlysis,  which  is  connected  with  “ internal  and  febrile  affection.” 

I Under  this  f/ewen'e  term  Mason  Good  associated  the  diseases  of  the  skin 
i which  compose  the  order  Vcsiculm  of  Willan.  See  Vesiculce. 

\ [ECPHRO'NIA]  (£V(p()«)i/,  out  of  one's  mind).  Insanity,  com- 
I prising  the  s])ccics  melancholy  and  madness. 

I [E'CPHYMA]  (EK(j)Ufxa,  ixn  eruption  of  pimples,  from  iK<puui,io 
I spring  up).  The  name  given  by  Mason  Good  to  his  eighth  genus  of  the. 
class  Eccrilica,  comprising  “ cutaneous  cxcre.scences,  superficial,  per- 
manent, indolent  extnbcranccs,  mostly  circumscribed,”  including 
caruncula,  verruca,  clavus,  and  callus.  JSce  Emphyma. 

[ECPHY.SE'MA;  EGPl  1 YSE'SIS]  (iK.pvaaw,  to  blow  out).  The 
former  term  is  applied  to  a pustule,  the  latter  to  emission  of  the  breath. 

[ECPYE'lSlSj  ; EKPYE'MA  (£^^ro£u),  to  bring  to  suppuration). 
Ekpyesis  is  suppuration,  ekpycma,  a sore  that  has  suppurated.  'Pbe 
former  term  is  applied,  generically,  by  Mason  Good  to  certain  diseases 
of  the  skin  which  are  attended  by  pustules,  including  impetigo,  porrigo, 
ekthyma,  and  scabies.  See  Preface,  par.  ‘2. 

E'CRASEUR  (ecrascr,  to  crush  into  pieces).  An  instnimcnt  for 
removing  cancroid  growths  by  a process  of  rapid  strangulation  and 
crushing  in  a linear  direction. 

i [E'CSTASIS]  (£  K(7To(Tt?,  any  displacement  or  removal  from  the 
^ proper  place).  Catalepsia  spuria.  Ecstasy  ; suspension  of  the  external 
I sensations,  and  arrest  of  the  voluntary  motions;  trance;  a condition 
I analogous  to  that  of  catalejisy.  XYe  still  say  of  madmen  that  they  are 
i beside  themselves ; but  “ ecstasy,”  or  a standiriy  out  (f  oneself  is  no 
[ longer  used  as  an  equivalent  to  madness. 

; [ECTUY'jMA]  (£k9u/i(i,  a pustule,  from  induio,  to  burst  forth). 

[ Ekpyesis ekthyma.  A non-contagious,  cutaneous  /)!£.'/«/<(/•  disease,  called 
I ‘‘papulous  scall,”  characterized  by  large,  round,  ])rominent  pustules, 

I occurring  upon  any  part  of  the  body.  J he  varieties  are  named  XHtlyare., 
|i  common  or  acute;  infantile,  incident  to  infants  ; luridnm,  livid,  occur- 
' ring  in  aged  persons  ; and  cachecticum,  peculiar  to  persons  of  cachectic 
1 constitution.  The  last  three  varieties  are  chronic. 

U'C  1 0 DER iM  ; E'NDOnERM  (sktos,  outward,  ir&ov,  inward, 
oipna,  skin).  The  names  of  two  layers  of  cells,  constituting  the 
substance  of  the  blastoderm,  after  the  completion  of  the  segmentin'^ 
process.  Sec  Volk-Sey mentation.  ° 

1.  Ectoderm  or  Epiblast.  This  is  the  outer  or  upper  la)-cr,  usually 
composed  of  smaller,  clearer,  and  more  compact  nucleated  cell's. 
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2.  Endoderm  or  lli/pollast.  Tliis  is  the  inner  or  lower  laver,  con- 
sisting of  cells  which  are  somewhat  larger,  more  opaque  and  granular, 
but  also  nucleated. 

[ECTO'PIjE]  (iKToirtos,  i.  q.  ektottos,  jiway  from  a place,  from  fV, 
oiit,  TOTTos,  a place).  Lu.vations ; morbid  displacements  of  parts,  as 
ehinpia  cordis,  displacement  of  the  heart,  ektopia  ani,  or  pi'otocele,  &c. 
The  term  elclopia  is  used  as  a synon)'m  for  hernia  in  denoting  congenital 
displacements  and  unusual  positions  of  parts  of  the  fceius. 

[ECTOZO'A]  {tKTos,  outward,  ^wov,  an  anim.al).  A term  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  the  forms  of  animal  life  whicli  are  parasitic  upon 
tlie  surface  of  other  anini.als,  from  the  entozoa.  or  those  which  inhabit 
their  interior.  The  former  differ  from  the  latter  in  being  very  dis- 
similar from  one  another,  and  in  not  presenting  any  affinity,  so  that 
their  general  designation  refers  simply  to  their  habitation.  The  genci-a 
include  pediculus,  sarcoptes,  demode.v,  phthirius,  and  pulex.  See 
Eniozoa  and  Eniophyta. 

[ECTRO'PIUM]  {tK-rpoTTiov,  from  inTpi-ww,  to  evert).  Eversio 
palpchrcB.  Eversion  of  the  eye-lid,  so  that  it  does  not  completely  cover 
the  globe  of  the  eye  ; more  common  to  the  lower  than  the  upper  lid. 

It  is  opposed  to  trichiasis,  or  the  introversion  of  the  eye-lids. 

[ECTRO'TIC]  (ts'TpujTiade,  belonging  to  abortion).  A term 
applied  to  methods  employed  for  preventing  the  development,  or  causing 
the  ahorlion  of  a disease,  as  the  employment  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  development  of  the  pustules  of  small  pox,  and, 
consequently,  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  cic.atriccs.  ! 

[ECTYLO'TIC]  (tK,  out,  xiUos,  a wart  or  callosity).  A substance  1 
for  removing  warts  or  callosities.  | 

[E'CZEMA]  (sn'(,ipa,  anything  thrown  out  by  heat,  a heat-spot,  a ( 
pustule).  A non-contagious,  cutaneous,  vesicular  disease,  called 
“ humid  scall.”  Its  varieties  are  named  sbnplex,  simple  humid  tetter, 
or  the  eczema  solare  of  Willan  ; rtibrum,  red  or  inflammatory,  also 
called  mercuriale,  when  caused  by  the  use  of  mercury  ; impetiginodes, 
when  aggravated  by  impetiginous  eruption  ; infantile,  when  it  assumes 
the  form  of  a crusta  hactea;  chronicum,  or  psoriasis;  .and  eczema  capitis, 
faciei,  mammillamm,  pmlendi,  articulorum,  tna7inum,  et  pedum — seven 
loctil  varieties.  Eczematous  eruptions  constitute  a class  of  cutaneous  ! 
diseases  corresponding  with  the  genus  Ekpldysis  of  Mason  Good  and  | 
the  order  Vesicidce  of  Willan.  * 

1.  ‘'Eczema  mibrtim  dot'si  nianus  disputes  with  lichen  agrius  dorsi  , 
manus  the  popular  titles  of  ‘ grocers’  itch  ’ and  ‘ brickl.ayers’  itch  and  1 
it  is  often  a point  of  nice  distinction  to  determine  whether  to  c.all  a 
given  eruption,  eczema  or  lichen  agrius,  lichen  eczematosus,  as  it  might 
with  great  propriety  be  c.alled.” — E.  Wilson. 

2.  Dr.  Tilbury  Fo.x  considers  Eczema  to  be  a “ catarrhal  ” inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  modified  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

EDA'CITAS  {edax,  voracious,  from  edere,  to  eat).  Voracity, 
gluttony.  Cicero  speaks  of  “ morbus  edacitatis.”  the  di.sease  of  ' 
gluttony. 

EDULCOR.V'TTON  (edulcare,  to  sweeten).  The  .act  of  sweetening. 

The  term  is  chiefly  employed  in  cliemical  analysis  to  denote  the  separa- 
tion of  soluble  matters  from  insoluble  precipitates.  The  process  ditfers 
little  from  lixiviution,  except  that  the  former  term  respects  the  insoluble 
residue,  the  latter  the  soluble  portion. 
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EDULCORA'TOR.  Drovpina-!>o/tl(’.  An  instrument  for  supply- 
ing small  quantities  of  water  to  test-tubes  or  watch-glasses,  by  causing 
the  water  to  drop  from  a t\ibe  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  a phial,  by 
expansion  of  the  liquid  by  the  wairmth  of  the  hand. 

E'FFERENT  (ej^errey  to  carry  out).  Conveying  outwards  ; as  the 
lymphatics,  which  convey  lymph  /roiii  the  lympliatic  glands  to  the 
thoracic  duct.  The  term  efferent  is  also  applied  to  the  motor  nerves, 
which  convey  im])rcssions  /roin  tlic  central  axis  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  the  afferent  or  sensory  nerves. 
See  Afferent. 

EFFERVE'SCENCE  (e^rccscere,  to  boil  or  foam  up).  The  escape 
of  bubbles  of  gas  from  a liquid,  as  when  marble  or  chalk  is  dropped 
into  vinegar,  or  when  the  cork  of  a soda-water  or  champagne  bottle  is 
removed.  See  EhuUition. 

EFFLORE'SCENCE  (efflorescere.,  to  blow  as  a flower).  A term 
applied  to  the  formation  of  small  crystals  on  the  surface  of  bodies,  in 
consequence  of  the  abstraction  of  moisture  from  them  by  the  atmosphere. 
Effiorcscenl  sails,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  part  witli  their  water  of 
-crystallization,  and  crumble  into  a white  powder,  as  carbonate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  term  efflorescent  is  applied  to  erythema,  from  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  eruption. 

EFFIjU'VIA  (plur.  of  effluvium,  a flowing  out,  fi  om  efflnere,  to  flow 
out).  Exhalations,  vapours,  &c.  They  are  distinguished  into  the  con- 
I iaffous,  as  the  rubcolous  ; marsh,  as  miasmata  ; and  those  arising  from 
animals  or  vegetahles,  as  odours. 

EFFU'SION  {effundere,  to  pour  out).  The  escape  of  a fluid  out  of 
its  natural  vessel  or  viscus  into  another  part.  Also,  the  secretion  of 
fluids  from  the  vessels,  as  of  lymph  or  serum,  on  different  surfaces. 
Also,  the  passage  of  a gas  through  a small  aperture,  about  jjgth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  into  a vacuum.  Sec  Transpiration. 

EGE'LIDUS  (c,  out  of,  gelu,  frost).  Lukewarm.  This  term  has 
ibeen  thus  defined  by  Gerard,  in  bis  Thesaurus  : — “ Quod  gelu  amisit, 
ct  jam  non  est  calidum  neque  frigidum, — tepidum.”  Egelidus  (e.r,  in- 
tensive) sometimes  means  intensely  cold,  and  is  applied  in  this  sense, 
iby  authors,  to  the  Ister  and  other  rivers.  Rivers  arc  not  lukewarm. 

I See  Gclidus. 

! EGE'STA  (egerere,  to  carry  out).  A Latin  term  for  the  substances 
\carried  otd  of  the  body,  as  the  fasces,  &c.  See  ingesta. 

I EGYPTIAN  OPliTlIA'LMlA.  Purulent  o])hthalmia:  so  e.alled 
from  its  ravages  among  the  troops  cng.aged  in  the  English  and  I'Acnch 
exi^ditions  to  Egypt. 

: EIGHTH  PAIR,  or  PNEUMO-GASTRIC.  The  nerve  which 
supplies  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  stomach,  &c.— the  c.xcitcr  of  respira- 
tion. 

EISO'L.  Ice-oil.  Binhydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  congealable 
vitriolic  acid.  In  the  solid  state,  this  acid  has  been  called /rOren  ««/- 
phuric  acid. 

EJ.\CULATO'RES  (ejaetdare,  to  cast  out).  A pair  of  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  whole  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  As  ejaculatores setniniy 
they  act  under  the  influence  of  the  reflex  function  ; .as  accelcraiorcs 
urinw,  as  voluntary  muscles. 

ELABORA'TION  felaborare,  to  take  pains  in  doing  a thin'r'i.  A 
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term  denoting  the  natural  processes  by  which  living  organs  produce 
certain  substances  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  economies,  as  chyle,  sap, 
tissues,  &c.  See  Assimilation. 

EL^O'METER  [i\  aioti,  oil,  fitrpov,  a measure).  A delicate 
hydrometer  lor  testing  the  purity  of  olive  and  aluiond  oils,  by  deter- 
mining their  densities. 

ELtEO'PTEN  {iKaiov,  oil).  The  liquid  portion  of  a volatile  oil. 
The  concrete  portion  is  called  stearopten.  i 

EL.ffi'OSACCHARA  (eXuioi/,  oil,  o-d/c)(apoi/,  sugar).  The  mixtures  ' 
or  compounds  of  volatile  oils  and  sugar.  ■ 

ELAI'DIC  ACID  {'iXmov,  oil).  An  acid  related  to  the  oleic  acid  I 
of  oils ; it  may  be  considered  a solid  modification  of  oleic  acid.  Elaidin  } 
is  a white  saponifiable  fat,  consisting  of  elaidic  acid  and  glycerin.  ' 

ELATN  (tkaiov,  oil).  The  more  fluid  part  of  one  of  the  proximate  | 
nrinciples  of  fat.  This  and  stearine  constitute  the  fixed  oils.  I 

ELA'LDEHYD;  META'LDEHYD.  Two  polymeric  bodies  ] 
yielded  by  aldehyd  when  kept  for  some  time  in  sealed  tubes.  The  i 
former  is  a liquid,  the  latter  a solid  body.  I 

ELASTIC  TISSUE.  Yellow  fibrous  tissue  ; a component  of  those  j 
tissues  and  organs  in  which  the  property  of  elasticity  is  important.  The  ; 
organs  into  which  this  tissue  enters  are  the  following ; — 

1.  The  elastic  lipaments,  in  which  the  tissue,  with  only  a slight  ad-  I 
mixture  of  connective  tissue  and  hardly  any  vessels  and  nerves,  exists, 
so  to  speak,  in  a pure  form,  as  in  the  liganientmn  subflavum  of  the 
vertebra;,  the  ligamentum  nuchas,  the  ligament  of  the  larynx,  and  the 
stylo-hyoid  ligament. 

2.  The  elastic  membranes,  which  appear  either  in  the  form  of  fibrous 

net-works  or  of  fenestrated  membranes,  and  are  found  in  the  walls  of 
the  vessels,  especially  in  those  of  the  arteries,  in  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  and  in  the  fascia  superficialis.  ^ 

ELASTl'ClTY.  The  property  or  power  by  which  a body  com-  ‘ 
pressed  or  e.xtended  returns  to  its  former  state.  The  cause  of  elasticity  1 
belongs  to  the  theory  of  molecularity ; its  effects,  in  aggregate  masses,  ^ 
to  mechanics.  ; 

E'LATER  a driver).  A spiral  fibre,  found  in  great 

numbers  mixed  with  the  sporules,  in  the  theca;  of  some  cryptogamic 
plants. 

ELATE'RIUM  (iXaTt'iptov,  sc.  d'dpfiaKov,  an  opening  medicine).  , 
A sediment  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  Eebalium  i 
Officitiarum  of  Richard,  the  Momordica  Elaterium,  or  Squirting  ; 
Cucumber,  of  other  w’riters ; a Cucurbitaceous  plant,  cultivated  in  this  ,i 
country. 

Elaterin  or  Momordicin.  A crystalline  substance,  constituting  the  ' 
active  principle  of  elaterium.  Dr.  Paris  applied  the  term  elatin  to  this  » 
substance  combined  with  the  green  resin  also  found  in  elaterium. 

ELA'TIO.  Quixotism  ; a species  of  mental  extravagance,  so  n.amcd  1 
by  the  rhetoricians,  and  ini|)orting,.  with  them,  “elevated,  exalted, 
magnificent  style  or  imagery.” 

ELECTRl'CITY  (vXEK-rpou,  amber,  the  substance  in  which  the 
electric  property  was  first  discovered).  A name  applied  to  the  unknown 
cause  of  certain  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  of  certmn  ■ 
luminous  appearances  and  physiological  effects.  It  is  called  into  action 
in  its  simplest  form  by  rubbing  Glass,  which  exhibits  the  vitreous, 
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I plus,  or  positive  electricity  {i,e.  when  the  substance  is  overcharged); 
! and  or  ^ which  exhibits  the  resinous,  minus,  or  negative 

: electricity  {i.  e.  when  the  substance  is  undercharged). 

Phenomena  of  Electricity, 

I.  Excitation^  or  the  disturbance  of  the  electric  equilibrium  by  fric- 
tion, elevation  of  temperature,  contact,  &c.  Bodies  have  been  dis- 

I tinguished  into  conductors  and  non-conductors,  according  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  electric  influence  passes,  or  is  conducted  along  their 
I surfaces. 

1 2.  Attraction,  or  the  law  by  which  light  bodies  move  rapidly  towards 

I an  excited  surface. 

3.  Repulsion,  or  the  law  by  which  light  bodies  fly  off  from  an  electri- 
fied surface  after  contact. 

4.  Distrilmtion,  or  the  law  by  which  electrified  bodies  transfer  their 
I properties  to  others  with  which  they  come  into  contact.  It  is  similar 
; to  the  conduction  of  caloric. 

5.  Induction,  or  the  law  by  which  an  electrified  body  tends  to  pro- 
duce in  contiguous  substances  an  electric  state  opposite  th  its  own. 

1 6.  Tension  or  intensity,  or  the  degree  to  which  a body  is  c.xcitcd,  as 

estimated  by  the  electrometer.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  quantity. 

7.  Elcctr-ode  (o6ds,  a way).  A term  synonymous  with  pole;  it 
denotes  the  boundary  of  the  decomposing  matter  in  the  direction  of  the 
electric  current.  The  positive  pole  is  termed  anelectrode  ; the  negative, 
katelectrode . 

8.  The  Electric  Currents  round  the  earth  pursue  a course  from  cast 
(aiau,  up)  to  west  (Kario,  down)  ; hence,  if  a body  to  be  decomposed 
be  similarly  placed,  the  Anode  is  the  point  or  surface  at  which  the  clec- 

1 tricity  enters — the  part  immediately  touching  thepositive  pole;  and  the 
I Kathode,  the  point  or  surface  out  of  which  it  passes — the  part  next  to 
the  neyative  pole. 

I 9.  Substances  directly  decomposable  by  electricity  are  termed  Elec- 
; trolytes  {\0u>,  to  set  ficc).  The  elements  of  an  electrolyzed  body  arc 
called  ions — that  which  goes  to  the  anode,  anion  ; that  to  the  kathode, 
kation.  Thus,  if  water  be  electrolyzed,  o.xygen  and  hydrogen  arc  io«s 
I — the  former  an  anion,  the  latter  a kation. 

10.  Electrical  Atmosphere.  A term  denoting  the  theory  that  round 
an  electrified  body  there  exists  a sphere  of  action  within  which  the 
I neutral  electricity  of  unclectrificd  bodies  can  be  decomposed. 

II.  Electrical  Column.  A species  of  electrical  pile,  invented  bv  Do 
I Luc,  composed  of  thin  plates  of  different  metals  in  the  usual  order,’with 

discs  of  writing-paper  interposed  between  them. 

12.  Elecfo-biology  (ISios,  life,  Xdyos,  an  account).  Artificial  reverie 
or  abstraction  ; a recent  term  for  Mesmerism  or  Animal  Magnetism, 
suggestive  of  the  connexion  of  electricity  with  the  phenomena  of  life. 

I The  phenomena  of  the  “ biologized  state  ” seem  to  consist  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  mind  by  the  ideas  suggested  to  it,  to  the  e.xclusion  of  all 
others,  and  resulting  in  the  exertion  of  the  influence  of  these  ideas  on 
the  actions  of  the  body ; it  is  essentially  a state  of  reverie,  in  which  the 
_ individual  becomes,  for  the  time,  a thinking  automaton. 

) 13.  Electro-chemistry.  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 

‘ the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  under  the  influence  of  clec- 
: tncity. 
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14.  Electro-dynamics  {Suvn/jus,  power).  That  branch  of  clectridtr 
which  relates  to  the  action  of  voltaic  conductors  on  one  another. 

15.  Electro-genesis  (yiviait,  generation).  A term  applied  to  the 
transmission  of  electricity  along  the  nerves  or  spinal  marrow.  Tlie 
electrogenic  state  is  “ that  induced  in  a nervous  structure  by  the  con- 
tinuous passage  of  a current  of  galvanism,  of  a force  in  due  physiological 
relation  to  the  excitability  of  the  anim.al.  Its  phenomena  are  observed 
on  withdrawing  this  agency.” — M.  Hall. 

16.  Electro-lysis  (\v CO,  to  decompose).  The  decomposition  of  com- 
pounds effected  by  electricity.  The  chemical  expression  equivalent  to 
this  is  zincolysis,  the  decompositions  throtighout  the  circle  being  re- 
ferred to  the  inductive  action  of  the  affinities  of  zinc  or  the  positive 
metal. 

17.  Electrolyte  (\vco,  to  decompose).  A chemical  compound  which 
undergoes  decomposition  or  separation  into  its  constituent  parts,  under 
the  influence  of  the  electric  current. 

18.  Electromagnetism.  Magnetic  electricity;  the  term  applied  to 
that  branch  of  science  which  includes  the  mutual  action  of  conductors 
and  magnets. 

19.  Electro-metallurgy.  The  process  of  depositing  a thin  metallic 
layer  on  the  surface  of  some  other  body  prepared  for  its  reception.  The 
terms  electrotype,  galvanolype,  voltatype,  voliagrophy,  gulvano-plaslics, 
electro-plating  and  gilding,  have  all  been  applied  in  a somewhat  con- 
fused manner  to  different  modifications  of  the  art.  The  term  electro- 
metallurgy has  been  suggested  as  a general  one,  including  all  or  most 
of  the  varieties. 

20.  Electro-meter  (niTpov,  a measure).  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  inteiisily  of  electricity,  as  the  quadrant,  invented  by  Mr. 
Henley,  and  the  electrical  balance  of  Coulomb. 

21.  Electro-motion.  The  term  applied  by  Volta  to  the  development 
of  electricity  in  voltaic  combinations. 

22.  Electro-negatives  and  positives.  These  terms  denote  that,  in 
electro-chemical  decomposition,  bodies  exhibit  a different  electric  con- 
dition from  that  of  the  pole  at  which  they  appear.  Bodies  which  appear 
at  the  anode,  or  electro-positive  pole,  are,  accordingly,  termed  electro- 
negative ; those  which  appear  at  the  kathode,  or  electro-negative  pole, 
are  termed  electro-positive. 

23.  Electro-positive  and  Electro-negative  Elements.  Elements  are 
called  electro-positive,  or  electro  negative,  with  regard  to  each  other,  in 
any  combination,  according  as  they  tend  to  go  during  electrolysis,  re- 
spectively, to  the  negative  or  positive  electrode  in  the  decomposing 
cell. 

24.  Electro  phorus  {cfilpto,  to  convey).  An  instrument  invented  by 
Volta,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  weak  electricity. 

25.  Electro-polar.  A term  applied  to  conductors,  one  end  or  surface 
of  which  is  positive,  the  other  negative — a condition  which  they  com- 
monly exhibit  under  the  influence  of  induction. 

Electroscope  {aKoirica,  to  examine).  An  instrument  for  indi- 
cating excitement,  and  the  electrical  state  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

27.  Electro-tint.  An  application  of  electrotype,  in  which  the  required  • 
subject  is  painted  on  cojiper  with  a thick  varnish  or  paint ; the  plate  is 
then  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  submitted  to  the  voltaic  circuit ; a 
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1 plate  is  thus  obtained  from  which  prints  are  furnished.  See  Olypho- 
1 graphy. 

\ 28.  Electfo-type.  The  science  hy  which  facsimile  medals  arc  exe- 

; cuted  in  copper  by  means  of  electricity.  It  consists  in  preparing  for 
; a negative  plate  models  or  mo\ilds  of  objects  to  be  copied  ; and  in  so 
I arranging  the  battery,  or  apparatus  which  generates  the  voltaic  current, 

I as  to  release  the  metals  in  a compact  and  solid  form. 

I 29.  Electro-vital  o\‘  Neuro- electric  Currents.  The  name  of  two  electiic 
I currents,  supposed  to  e.xist  in  .animals — tlie  one  external  .and  cutaneous, 

I moving  from  the  extremities  to  the  cercbro-spin.al  axis  ; the  other  in- 
I ternal,  going  from  the  cerebro-spinal  a.xis  to  the  internal  organs  situated 
i beneath  the  skin. 

I 30.  Electric  Aura.  A current  or  breeze  of  electrified  air,  employed 
i as  a mild  stimulant  in  electrifying  delicate  parts,  as  the  eye. 

31.  Electric  Bath.  Balneum  clectricum.  A term  apidied  to  the 
simple  communication  established  between  an  individual  and  the  e.x- 
cited  prime  conductor  of  an  electric  machine,  by  mc.ans  of  a chain  or 
other  metallic  communication,  with  or  without  insulation. 

32.  Electric  Clock,  Bain's.  A clock  which  “ performs  ” by  me.ans  of 
a feeble  but  constant  galvanic  current,  generated  by  means  of  a layer 
of  coke,  a layer  of  earth,  and  a few  zinc-plates.  Tlicse  are  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  the  current  is  conveyed  by  copper  wires  to  an  electro- 
magnet, which  constitutes  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  of  the  clock. 

33.  Electric  Friction.  A mode  of  employing  electric,  sparks  as  a 
remedial  .agent,  by  drawing  them  from  the  patient  through  flannel,  as  re- 
commended by  Cavallo. 

34.  Electric  Light.  An  intense  light,  produced  by  the  passage  of 
the  electric  fluid  between  the  points  of  two  cylinders  of  carbon  placed 
in  the  direction  of  the  circuit  through  the  wires  of  a galv.anic  battery. 

35.  Electricus  Ictus.  The  electric  shock.  Ictus  fuhninis  and  ictus 
fulmineus  are  classic.al  expressions  denoting  a stroke  of  lightning. 

36.  Electrization,  localized.  A term  applied  by  Duchenne  to  the 
application  of  electricity  in  the  treatment  of  disc.ase.  By  this  means 
“ the  electric  current  is  limited  to  the  skin  and  tissues  immediately 
beneath,  or  made  to  pass  to  deeper-seated  strnetnres  and  localized  in 
definite  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles.”  See  Faradization. 

37.  Electrizers,  Harrington  s.  Plates  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  silver 
and  zinc,  of  warious  forms,  formedii  al  purposes.  The  term  electrotonus 

I denotes  a state  produced  by  the  positive  pole  of  a battery  in  diminishing 
' the  irritability  of  a nerve. 

I 38.  Electro-puncturation.  The  operation  of  inserting  two  or  more 
I needles  into  a part  or  organ  affected,  and  then  touching  them  with  the 
wires  from  the  poles  of  a g.alvanic  machine, 
i 39.  Electro  stimulation.  The  name  given  bv  Dr.  Turnbull  to  the 
I sensation  of  heat  and  tingling  caused  by  the  application  of  veratria,  in 
I the  form  of  ointment,  to  the  skin. 

I 40.  Electrum.  A native  alloy  of  64  parts  of  gold  with  36  of  silver. 

I Pliny  says  that  “ all  gold  contains  more  or  less  of  silver  combined  with 
it,  and  that,  when  the  latter  amounts  to  a fifth  p.art  of  the  weight,  it  is 
c.allcd  etectrum." 

1 41.  Nomenclature.  ‘ D.aniell  employed  the  word  platinode  for  the 

^ negative,  and  zincode  for  the  positive  pole  ; while  Graham  introduced 
t the  terms  zincous  and  chlorous  poles,  to  represent  the  -|-  and  the  — . 
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Much  of  this  nomenclature  appears  to  us  to  he  as  uncouth  as  it  is 
unnecessary  : it  was  introduced  at  a time  when  the  introduction  of  the 
constant  battery  by  Daniell,  and  the  splendid  discoveries  by  Faraday, 
had  somewhat  unsettled  the  scientific  mind  on  the  subject  of  voltaic 
electricity.  The  new  terms,  with  a few  exceptions,  nave  scarcely 
obtained  a footing;  which  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  old  c.xpres- 
sions,  positive  and  negative  poles ^ and  electro-positive  aoA  electro-negative 
hodxes,  are  far  more  simple  and  quite  as  accurate  as  the  terms  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  supersede  them.” — Engl.  Cycl. 

ELECTUA'RIUM  {Ik\(kt6i>,  Tlipp.).  An  Electuary;  an  extem- 
'poraneous  preparation,  composed  of  dry  powders,  formed  into  a proper 
consistence  by  the  addition  of  syrup,  honey,  or  mucilage.  See  Con- 
fcctio. 

ELEE'NCEPHOL.  A substance  found  in  the  brain  of  man,  but 
now  believed  not  to  be  a distinct  chemical  compound,  but  a mi,xture  of 
oleine,  oleophosphoric  acid,  cerebric  acid,  and  cholesterin. — Engl. 
Cycl. 

E'LEMENT.  This  term  denotes,  in  chemistry,  a simple  substance 
— one  not  knoivn  to  contain  more  than  one  kind  of  matter,  as  the  metal 
iron  ; this  is  also  c.alled  an  inorganic  element.  The  rust  of  iron,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a compound,  being  resolvable  into  metallic  iron,  oxygen, 
and  carbonic  acid.  Compound  elements  are  .also  called  organic  elements, 
proximate  principles,  or  compounds  of  organization,  as  fibrin,  albumen, 
&c.  Ultimate  elements  .are  the  last  elements  into  which  a body  c.an  be 
decomposed  or  analyzed  ; thus,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote, 
are  the  ultimate  elements  of  all  organized  matter.  There  are  about  63 
chemical  elements. 

E'LEMI.  A concrete,  fragr.ant,  resinous  e.xudation  from  a tei’e- 
binthaceous  plant  of  uncertain  name,  probably  the  Canarium  commune, 
chiefly  imported  from  Manilla. 

ELEPH ANTI'ASIS  (t/\£</)as,  an  elephant).  Elephant-disease;  a 
blood-disease  named  from  the  likeness  of  the  diseased  skin  to  that  of  the 
elephant,  and  particularly  from  its  vastness  and  terrible  nature.  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson  says — “ This  term  was  probably  suggested  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  Arab  word  da  col fil,  the  elephant  disease;  and  applied 
to  the  affection  .already  known  to  them  by  the  terms  lepia  Icuce  and 
lepra  melas.  The  Arabians  recognized  by  dal  fil  a different  disease, 
viz.  bouenemia  tropica,  the  Barbadoes  leg.  Plence  we  distinguish  as 
separate  diseases  the  elephantiasis  Grcecorum,  or  lepra,  and  elephantiasis 
Araljum,  or  f>oucncmia.”  True  Elephantiasis  is  termed  tubercular, 
when  the  morbid  deposition  occurs  in  the  surface-membranes  of  the 
body,  |)articularly  the  skin  ; and  anceslhetic,  when  the  deposition  occura 
in  and  around  the  nervous  centres  and  nerves. 

ELEVA'TOIl  {elevare,  to  raise).  A name  applied  to  certain  mus- 
cles, whose  offl(  e it  is  to  elevate  any  part ; to  an  instrument  for  raising 
depressed  portions  of  the  cranium  ; and  to  an  instrument  for  lifting  out 
stumps  of  teeth, 

ELIMINATION  (elminare,  to  turn  out  of  doors;  from  c,  out,  and 
limen,  the  threshold),  fl’hc  employment  of  i)urgative  medicines  to 
secure  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  and  skin. 

ELIQUA'TION  (e/i(/uare,  to  clarify,  to  strain).  The  separation  of 
a more  fusible  substance  from  another  less  fusible  by  means  of  a degree 
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of  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  the  one  hut  not  the  other,  as  in  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  lead. 

ELIXA'TION  (elixare,  to  boil  thoroughly;  to  seethe).  The  pro- 
cess of  boiling  thoroughly  or  seething  ; decoction  ; concoction  in  the 
stomach;  digestion.  SecAssjts. 

ELI'XIR.  All  Arabic  term,  denoting  an  essence,  or  pure  mass 
■without  any  dregs,  and  formerly  applied  to  compound  tinctures,  as 
paregoric  elixir,  or  the  Tinct.  Camph.  comp.,  &c. 

ELl'XUS  {lix,  ashes).  Sodden,  boiled,  thoroughly  soaked;  as  ap- 
plied to  articles  of  food.  See  Assus. 

E'LLAGIC  ACID  (from  the  word  ijalle  read  backward).  An  acid 
which  is  obtained  from  galls,  in  the  process  for  making  gallic  acid.  It 
is  sometimes  called  bezouric  acid  from  its  being  a constituent  of  bezoars. 
See  Dezoar. 

ELUTRIA'TION  {elutriare,  to  wash  out).  The  process  of  washing, 
hy  which  the  lighter  earthy  parts  of  a substance  are  separated  from  the 
heavier  and  metallic;  or  by  which  any  single  substance,  as  chalk,  may 
be  cleansed  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a fine  powder.  The  blood  has 
been  said  to  be  elutriated  in  the  lungs. 

ELY'TRON  (t.XuTpoi/).  Eti/tnim.  A sheath  ; the  hard  case  which 
covers  the  wings  of  coleopterous  insects.  The  vagina. 

1.  Elytro-cele  (kiiXi),  a tumor).  Colpocelc.  A tumor  in  tho 
vagina.  Vagin.al  hernia. 

2.  Elyiro-ides  (eT^ov,  likeness).  Sheath-like;  a term  applied  to  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  also  to  the  pessary  of  M.  J.  Cloquet. 

3.  Elytro-plasty  {-7r\acra(M,to  form).  The  operation  for  vcsico-vagi- 
nal  fistula;  it  consists  in  cnqiloying  a portion  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  orifice. 

4.  Elytro-rrhaphia  a suture).  Suture  of  the  vagina;  an 

operation  for  the  prevention  of  prolapsus  uteri. 

EM-  and  EN-.  These  prefi.vcs  are  the  Greek  preposition  ii>,  in,  into, 
within.  The  radical  signification  is  that  of  a being  or  remaining  tcithin, 
and  so  is  half-way  between  those  of  eic  and  Ik.  In  its  general  meaning 
it  corresponds  with  the  im  and  in  of  the  English.  In  composition, 
however,  its  presence  is  apt  to  be  masked  by  the  change  of  its  second 
letter,  v,  before  consonants  ; thus,  before  y,  k,  f,  and  >^,  it  becomes  y, 
as  in  iyKi(f)a\on,  enkephalum,  &c. ; before  /3,  tt,  <f>,  xf/,  and  p,  it 
becomes  ,u,  as  in  ippnvta,  emmenia,  &c.  ; before  \ it  becomes  \,  as  in 
eXXeixI^iv,  ellipsis  ; before  p it  becomes  p,  as  in  ipptvov,  errhinuni.  These 
changes  are  made  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

emaciation  {cmaciare,  to  make  lean).  Afarasmits.  The  be- 
coming lean  ; general  extenuation  of  the  body,  with  debility. 

EXI.VNSIO  ME'NSIUM  {emansio,  a staying  beyond  the  time  of 
leave  or  furlough).  Retention  of  the  menses  before  they  have  been 
established,  called  hy  many  writers  menostatio  ; and  by  Frank,  ame- 
norrhoea  tirimcularum. 

EM .XSCULATION  {emasculare,  to  render  impotent).  Privation 
of  virility  ; castration  ; removal  of  the  testes. 

EMBOITEMENT  (the  situation  of  one  box  within  another,  from 
hotte,  a box).  A term  used  by  Bonnet  to  describe  that  species  of  gene- 
ration, by  which  hundreds  and  thous.ands  of  individuals  lie  one  within 
another,  each  possessing  a complete  series  of  organized  parts.  See 
Evolution. 
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E'MBOLISINI  ((fAl36\uTfxa,  tliat  wliich  is  put  in,  a patch).  A term 
applied  to  the  process  by  whicli  a thrombus,  or  clot,  undergoes  disin- 
tegration into  minute  particles,  which  are  arrested  in  the  capiUan/ 
circulation.  The  term  denotes  the  conveyance  of  coagula  to  a distance, 
and  is  thus  distinguished  from  thrombosis,  which  denotes  local  coagu- 
lation. See  Impactin. 

EMBROCA'TION  to  moisten).  A fluid  application  for 

moistening  and  rubbing  any  diseased  part  of  the  body. 

E'MBRYO  (ei/,  in,  Puv  «.  to  bud  forth).  The  ovum  in  utcro,  before 
the  fourth  month,  after  which  it  is  called  foetus.  Also,  the  rudiment 
of  the  future  plant,  eonhiined  within  tlie  seed. 

1.  Emhryo-ctony  («T£i'i/fu,  to  destroy).  The  act  of  destroying  the 
foetus  in  utcro,  in  cases  of  impossible  delivery. 

2.  Embryo-logy  (\dyov,  an  account).  A description  of  the  embrv  o, 
and  of  embryonic  development  genei'ally.  See  Development. 

3.  Embryo-plastic  (_Tr\a.<Tau>.  to  mould).  A term  applied  to  those 
congenital  tumors  of  the  ano-coccygeal  region  whicli  result  from 
degeneration  of  the  coccygeal  gland. 

4.  Embryo-tomy  (rt'/uvu),  to  cut).  The  dismembering  of  the  foetus 
in  utero,  in  or<ler  to  admit  of  delivery. 

.5.  Einbry-ulcia  {'iXuiv,  to  draw).  The  withdrawal  of  the  embryo  from 
the  uterus  by  means  of  a blunt  hook  or  forceps,  termed  emhryulcus. 

6.  Embryo-tega  {tegere,  to  cover).  A small  callosity  observed  in  some 
seeds,  at  a short  distance  from  the  hilum  ; it  gives  way,  like  a lid,  at 
the  time  of  germination,  for  the  emission  of  the  radicle. 

EMBRYO-BUDS.  The  name  given  by  Dutrochet  to  adventitious 
buds,  found  in  the  form  of  woody  nodules  in  the  bark  of  some  trees. 
Dr.  Lankester  calls  them  abortive  branches. 

EMBRYO,  FIXED.  A name  given  to  a leaf-bud,  owing  to  its 
c.apability  of  being  removed  from  its  parent-plant,  and  being  grafted 
or  budded  upon  other  plants. 

E'METIC  (ififio,  to  vomit).  A substance  which  causes  vomiting. 
Emetics  are  termed  topical,  when  they  act  by  contact  with  the  stomach 
only,  as  mustard  ; specific,  when  they  act  by  being  introduced  into  the 
circulation,  as  emetic  tartar,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  so  as  to  be  .absorbed  into  the  system.  The  former  class  are 
also  called  direct,  the  latter  indirect,  emetics. 

1 . Emetic  tartar,  potassio- tartrate  of  antimony  or  tartarized  antimony. 
Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash. 

2.  Emetin,  emetia,  emeta.  A vegetable  alkaloid,  constituting  the 
active  principle  of  ipecacuanha-root. 

3.  Enieto-cathartica  (KaOaipw,  to  purge).  Medicines  which  produce 
both  vomiting  and  purging. 

4.  Erne-morphia.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Matthiesen  to  a new 
substance — the  most  active  emetic  known.  It  is  produced  by  heating 
morphia  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thereby  removing  an  atom  of 
water. 

EMME'NAGOGUE  (ig/ulna,  the  menses,  ayw,  to  induce).  A 
medicine  which  promotes  the  emmenia  or  c.atamcuial  discharge,  when 
retained  or  suspended. 

EMME'NIA  (f/u/ui;wios,  monthly).  Hippocrates  employs  the  term 
Til  innvvta  for  the  menses,  catimcnial  or  monthly  discharge  of  women. 
Sec  Katamenia. 
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EMMETRO'PIA  {H/i/xt-Tpo^,  in  measure,  £u//>,  the  eye).  N'ormal 
vision.  That  state  of  tlie  eye  in  rvhich  the  refractive  power  is  normal, 
or  in  due  measure;  wlicn  a well-defined  but  inverted  image  of  an 
object,  at  an  ordinarily  visible  distance,  is  formed  upon  the  retina.  If 
the  refractive  power  is  too  low,  the  eye  is  hyper-metropic ; if  too  high, 
I wyopic. 

EMO'LLIENT  (emollire,  to  soften).  An  agent  which  diminishes 
the  tone  of  the  living  tissues,  and  causes  relaxation  or  weakness.  When 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  sheathing  surfaces  from  the  action  of  in- 
jurious substances,  it  is  called  demulcent. 
i EMPATHE'MA  (ti/,  and  Trd6i]ua,  affection).  Ungovernable  pas- 
I sion  ; including  excitement,  depression,  and  hair-brained  passion,  or  the 
t ma7iie  sans  delire  of  P’mcl. 

E'MPHLA'SIS  (ii/,  and  f/)\ii<ri5,  a breaking  out,  or  eruption). 
Ichorous  exanthem  ; a vesicular  tumor  or  eruption,  proceeding  from  an 
internal  and  febrile  affection,  including  miliary  fever,  thrush,  cow-pox, 
water-pox,  pemphigus,  and  erysipelas. 

: EMPHRA'CTIC  (fju(/<(Oa«Ti/cd«,  liable  to  obstruct).  A term  ap- 

plied by  Hippocrates  to  an  agent  liable  to  obstruct — as  the  pores  of  the 
skin. 

E'MPIIYMA  (ti/,  in,  ijiuw,  to  spring  forth).  Mason  Good  applied 
this  term  to  a tumor  originating  below  the  integument,  and  treated 
it  as  a genus  including  cncysiis,  encysted  tumor  or  wen.  “The 
selection,”  says  hlr.  E.  Wilson,  “ is  unfortunate,  for  encystis  is  a 
hypertrophy  of  a follicle  or  gland,  and  is  produced  in  and  not  below  the 
skin.” 

EMPHYSE'MA  {Ifujivcrmtn,  an  inflation  of  the  stomach,  peri- 
tonajum,  or  cellular  tissue,  from  inijwadtu,  to  inflate).  Pneumatosis 
ptdmo7ium;  P?icumectusis.  Literally,  that  which  is  blown  in;  wind- 
dropsy.  A swelling  produced  by  air,  difl'used  in  the  cellular  tissue.  It 
is  distinguished  .as  traumatic,  when  the  air  has  been  introduced  by  a 
solution  of  continuity  ; and  as  idiopathic,  or  spontaneous,  when  the  gas 
is  developed  within  tiic  cells. 

EMPl'RIC.  The  inirnpiKol,  or  lampirics,  were  a sect  of  physicians 
who  contended  that  Experience  (i;  iuirnpiKi'))  was  the  one  thing  need- 
ful in  their  art.  How  degraded  is  the  term  now  ; it  denotes  a dealer  in 
nostrums— a charlatan  or  quack  ! 

EMPLA'STRUM  (ip.Tr\da<Tw,\.o  spread  upon).  A plaster;  a solid 
and  tenacious  compound,  adbesive  at  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  hum.an 
body.  Plasters  h.ave  been  termed  solid  oi/Uments,  as  they  may  be  said 
to  differ  in  consistence  only  from  liniments,  ointments,  and  cerates. 
“ Celsus  (lib.  v.  c.ap.  17)  points  out  the  circumstances  which  distinguish 
emplastra  from  malaymata  and  jxistilli  (called  by  the  Greeks  Tpoxta- 
uot).  Malaymata  were  soft  vegetable  compounds,  analogous  to  our 
cataplasms,  applied  to  the  unbroken  skin.  J\tstilli  and  emplastra 
contained  some  met.allic  ingredient,  and  were  applied  to  wounds.  The 
former  {pastilli)  consisted  of  dry  substances  united  by  some  non- 
oleaginous  liquid,  and  were  used  cither  by  friction  or  with  some  soft 
ingredient.  The  latter  {e7nplastra)  contained  fusible  ingredients,  and 
were  simply  ap|)licd  to  the  iiart.” — Scl.  e P/ascript. 

EMPRE'SMA  (ifXTrpti(Tf.uk,  i.q.  £M-n-|0i)<Tiv,  a conflagration,  from  iv, 
and  Trpqflu),  to  burn).  Internal  inflammation;  a term  employed,  in  its 
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simple  sense,  by  Hippocrates,  and  revived  by  Good  as  a generic  term 
for  all  those  visceral  inflammations  generally  distingiiislied  by  the  suffix 
-itis,  denoting  inflammation. 

EMPROSTHO'TONOS  (E/xTrpoirflEi/,  before,  T£i'i/ttJ,todraw).  Epis- 
tliotonos.  Clonic  spasm  bending  the  body  forward.  [This  term, asalso 
opisthotonos  and  pleurothotonos,  is  an  adjective,  and  requires  the  word 
(Tiracyp.o's  to  be  understood.  Tlie  substantive  term  is  knirpocrOoTovia, 
or  tetanic  procurv^ation,  opposed  to  oTriodoTovia,  or  tetanic  recurva- 
tion.] 

E'MPTYSIS  (e^tttuo-is,  a spitting).  The  Greek  synonym  for  the 
Latin  expectomtio.  A better  term  would  be  ekpiysis,  from  ektttoo),  to 
spit  out,  but  this  substantive  does  not  exist. 

EMPY'EMA  {IfiTTutiiua,  suppuration,  from  iv,  within,  irvov,  pus). 
Pyothorax.  Abscess  of  the  chest,  or  suppuration  of  the  pleura.  This 
term  was  originally  applied  by  the  Ancients  to  every  collection  of 
purulent  matter;  it  was  subsequently  confined  to  effusions  into  the 
pleura  and  abscesses  of  the  lungs  ; it  is  now  applied  to  a collection  of  pus 
in  one  or  both  of  the  cavities  of  the  pleura  only.  Chronic  pleurisy 
constitutes  the  ‘ purulent  empyema’  of  surgeons. 

Some  physicians  speak  of  true,  and  false  empyema  : the  first  form 
being  that  in  which  pus  is  secreted  by  the  pleura  in  consequence  of 
inflammation;  the  second,  that  in  which  pus  finds  its  way  into  the 
thoracic  cavitv  from  rupture  of  an  abscess  of  the  lung. — Tanner. 

EMPY'ESIS  {kfi-n-injais,  suppuration).  Pustulous  exanthem  ; a 
term  used  by  Hippocrates,  and  including,  in  Good’s  system,  variola  or 
small-pox.  Empyesis  oculi  is  suppuration  of  the  eye-ball.  Strictly 
speaking,  empyesis  is  the  cause  of  empyema.  See  Prfuce,  par.  2. 

EMPY'REUMA  {ifx'Kvpeup.a,  coal  to  preserve  a smouldering  fire, 
from  ipTTvptvw,  to  set  on  fire,  from  irup,  fire).  A term  expressive  of 
the  peculiar  smell  of  burning  which  characterizes  the  vapour  produced 
by  destructive  distillation.  Hence  the  term  empyreumatic  is  applied  to 
the  acid,  and  to  the  oil,  which  result  from  the  destructive  distillation 
of  vegetable  substances  ; and,  hence,  hartshorn  is  called  the  empyreu- 
matic alkali. 

EMPYREUMA'TICA.  a class  of  stimulants  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  substances  of  organic  origin.  They  comprise  ethereal 
oils,  oleo-resins,  and  resins. 

EMU'LGENTS  {emulgci-e,  to  milk  out).  A designation  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  kidneys,  which  were  supposed  to  strain,  or 
milk  out,  tlie  sentm.  A term  also  applied  to  remedies  which  excite  the 
flow  of  Idle. 

EMU'LSIN.  Synaptase.  A white,  friable,  opaque  substance  ob- 
tained from  both  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  and  possessing  the  property 
of  a ferment. 

EMU'LSIO  {emulgere,  to  milk  out).  An  emulsion  ; a mixture  of 
oil  and  water,  made  by  means  of  mucilage,  sugar,  or  yolk  of  egg.  This 
term  is  used  hy  the  Edinburgh  College  for  the  jMistura  of  the  London 
pharmacopceia. 

EMU'NCrORY  {emundorium,  a pair  of  snuffers,  from  emungcre,  to 
wipe  or  snuff  out).  An  e.xcretory  duct;  a canal  through  which  the 
contents  of  an  organ,  as  the  gall-bladder,  are  discharged. 

E'NAMEL  OP  THE  TEETH.  Encaustum ; adamas ; cortex 
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dentium.  The  thin  hard  capsule  which  mostly  envelopes  the  crown  of 
the  tooth.  It  is  the  hardest  substance  in  the  human  body. 

ENANTHE'SIS  {iv,  within,  acOijo-is,  a blossoming).  Rash  exan- 
them ; an  efflorescence  from  within  or  from  internal  affection ; fever 
accompanied  with  rash  ; comprising  rosalia,  rubeola,  and  urticaria. 
Compare  Exantlicsis. 

ENANTIO'PATIIY  (ivapTioc,  opposite,  Tra'dos,  disease).  A term 
synonymous  with  allopalln/  and  hetcropathy,  denoting  tlic  treatment  ot 
diseases  by  contraries,  as  distinguished  from  homoeopath}',  or  the  treat- 
ment by  similars. 

ENARTHRO'SIS  {kv,  in,  apeponris,  articulation).  A species  ot 
movable  articulation,  commonly  called  the  ball-and-socket  joint,  con- 
sisting of  the  insertion  of  the  round  e.xtrcmity  of  one  bone  into  the  cup- 
like cavity  of  another  bone.  By  the  older  writers,  the  term  encirthvosis 
was  used  to  denote  a^specics  of  diurthrosis,  a joint  having  extensive 
movement.  See  Articidatiun. 

[ENCA'NTIIIS]  (iv,  in,  N-ai/0Js,  canthus).  Canthitis  nasalis. 
Inflanrmation  of  the  caruncula  lacrymalis ; a morbid  growth  in  the 
canthus,  or  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

ENCAU'MA  {’ijKavpa,  a mark  burnt  in,  a brand).  A sore  from 
burning  ; an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  causing  the  loss  of  tlie  humors. 

[ENCE'PHALONJ  (en,  in,  K£f/)«\i),  the  head).  The  brain;  tlie 
contents  of  the  skull,  consisting  of  tlie  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  membranes. 

1.  Eukephal-itis.  Intlammation  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes. 
“ This  term  is  to  be  used  only  when  the  precise  seat  of  the  inilammation 
has  not  been  ascertained  by  post-mortem  c.xamination.” — Nom.  of  Dis. 
It  has  also  been  termed  phrenitis  and  mcningo-enkephalitis.  See 
Meninyilis. 

2.  Enkephalo-cch  (m/X?;,  a tumor).  Hernia  of  the  brain,  through  the 
walls  of  the  cranium,  by  a congenital  opening,  a fracture,  &c. 

3.  Enkephalo-id  (tlfiov,  likeness).  Ccrchriform.  A term  applied  to 
a morbid  product,  or  enkephalosis,  the  cut  surface  of  which  resembles 
brain.  Hard  cnkephaloid  is  a designation  sometimes  applied  to  medul- 
lary cancer  of  uniisnally  firm  consistence.  See  Cancer. 

4.  Enkephalo-tomy  (-rofii'i,  section).  Dissection  of  the  brain. 

ENCHONDRO'MA  (kv,  in,  ^dedpov,  cartilage).  Tumor  carlilagi- 

nosus.  A tumor  composed  of  cartilage. 

EN-CYSTED  (tv,  in,  kiIo-tiv,  a cyst).  A term  applied  to  tumors 
which  consist  of  matter  contained  in  a sac  or  cyst. 

END-ARTERl'TlS  (kvSov,  within,  arteritis,  inflammation  of  an 
artery).  Inflammation  of  the  endothelium  of  the  arteries. 

ENDE'MIC  (kv,  among,  dijuos,  a people).  An  epithet  for  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  particular  countries — native  diseases,  as 
ague  in  marshy  countries,  goitre  in  Switzerland,  &c.  The  term  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  term  indigenous  as  applied  to  plants.  See 
Epidemic. 

EN-DERMIC  (kv,  in,  &ipya,  skin).  A term  indicative  of  the 
method  of  applying  medicines  to  the  denuded  dermis.  It  is  also  called 
the  emplastro-endermic  method,  as  suggesting  the  mode  of  denuding  the 
dermis  by  means  of  a blister. 

ENDliXOTE'RlC  (kvSov,  within,  t^w,  without).  That  which 
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I'esults  from  internal  and  external  causes  simultaneously  ; tliat  which 
includes  both  esottric  and  exoteric  agency. 

ENDO-  (ivdov,  within).  A Greek  preposition,  signifying  within. 
It  corresponds  with  the  old  Latin  endo-  or  indu-  in  composition. 

1.  Jd7ido-chrome  colour).  The  coloured  material  which  fills 

vegetable  cells,  exclusive  of  the  green  material,  which  is  called  chloro- 
phyll. The  colouring  matter  of  endochrome  is  c.alled  chromule. 

2.  Endo-gaslritis.  Infl.ammation  of  the  inner  or  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach. 

3.  Endo-gen  Qyivvdu>,  to  produce).  A plant  whose  stem  grows  by 
internal  increase,  as  a palm.  The  name  of  one  of  the  large  primary 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  See  Exogen. 

4.  Endo-kardiac ; exo-kurdiac  (.KapSla,  the  heart).  Terms  applied 
to  diseases,  and  to  sounds  heard  by  auscultation  in  the  region  of  the 
heart : the  former  arise  from  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself,  the  latter 
from  diseased  conditions  of  adjacent  parts. 

5.  Endo-kardiwn  {KapSiu,  the  heart).  The  transparent  and  glisten- 
ing serous  membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  heart,  and  which 
by  its  reduplications  assists  to  form  the  valves.  Endo-karditis  is  inflam- 
mation of  this  membrane.  Endo-perikardilis  is  inflammation  of  the 
5)cricardinm,  and  is  more  common  than  simple  endo-karditis. 

6.  Endo-ka]p  {napnoi,  fruU.).  The  innermost  portion  of  the  peri- 
carp. In  some  fruits  it  presents  a bony  consistence,  .as  in  the  peach, 
and  has  been  termed  putamen.  See  Pericaip. 

7.  (lympha,  water).  Liquor  Scaipce.  The  limpid  fluid 
which  fills  the  cavities  of  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  vestibular  sac. 
See  Perilymph. 

8.  (ju»;T()iTi«,  inflammation  of  the  uterus).  Catarrhal 
or  croupy  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  uterus. 
It  is  sometimes  termed  xderine  catarrh  or  titerine  leucorrhoea. 

9.  Endo  phloetim  (</>Xou!s,  bark).  Another  name  for  liher — the 
innermost  layer  of  the  bark  of  exogens.  See  Dark. 

10.  Endo-pleura  (irXtupd,  the  side).  The  internal  integument  of  the 
seed,  also  termed  tunica  interna,  legmen,  hiloferc,  &c. 

11.  Endo-rrhizozis  (piX,a,  a root).  A term  expressive  of  the  mode 
of  germination  of  Endogens,  in  which  the  radicle  is  emitted  from  the 
substance  of  the  radicular  extremity,  and  is  sheathed  at  its  base  by  the 
substance  from  which  it  protrudes.  This  sheath  is  termed  the  coleop- 
tile. 

12.  Endoscope  (aKmrlw,  to  view).  A general  term  for  an  instru- 
ment employed  in  medicine  and  surgery  for  the  exploration  o(  internal 
organs.  As  employed  for  the  urethra,  it  is  a urethroscope  ; forthceiir, 
an  otoscope,  &c. 

13.  Endo-skelcton.  The  intenial  bony  system  of  the  mammalia, 
birds,  &e.,  as  distinguished  from  the  exo  skeleton,  or  external  bony 
system,  of  the  Crustacea  and  testacea. 

14.  i?«d-os»(o.se  (d)iT/ro's,  impulsion).  The  property  by  which  rarer 
fluids  are  attracted  thro\igh  a ])orous  diaphragm  into  a cavity  or  space 
containing  a denser  fluid.  M.  Dutroehet,  who  introduced  this  term, 
with  a knowledge  of  the  motovy  princi|)le  to  wdiich  it  refers,  ped 
others  explicative  of  his  views  of  some  o]ierations  in  the  animal 
economy  : such  as  hyp->.rendosinose,  or  the  state  of  things  in  inflamma- 
tion ; with  this  arc  associated  adjluxion,  or  accumulation  of  the  fluids, 
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and  impulsion,  or  increased  flow  of  the  fluids  onwards.  Thus,  inflam- 
mation is  said  to  ha  "-but  d’adflu.’iion,  et  origine  d’impulsion.”  See 
Ea  osmose. 

15.  Endosmo-meter  (^i-rpoc,  a measure).  An  instrument  con- 
trived by  Dutrochet  for  measuring  the  force  of  tlie  endosmosmic 
function. 

16.  Endo-spermium  (airipjaa,  seed).  Tlie  name  given  by  Richard 
to  the  albumen  of  other  botanists.  Jussieu  termed  it  perisperm. 

17.  End-osteitis.  Inflammation  of  the  medullary  membi-anc  which 
lines  the  central  canal  of  long  bones,  as  well  as  the  cells  of  flat  and 
irregular  bones.  See  Osteitis  and  Osteo-myelitis. 

18.  Endo-stome  (otojuk,  a mouth).  The  orifice  of  the  inner  integu- 
ment of  the  ovule,  in  plants. 

19.  E7ido-tliecium  (t)i;KH,  a case).  The  name  given  by  Puikinjc  to 
the  lining  of  the  anther,  consisting  of  fibro-cellular  tissue. 

‘20.  Endo-thelium.  A term  formerly  introduced  to  designate  the 
kind  of  epithelium  (pscudo-cpithcliuin)  which  is  found  lining  the  vas- 
cular, lymphatic,  and  serous  cavities  of  the  body,  in  contiudistiuction 
to  iho  real  epithelium  of  mucous  membranes. 

[ENE'CIA]  (j)c£Kijv,  continuous).  A term  denoting  continued 
action,  and  applied  by  Good  to  continued  fever,  including  the  several 
species  of  inflammatory,  typhous,  and  synochal  fever.  These  were  for- 
merly called  cojitinentes,  from  their  being  supposed  to  be  unattended  by 
any  change  or  rcla.\ation  whatever. 

E'NEMA  (tin'i/Mi,  to  inject).  A clyster,  lavement,  or  injection, 
employed  for  conveying  through  the  rectum  both  nourishment  and 
medicine  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

EN-EPIDE'RMIC.  A term  indicative  of  the  method  of  applying 
medicines  to  the  epidermis,  unassisted  by  friction,  as  wlien  blisters, 
fomentations,  &c.,  are  employed.  See  Endeimic. 

ENGO'RGEMENT.  Congestion.  Literally,  a being  choked  up. 
An  over-fulness  or  obstruction  of  the  vessels  in  some  part  of  the  system. 
A designation  of  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia,  also  termed  splenization, 
in  which  the  affected  lung  is  loaded  with  blood  or  bloody  scrum. 

ENNEA'NDRIA  {ivviu,  nine,  dvitp,  man).  The  ninth  class  of 
plants  in  Linnatus’s  system,  comprehending  those  which  have  nine 
stamens,  as  butomus  or  flowering  rush. 

ENS.  The  participle  ])rcscut  of  the  verb  sum,  employed  as  a sub- 
stantive in  philosophical  language,  for  any  being  or  existence.  This 
term  formerly  denoted,  in  chemistry,  a substance  supposed  to  contain 
all  the  qualities  or  virtues  of  the  ingredients  from  which  it  is  drawn,  in 
a small  compass.  Thus  we  had  ens  Martis  for  ammoniated  iron,  ens 
Veneris  for  muriate  of  ammonia  and  copper,  and  ens  primum  for  a tinc- 
ture for  transmuting  metals. 

E'NSIFORM  (c7isfs,  a sword, /iirmo,  likeness).  Xiphoid.  A Latin 
term  applied  to  the  sicord-shuped  cartilage  of  the  sternum ; to  the  straight, 
flat,  and  pointed  leaf  of  Iris,  &c. 

ENSl-STE'RNAL  (ensis,  a sword,  sternum,  the  chest).  Relating 
to  the  ensiforin  or  xiphoid  process  of  the  sternum  ; a term  applied  by 
Bedard  to  the  last  osseous  portion  of  the  sternum. 

E'NTASIS  {tuTaais,  a stretching  tight,  from  ivTtivu),  to  stretch). 
A term  denoting  intention,  or  stretching,  and  applied  by  Good  to  con- 
strictive spasm,  including  cr.imp,  wry-neck,  lockcd-jaw,  &c.  Hence 
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tlie  adjective  cntatic  might  be  applied  to  all  diseases  characterized  by 
constrictive  spasm. 

E'NTERA  (plur.  of  IvTipov^  an  intestine,  formed  as  a comparative 
form  €i/T09,  within).  The  intestines. 

1.  Enter-algia  {a\yo<!,'pa\n).  Pain  of  the  intestines  ; colic;  a term 
synonymous  with  cnter-odynia  (dduvij,  pain). 

2.  Enteric  fever.  Typhoid  fever.  “ A continued  fever  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  rose-coloured  spots,  chiefly  on  the  abdomen,  and 
a tendency  to  diarrhoea,  with  specific  lesion  of  the  bowels.” — Nom.  of 
Dis.  Enteric  fever  occurring  in  the  child  is  often  named  Infantile 
remittent  fever.  See  Entero-mesenteric. 

3.  Enterica.  The  designation  of  a elass  of  diseases  of  the  intestines; 
also  of  medicines  which  act  on  the  alimentary  canal,  as  stomachics, 
tonics,  ana:sthetics,  &c. 

4.  Enter-itis.  Inflammation  of  the  intestines ; acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  external  or  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines,  as  distin- 
guished from  inflammation  seated  in  the  imicous  coat.  By  some  writers, 
however,  this  term  is  defined  as  “inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  small  intestine.” 

6.  Entero-eele  a tumor).  Abdominal  hernia  which  contains 

a portion  of  intestine  only.  If  the  hernia  contains  omentum  as  well 
as  intestine,  it  is  called  enter-epiplo-cele  (iTriTrXooy,  the  omentum); 
and  if  the  umbilicus  is  involved  in  the  hernia,  the  term  lengthens  into 
rnter-epipl-omphalo-eele  {opepaXos,  the  umbilicus).  Tlie  student  can- 
not fail  to  admire  the  plastic  nature  of  the  Greek  language. 

6.  Entero-lithus  (\£t)os,  a stone).  An  intestinal  concretion,  as  a 
bezoar,  a calculus,  &c.  See  Bezoar. 

7.  Entero-mesenteric.  A term  suggested  by  Dr.  Harley  as  more 
characteristic  than  enteric.,  when  applied  to  fever,  as  marking  out  the 
disease  from  all  others,  and  pointing  to  a constant  feature.  For  these 
reasons,  the  terms  “ typhoid,”  “ abdominal  typhus,”  “ gastric,”  and 
“ pythogenic,”  are  considered  objectionable,  as  applied  to  this  kind  of 
fever. 

8.  Entero-rrliapliia  {paepv,  a suture).  The  operation  of  making  a 
suture  of  the  divided  ed^es  of  an  intestine. 

9.  Enter-oscheo-cele  (do-xtov.  the  scrotum,  a tumor).  Hernia 

in  which  a portion  of  intestine  descends  into  the  scrotum. 

10.  Entero-toiny  [’ripvw,  to  cut).  Dissection  of  the  intestines; 
incision  of  the  intestines  in  operation  for  hernia,  for  artificial  anus, 

&c. 

E'NTOMOLINE  {ivTopov,  an  insect).  A peculiar  chemical  prin- 
ciple, found  in  large  quantities  in  the  wings  and  elytra  of  Coleopterous  j 
insects,  and  termed  cliitine  by  M.  Odier.  i 

ENTOMO'LOGY  (Jvropa,  insects,  Xo'yos,  an  account).  That  part  J 
of  Zoology  which  treats  of  insects.  The  Greek  term  entoma  is  synony- 
mous  with  the  Latin  word  insecta,  both  having  reference  to  a striking  ' 
character  of  the  insect  tribe,  that  of  having  the  body  insected,  or  cut  or 
divided  into  several  segments. 

ENTO'NIC  (eVtoi/os,  strained).  A term  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  , 
persons  who  are  sinewy  and  well-strung.  In  pathology,  it  is  synony- 
mous with  cntatic.  See  Entasis. 

ENTO'PHYTA  (ei/xo's, within, </>uTo'y,aplant).  Entophytes;  crypto-  I 
gamic  plants  found  living  on  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  I 
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animals,  or  in  the  contents  of  cavities  lined  by  mucous  membrane.  See 
[ Epiphyta. 

ENTO'PTICS  (ivTo'v,  -within,  oTnind,  optics;.  The  investigation 
of  those  conditions  in  which  light,  on  entering  the  eye,  causes  us  to  see, 
under  certain  circumstances,  a series  of  objects  which  exist  in  the  organ 
itself.  This  investigation  has  been  employed,  in  physiology  and  medi- 
cine, by  Dr.  Jago. 

ENTOZO'A  (evTo's,  within,  '^wov,  an  animal).  A subdivision  of 
human  parasites,  comprising  the  classes  coelelmutlha  or  hollow  worms, 
sterehniniha  or  solid  w'orms,  and  accidental  parasites,  having  the  habits 
of,  hut  not  referable  to,  the  class  of  entozoa.  The  orders  arc.  Cystica 
or  hydatids,  Cestoidea  or  tape-worms,  Trematoda  or  fluke-worms, 
Acantlwcepliahi  or  hooked  w'orms,  and  Nematoidea  or  round  worms. 

ENTRO'PIUM  (iv,  in,  rpi-nw,  to  turn).  Jnversio  palpebrce.  In- 
I version  of  the  margin  of  the  eye-lid,  caused  by  a boat-shaped  incurvation 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.  Compare  Ectropiurn. 

ENUCLEA'TION  (enucleare,  to  take  out  the  kernel).  The  opera- 
tion of  removing  a tumor,  as  a kernel  may  be  removed  from  its  en- 
veloping husks. 

ENURE'SIS  (ivovpiiD,  to  make  water  in — in  bed,  Aristoph.).  lly- 
peruresis.  Incontinence  of  urine ; involuntary  discharge  of  urine, 
from  mechanical  cause,  or  from  functional  derangement  of  the 
bladder. 

EP-,  EPH-,  EPI-.  These  prefixes  .all  represent  the  Creek  preposition 
sirt,  upon,  denoting  all  sorts  of  relations  of  place.  In  composition,  it 
frequently  conveys  the  idea  of  increase,  addition,  accompaniment, 

I repetition,  reciprocal  action,  &c. 

EPA'CTAL  (taruKTo's,  brought  on  or  in,  added).  The  name  given 
I by  Fischer  to  the  inter-parietal  bone  of  Gcofl'rcy  St.  Hilaire.  It  is  only 
' developed  after  birth,  and  is  only  occasionally  met  with. 

EPA'NETUS  (cTrai/ETos,  remitting,  sc.  TrupcTos,  fever).  A term 
denoting  remittent,  and  applied  by  Good  to  remittent  fever,  including 
I the  mild  form,  the  malignant  form,  and  hectic  fever. 

EPE^NDYjMA  yen rRICULiO^RUM  (^kiT ivdvpa,  an  upper  gar- 
' ment).  The  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  a serous 
layer,  distinct  from  the  arachnoid. 

EPENKE'PTIALON  (stti,  upon,  kyKi(f>a\ov,  the  brain).  The 
posterior  nrimary  division  of  the  brain,  including  the  medulla  oblongata, 
pons  varolii,  cerebellum,  and  fourth  ventricle.  The  e}K7ikepkalic  arch 
is  the  neural  arch  of  the  occipital  vertebra,  which  embraces  and  protects 
the  epenkephalon. 

EPHE'LIS  an  iron  band  on  a box’s  cover;  in  plur.  spots 

or  freckles  which  stud  the  face;  and  so  from  Jj.Xos,  a stud,  though 
also  referred  to  hXios,  the  sun — Liddell  and  Scott).  Sun-burn  ; a 
spot  or  freckle  of  the  skin,  produced  by  exposure  to  the  nays  of  the  sun. 

The  Varieties  are  ephelis  unilirosa,  in  which  the  spots  are  brown  and 
n-egular ; ephelis  lentigo,  in  which  the  spots  are  yellow  and  circular 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  lentigo  ; and  ephelis  ignealis,  a term  for 
the  mottled  appearance  seen  upon  the  legs  and  thighs  of  women  who  sit 
over  a charcoal  brazier. 

EPHE'MERA  (£</>, j/upos,  daily,  sc.  -nvpnos,  fever).  Sub.  fehris 
A lever  which  runs  its  course  of  the  cold,  hot,  and  sweating  stages  in  -i 
pei’iod  of  twelve  hours.  ° “ 
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Ephemera  Puerperarwn.  'Weed.  “ A fever  consisting  of  one  or 
more  paro.vysms,  occurring  a few  days  after  deli  very,  generally  attended 
by  diminution  of  the  milk  and  lochia,  and  unaccompanied  by  local 
lesions.” — Nom.  of  Dis.  See  Puerperal  Pever. 

EPHIA'LTES  (£(/)id\-ri(s,  the  night-mare,  strictly,  one  who  leaps 
tipon).  Incubus,  or  night-mare  ; the  imaginary  being  whicli  seems  to 
leap  upon  the  rliest  of  the  sleeper. 

EPHIDRO'SIS  (ieptSpuxTi^,  superficial  or  slight  perspiration 

Ilipp.).  By  ephidrosis  pro/usa  Mason  Good  designates  morbid  in- 
erease  of  the  perspiratory  secretion,  or  the  hyperhidrosis  of  Swediaur; 
hy  ephidrosis  olens,  alteration  as  regards  odour,  or  osmidrosis ; by 
ephidrosis  cruenta,  hocmidrosis  or  bloody  sweat.  Other  varieties  are 
named  discolor,  partialis,  and  arenosa,  or  sandy  sweat. 

EPHI'PPIUM  {trfitTnrios,  for  putting  on  a horse,  as  a saddle). 
Sella  turcica.  A depressed  portion  of  the  os  sphenoi'des,  so  called  from 
its  sarffZ/e-like  shape. 

E'PIAN.  Plan.  A term  denoting  a raspberry,  and  applied  on  the 
American  coast  to  frambccsia.  On  the  African  coast  this  atfection  is 
termed  yaws. 

EPIBLE'MA  (tTTi/SXu/ia,  that  which  is  thrown  over,  a cloak).  The 
imperfectly  formed  covering  which  supplies  the  place  of  the  epidermis 
in  submerged  plants  and  on  the  e.vtremities  of  growing  roots. 

[EPICA'NTHIS]  (iiriKavOis,  i.  q.  iyuavQ'is).  Piojection  of  the  nasal 
fold  of  the  eye-lid.  The  term  is  similar  to  eiicanthis,  which  denotes  a 
tumor  on  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye. 

E'PICARP  (iiri,  upon,  uapiros,  fruit).  The  exterior  portion  of  the 
pericarp,  commonly  termed  the  skin  of  fruits.  See  Pericarp. 

EPICHRO'SIS  (itrixpuicris,  a surface-stain).  A coloured  or  spotted 
surface  of  any  kind  ; a term  applied  to  maculae,  or  blemishes  of  the 
skin,  as  freckles,  sun -burn,  moles,  piebald-skin,  .albino-skin,  &c. 

EPICRA'NIUM  (tTTt,  upon,  Koaviov,  the  skull).  The  integuments 
and  epineurotic  expansion  which  lie  over  the  cr.anium. 

EPICR  A'NIUS  (iiTL,  upon,  Kpauiov,  the  cranium).  Another  ntime 
of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  which  covers  the  whole  side  of  the 
vertex  of  the  skull,  from  the  occiput  to  the  eye-brow'. 

EPIDE'MIC  (imStipios,  prevalent  among  a people).  An  epithet 
for  a popular,  prevailing,  but  not  native  disease,  arising  from  a general 
.and  temporary  cause,  as  excessive  heat.  (See  E7idemic.)  The  phrases 
“ Epidemic  constitution,”  '^Epidemic  influences”  belong  to  the  earlier 
.ages  of  physic,  and  .are  suggestive  of  mystical  notions.  “ It  is  the  disease 
that  constitutes  the  epidemic,  and  not  the  epidemic  the  disease.  The 
evil  always  remains  the  same,  the  number  of  those  affected  being  alone 
increased.” 

EPIDEMIO'LOGY  (k-mSiipios,  prevalent  among  a people,  Xo'yov, 
a description).  A description  of  the  remote  cause  of  epidemic  diseases 
in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  creation.  See  Epidemic. 

EPIDE'RMIC  METHOD  (iiri,  upon,  Stpna,  the  skin).  latralip- 
tic  method.  The  .application  of  remedies  to  the  skin,  .aided  by  friction. 
This  is  sometimes  called  anatripsologia  and  espnoic  medicine.  The 
.application  of  remedies,  unaided  by  friction,  as  of  blisters,  lotions,  &e., 
is  termed  the  en-epidcrmic  inethod. 

EPIDERMIDO-MYCO'SIS  (iniStpius,  imSeppiSos,  the  outer 
skin,  puiais,  a fungus).  A generic  term  for  mouldiness  of  the  epider- 
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[ mis.  The  species  are  E.  versicolor,  or  chloasma  ; E.  decalvans,  or 
I baldness ; and  E.  tonsurans,  or  ringworm  of  the  scalp.  See  Dermo- 
tnycosis. 

EPIDERMIDO'-PHYTOX  (liriSipfih,  iiri&tpixlSo's,  epidermis, 
(ftvTov,  a plant).  A plant  or  fungus  of  the  epidermis ; the  microsporon, 
or  derraophyte  of  chloasma. 

EPIDETIMIS  (tTTtSfppLts,  from  iirt,  upon,  oippa,  the  skin).  The 
external  layer  of  the  skin,  lying  upon  the  derma,  or  true  skin.  It  is 
also  called  cuticle,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cutis,  or  true  skin.  Its 
internal  surface  presents  a soft  cell-tissue,  termed  rete  mucosum;  its 
external  surface,  a horny  layer,  called  pars  cornea.  See  Scarf-skin. 

EPIDE'RMOSE  {iirl,  upon,  6ippn,  the  skin).  The  name  given 
by  Bouchardat  to  the  few  nocculi  of  fibrin  or  albumen  which  resist 
solution,  when  these  substances  are  placed  in  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Sec  Allmminose. 

EPIDI'DYMIS  {iiri&i&uais,  the  outer  membrane  of  the  testis). 
The  small  oblong  body  which  lies  above  the  testis,  formed  by  the  con- 
volutions of  the  vasa  efferentia,  external  to  the  testis. 

Epididymitis.  Inflammation  of  the  ei)ididymis,  as  distinguished  from 
orchitis  or  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  testis.  The  disease  is  also 
termed  gonorrhoeal  orchitis. 

EPIGA'STRIUM  (tTrf,  upon,  •yntmip,  the  stomach).  The  superior 
part  of  the  abdomen  ; the  part  situated  above  the  stomach.  The  epi- 
gastric region  is  the  middle  region  of  the  upper  zone  situated  imme- 
diately over  the  small  end  of  the  stomach. 

EPIGE'NESIS  (irri,  a preposition  denoting  addition,  and  ylvtoi<:, 
generation).  A term  applied  to  a theory  of  generation,  in  which  each 
germ  is  an  entirely  tmu  production  of  the  parent  organism,  as  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  mere  expansion  of  pre-existent  germs.  Compare 
Evolution. 

E'PIGEOUS  (stt/,  upon,  yi),  the  earth).  Growing  upon  the  earth  ; 
a term  applied  to  cotyledons  which  emerge  from,  and  grow  upon,  the 
ground.  See  Hypogeous. 

EPIGLO'TTIS  (etti,  upon,  •yAun-Ti's,  glottis).  A fibro-cartilagc 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  glottis,  to  protect  this  opening  of  tlie 
larynx  from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  bodies. 

1.  Epiglottic  gland.  This  is  merely  a mass  of  alveolar  .and  adipose 
■tissue,  situated  in  the  triangular  space  between  the  front  surface 
of  the  .apex  of  the  epiglottis,  the  hyo-epiglottidean  and  the  thyro- 
hyoidean  lig.ament. 

2.  Epiglottic  ligaments.  These  arc  five  in  number,  three  named 
glosso-cpiglottic,  or  fra;na  cpiglottidis,  one  hyo-epiglottic,  and  one 
thyro-epiglottic. 

EPl'GYNOUS  (iTTi,  njjon,  yvtn'i,  the  pistil  or  female  organ  of 
plants).  That  condition  of  the  stamens  of  a plant,  in  which  they  adhere 
both  to  the  calyx  and  the  ovarium,  as  in  Umbelliferous  |)lants. 

E'PILEPSY  (tTri\i|i//ts,  a taking  hold  of,  a convulsive  seizure). 
Falling  sickjiess.  Sudden  loss  of  sensation  and  consciousness,  with  tonic 
convulsions  lasting  a few  seconds,  followcil  by  clonic  spasms  of  voluntary 
muscles,  frequently  preceded  by  a shriek,  ending  in  a st.ate  of  sopor, 

L and  recurring  in  paroxysms  more  or  less  regular.  This  affection  has 
been  called  morbus  divinus,  morbus  saccr,  morbus  comitialis,  morbus 
caducus,  &c. 
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The  term  Epilepsy  has  been  applied  to  a disease  of  the  kidney  and 
to  an  affection  of  tlie  retina,  but  very  incorrectly.  “Renal  asthma,” 
says  Dr.  J.  R.  Reynolds,  “would  be  a term  as  ])athologicany  coiTcct 
as  ‘ renal  epilepsy,’  and  dyspnoea  of  the  fingers  as  justifiable  as  the 
expression  ‘ epilepsy  of  the  retina.’  ” 

EPINY'CTIS  (iirnivKTis).  A pustule  which  is  most  painful  at 
night.  The  term  is  applied  by  Sauv.ages  to  ecthvma. 

EPI-PE'TALOUS  (eirf,  upon,  Tri-raXov,  a leaf).  That  condition 
of  the  stamens  of  a plant,  in  which  the  filaments  are  united  to  the 
petals,  so  as  apparently  to  spring  from  them,  as  in  honey-suckle. 

EPIPHLCE'UM  (iiTj,  upon,  <j>\oi6s,  bark).  A layer  of  bark,  situ- 
ated immediately  beneath  the  epidermis,  termed  bySlohl  phloeum  or 
periderm  is. 

EPPPHORA  {i-meftopd,  a sudden  burst  of  rain,  of  tears).  The 
watery  eye;  a redundancy  or  undue  secretion  of  tears,  which  run  over 
the  check.  It  is  distinguished  from  stillieidium  lacrymaruin,  which 
consists  in  an  obstacle  to  the  absorption  and  conveyance  of  the  tears 
from  the  lacus  lacrymarum  into  the  sac,  causing  thereby  an  overflow  of 
tears,  not  redundant  nor  unduly  secreted. 

EPI'PHYSIS  (tTricpuaris,  an  ongrowth,  an  excrescence).  An  arti- 
cular extremity  of  a bone ; a process  of  a bone  attached  by  cartilage  to 
a bone,  'and  not  a part  of  the  same  bone.  It  differs  from  apophysis, 
which  is  a process  of  a bone,  and  a part  of  the  same  bone  ; and  from 
diaphysis,  which  is  the  central  portion  of  a long  bone. 

EPI'PIIYTA  (tTTi,  upon,  d'OToi',  a plant).  Epiphytes;  plants  found 
growing  upon  other  plants,  principally  those  Orc/tf(/(tceo?(s  plants  which 
grow  upon  trees.  Epiphytes  are  also  found  on  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  in  the  stomach,  &c. 

1.  Epiphyta  are  frequently  confounded  with  entophyta,  and  the  dis- 
tinction is  sometimes  perplexing,  because  it  may  happen  that  a plant 
whose  spores  are  deposited  in  the  interior  of  an  animal  body  (an  ento- 
phyle),  may  in  the  course  of  growth  find  its  way  to  the  surface  (an  epi- 
phyte). 

2.  Epiphytes  are  sometimes  confounded  with  parasites,  but  their 
mode  of  growth  is  different : epiphytes  adhere  to  the  bark  of  other 
plants  and  root  into  the  surrounding  soil ; parasites,  as  mistletoe 
and  the  various  species  of  Loranthus,  strike  their  abortive  roots  into 
the  wood,  and  flourish  upon  the  sap  of  the  individual  to  which  they 
attach  themselves. 

EPI'PLOON  (tTTtTrXooi/,  omentum,  from  k-KLir\lw,  to  sail  upon). 
The  omentum ; a membranous  expansion  which  floats  upon  the  in- 
testines. Epiplo-itis  is  inflammation  of  the  epiploon  or  omentum; 
epiplo-cele  (ki'iXi/,  tumor),  hernia  of  the  epiploon  ; and  epipl-oseheo-cele 
{oax^ov,  the  scrotum),  hernia  in  which  the  epiploon  descends  into  the 

scrotum.  , . 

EPIRRHEO'LOGY  (smppoii,  a flowing  on,  Aoyos,  an  account). 
That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  effects  of  external  agents 
upon  living  plants. 

EPI'SCHESIS  (t-jrio-XEo-is,  achecking,  from  tirio-xo),  to  hold  back). 
Obstruction  ; suppression  of  excretions. 

EPISEIO'RRAPHY  (tirfo-t lov,  the  region  of  the  pubes,  pa<pv, 
suture).  Suture  of  the  external  parts  of  the  pudenda^  Sec  Colporra- 
phy. 
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3 EPISPA'DIAS  (tTrunraadat,  to  draw  the  prepuce  forward,  become 
i as  if  uncircumcised).  Tliat  malformation,  in  which  the  urethra  is 
i fissured  on  the  tipper  surface  of  the  penis,  not  far  from  the  pubes.  See 
Hypospadias. 

j EPISPA'STICS  (t-TTio-Trao-Tncdy,  drawing  to  oneself,  as  of  drugs  in 
( drawing  out  peccant  humors).  Vesicatories ; blisters;  e.xternal  appli- 
' cations  to  the  skin,  which  produce  a serous  or  puriform  discharge,  by 
i exciting  inflammation.  When  these  agents  act  so  mildly  as  merely  to 
i excite  inflammation,  without  occasioning  the  effusion  of  scrum,  they 
are  denominated  ridicfacienls.  ' 

“What  the  Ancients  called  epispastics  were  such  external  applic.a- 
1 tions  as  only  reddened  the  skin,  and,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
' effect,  received  different  names  : the  slightest  were  called  phoenigmoi, 
the  next  sinapisini,  the  more  active  vesicatorii,  and  the  strongest 
! caustici." — Parr,  Med.  Diet. 

i E'PISPERM  (tTTt,  upon,  atripfia,  seed).  This,  nnUi  perisperm,  are 
I terms  applied  by  Richard  to  the  testa  of  seeds — the  spermoderm  of 
: Decandolle. 

: EPISTA'XIS  (eiria-Ta^ii,  a dropping).  Rhinorrliagia.  Nasal 

I hairaorrbage  ; an  effusion  of  blood  from  the  pituitary  menjbrane. 

I EPPTASIS  (tTTtxaoriy,  a stretching).  1.  A Greek  term  denoting 
I stretching,  as  of  the  nerves  (llipp.),  and  opposed  to  anesis  (avcais)  or 
I relaxation.  2.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  the 
' Latin  accessio,  and  then  denotes  a paro.xysm  of  a disease.  See  Acces- 

SiO. 

EPITHELIO'MA.  Abnormal  development  of  tho  epithclinm  ; a 
disease,  according  to  some  pathologists,  siii  generis,  consisting  of  an  in- 
filtration of  cells  of  scaly  epithelium.  The  term  has  been  employed  as 
a synonym  of  epithelial  cancer  (p.  97),  which  it  resembles,  inasmuch  as 
it  returns  after  excision,  is  prone  to  incurable  ulceration,  affects  the 
lymphatics  seated  near  it,  and  destroys  the  patient. — Tanner. 

EPITHE'LIUM  (sTTiTtflijMJ,  to  place  upon).  The  superficial,  horny, 
insensible,  and  bloodless  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane — the  part  cor- 
! responding  to  the  epidermis  of  the  skin.  Its  varieties  are — 

{ 1.  Squamous  epithelium  ; so  named  from  the  conversion  of  its  super- 

I ficial  cells  into  squamae  or  scales.  AVhen  several  Layers  exist,  the  terms 
i lamellatcd,tesselated,stratified,s.wi\  pavement  epithelium  \\a.yc  been  given 
1 to  this  variety. 

2.  Columnar  epithelium,  or  cylinder-epithelium  ; consisting  of  elon- 
gated or  pyriform  cells,  their  bases  directed  to  the  free  surfaces,  their 
apices  to  the  corium,  and  all  ranged  side  by  side  like  columns. 

3.  Spheroidal  epithelium  ; consisting  of  spheroidal  cells  somewhat 
polyhedral  from  compression.  This  variety,  from  its  occurring  in 

I situations  where  the  two  preceding  varieties  are  continuous,  has  been 
called  transitional  epithelium. 

4.  Ciliated  epithelium ; so  named  from  its  vibratile  filaments,  or  cilia, 
surmounting  the  broad  ends  of  tho  columnar,  or  the  free  stirfacc  of  the 
spheroidal  variety. 

E'PITIIEM  (eTTidega,  a later  form  for  hridtipa,  an  external  appli- 
cation). A general  term  for  any  external  topictil  application  to  the 
body,  except  ointments  and  plasters  ; a lotion. 

EPIZO'A  (sTTt,  upon,  X,u)ov,  an  animal).  Parasitic  animals,  which 
live  upon,  or  in  tho  structure  of,  the  skin  of  other  animals,  as  the  acarus. 
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(See  Parasite.')  The  tcnii  epizoa  is  also  applied  to  those  singular  crus- 
taceans which  afford  a striking  example  of  retrograde  or  recurrent 
development : in  the  larval  form  they  swim  freely,  have  locomotive 
limbs,  and  well-developed  organs  of  vision;  in  the  adult  state,  they  are 
swollen  and  deformed,  sedentary,  deprived  of  organs  of  sense,  and  lead 
an  almost  vegetable  life. 

EPIZOO'TIC  (sTTi,  upon,  Xmov,  an  animal).  A term  applied  to 
diseases  which  prevail  among  the  lower  animals,  and  corresponding 
with  the  term  endemic  as  applied  to  man. 

EPSOM  SALT.  Sal  catharticus  amarus.  Sulphate  of  magnesia, 
formerly  procured  by  boiling  down  the  miner.al  water  of  Epsom,  but 
now  prep.ared  from  the  bittern  of  sea-water,  which  is  left  after  the  crys- 
tallization of  common  salt. 

EPU'LIS  (ettouAi's,  a gum-boil).  A tumor  springing  from  the 
periosteum  and  edge  of  the  alveolus  of  the  maxillary  bones,  and  impli- 
cating the  osseous  walls.  Simple  is  a fibrous  tumor;  malignant 

epulis  is  usually  fibro-plastic,  and  is  occasionally  cancerous. 

EPULO'TICS  (EirouXcoTihds,  promoting  the  healing  of  wounds; 
from  ett/,  upon,  oiiXij,  cicatrix).  Medicines  which  promote  the  cica- 
trization of  wounds.  They  are  also  called  cicatrizantia. 

EQUILTBRIUM  (eeque,  equally,  librare,  to  balance).  A term  ex- 
pressive of  the  equality  of  temperature,  which  all  bodies  on  the  earth 
are  constantly  tending  to  attain  (see  Caloric),  and  of  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  electric  fluid  in  its  natural  undisturbed  state. 

EQUl'NIA  (equimts,  belonging  to  the  horse).  Glanders.  “ An  in- 
flammatory affection  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  produced  by  the 
contagion  of  matter  from  a glandered  horse.” 

Equinia  mitis.  Grease.  “ A pustular  eruption,  produced  by  the 
contagion  of  matter  from  a horse  affected  with  the  grease. — No?n.  of 
Pis. 

E'QUITANT  (equitare,  to  ride).  A term  descriptive  of  a form  of 
vernation  in  which  the  leaves  overlap  one  another  parallelly  and 
.entirely. -without  involution,  as  in  Iris. 

EQUI'VALENTS,  CHEMICAL  {eeque,  equally,  valere,  to  avail). 
A term  applied  by  Wollaston  to  the  coOT6f?«i«^y)?’ojoortto7/s  of  elementary 
and  compound  substances,  as  the  quantities  of  acid  and  base,  in  salts, 
required  to  neutralize  each  other.  Thus  57'(i8  of  arsenic  acid,  37  of 
muriatic,  54  of  nitric,  and  40  of  sulphuric,  combine  with  28  of  lime, 
forming,  respectively,  a neutral  arseniate,  muriate,  nitrate,  and  sulphate 
of  lime,  &c.,  &c. 

1.  The  term  “ chemical  equivalent,”  though  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  atomic  loeigld  and  combining  proportion,  is  not  strictly 
so,  since  the  equiv.alent  of  a body  may  be,  and  occasionally  is,  different 
from  its  atomic  weight  or  combining  proportion. 

2.  The  chemical  eqxiivalent  of  a metal  expresses  the  weight  which  is 
required  to  be  substituted  for  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  in  its 
compounds. 

E'RBlUiM.  A rare  metal  found,  associated  with  yttria,  in  gadoh- 
wrVe,  a mineral  silicate  occurring  at  Ytterby  in  Sweden.  Erbta  is  its 
oxide. 

ERE'CTILE  TISSUE  (erigere,  to  erect).  A peculiar  cellulo-y.is 
eular  tissue,  forming  a considerable  portion  of  the  organs  of  generation. 
That  of  the  v.agina  has  been  termed,  by  Dr.  Graaf,  retiformis,  and 
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latterly,  corpus  cavernosum  var/iruB.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
similar  tissue,  eonstitiitinsr  na;vu8,  &c. 

; ERE'CTILE  TUMORS.  Another  term  for  indica- 

i tive  of  the  slifrhtl)'-  elevated  state  of  the  tumors. 

; ERE'CTOR  (erigere,  to  raise).  A muscle  of  the  clitoris  and  of  the 
I penis,  so  named  from  its  office.  Under  the  term  erector  spineex  ave 
I been  associated  the  sacro  lumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi,  and  spinalis  dorsi 
muscles. 

EREMACAU'SIS  (t'lnegos,  slow,  Kaiicns,  hurning).  A term  applied 
hy  Liebig  to  the  slow  combustion  or  oxidation  of  organic  matters  in 
air,  as  in  the  conversion  of  wood  into  humus,  the  formation  of  acetic 
acid  from  alcohol,  nitrification,  &c.  See  Futrefitetion. 

\ ERETMUSMUS  {kpiQi^uo,  to  excite).  Constitutional  irritation,  or 
i excitement.  Ere.tMsmus  mercnrtalis,  or  mercurial  erethism,  is  a pecu- 
liar state  of  erethism  produced  by  mcrctiry. 

Erethism  mA  Katah/sis.  Terms  proposed  by  Marshall  Hall  for  de- 
noting the  two  classes  into  rvhich  every  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
appears  to  resolve  itself,  the  former  denoting  irritation;  the  latter, 
abolition  of  funetion  : — 

“ If  a sentient  nerve  he  erethised,  there  is  pain  ; if  laitalgsed,  there  is 
numbness;  if  a muscular  nerve  be  erethised,  there  is  convulsive  action 
of  the  muscles ; if  the  nerve  be  hatalyscd,  the  muscle  is  inert,  it  is 
paralysed  ; it  the  cerebrum  be  erethised,  there  is  delirium  ; if  katalysed, 
there  is  coma  nr  insensibility;  if  the  spinal  marrow  he  ciethised  or 
katalysed,  there  arc  convulsive  movements,  or  paralysis,  respec- 
tively." 

E'RGOTA  [ergot,  French,  a spur,  smut).  Ergot;  a parasitic  fungus, 
consisting  of  “ the  sclcrotinm  (compact  myxclium  or  spawn)  of  Clavi- 
ceps  purpurea,  Tutasne.  produced  within  the  p.alea;  of  the  common  rye, 
Secale  cere.ale.” — Ur.  PL,  1867. 

1.  Ergotcetia  {ergota,  and  alrin,  origin).  The  generic  name  given 
hy  Mr.  Quekett  to  the  ergot  fungus,  to  which  was  added  the  specific 
appellation  of  ahortifaciens,  in  allusion  to  its  destroying  the  germinating 
power  of  the  grain  of  grasses. 

' _ 2.  Ergotin.  A peculiar  principle  discovered  in  ergot,  hv  M.  Ron- 
jeau,  who  formerly  termed  it  Iueiii astatic  extract,  from  its  being  a real 
! specific  for  luemorrhages  in  general. 

[ Ergotism.  An  epidemic  occurring  in  moist  districts,  as  in  that  of 

I Solognc,  from  the  use  of  ergota,  in  rye-bread.  Its  forms  arc the 

I convulsive,,  a nervous  disease,  characterized  by  violent  spasmodic  con- 
I vulsions;  and  \.\\c  gangrenous,  a depraved  state  of  the  constitution, 

I terminating  in  dry  gangrene,  and  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of 
I the  cree.pina  sickness. 

I ERIO'METER  [Ipiov.  wool,  /jirpov,  a mca'urc).  An  instrument. 

' invented  bv  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  minute 
I fibres,  as  those  of  wool. 

1 ERO'DENTS  (eroJere,  to  gnaw  off).  Substances  which  eat  away, 

I as  it  were,  extraneous  gi'owths.  as  caustics. 

I ERO'SION  (erodere,  to  cnaw  off).  Destruction  by  ulceration  ; the 
I n.ime  apnlicd  by  Galen  to  the  phenomena  of  ulcerative  ahsoi-ption. 

I ERO  FO-MANL'V  (tpios.  tpuiTos,  love,  navla.  madness).  Insanity 
I occasioned  by  excessive  affection  ; a form  of  partial  moral  mania, 
it  known  as  nymphomania  in  fem.ales,  as  satyriasis  in  m.ales.  ' 

I 
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ERRA'TIC  (ermlicus,  wandering,  from  crmre,  to  wander).  AVan- 
dering;  irregular;  as  applied  to  gout,  erysipelas,  gestation,  and  several  j 
forms  of  ])ain.  I 

E'RRHINES  (ek,  in,  (Oil/,  tlie  nose).  Stirnutatories.  Medicines  I 
which,  when  applied  to  the  nostrils,  produce  an  increased  discharge  of  j 

nasal  mucus,  frequently  attended  by  sneezing  and  an  unusual  secretion  | 

of  tears.  1 

E'RROR  LO'CI  {error  of  place').  A term  formerly  applied  to  v 
certain  derangements  in  the  capillary  circulation.  Boerhaavc  con-  J 
ceived  that  the  vessels  were  of  different  sizes  for  the  circulation  of  ! 
blood,  lymph,  aud  scrum  ; and  that,  when  the  larger-sized  globules 
passed  into  the  smaller  vessels  by  an  error  loci,  an  obstruction  took 
place  which  gave  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 

ERUCTA'TION  {eructare,  to  belch  forth).  Flatulency,  with 
frequent  rejection  upwards, — as  from  a volcano.  Ititelamen  has  the  j 
same  meaning.  Cicero  says,  “ Cui  ructare  tnrpe  esset,  is  vomuit.”  j 

ERU'PTION  {ermnpere,  to  break  out).  A breaking  out ; a term 
applied  to  acute  cutaneous  diseases.  Eruptive  fevers  are  continued 
fevers,  with  an  eruption  superadded,  as  small-po.\,  measles,  &c. 

ERVALE'NTA.  A substance  consisting  of  the  farina  or  meal  of  the 
Ervum  lens,  or  common  lentil.  See  Revalenta. 

ERY'NGO.  The  candied  root  of  the  Eryngium  campestre,  reckoned 
by  Boerhaave  as  the  first  of  a])crient  diuretic  roots. 

ERYSFPELAS  {kauanrtXas,  from  fpoflpds,  red,  iriWa,  skin). 
Emphlysis  erysipelas.  “ Inflammation  of  the  integument,  tending  to 
spread  indefinitely.”— iVo/H.  of  Eis.  An  acute  specific  disease 
characterized  by  fever  of  a low  type  and  a peculiar  inflammation  of  the  j 
skin.  It  was  called  by  the  Latins  Icpiis  sacer ; more  recently,  St.  j 
Anthony's  fire,  cither  from  its  burning  licat,  or  from  the  reputed  power  ' 
of  St.  Anthony  to  cure  it;  and  the  Hose,  from  the  colour  of  the  skin. 
[The  etymology'  given  above  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  ipuflfi-  is  ' 
actually  changed  into  kpva-  in  other  Greek  compounds,  as  in  kpvcri^iit  J 
red  blight;  and  by  the  occurrence  of  the  word  otteXos  (a,  priv.,  and 
'TctWa,  jiellis,  skin),  a wound  not  yet  skinned  over.]  ' 

1.  Varieties. — Erysipelas  is  termed  simple  or  aitaneous,  when  it 
scarcely  e.vtends  beyond  the  skin  ; traumaticum,  when  it  is  the  result 
of  a wound  or  other  injury  ; erraticum,  when  it  is  diffusive;  nietastati- 
cum,  when  it  changes  its  seat;  mtliare,  when  vesicular;  pldyctcenodes, 
when  attended  by  bullas ; cedematodcs,  when  characterized  by  swelling; 
phlegmonodes,  when  marked  by  phlegmonous  inflammation  ; and  ery- 
sipelas faciei,  capitis,  mamniee,  umlnlicale,  local  sub-varieties  of  simple 
erysipelas.  The  last  occurs  in  infants,  and  is  then  called  erysipelas', 
neonatorum.  But  these  distinctions  are  generally  unscientific  and  of 
no  practical  utility'. 

2.  Jnfiammatio  diffusa  memhrancB  cclhdosce.  “ Inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  tending  to  spread  indefinitely.” — Nom.  of  Dis.  In  < 
slighter  cases,  occurring  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  diffuse  inflammation 

is  identical  with  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 

ERYTHE'iMA  {kpv6gp.a,rcA\\css  of  the  skin).  A non-cont,igioiis 
superficial  inflammation  of  the  skin,  called  “inflammatory  blush.”  It 
is  tcrmed/wpjcf.r,  when  of  a fleeting,  evanescent  character  ; circinatuni, 
when  marked  by  annular  patches ; when  the  margins  of  the 

circles  arc  well  defined  ; taive,  when  the  inflamed  surface  is  smooth  and 
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swollen  ; inlcririgo,  when  the  infliimnintion  is  caused  by  chafing  of  sur- 
faces; papHlatum,\\’hen  accompanied  by  papula:  or  pimples;  Uiberosiun, 
when  distinguished  by  its  circular  patches;  and  nndnsum,  when  oc- 
[ curring  in  oval  patches.  These  are  all  acide  varieties ; the  chronic 
I varieties  are  c.vplaincd  under  FUyriads. 

1.  Erylhema  foliiculorum.  Inflammation  of  the  hair-follicles,  as 
indicated  by  an  ervllfematous  blush  of  redness  of  the  skin,  dryness,  and 
I the  production  of  furfuraceous  scales. 

I 2.  Erythematous  eruptions.  A group  of  eruptions,  corresponding 
i with  the  E.ravihemata  of  Willan. 

j ERY'TIIROGEN  (tpuApo's,  red,  yewaco.  to  produce).  A green- 
i coloured  substance  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  in  a case  of  jaundice. 

ERYTHROID  (i/wOflo?,  red,  tides,  likeness).  Red-like;  a term 
applied  to  the  cremasteric  covering  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testis. 

ERYTllRO'LEIN ; ERYTHROLI'TMIN.  These,  with  azo- 
litmin  and  spaniolitmin,  arc  the  four  colouring  principles  obtained  from 
litmus.  These,  in  their  natural  condition,  arc  red,  and  the  blue  of 
litmus  is  produced  by  combination  with  a base. 

ERYTIIROPIIYLL  (uwdpoi,  red,  cjiOWov,  a leaf).  The  red 
colouring  matter  of  fruits  and  leaves  which  appears  in  autumn. 

ERYTHRO'SIS  (tpoflpo's,  red).  Plethora  arteriosa.  A form  of 
plethora,  in  which  the  blood  is  rich  in  fibrin  and  in  bright  red  pigment; 
a state  corresponding  in  some  measure  with  what  has  been  termed  the 
arterial  constitution. 

E'SCHARA  (iarxdpa,  the  hearth;  the  scab  or  eschar  on  a wound 
caused  by  burning).  An  eschar:  a dry  slough  ; a gangrenous  portion, 
which  has  separated  from  the  healthy  substance  of  the  body. 

Escharotics.  Caustics  ; substances  which  form  an  eschar,  or  slough, 
when  applied  to  the  skin.  See  Caustic. 

E'SeULENT  {esculentus,  eatable;  esca,  food  • cscare  and  edere,  to 
eat).  A term  applied  to  anything  that  is  fit  for  eating.  Cicero  speaks 
oi  escidenta  ixnA  poculenta,  eatables  and  drinkal)les. 

E'SCULIN.  Polychrome.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
the  .^scu/us  IJippocastanum,  or  horse-chestnut.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  fluorescence. 

E'SERINE.  The  active  principle  of  the  Physostiyma  venenosum,  or 
Calabar  bean  ; called  also  phvsostigminc  and  calabarine. 

ESO-ENTERTTIS  {taw,  within,  and  enteritis).  Inflammation  of 
I the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

ESO-G.‘\S  I R1  TIS  (Iffiu,  within,  and  "ydirTiotTii:,  inflammation  of 
the  stom.ach).  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 

E'SPNOIC  MEDICINE  (is  or  Gs,  into,  TTi/oi),  a l)last,  a vapour). 

' A term  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  iairuleiptic  method  and 
epidermic  method,  denoting  treatment  of  disease  by  the  use  of  friction 
and  ointments. 

E.SSE^Nri.\  (es,  root  of  Sum;  oiKria,  being).  The  being  or  es- 
I sence  of  anythin::.  The  term  is  very  vaguely  used,  being  sometimes 
applied  to  yntatile  oil,  sometimes  to  fluid  extract,  at  other  times  to 
strong  solution,  to  concentrated  preparation,  to  decoction,  Ac.  “The 
word  essence,  scarcely  underwent  a more  complete  transformation  when 
from  being  the  abstract  of  the  verb  ‘ to  be,’  it  came  to  denote  some- 
thing suilicicntly  concrete  to  be  enclosed  in  a glass  bottle.” J.  S 

Mill. 
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ESSENTIAL  OILS.  Oils  obtained  by  distillation  fi’oni  odoriferous 
vegetable  substances.  They  are  also  called  voLutile  oik,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  non  volatile  or  fixed  oils. 

ESTHIO'MENON  (iadio/juvoi’,  part.  med.  of  io-diw,  to  eat).  Eat- 
ing ; hence,  an  eating  sore,  as  lupus  exedens,  or  “ herpes  estliiomenos.” 
Hippocrates  has  sAh-tn  iadu>/nivn,  of  caustics,  &c. 

ESTIVA'TION  («siiUKS,  belonging  to  summer).  Prafloration.  A 
term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the  disposition  of  the  petals  in  the  unopened 
flower-bud.  See  Vernation. 

ETjERTO  (tTuiofi'u,  an  association).  A term  applied  by  Mirbel 
to  an  aggregate  fruit,  the  parts  of  which  are  achenia,  as  in  ranunculus, 
or  minute  drupes,  as  in  raspberry. 

E'THAL.  A peculiar  oily  substance,  obtained  from  spermaceti; 
also  termed  hydrate  of  oxide  of  cetyl  and  cetyl  ic  alcohol.  This  term  is 
formed  of  the  first  syllables  of  eiher  and  alcohol. 

E'THER  (aiOiip,  ether).  Elhgl  oxide.  A liquid  produced  by  tho 
decomposition  of  alcohol  by  an  acid.  See  JEther. 

ETHE'REAL  OIL.  The  Oleum  Vini.  found  in  the  residuum  of 
sulphuric  ether,  and  forming  the  basis  of  Hoffraann’s  anodyne  liquor. 

ETHE'REAL  SALTS.  Thc-e  organic  bodies,  called  also  ethem 
.and  compound  ethers,  ditfer  from  the  true  ethers,  inasmuch  as  one  of 
the  radicals  repl.aciug  hydrogen  is  a negative  radical. 

ETHERIZ.V'TION.  1.  The  production  of  anaisthesia  by  the 
administration  of  ether.  2.  The  state  of  the  system  when  under  the 
influence  of  ether. 

E'THMOID  (ijdnos,  a sieve,  fldoe,  liheriess).  Cribriform,  or  sieve- 
like;  a term  applied  to  a bone  of  the  nose,  perforated  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  ethmoid,  crest,  or  crista  galli,  is 
a sharp  process  of  the  cthmoYd  bone. 

ETHMOID.A'LIS  SUTU'RA  (see  Ethmoid).  The  designation  of 
a suture  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  ethmoides  os,  or  sieve-like 
bone.  Compare  Lamlidoidalis. 

ETHNO'LOGY  (I'di/os,  a race,  Xdyos,  an  account).  The  science 
“ which  determines  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  persistent  modific.a- 
tions  of  mankind,  their  di.'-tribution,  and  the  causes  of  their  modifica- 
tions and  distribution.”  The  term  is  carelessly  used  as  synonymous 
with  ethnography;  correct  writers,  however,  denote  by  the  latter  term 
the  ^triclly  descriptive  part  of  the  subject,  by  the  former  ihe  philosophy 
of  it.  See  Anthropology. 

E'THYL  (aidijo,  ether.  v\n,  matter).  The  organic  radical  of  the 
alcohol  series  of  compounds.  It  is  a colourless  gas,  consisting  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  1.  Ethylic  aleohol,  or  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl,  is  tho 
common  alcohol  of  wines  and  spirits.  2.  Elhyleneh  a common  giiseous 
product  of  destructive  distillation  and  of  the  illuminating  constituents 
of  coal-gas.  3.  By  the  term  ethylates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  sonic 
chemists  denote  the  sodium  and  potassium  alcohols. 

ETIOLA'TION.  The  process  of  blanching  plants,  as  celery,  kale, 
&c.,  by  sbeltering  them  from  tho  action  of  light.  The  natural  colour 
of  tlie  plants  is  thus  prevented  from  being  formed. 

EU'CHLORINE  (iD,  brilliant,  greenish-yellow).  Pro- 

toxide of  chlorine  ; a deep  yellow,  dangerously  explosive  gas,  consisting 
of  a mixture  of  chlorine  rvith  one  of  its  oxides. 

EU'CHROIA  (^svxpoia).  Goodness  of  complc.xion,  healthy  look; 
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ii  term  opposed  to  a)(poirt,  acliroia,  or  want  of  colour,  and  dufrxpofa, 

I di/schroia,  or  badness  of  colour. 

j EUCRA'SIS  (tiiKimata,  good  temperature).  A good  mixture  or 
\ blending  of  qualiues,  inducing  a healthy  habit  of  body.  See 
\ Dj/scrasis. 

i 'EUDIO'METER  (fudi'a,  ealm  weathei',  ixirpov,  a measure).  An 
instrument  for  analyzing  atmos])lieric  air,  and  mixtures  that  contain 
o.xygen  or  hydrogen,  or  other  gases  that  are  decomposed  by  combustion 
with  either  of  these,  and  for  explaining  the  composition  of  water.  See 
i Analysis,  pasumeiric. 

I EUPE'PSIA  (to,  well,  TrtTTTo),  to  digest).  Good  digestion;  a 
licalthy  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  See  Dyspepsia. 

I EUPHO'RBIUM.  A concrete  resinous  juice  supposed  to  be  yielded 
by  the  Euphorbia  Canariensis,  a native  plant  of  the  Canaries,  &c.  It 
i is  improperly  called  a gum  or  gum-resin,  as  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
I gum  in  its  composition. 

I EUPIIO'RIA  {tii<l)opin,  the  power  of  bearing  easily).  This  term  is 
! used  by  Hippocrates,  to  denote  the  power  of  bearing  pain  or  anxiety 
easily.  See  Dysphoria. 

EU'PION  (tu,  well,  TTitui/,  fat).  A colourless  liquid,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  vegetable  tar,  especially  from  that  of  beech-wood,  and 
named  from  its  great  limpidity.  It  is  a constituent  of  petroleum. 

EUPL.V'STIC  (fu,  well,  irAdtriv,  formation).  A term  a))plicd  by 
Lobstein  to  the  elaborated  organizable  matter,  t)V  which  the  tissues  of 
the  body  are  renewed,  or  the  aiialoyous  tissues  of  English  authors.  The 
i same  writer  speaks  of  another  animal  matter,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
I to  softeninc  and  disorganization  ; this  he  terms  kako-plastic. 

EU'RHYTIIM  {tiipvDpia,  good  rhyme,  time,  or  proportion).  Good 
' rhythm  or  regularity,  as  of  the  pulse.  Hippocrates  has  ivpudpia 
\ delicacy  of  touch  in  a surgeon,  a Greek  phrase  corresponding 

with  the  tactus  cruditus  of  the  Latins. 

I EUSTA'CHl  A N TUBE.  The  Iter  a palaio  ad  aureni ; a canal 
which  extends  from  the  tympanum  to  the  pharynx,  called  after  Eusta- 
chiiis,  its  discoverer.  According  to  Mr.  Toynbee,  the  orifice  of  the 
i canal  is  always  closed,  except  during  the  act  of  swallowing. 

I 1.  Aluscidus  tuhcB  Eustnehianw  n miis.  The  circumflexus  palati 
I muscle,  named  from  its  arisimi  in  part  from  the  Eustachian  tube. 

I 2.  Eustachian  Valve.  A fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  auricle, 
wliich  in  the  fcctus  is  supposed  to  conduct  the  blood  in  its  two  different 
i courses. 

I EUSTRO'NG YLUS  GIG.VS.  .\  ccelelminthous  parasitic  worm, 

infesting  the  kidney  and  intestines  of  man. 

I EU'TROBHY  {euTptxpia,  good  nurture).  Healthy  nutrition; 

1 healthy  action  of  the  organs  of  nutrition. 

I EUXA'NTHIC  ACID  (t 5,  well,  yellow).  Purreic  acid. 

An  acid  )irocurcd  from  the  pitrrte  or  Indian  yellow  of  commerce. 

I EV.V'C'U.VNTS  (evacuare,  to  empty).  Medicines  wliich  increase 
) the  secretion  or  evacuation  from  different  organs.  By  different  writers 
' tliey  have  been  referred  to  the  heads  of  eccritica  elimmantia,  local 
stimulants,  special  stimulants,  Ac.  Some  of  the  milder  evacuants  are 
called  alteratives,  or  purifiers  of  the  blood. 

EVAPOR.V'TION.  The  production  of  vapour  at  common  or 
t moderate  tempi  ratures.  Spontaneous  Evaporation  is  the  production  of 
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vapour  by  some  natural  agency,  without  the  direct  application  of  heat, 
as  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  ocean.  ’ 

EVENTRATION  (e,  out  of,  venter,  the  helly).  1.  A tumor  con- 
taining a large  portion  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  occasioned  by 
relaxation  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  2.  A wound,  of  large  extent, 
in  the  abdomen,  through  which  the  greater  part  of  the  intestines  pro- 
trude. 

EVENTUA'LITY.  A term  in  phrenology  indicative  of  the  faculty 
which  observes  phenomena,  occurrences,  and  events,  and  is  devoted  to 
history  and  natural  knowledge.  “ Individuality  takes  cognizance  of 
things  which  are,  the  names  of  which  arc  nouns;  and  Eventuality,  of 
things  which  happen,  the  names  of  which  are  verbs.”  Its  organ  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and,  when  much  developed, 
imparts  a peculiar  prominence  to  this  part  of  the  skull. 

EVOLU'TION  {evolvere,  to  roll  out).  A term  applied  to  a theory 
of  non-sexual  generation,  according  to  which  the  first  created  embryos 
of  each  species  must  contain  within  themselves,  as  it  were  in  miniature, 
all  the  individuals  of  that  species  which  shall  ever  exist ; and  must 
contain  them  so  arranged,  that  each  generation  should  include  not  only 
the  next,  but,  encased  within  it,  all  succeeding  generations.  Hence 
this  theory  has  also  received  the  name  of  the  emboUement  theory. 
Compare  Epigeyiesis. 

1.  Evobiiion,  spontaneous.  A term  applied  by  Dr.  Denman  to 
natural  delivery,  in  cases  in  which  the  shoulder  is  so  far  advanced  into 
the  pelvis,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  relief  by  operation. 

2.  Evolution  of  Species.  A doctrine  ])iopounded  by  Mr.  Charles 
Danvin,  and  explained  under  the  term  Darivinian  Hypothesis, 

EVU'LSIO  (evulsio,  a pulling  out).  A term  used  in  surgical  opera- 
tions in  the  same  sense  as  detractio  ; thus,  in  removing  calculi,  evulsio 
fr.agmentorum  is  extraction  of  fragments.  Cicero  has  evulsio  dentis. 

EXACERBA'TION  {eocacerhare,  to  make  verysharp,to  exasperate). 
A term  applied  to  the  return  of  the  hot  fit  in  intermitting  fever,  when 
the  interval  has  been  a remission  only,  instead  of  a perfect  intermission. 
Dr.  Good  uses  the  term  to  signify  the  paroxysm  of  a disease  whose 
intervals  are  merely  imperfect. 

EXjE'RESIS  (i^atpiu),  to  remove).  One  of  the  old  divisions  of 
surgery,  implying  the  removal  of  parts. 

EXALTATION  OR  THE  VITAL  FORCES.  A morbid  increase 
of  the  action  of  organs,  especially  in  cases  of  inflammation. 

EXANGI'A  (eJ,  out,  ayytLou,  a vessel).  A term  sometimes 
applied  to  diseases  in  which  the  large  vessels  arc  ruptured  or  unnaturally 
distended. 

EXA'NIA  (ex,  and  anus).  Archop)tosis.  A prolapsus,  or  falling 
down  of  the  anus. 

EXANTHE'MA  (l^dudn/ua,  an  efflorescence,  eruption).  Efflo- 
rescence ; an  eruptive  disease  ; a term  formerly  equivalent  to  eruptions 
generally,  but  now  limited  to  rashes,  or  “ superficial  red  patches,  irre- 
gularly diffused,  and  terminating  in  cuticular  exfoliations.”  Under 
the  term  Exanthemata,  Bateman  comprehends  rubeola,  scarlatina, 
roseola,  urtic.aria,  purpura,  and  erythema. 

EXANTHE'SIS  (tfdi/dijo-is,  an  efflorescence,  eruption).  A super- 
ficial or  cutaneous  efflorescence,  as  rose-rash ; it  is  opposed  to  c»- 
anthesis,  or  efflorescence  springing  from  within.  Thus,  Mason  Good 
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employs  JExantliesis  as  a geneiio  term  for  Roseola,  and  Enanthesis  for 
Urticaria. 

Exuniltesis  and  Eamifhema.  These  terms  are  similarly  rendered,  in 
Liddell  and  Scott,  “ an  efflorescence,  eruption,”  and  are  used  by 
Hippocrates,  probably  without  distinctive  meanings.  If  the  former 
term  is  not  wanted,  let  it  be  discontinued  ; but  if  retained,  a distinction 
should  be  observed.  Sec  Preface,  par.  2. 

EX ARTICULA'TION  {ex,  out,  articuhis,  a joint).  The  removal 
of  a limb  at  the  joint. 

EXCl'PIENT  {excipere,  to  take  up).  A medicinal  substance  em- 
ployed to  give  a convenient  or  agreeable  form,  or  to  impart  a particular 
character,  to  the  ingredients  of  a prescription. 

EXCISION  {excisio,  a cutting  out,  from  excidere,  to  cut  out  by  the 
roots).  Total  extirpation  of  an  articulation,  or  the  entire  removal  of 
all  the  bones  which  form  a joint,  with  as  much  as  possible  of  the  capsular 
ligament. 

EXCITABl'LITY.  Sensibility  of  organized  beings  to  the  action 
of  stimulants  or  excitants ; irritability. 

E'XCITANTS  {excitare,  to  stimulate).  Stimulants;  medicines 
which  excite  nervous  power.  These  arc  termed  general,  when  they 
excite  the  system,  as  spirit;  and  particular,  when  they  excite  an  organ, 
as  in  the  action  of  diuretics  on  the  kidneys. 

E'XCITO-M O'TORY.  A designation  of  that  function  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  discovered  by  Marshall  Hall,  by  which  an  impression  is 
transmitted  to  the  central  nervous  organ  by  the  afferent  or  sensory 
1 nerves,  and  reflected  along  the  efferent  or  motor  nerves,  so  as  to  produce 
contraction  of  a muscle,  without  sensation  or  volition.  'J'his  h.as  also 
been  termed  the  Reflex  Eiinction,  and,  more  recently,  the  Diastaltic 
I Nervous  Si/stcin. 

EXCORIA'TION  (excoriare,  to  take  off  the  skin).  The  act  of 
flaying.  Abriision  of  the  epithelium  or  epidermis. 

E'XCREMENT  {exccr?iere,  to  separate  from).  Matter  excreted,  .as 
I the  alvine  fa:ces.  E.xcremeutitious  fluids  arc  the  urine,  the  catamenial 
discharge,  &c. 

Excreta  animalia.  Animal  excretions.  But  the  term  is  applied  to 
I certain  excretions  used  in  medicine  as  stimulants,  as  musk,  casto- 
I reum,  &c. 

EXCREMENTI'TIOUS  FLUIDS  {excemere,  to  separate  from). 
Those  secreted  fluids  which  are  expelled  from  the  body,  as  the  urine, 

' the  catamenial  discharge,  &c. 

EXCRE'SCENCE  (excrescere,  to  grow  from).  A term  applied  to  a 
i preternatur.al  growth,  as  a wart,  a wen,  &c. 

EXCRE'TIN.  A new  organic  substance  procured  from  the  excre- 
I inents  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  in  the  healthy  condition.  It  pos- 
sesses an  alkaline  reaction.  Excrctolic  acid  is  an  acid,  olive-coloured 
substance,  of  a fatty  nature,  obtained  from  the  same  source. 

EXCRE'TION  {excernere,  to  separate  from).  The  of  dis- 

charging the  waste  products  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  excretory 
; organs',  viz.,  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  tlie  kidneys.  The  discharged 
1 matter  is  properly  termed  excretum. 

I EXCRE'TOR'Y  DUCT  {excernere,  to  separate  from).  The  duct 
I which  proceeds  from  a gland,  as  the  parotid,  hepatic,  &c..  and  transmits 
I outwards,  or  into  particular  reservoirs,  the  fluid  secreted  by  it. 
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EXENKE'PH ALON  (tf,  out,  iyKi(f>a\ot,  tlie  brain).  Protrusion 
of  tlie  brain  ; cerebral  hernia. 

EXFfETA'TlON  (er,  outward,  and  faeliis).  E.vtra-nterine  f<Bta- 
tion,  or  imperfect  feetation  in  some  organ  e-'ctcrior  to  tlie  uterus.  Sec 
Eccijesis. 

EXFOLIA'TIOX  (exfoliare,  to  cast  the  leaf).  Necrosis  and  separa- 
tion of  a thin  superficial  layer  of  bone,  which  is  not  encased  in  any 
shell  of  new  bone;  the  shedding,  as  it  were,  of  a.  leaf  of  bone.  See 
Sequestrum. 

EXH.\LA/TION  {exiialare,  to  exhale).  Effluvia.  The  vapours 
which  arise  from  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  marshes,  the  earth,  &e. 
Vapor  is  said  of  aqueous  particles  only,  rarefied  ; ea'/ialatio,  of  any  kind 
of  subtle  emanations. 

EXINANI'TIO  VFRIUM  (e.vinanire,  to  empty,  or  make  empty). 
Literally,  an  emptying  or  evacuation  of  strength.  M uscular  exhaustion. 
Taylor  speaks  of  “fastings  to  the  eainanition  of  spirits.”  There  is  a 
difference  between  exhaustion  and  exinanition  ; a drunkard  exiiaurit 
pocula,  a thief  exinauil  crumenas. 

E'XO-  (IJ(u,  outward).  A Greek  preposition,  signifying  ouheard. 

1.  Exo-gastritis  [yua-rgp,  the  stomach).  Inflammation  of  the  outer 
coats  of  the  stomach.  See  Endo-gastritis. 

2.  Exo-geti  (yirvata,  to  produce).  A plant  whose  stem  grows  by 
external  increase,  and  which  exhibits,  on  a transverse  section,  a series 
of  concentric  circles  or  zones.  The  name  of  one  of  the  primary 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Compare  Endogen. 

3.  (yiTo/xai,  to  be  produced).  A term  applied  by  Prof. 
Owen  to  those  parts  of  a vertebra  which  grow  out  from  p.arts  previously 
ossified.  These  are  the  “processes,”  as  distinguished  from  the  “ele- 
ments,” which  are  atUogcnous. 

4.  Exo-rrhizous  a root).  A term  expressive  of  the  mode  of 

germination  in  Exogens,  in  which  the  radicle  appears  at  once  on  the 
surface  of  the  radicular  extremity,  and  consequently  has  no  sheath  at 
its  base.  See  Endorrhizous. 

5.  Exo-stome  (o-toV'i,  the  mouth).  The  orifice  of  the  outer  integu- 
ment of  the  ovule  in  phants. 

6.  Exo-ihecium  case).  The  name  given  by  Purkinjie  to  the 

outer  coat  of  the  anther. 

EXOCCT'PITAL  BONE.  Iii  antbrnpotomy,  the  condyloid  process 
of  the  occipital  bone;  its  homologuc  in  the  archetypal  skeleton  is  called 
the  “ neurapophysis.”  See  Vertebra. 

EXO'MPIIALOS  (i^,  out,  duqiaXos,  umbilicus).  U mbilical hernia. 
Hernia  at,  or  near,  the  umbilicus. 

EXOPHTHA'LMIA  (jj,  out,  dfpeaX/rdv,  thecye).  Ophthalmoptosis. 
Proptosis  bulhi  ocidi.  A swelling  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye  ; protrusion  of 
the  globe  from  between  the  lids,  so  that  the  lids  cannot  cover  it. 
Beeu  proposes  to  call  the  affection  exoplithalmus,  y;hc\\  protruded 
eve  is  in  its  natural  state;  exophthahnia,  when  it  is  inflamed;  and 
ophthalmoptosis,  when  the  displacement  is  caused  by  division  of  the 
nerves  and  muscles  of  the  orbit,  or  by  paralysis  of  the  latter.  Sec 
Bronchocelc  exophthalmica. 

Exophthatmic  goitre.  Protrusion  of  the  eye-ball,  or  proptosis  ociili, 
accompanied  with  goitre.  , 

EXO'RMIA  (ilopp<),  a going  out).  A term  used  by  the  Greeks 
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as  synonymous  vitli  cklliyma,  or  papulous  skin.  It  was  adopted  by 
Mason  Good  as  a generic  designation  of  the  three  affections,  lichen, 
stropluilus,  and  prurigo,  and  corresponds  with  the  order  PaptilcB  of 
; Willan. 

EXOSMO'SE  (t  out,  iocrfi(U,  impulsion).  The  property  by  which 
I rarer  fluids  are  attracted  through  a porous  diaphragm,  out  of  a cavity 
into  a denser  fluid — ‘ dehors  impulsion.’  See  Endosmose. 

EXOSTO'SIS  (t Jo'o-xtoais,  a tumor  of  a bone).  Tumor  osseus. 

I This  term,  though  applied  to  all  tumors  of  bone,  osseous  or  not,  denotes 
; simply  a tumor  formed  by  irregular  hypertrophy  of  hone.  The  varieties 
I are  the  ivory,  the  cancellated,  and  the  dfused. 

EXPANSIBl'LlTY.  Eajxin site  power.  These  terms  are  employed 
by  physiologists  to  denote  a vital  property  more  or  less  observable  in 
I several  organs,  as  the  penis,  the  nipple,  the  heart,  the  uterus,  the  retina, 

I perhaps  even  the  cellular  substance  of  the  brain. 

EXPECTATION  OE  LIFE.  By  tliis  term  is  meant  the  mean 
number  of  years  which,  at  any  given  age,  the  members  of  a community, 
taken  one  with  another,  may  e.xpect  to  live.  An  easy  lule  has  been 
established  for  determining  this  value; — The  e.\i)ectation  of  life  is 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  the  age  of  the  individual 
and  80.  Thus,  a man  is  20  years  old  ; (iO  is  the  differenec  between  this 
age  and  00  ; two-thirds  of  GO  is  -10,  and  this  is  the  sum  of  his  c.vpeeta- 
tion.  By  the  same  rule,  a man  of  GO  will  have  a lien  on  life  for  nearlv 
14  years;  a child  of  5 for  .oO  years,  — )Vitticli. 

EXPE'CTOHANTS  (e.v  pvctorc,  from  the  chest).  Jledieincs  for 
promoting  the  discharge  of  mucus  or  other  matters  from  the  trachea 
and  its  branches.  Va))ours  are  the  only  direct  expectorants. 

PIXPECTORA'TION  (e.v  peel  ore,  from  the  chest).  The  act  of  dis- 
charging any  matters  from  the  chest,  through  the  air-tubes.  The 
matters  so  expectorated  are  termed  sputa. 

EXPLORA'TION  (e.i/)lorare,  to  examine).  Flxamination  of  the 
I abdomen,  chest,  &c.,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  physical  si(/iis  of 
I disease,  in  contradistinction  to  those  signs  which  arc'  termed  si,m- 
I ptoms. 

EXPLO'SION  (cjplusio,  from  e.vplodere,  also  eaplaudere,  to  drive 
out  or  off  by  clapping  ; orig.  of  a player,  to  hoot  off).  See  Combustion 
and  Eaplosion. 

EXSANGUPXITY  (I'.i,  out,  blood).  Anhamia.  A state 

of  bloodlessncss. 

EXSICCA  I ION  (ej’siccare.  to  dry  up).  A variety  of  evaporation, 

I producing  the  eX|)ulsion  of  moisture  from  solid  bodies  bv  heat ; it  is 
I generally  employed  for  depriving  salts  of  their  water  of  crystallization. 

ItXSPiRA  llON  (e.is/iirare,  to  breathe).  That  ])art  of  respiration 
in  which  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs.  E.ispirare  (sub.  aniinam), 
to  breathe  one  s last,  to  e.xpire.  Compare  /iispiratiou. 

EXSriRPA'lTON  {c,vslirj)are,  to  eradicate,  from  stirps,  a root). 
The  entire  removal  of  any  part  by  the  knife,  or  ligature. 

^ EXSUDA'TA  (e,rsudata,  from  e.vsudare,  to  come  out  bv  sweating). 
Exudative  diseases;  diseases  which  come  out  by  sweating;  a genera i 
term  for  numerous  skin-diseases. 

hlXSUDA'TlON.  Transpiration.  The  flow  of  liquid  from  the 
I snriace  of  the  skin  or  mcmbi.ane,  an  ulcer,  &c.  The  term  is  applied 
' to  he  “inflammatory  lymph,”  or  “ coagulable  lym|)h,”  which  is 
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exuded  from  the  blood-vessels  during  inflamm.ttion.  See  Kalco- 
plastic. 

J.  Exsudalion-ceUs.  The  name  given  to  certain  coi-puscles  found 
under  the  microscope,  in  the  lymph  or  exudation  resulting  from  in- 
flammation. See  Pus-cells. 

2.  Exsudationes  cutanea.  The  designation  of  Hebra’s  fourth  class  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  comprising  eruptions  attended  with  exudation  from 
the  blood-vessels,  an  expression  for  inflammation  and  the  production 
of  inflammatory  products. 

3.  Exsudare,  in  a neuter  sense,  means  to  come  out  by  sweating,  to 
exude  : “ exsudat  inutilis  humor.” — Virg.  In  an  active  sense,  it  means 
to  discharge  by  sweating,  to  sweat  out : a tree  is  said  succum 
e.xsudare. 

E'XTA,  -orum.  The  entrails,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver  ; whereas 
viscera  denotes  also  the  stomach  and  lower  intestines.  It  was  from  the 
exta  of  animals  that  the  haruspices  drew  their  divinations. 

EXTE'NSION  (extendcre,  to  stretch  out).  I.  This  term  denotes, 
in  physics,  the  property  of  occupying  a certain  portion  of  space.  2.  In 
surgery,  it  signifies  the  act  of  pulling  the  broken  part  of  a limb  in’ a 
direction  from  the  trunk,  in  order  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  bone  into 
their  natural  situation.  3.  In  physiology,  it  denotes  the  straightening 
out  of  a limb,  and  is  opposed  to  flexion. 

Counter-eaiension.  The  act  of  making  extension  in  the  opposite 
direction,  in  order  to  hinder  the  limb  from  being  drawn  along  by  the 
extending  power. 

EXTE'NSOR  {extendere,  to  stretch  out).  A muscle  which  extends 
any  part.  It  is  opposed  to  flexor,  or  that  which  bends  a part. 

EXTENUA'TIO  {eatenuare,  to  make  thin).  A thinning  out; 
absorption,  as  of  the  alveoli  of  the  teeth,  &c.  See  Attenuatio. 

E'XTINE.  The  outer  membrane  of  the  pollen-grain  in  plants.  The 
membrane  situated  between  the  extine  and  the  intine  is  called  exintine. 
Sc6  ItltXTlQ 

EXTRA-U'TERINE  GESTA'TION.  Partus  extra  uteruni gestatus. 
A term  applied  to  those  cases  of  pregnancy  in  which  the  foetus  is  con- 
tained in  some  organ  e.xterior  to  the  uterus.  See  Gestation. 

EXTRA'CTION  (exirahere,  to  draw  out).  An  operation  for  cataract, 
consisting  in  the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens,  by  division  of  the  cornea 
and  laceration  of  the  capsule.  Linear  extraction  consists  in  removing 
the  lens  through  a small  opening  in  the  cornea. 

EXTRACTIVE  PRINCIPLES.  The  gener.al  designation  of  a 
variety  of  compounds,  most  of  which  crystallize  and  have  a bitter  taste, 
but  are  neutral,  and  cannot  yet  be  referred  to  any  particular  scries  of 
compounds.  They  comprise  all  the  non-azotized  vegetoble  com- 
pounds. 

EXTRA'CTUM  (c*<ra/ierc,  to  drtiw  out).  An  extract;  a prep.ara- 
tion  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a vegetable  or  .animal  solution,  or 
a native  vegetable  juice,  in  alcohol  or  water.  Its  basis  is  termed  extrac- 
tive, or  extractive  principle. 

EXTRAVASA'TION  (extra,  out  of,  iw,  a vessel).  The  pass.age 
of  fluids  out  of  their  proper  vessels,  and  their  infiltration  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  The  term  is  nearly  synonymous  with  cflusion,  but 
is  less  comprehensive,  not  including  the  cases  of  fluids  poured  out  by 
secretion,  or  any  of  the  products  of  inflammation. 
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E'XTRORSE  (quasi  ea/m  verszis).  Turned  outwards;  turned  away 
from  the  axis  to  which  it  belongs  ; a term  applied  to  the  anther  of  cer- 
tain plants.  See  Iiitrorse. 

EXTROVE'RSION  (extra,  without,  versio,  a turning).  An  abnor- 
mal position,  in  an  outward  direction,  of  a viscus  or  other  part  of  the 
body. 

EYE.  Oculiis.  The  organ  of  vision,  consisting  of  three  tu7iics,  viz. 
the  sclerotic  and  cornea,  the  choroid,  iris,  and  ciliary  processes,  and  the 
retina  and  zonula  ciliaris ; and  of  three  humors,  the  aqueous,  the 
crystalline  (lens),  and  the  vitreous. 

EYE,  ARTIFICIAL.  A thin  scale  of  enamel,  coloured  to  imitate 
the  natural  eye.  It  is  vulgarly  c.alled  “ cye-limpct.” 


F,  or  FT.  Abbreviations  of  Jiat  or  Jiant,  let  it,  or  them,  be  made  ; 
used  in  prescriptions. 

FABA  SANCTI  IGNATII.  St.  Ignatius’s  Bean  ; the  seed  of  the 
Sli'i/chnos  Ignatii,  a Loganiaceous  plant,  growing  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  containing  strychnia. 

FACE-AGUE.  Tie  douloureux.  A form  of  neuralgia,  which  occurs, 
at  intervals,  in  the  nerves  of  the  fiicc. 

FA'CET  (/(tce/fc,  a little  face).  A small  plane  surface;  a term 
applied  to  an  articular  cavity  of  a bone,  when  nearly  plane. 

FACIENT  (faciens,  making).  A suffix,  denoting  the  cause  of  some 
effect,  as  of  heat  in  adc-facient,  redness  in  rubc^/actett/,  &c. 

FA'CIES  (facere,  to  make).  A term  primarily  denoting,  according 
to  its  etymology,  the  make,  form,  figure,  or  shape  ; but  .applied,  in  a 
restricted  sense,  to  the  /f tee,  including  the  nose,  mouth,  eyes,  .and  cheeks 
— the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  head.  Facies  is  thus  distinguished 
from  Vidius,  which  relates  to  the  look,  the  countcn.ancc,  .and  indicates 
the  sentiment  of  the  mind  ; and  from  /rons,  which  is  limited  to  the 
forehead,  the  p.art  of  the  head  which  extends  from  the  root  of  the  hair 
to  the  eye-brows. 

i 1.  Facies  Hippocratica.  The  peculiar  cadaverous  appearance  of  the 
I fiice  immediately  before  death,  described  by  Hippocrates. 

12.  Facies  rubra.  The  red  face  ; another  name  for  the  gutta  rosacea, 
rosy  drop  or  carbuncled  face.  Sec  Acne. 

3.  Facial  angle.  An  angle  composed  of  two  lines,  one  drtiwn  hori- 
izontally  in  the  direction  of  the  b.asis  of  the  skull,  from  the  ear  to  the 
j roots  of  the  upper  incisor  teeth,  and  the  other  from  the  latter  point  to 
the  most  projecting  part  of  the  forehead.  This  angle  was  invented  by 
Peter  Camper  to  measure  the  elevation  of  the  forehead. 


4.  Facial  nerve,  Tlie  Portio  dura,  or  Seventh  Pair  of  Soemmering. 
The  motor  nerve  of  the  face. 

b.  Facial  vein.  A vein  which  commences  at  the  summit  of  the  hetid 
ind  forehead,  and  passes,  together  with  the  facial  artery,  under  the 
y mglc  of  the  jaw. 
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().  Face  grippec.  The  pinclied-in  face  ; a peculiar  expression  of  fea- 
tures in  peritonitis.  See  Fhysiognomp. 

FAC'ITTIOUS  {faclilius,  made  hy  art,  from  factitare,  freq.  of 
factare,  to  make).  Made  by  art.  as  factitious  cinnabar,  in  distinction 
from  the  natural  production.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  diseases 
which  are  produced  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  patient;  and  to  waters 
prepared  in  imitation  of  natural  wateis,  as  those  of  Brighton. 

FA'CULTY,  MEDICAL.  The  term  Faculty, derived  itomfacuUas, 
denotes  capability,  innate  or  acquired.  It  was  afterwards  applied  to  a 
privilege  or  licence  to  exercise  certain  functions.  Subsequently,  it 
served  to  designate  a body  of  men  upon  whom  such  privilege  or  licence 
was  conferred.  Hence,  the  term  “ Medical  Faculty  ” denotes  the 
meinl>ers  of  the  medical  profession,  not  the  profession  itself ; an  abstract 
term  employed  for  a concrete. 

FjEX,  FiECTS.  Grounds,  sediment,  lees,  dregs  of  liquids,  dregs  of 
the  people.  “ We  meet  with  fceces  vini^  fasces  acetic  &c.,  in  classical 
authors,  but  nowhere  fceces  hominis.  The  word  in  this  sense  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary  and  improper.” — Hor.  Stdtsccivce. 

Feese  saccliari.  Treacle;  the  viscid,  uncrystallizable  syrup  which 
drams  from  refined  sugar  in  the  sugar-moulds. 

FAINTS.  The  weak  spirituous  liquor  which  runs  off  from  the  still, 
after  the  proof  spirit  has  been  removed.  See  Faex. 

FA'LCTFORM  {falx,  f aids,  a scythe, /bn/ia,  likeness).  Drepa- 
ndides.  Scythe-like  ; a term  applied  to  a process  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
to  the  iliac  process  of  tbe  fascia  lata. 

FALLING  SICKNESS.  Caducus  morhis.  Epilepsy  ; an  affection 
in  which  the  patient  suddenly  falls  senseless  to  the  ground. 

FALLO'PIAN  TUBES.  Two  trumpet-\\\ie  ducts,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  arising  from  the  sides  of  the  fundus  uteri,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  ovaria  ; so  cMled  from  Gabriel  Fallopius,  the  anatomist,  who 
first  accurately  described  them.  The  commencement  of  each  is  termed 
ostium  uterinum  ; the  termination,  ostium  ahdominale  ; the  fimbriated 
extremity,  morsus  ditdjoU  ! 

FALSE  CONCEPTION.  Abnormal  conception,  in  which,  instead 
of  a well-organized  embryo,  a mole  or  some  analogous  production  is 
formed  in  tbe  uterus. 

FALSE  JOINT.  In  fr.acture  of  the  articular  end  of  long  bones, 
the  plastic  matter  which  is  thrown  out  developes  into  fibrous  tissue 
only,  without  undergoing  osseous  transformation.  A false  joint  is  then 
formed,  the  ends  of  the  bone  being  covered  with  synovial  membrane 
and  surrounded  with  a ligamentous  capsule. 

FALSE  MEASLES.  Cutaneous  blush  ; Rose-rash.  Popuhir  terms 
for  Roseola  infantilis  and  cestiva,  from  the  resemblance  of  these  affections 
to  Rubeola  or  Measles. 

FALSE  MEMBRANE.  The  coagulation  of  a highly  tenacious  se- 
cretion poured  out  on  membranes  of  free  surface.  This  is  caused  by 
inflammation,  as  in  pleurisy,  in  peritonitis,  in  croup,  &c. 

PWL.SE  WATERS.  Fuusses  eatix.  A term  applied  by  the  French 
to  a serous  fluid  which  accumulates  between  the  chorion  and  the 
amnios,  and  is  discharged  at  certain  periods  of  pregnancy.  This  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  liquor  amnii,  which  they  term  simply  the 
xcaters. 

FALSIFICA'TION.  A terra  synonymous  with  adulteration  and 
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xophisticulion,  in  reference  to  the  frauds  practised  in  preparing  articles 
of  food  and  of  medicine. 

FALX,  FALCIS.  A scythe,  sickle,  or  reaping-hook.  A scythe- 
or  sickle-like  process  of  a membrane  of  the  brain. 

\.  Falx  cerebri,  ov  fula:  major.  The  sicWe-like  process  or  lamina  of 
the  dura  mater,  situated  between  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  Falx  cerebelli,  or  falx  minor.  The  small  sic/c/c-like  process  of  the 
dura  mater,  situated  between  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

FAMES.  Famine,  hunger,  starvation.  Hence  the  terms  cura 
/amis,  or  abstinence  from  food,  and  fames  caninu,  voracious  or  canine 
appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

FAMILY  OF  PLANTS.  A group  of  plants,  also  called  Natural 
Order,  comprising  genera  which  are  connected  together  by  common 
characters  of  structure.  The  term  is,  however,  differently  used  by 
different  writers. 

FAMINE-FEVER.  A designation  of  relapsing  fever,  excited,  in 
certain  cases,  by  a specific  poison  generated  in  the  system  when  subject 
to  a state  of  starvation.  See  Relapsing  Fever. 

FARADIZA'TION.  A mode  of  applying  electricity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  Volta-Faradaic,  the 
object  being  to  bring  the  muscles,  by  means  of  the  li'aradaic  cuircnt 
(induced  electricity),  into  full  and  energetic  contraction.  The  reaction 
of  the  muscles  against  the  current  is  termed  their  electro-motililg. 

FARCT'MEN  (farcimen,  a sausage,  from  farcire,  to  stuff).  The 
name  given  by  Sauvages  to  the  equine  sjiccies  of  scrofula,  commonly 
called  farcy.  The  porcine  species  he  denominated  chalasis. 

FARCI'MINUM  ( farciminum,  farcy,  from  farcire,  to  stuff  or  cram), 
i Farcy.  “ An  inflammatory  affection  of  the  skin  and  of  the  absorbent 
system,  produced  by  the  contagion  of  matter  from  a horse  having 
glanders  or  farey.” — Nom.  of  Dis. 

The  tenn  Farcinoma  is  an  unclassical  combination  of  the  Latin 
farcin-are,  to  stuff  or  cram,  and  the  Greek  suffix  -ma.  The  term  /i/cci- 
I minum,  from  farcire,  to  stuff,  is  found  in  our  best  dictionaries,  and  its 
I deriy.atives  appear  in  the  Italian  farcbio,  and  tbe  French /iimn. 

, FARI'N  A ( /!«?•,/(()•)•«*,  a sort  of  grain  ; spelt).  Ground  corn,  meal, 

I flour.  Hence  the  term  farinaceous  is  applied  to  the  cerealia,  legumes, 
&c.,  which  contain  farina.  The  ))ollen  of  plants  is  sometimes  termed 
t farina.  See  Amylum. 

I Farina  trilici.  Tbe  grain  of  wheat,  Triticum  vulgare,  ground  and 
( sifted  ; used  in  preparing  cataplasma  fermenti. — Br.  Fh. 

' FAR-SIGHTEDNESS.  I i4V<s  senilis.  The  capacity  of  seeing 
> remote,  but  not  near,  objects  distinctly  ; ,an  .affection  occurring  in  in- 
I complete  amaurosis.  See  Presbyopia. 

FA'SCIA.  The  Latin  term  for  a scarf  or  bandage;  .applied,  in 
f anatomy,  to  a lamina  of  variable  e.xtcnt  and  thickness,  employed  for 
J investing  or  protecting  the  soft  and  delicate  organs  of  the  body.  The 
t areolo-fibrous  fascia  consists  of  .areolar  and  elastic  tissue,  and  is  well 
« illustrated  by  the  superficial  fascia,  or  common  subcutaneous  invest- 
( ment  of  the  entire  body.  The  aponeurotic  fascia  eonsists  of  tendinous 
i fibres,  and  constitutes  the  deep  fascia  in  the  limbs,  enclosing  and 
I forming  distinct  sheaths  to  all  the  muscles  and  tendons.  See  Apo- 
f neurosis. 

FA'SCICLE  (fasciculus,  a little  bundle).  A form  of  inflorescence 
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resembling  a corymb,  but  having  a centrifugal,  instead  of  a centripetal, 
expansion  of  its  flowers,  as  in  dianthus  barbatus.  It  is  a kind  of  com- 
pound  corymh. 

FASCl'CULUS  (dim.  of  fascis,  a bundle).  A small  bundle,  as  of 
muscular  fibres,  constituting  a muscle;  of  nerve -fibres,  constituting  a 
nerve. 

FA'SCIOLA  (dim.  of /asci?ia,  a bundle  of  brushwood).  A small 
bandage.  Hence  the  term  fasciolw  cinere®,  applied  to  the  gr.ay  sub- 
stance derived  from  the  interior  of  the  medulla,  and  spread  out 
on  the  fasciculi  ieretes  or  iniiominati  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

FA'SCIOLA  HEPATICA.  Distoma  hepaticum.  One  of  the 
Trematoda  or  flukes  ; a sterelminthous  parasite  infesting  the  gall- 
bladder, and  found  in  the  vena  porta:. 

FATS.  Oils  which  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Hum.in 
fat  consists  of  two  proximate  principles,  elaine  and  stearine,  the  former 
constituting  the  oily  or  liquid,  the  latter  the  fatty  or  solid  substance. 
Fatty  or  unctuous  bodies  are  divisible  into — 

1.  The  Oils,  which  are  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  are 
common  to  both  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdom  ; and 

2.  The  Fats,  which  are  concrete  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
belong  principally  to  the  anim.al  kingdom.  The  Croton  Sebiferum  is 
the  only  vegetable  known  which  produces  a real  fat.  See  Oils. 

FATTY  ACIDS.  A group  of  acids  extracted  from  fats  and  fixed 
oils  in  the  process  of  saponification.  The  fatly  acid  series  is  a term 
synonymous  with  the  acetic  series  of  acids. 

FATTY  DEGENERATION.  Fatty  metamorphosis.  The  desig- 
nation of  a certain  class  of  diseases  which,  during  life,  are  marked  by 
anmmia  with  great  prostration  ; and  which,  after  death,  are  found  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  more  or  less  perfect  transformation  into  fat  of 
various  important  textures,  but  especially  of  the  muscul.ar  fibres  of  the 
heart. — Tanner. 

FATTY  GROAVTII.  A condition  in  which  the  fat  normally 
deposited  upon  the  heart  is  increased  on  and  amongst  the  muscular 
fibres  to  a morbid  extent. 

FATU'ITY  {fxtuitas,  foolishness,  from  fatuus,  without  savour; 
figuratively,  nonsensical).  Foolishness,  weakness  of  understanding, 
utter  mental  v<ac.ancy.  Cibifatui,  insipid  food. 

FAUCES  (plur.  of  faux).  The  throat,  pharynx,  or  gullet;  the 
space  surrounded  by  the  velum  palati,  the  uvula,  the  tonsils,  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tongue.  The  sides  of  the  fauces  are  skirted  by 
double  muscular  pillars,  called  pillars  of  the  fauces. 

FAUNA  {Fauni,  the  supposed  patrons  of  wild  animals).  A con- 
ventional term  applied  by  naturalists  to  all  the  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom  occupying  a particular  district  or  at  a particular  time.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  British  Fauna,  the  Terrestrial  Fauna,  the  Marine 
F.auna,  &c.  Sec  Flora. 

FAUX.  The  assumed  singular  nominative  case  of  fauces,  the 
throat,  pharynx,  or  gullet.  The  term /mra;  is  used,  in  botany,  to  denote 
the  orifice  or  throat  of  the  tube  formed  by  the  cohering  pet.alsofa 
gainopetalous  corolla. 

FA'VOSE  {favus,a.  honeycomb).  Honeycombed;  e.xcav.atcd  like 
a honeycomb,  as  the  receptacle  of  onopordum,  the  seeds  of  poi)py,  Ac. 
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FA'VUS  (a  honeycoml)).  Tinea  favosa.  Porriffo  htpinosa.  Crusted 
01'  honeycomb  ringworm,  in  which  the  fungus  grows  into  a mass  re- 
sembling honeycomb  ; a disease  of  the  scalp,  characterized  by  the  pro- 
duction of  yellow  crusts,  covered  with  epidermis.  In  faviis  disperstts, 
the  crusts  are  e-xactly  circular  in  shape;  in  fav  us  conferlus,  they  are 
bounded  by  an  outline  representing  numerous  arcs  of  circles.  See 
Aclior. 

FAYNARD'S  POWDER.  A celebrated  powder  for  stopping 
hajmorrhage,  said  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  charcoal  of 
beech-wood,  finely  ))owdered. 

FEATHER-ALUM.  A hydrous  sulphate  of  alumina,  not  mi.xed 
with  any  other  sulphate.  Tt  occurs  more  fretjuently  than  the  true 
alums,  which  are  double  salts. 

FEATHER-ORE.  A dark,  lead-gray  sulphuret  of  antimony  and 
lead,  occurring  in  fine  capillary  crystallizations  like  a cobweb. 

FEBRI'CULA  (dim.  of /lAns,  fever).  A slight  fever.  Simple 
fever,  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  days’  duration  ; often  running  its 
course  in  twentv-four  hours. 

FE'BRIFUGE  (/e/u'is,  a fever, /Ityarc,  to  dispel).  A dispeller  of 
fever;  a remedy  against  fever. 

Febrifia/um  mapnum.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Hancockc  to  cold 
water  as  a drink  in  ardent  fever.  The  same  remedy  has  been  termed 
arthritifufiHin  magnum,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  gout. 

FE'BlilS  (fen-, ere,  or  ferhere,  to  be  hot).  Pi/rcjcia.  Fever ; a 
class  of  disc.ases  characterized  by  increased  heat,  &c.  It  is  termed  idio- 
pathic, i.  e.  of  the  general  system,  not  dciiendcnt  on  local  disease ; or 
symptomatic,  or  sympathetic — a secondary  afl'cetion  of  the  constitution, 
dependent  on  local  disease,  as  the  inflammatory.  The  hectic  is  a 
remote  effect.  Pincl  distinguishes  the  following  varieties  : — 

1 . The  Angeio-tcnic  {ayyiTou,  a vessel,  Tti'i/to,  to  stretch),  or  in- 
flammatory fever,  situated  in  the  organs  of  circulation. 

2.  The  Meningo- gastric  {fxi)viyl^,  a membrane,  yacntip,  the  belly), 
or  bilious  fever,  originating  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines. 

3.  The  Adeno-meningeal  (aSiiv,  a gland,  iLiijuiy^,  a membrane),  a form 
of  gastric  fever,  depending  on  disease  of  the  mucous  follicles. 

4.  The  Ata.iic  (a,  priv.,  Tn^is,  order),  or  irregular  fever,  in  which 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  chiefly  affected. 

5.  The  Adynamic  (a,  priv.,  iuea/uis,  power),  or  fever  characterized 
by  prostration  or  depression  of  the  vit.al  powers. 

FE'CULA  {fce.v,  the  grounds  or  settlement  of  any  liquor).  FcBcula. 

■(  Originally,  any  substance  derived  by  spontaneous  subsidence  from 

!a  liquid,  as  the  lees  of  wine  deposited  in  the  form  of  a crust ; the 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  starch,  which  was  thus  deposited  by 
agitating  the  flour  of  wheat  in  water ; and,  lastly,  it  denoted  a pecu- 
liar vegetable  principle,  which,  like  starch,  is  insoluble  iii  cold,  but 
f<  completely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  with  which  it  forms  a gelatinous 
I solution. 

•I  FECUNDA'TION  {fccundare,  to  m.ake  fruitful).  Impregnaiion. 
y.  The  effect  of  the  vivifying  fluid  of  the  male  upon  the  germ  or  ovum  of 
4 the  female,  which  is  then  called  the  embryo.  The  term  fccundtis  is 
ij  probably  derived  from  the  old  verb  fuo  for  sum,  and  the  common  suffi.v 
■J  -cundns. 
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FEIGNED  DISEASES.  Morhi  Jicti,  vel  simulali.  Alleged 
affections,  which  are  either  pretended  or  intentionally  induced,  as 
abdominal  tumor,  animals  in  the  stomach,  &c.  The  practice  of 
feigning  disease  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  conscription  is  tech- 
nically termed  in  the  British  navy  skulking,  and  in  the  army 
malingering. 

EEL,  FEIiLlS  ; plural  FELLA.  Gall  or  bile;  a secretion  found  in 
the  cysHs  fellea,  or  gall-bladder.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  the 
X°^n,  cliole,  of  the  Greeks.  Fel  hovinum  purificatum  is  the  purified 
ox-bile  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Felliflua  passio.  Gall-flux  disease;  an  old  name  for  cholera. 

FELON.  Paronychia.  The  name  of  malignant  whitlow,  in  which 
the  effusion  presses  on  the  periosteum. 

FELSPAR.  A constituent  of  granite,  used  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain.  See  Kaolin. 

FELTING  OF  THE  HAIR.  Trichiasis  coacta.  A tangling  or 
derangement  of  the  hair,  arising  from  neglect ; it  is  merely  a state  of 
excessive  interlacement. 

FE'MUR,  FE'MORIS.  Os/emoris.  The  thigh-bone,  the  longest, 
largest,  and  heaviest  of  all  the  bones  of  the  body. 

1.  Femoral.  The  name  given — 1 . to  the  ejferna/ tVIac  arfery,  imme- 
diately after  it  has  emerged  from  under  the  crural  arch;  2.  to  the  erarol 
vein,  or  continuation  of  the  popliteal  ; 3.  to  the  arch,  or  space,  included 
between  Poupart’s  ligament  and  the  border  of  the  pelvis ; 4.  to  the 
canal,  or  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels ; and  5.  to  the  ring,  or  superior 
opening  of  the  space  occurring  between  the  vein  and  the  inner  wall  of 
the  sheath.  See  Hernia,  femoral. 

2.  Femoraus.  Another  name  for  the  crureeus  muscle — an  extensor 
of  the  leg. 

FENE'STRA.  Literally,  a window  ; an  entry  into  any  place. 
Hence  the  terms  fenestra  ovalis  and  rotunda  are  respectively  synony- 
mous with  foramen  ovale  and  rotvndmn,  or  the  oval  and  the  round  aper- 
ture of  the  inner  wall  of  the  middle  ear ; the  former  situated  in  the  wall 
of  the  vestibular  cavity,  the  latter  forming  the  open  end  of  the  scala 
cochlea;.  The  latter  of  these  apertures,  however,  is  not  round,  but 
triangular. 

“ prob.  connected  either  with  root  <hav  ((pai'i/o)),  whence 

(pavtpos,  or  with  the  root  ven  in  venlus,  like  the  English  word  window.’ 
— Smith's  Dictionary. 

FE'NESTRATED  MEMBRANE  {fenestra,  a window).  A term 
applied  to  that  form  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  middle  or  contractile 
coat  of  the  arteries,  in  which  it  in-esents  a homogeneous  membrane,  the 
meshes  of  which  appear  as  simple  ])erforations. 

FE'NUGREEK.  The  vernacular  name  of  the  Trigonellafmnum- 
Grcecum,  a Leguminous  plant  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
'HSvaapov,  and  to  the  Latins  as  Foenum  Grmeum  or  Greek  hay.  The 
seeds  were  used  as  a medicine. 

FER  BRA  VAIS.  Bravais’ Dialysed  Iron ; a pure  neutral  concen- 
trated solution  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  colloid  form,  prepared  by 
Raoul,  Bravais,  and  Co.,  of  Asnieres. 

FERMENTA'TION  {fermentum,  contr.  from  fervimentum,  from 
fervere,  to  boil).  A term  expressive  of  certain  clianges  which  take 
place  in  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  when  reduced  to  the  moist  or 
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liquid  state  by  water,  and  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  presenee  of 
minute  organisms  in  the  fermenting  fluid,  the  source  of  all  such  or- 
ganisms being  the  atmosphere.  See  Yeast. 

1.  Saccharine  fermentation  consists  in  the  chanee  of  starch  or  fecula 
into  sugar,  which  occurs  in  the  ripening  of  fruit,  in  the  process  of 
germination,  and  in  the  oiicration  of  malting. 

2.  Vinous  fermentation  consists  in  the  production  of  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  at  the  e.xpcnse  of  sugar,  as  in  the  production  of  wine 
from  the  juice  of  the  grape.  To  this  head  ma)'  be  referred  the /lowtry 
fermentation,  which  takes  place  in  the  conversion  of  Hour  into 
bread. 

3.  Acetous  fermentation  consists  in  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
vinegar,  as  in  that  of  wine  into  vinegar. 

4.  Putrefactive  fermentation  consists  in  the  evolution  of  ammonia 
during  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances. 

5.  JYscous  fermentation  occurs  in  the  process  of  brewing,  when  the 
sugar  is  transformed  into  a mucilaginous  substance,  and  the  beer 
becomes  ropy. 

6.  Spontaneous  fermentation  occurs  in  tbe  fermentation  of  wine,  in 
which  the  process  of  crushing  the  grapes  impregnates  tbe  juice  with  so 
many  eerms  that  it  is  left  to  ferment  without  further  treatment. 

FERMKN  rS  DE  MAIjADIE.  Tbe  name  given  by  M.  I’asteurto 
the  organisms  tound  in  deteriorated  beer.  In  putrid  beer  tbe  organism 
is  a vibrio;  in  other  cases  the  organisms  present  a more  or  less  fila- 
mentary outline  very  dill'erent  from  the  spherical  granules  of  true  beer 
yeast. 

FERM  E'NTUM  (contr.  from  /eriu’;«c«/«w,  from  /errere,  to  boil). 
A ferment;  a substance  wbicb  possesses  the  power  of  commencing 
fermentation,  by  raising  and  sn-e/ling  the  mass  in  whiih  it  is  con- 
tained, as  yeast.  TUc  ferments  belong  to  the  albuminous  group,  or  such 
as  contain  much  nitrogen  in  their  com]iosition,  as  gluten. 

Fermentuni  cervisicB  (cerrisia  or  cerevisia.  beer).  Barm  or  veast  ; .a 
mass  of  microscopic  eryjitogamic  plants,  consisting  of  minute  nucleated 
cells  ; the  nuclei  appear  to  consist  of  a mass  of  granules  or  nucleoli  ; 
the  latter  are  called  by  Turpin  globuline. 

FEU  IUC\  .\'XOG  EN.  l'<  rri  Icganogen.  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  the  ferri.  yanidcs  or  ferrideyanides.  It  consists  of  two  equivalents  of 
ferrocyanogen  and  is  tribasic.’ 

. 1* ERRO-t  \ 'AN  1C  ACID.  A compound  of  cyanogen,  metallic 
iron,  and  hydrogen  ; also  called  ferruretted  chgazic  ewid.  Its  salts, 
formerly  c.alled  triple  Prussiates,  arc  now  termed"  ferro-eganates. 

FER1U)C\ A NOG EN.  'I'he  hyiiothetical  radical  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide  ot  potassium,  or  prussiate  of  potash,  ft  is  bibasic,  combining 
with  two  ennivalcnts  of  hydrogen  or  of  metals. 

FERRO  SUiU  and  FE'RRICUM.  The  former  of  these  names  has 
been  given  by  some  ebemists  to  the  diatomic,  tbe  latter  to  the  triatomic, 
iron  e.xisting  in  ferrous  compounds.  1.  The  yerroas  and  the /ern'e 
sulphates  arc  terms  synonymous  with  the  protosulphatc  and  the  per- 
^Iphate,  respectively  ; ycn-osoycr/ic  sulphate  being  the  name  given  by 
Uerzchus  to  a combination  of  the  ]uoto-  and  per-sulphatcs  of  iron.  2. 
Ihe /erroMs  and  theycn-i'c  oaides  arc  terms  often  substituted  for  the 
protoxide  and  the  sesquioxidc  of  iron,  respectively. 

I'ERRU'GO  (ycn-Mw,  iron  ; like  cerugo  from"  ees).  The  hydrated 
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sesquioxide  of  iron;  tlie  bestantidotc  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenious 
acid.  The  term  ferruginous  is  applied  to  certain  salts  and  mineral 
waters  which  contain  iron  ; also  to  a deep  blue  or  green  colour,  and  is 
then  synonymous  with  camlean. 

FE'RRUM.  Iron;  the  Mars  of  the  alchemists;  a whitish  gray 
metal,  found  native,  extracted  from  iron  ores,  existing  in  vegetables,  in 
the  blood  of  animals,  and  in  most  mineral  substances. 

1.  Ferrum  redactum.  Ferri  pul  vis.  Reduced  iron.  “ Metallic 
iron,  with  a variable  amount  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.” 

2.  Ferri  scobs.  Steel-filings  ; a mechanical  irritant.  See  Scobs. 

3.  Ferric  acid.  An  acid  known  only  in  combination  with  a base 
criWeA  ferrate,  as  that  of  potash,  baryta,  &c. 

FERTILIZA'TION  (fertilis,  from  ferre,  to  bear).  The  function 
of  the  pollen  of  plants  upon  the  pistil,  by  means  of  which  the  ovules  are 
converted  into  seeds. 

Cross  fertilization.  The  process  by  which  a pistil  is  fertilized,  not  by 
pollen  of  its  own,  but  by  that  of  another,  flower. 

FE'RVOR  (yeri'Cre,  to  boil).  A violent  and  scorching  heat.  Ardor 
denotes  an  excessive  heat ; calor,  a moderate  or  natural  heat.  Calor 
expresses  less  than  fervor,  and  fervor  less  than  ardor. 

FESTOONED  RINGS.  A popular  designation  of  the  fibrous 
zones  or  tendinous  eircles  which  surround  the  orifices  of  the  heart. 
Mr.  Savory  states  that  these  rings  are  the  result  of  the  attachment  of 
the  bases  of  the  valves  to  the  arterial  coat,  and  are  formed  by  an  inti- 
mate union  of  the  fibrous  tissue  composing  the  valves  with  the  elastic 
coat  of  the  artery. 

FEU  VOLAGE.  UitereWy , flying  fire ; the  French  term  for  the 
.■Estus  volaticus  of  the  earlier  writers,  for  the  erythema  volaticum  of 
Sauvages,  and  for  the  strophulus  volaticus  of  other  writers. 

FEVER.  An  affection  characterized  by  rigors,  increased  heat  of  the 
skin,  quick  pulse,  languor,  and  lassitude.  The  varieties  of  fever  are 
defined,  each  under  its  respective  designation.  The  following  tabular 
arrangement  is  taken  from  Tanner’s  “ Index  of  Diseases  — 


I.  Continued  Fever. 

1.  Simple  Fever,  or  Febricula. 

2.  Typhus  Fever. 

3.  Typhoid,  Enteric,  or  Pytho- 

genic  Fever. 

4.  Relapsing,  or  Famine  Fever. 

II.  Intermittent  Fever,  or 

Ague. 

III.  Remittent  Fever. 

1.  Simple  Remittent  Fever. 

2.  Yellow  Fever. 


IV.  Eruptive  Fevers. 

1.  Small-pox  or  Variola. 

2.  Cow-pox  or  Vaccinia. 

3.  Chicken-pox  or  Varicella. 

4.  Measles  or  Morbilli. 

o.  Scarlet  Fever  or  Scarlatina. 

6.  Erysipelas. 

7.  Plague. 


FEVER-POWDER,  JAMES’S.  Pulvis  Jacobi  vents.  A popular 
medicine  eommonly  called  James's  Powder,  and  consisting  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  oxidized  antimony.  It  is  similar  to  the  pulvis  antimonii 
compositus  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Fl'BR^  ARCIFO'RMES.  Arciform  fibres;  nerve-fibres  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  which  cross  the  corpus  olivare  obliquely — the 
“superficial  cerebellar  fibres”  of  Solly. 
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FIBRE  {fibra,  a filament,  perhaps  connected  with  fides,  a string). 
A filament,  or  thread,  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  composition,  as 
of  muscle,  of  flax,  of  .amianthus. 

1.  Animal  fibre.  The  filaments  which  compose  the  muscular  fasciculi, 
&c.  The  epithets  carneous  and  tendinous  are  sometimes  added,  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  fleshy  and  sinewy  fasciculi. 

2.  ]Foo(/y  fibre,  or  lignin.  The  fibrous  structure  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, one  of  the  most  elementary  forms  of  vegetable  tissue. 

FIBRIL.  A small  filament,  or  fibre,  as  the  ultimate  division  of  a 
nerve.  The  term  is  suggestive  of  a diminutive  form  of  fibra. 

FTBRIN  {jU>ra,  a fibre).  A nitrogenous  animal  compound,  closely 
allied  to  albumen,  existing  in  form  in  the  blood,  and  occurring, 

in  a slightly  modified  state,  in  muscle.  Fibrin  occurs  also  in  plants  ; 
when  obtained  from  wheaten  flour,  it  is  called  gltden. 

FIBRTNOGEN  {fibrin,  and  yivvdw,  to  produce).  An  unclassical 
term  for  a substance  contained  in  the  plasma  of  tbe  blood  and  other 
fluids,  resembling  globulin,  and  contributing  to  the  development  of 
fibrin. 

FIBRO-.  This  term,  occurring  in  the  compounds  fibro-cellidar, 
fihro-cystic.  &c.,  as  descriptive  of  varieties  of  tumor,  is  explained  under 
the  term  Tumor,  fibrosus. 

Fl'BllO-C  ARTILAGE.  Memhraniform  cartilage.  The  substance, 
intermediate  between  proper  cartilage  and  ligament,  which  constitutes 
the  base  of  the  ear,  determining  the  form  of  that  part,  and  composes 
the  rings  of  the  triichea,  the  epiglottis,  &c.  By  the  older  anatomists  it 
was  termed  ligamentous  cartilage  or  cartilaginiform  ligament.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  lig.ament  inciusted  with  gelatin. 

FI'BROII)  TUIMOR.  A tumor  in  which  tlie  cell-elements  have 
developed  themselves  into  a coarse  resemblance  of  fibres.  The  term 
recurrent,  sometimes  applied  to  this  variety  of  tumor,  is  perhaps  appli- 
cable to  any  other  variety. 

FIBROIN.  The  name  given  by  iMulder  to  the  nitrogenous  substance 
composing  the  fibre  of  silk.  Sponge  consists  of  a similar  material. 

FIBRO'MA  (fibra,  a fibre).  An  unclassical  term  for  a disease  in 
which  tubercles  are  formed  by  hypertrophy  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  skin.  Fibroma  corii  is  synonymous  with  molluscum  areolo-fibrosum. 

FI'BULA.  The  Latin  term  for  a clasp  or  pin,  corresponding  with 
the  Greek  nripovg,  pe/'one,  a bodkin.  1.  It  denotes,  in  anatomy,  the 
small,  slender  bone  of  the  leg,  which  swells  out  at  both  ends,  by  which 
it  is  firmly  attaclied  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia,  or  main  bone  of 
the  leg.  2.  The  term  fibula  is  also  applied  to  a surgical  instrument  for 
drawing  together  the  edges  of  a gaping  wound  {Celsus). 

Fibular  aspect.  An  aspect  towards  the  side  on  which  the  fibula  is 
situated.  The  term  fibulad  is  used,  adverbially,  to  signify  “ towards 
the  fibular  aspect."  See  page  32. 

FICUS.  A fig-tree;  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree;  .and,  hence,  a_^//-like 
growth,  cluaractcrized  by  a peduncle,  and  occurring  on  the  chin  (men- 
tagra)  and  other  parts  of  the  liody.  See  Sycosis. 

1.  Ficus,  in  pharm.acy,  is  the  dried  fruit  of  Ficus  Carica;  imported 
from  Smyrna.  Used  in  preparing  Conf.  Sennse — Hr.  Ph. 

2.  Ficus  unguium  is  a term  applied  to  a disease  of  the  nails,  in  which 
the  epidermis  of  the  margin  of  the  nail-follicle  recedes,  .and  exposes  the 
root  of  the  nail. 
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FIDGETS.  TUuhcdio.  A popular  term  derived  from  Julgcty,  pro- 
bably a corruption  of  fugitive,  and  denoting  general  restlessness,  with  a 
desire  of  changing  the  position. 

FIDICINA'LES  abarper).  Fidicinii.  Fiddler’s  muscles; 

a designation  of  the  lumbricales  of  the  band,  from  their  usefulness  in 
playing  upon  stringed  instruments.  » 

FIERY  SPOTS.  The  popul.ar  name  for  erythema  ehronicum,  ' 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  red  patches  on  tlie  face. 

FI'LAMENT  {filum,  a tliread).  A small  thread-like  structure,  or 
fibre,  as  that  of  a nerve,  &c.  Also,  the  thread-like  portion  of  the 
stamen,  which  supports  the  anther,  in  plants. 

FILA'RI  A MEDINE'NSIS.  A cadelminthous  worm  which  burrows 
under  the  skin  and  sub-cutaneous  tissues,  in  southern  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  India,  producing  the  irritation  called  malis  filaricB.  The 
specific  name  of  the  worm  is  derived  from  its  prevalence  in  the  country 
of  Medina,  in  Arabia.  It  is  also  called  dracunculus  Medinensis,  or 
Guinea-worm.  See  Dermatozna. 

FILIX  MAS.  The  Male  Shield  Fern  ; a species  referred  to  Aspi- 
dium,  to  Ne])hrodium,  and  to  Lastrea.  It  formed  the  basis  of  Madame 
Nouffer’s  remedy  for  e.xpelling  tape-worm.  Batso  found  an  acid,  and 
an  alkali,  called  ^/fetwa,  in  the  rhizome.  This  article  denotes,  in  the 
Br.  Ph.  18G7,  the  dried  rhizome  with  the  bases  of  the  footstalks  and 
portions  of  the  root-fibres  of  the  Aspidium  Filioc  mas. 

FILM.  A thin  skin  or  pellicle.  The  popular  term  for  opacity  of 
the  cornea.  See  Leucoma. 

FILTRA'TION  {fJtrum,  a filter).  The  operation  of  straining  fluids  * 
through  funnels  and  filters,  for  the  mechanical  separation  of  a fluid  from  L 
the  solid  particles  floating  in  it.  Chemical  filters  are  usually  made  of  I* 
unsized  or  blotting  paper  ; household  filters  %ene\sWy  Ae\>e\vi  upon  the  |H| 
passing  of  water  through  sand  or  small  pebbles  and  charcoal. 

FILTRUM.  A filler.  The  superficial  groove  along  the  upper  lip,  iHI 
from  the  partition  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  lip. 

Fl'LUM  TERMINA'LE.  A terminal  thread;  the  slender  liga- 
ment  formed  by  tlie  prolongation  of  ihe/n’a  mater  at  the  lower  conical 
extremity  of  the  spinal  cord.  bS 

Fl'jMBRIiE.  A plural  noun  connected  with and  denoting  the 
extremity  of  anything,  especially  if  separated  into  shreds  and  filaments; 
a border,  edge,  or  fringe  ; and,  hence,  the  frmge  XWe  extremity  of  the 
Fallopian  tube. 

FINCHAM’S  SOLUTION.  A solution  of  chloride  of  lime  for  IB 
purifying  and  disinfecting  purposes.  To  be  diluted  with  forty  waters. 

FIRE-ANNirilLATOR.  An  apparatus  for  extinguishing  flame  by 
the  production  of  steam  and  carbonic  acid.  VB 

FIRE-DAMP.  A gas  evolved  in  coal-mines,  consisting  almost 
solely  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  See  Choke-damp.  ■ 

FI  RE-DAMP  INDICATOR.  A small  apparatus,  constructed  on  ■ 
the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  by  which  the  ])rcsence  of  very  small  I 
quantities  of  fire-damp  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen  maybe  detected  ■ 

in  mines.  I 

FIREMAN'S  RESPIRATOR.  A combination  of  Dr.  Tyndall  s 1 
respirator  of  cotton-wool  moistened  with  glycerine,  and  Dr.  Stcnhousc  s i 
charcoal  respirator.  Armed  with  this  apparatus,  a man  may  remain  a , 


long  time  in  the  densest  smoke. 
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FIRMNESS.  A term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  deteimination, 
persevernnce,  and  steadiness  of  purpose.  Its  oigan  is  situated  at  the 
very  top  of  the  head,  extending  to  an  equal  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
median  line. 

FISH-GLUE.  Isinglass;  a glue  jireparcd  from  the  air-bladder  or 
S0U7id  of  different  kinds  of  fish.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

FISH-SKIN  DISEASE.  A charactcribtic  designation  of  a horny 
condition  of  the  skin.  See  Ichthyosis. 

FISSION  ( fissio,a,  cleaving).  Fissurotion.  A process  of  non-sexnal 
reproduction,  by  which  the  new  structures  are  produced  by  a division  of 
the  body  of  the  original  organism  into  separate  parts,  which  may  remain 
in  connexion,  or  may  undeigo  detachment.  See  Gemmation. 

FISSU'RA  {findere,  to  cleave).  A cleft  or  fissure.  In  Anatomy. 
the  term  is  applied  to  a slit  which  travcises  the  substance  of  a bone,  or 
which  separates  the  two  ])ortions  of  a soft  part.  In  Pathology,  the  term 
denotes  certain  lesions  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes. 

1.  Fissura  Glaseri.  A fissure  situated  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
glenoid  fossa. 

2.  Fissura  longitudinulis.  A deep  fissure  observed  in  the  median 
line  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain,  occupied  by  the  falx  cerebri  of 
the  dura  mater. 

3.  Fissura  palpebrarum.  The  elliptical  space  left  between  the  eye- 
lids when  these  arc  drawn  open.  The  angles  of  this  fissure  are  the 
canthi. 

4.  Fissura  Silrii.  The  fissure  which  separates  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  It  lodges  the  middle  cerebral 
artery. 

5.  Fissura  tra/isrersa  magna.  The  great  transverse  fissure,  which 
e.xtends  beneath  the  hemisphere  of  one  side  of  the  brain  to  the  same 
point  on  tlic  opposite  side. 

6.  Fissura  umbilicatis.  The  groove  of  the  umbilic.al  vein,  situated 
hetween  the  large  and  small  lobes,  at  the  under  and  fore  part  of  the 
liv^r,  whicli,  in  the  fci'tus,  eontains  the  umbilical  vein. 

7.  Fissure  of  Bichat.  The  name  given  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the 
brain,  from  tlie  opinion  of  Bichat  that  it  was  here  that  the  arachnoid 
entered  into  tlie  ventricles. 

tS.  lussitre  of  Rolando.  A fissure  of  the  brain  forming  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  tlie  frontal  and  parietal  lobes. 

9.  I issurcs  of  the  spmal  cord.  These  are  the  anterior  median,  on 
the  anterior  surface  ; and  the  posterior  median,  corresponding  to  the 
preceding,  but  existing  only  in  the  iqijier  part  of  the  cervical  and  in  the 
lumbar  portion  of  tlie  cord. 

10.  Fissure  of  the  spleen.  'I  he  groove  which  divides  the  inner  surface 
of  the  spleen.  It  is  filled  by  vessels  and  fat. 

FI'S  lU  LA.  A pipe  to  carry  water ; hence  it  denotes  a.  pipe-like 
i sore,  witli  a narrow  orifice,  and  witliont  disposition  to  heal. 

1.  Fistula  in  ano.  A fistulous  tract  by  tlie  side  of  the  rectum,  the 
result  of  abscess.  Those  cases  in  wliirli  the  matter  has  made  its  escape, 
by  one  or  more  openings  tlirough  the  skin  only,  are  called 6/in(fe.rfcr»u/ 
fislulis  ; those  in  which  the  discharge  has  been  made  into  the  cavity  of 
the  intestine,  without  any  orifice  in  the  skin,  are  named  WintZ  intcriial ; 
ami  those  wliich  have  an  oiicning  both  through  the  skin  and  into  the 
gut,  are  called  com  pile  tc  fistula; . 
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2.  Fistula  in  pcrincEO.  Fistula  in  the  course  of  the  perinocuin,  Bome-  i 

times  extending  to  the  urethra,  bladder,  vagina,  or  rectum.  M 

3.  Fistula  cornea.  This  is  the  result  of  a penetrating  wound  of  the 
cornea,  which  has  remained  unhealed,  but  has  become  closed  over  by  the  ' 
conjunctiva.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  aqueous  humor  escapes  from 
the  anterior  chamber,  and  elevates  tbe  conjunctiva  in  the  form  of  avesicle. 

4.  Fistzda,fcecal.  Artificial  anus.  A name  given  to  that  state  of  the 
parts  in  artificial  anus,  in  which  the  external  aperture  is  very  small, 
and  the  passage  communicating  from  it  to  the  intestine  is  rather  long. 

This  is  also  tevmei]  fistula  stercorosa  and  anus  notlius. 

5.  Fistula  lacrymalis.  A fistulous  opening  at  the  inner  corner  of  the 
eye,  communicating  with  the  lacrymal  sac. 

6.  Fistula  lymphalis.  Lymphatic  fistula.  Fistula  of  the  absorbent 
system,  connected  with  foreign  bodies  and  concretions. 

7.  Fistula,  rectal.  A fistulous  opening  between  the  rectum  and  the 
bladder  in  men  ; between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina  in  women.  The 
varieties  are  termed  recto-vesical,  e7itero-vayi/ial,  and  recto-vaginal. 

8.  Fistula  vesicant  inter  et  intestina.  Vesico-intestinal  fistula.  A 
fistulous  opening  between  the  bladder  and  the  intestines. 

9.  Fistula  salivosa.  Salivary  fistula.  Fistula  occasioned  by  perfora- 
tion of  the  Stenonian  duct  by  a wound  or  ulcer,  allowing  the  saliva  to 
dribble  out  on  the  cheek. 

FIT.  A fact  or  feat,  an  act,  afifect,  or  effect ; and  hence  applied  to 
particular  acts  or  effects,  as  to  a sudden  attack  of  disease,  as  of  apople.xy; 
to  a transient  impulse,  as  of  passion  or  of  laughter.  Or,  the  term  may 
be  derived  from  fight,  indicating  a struggle  nr  conflict  with  nature. 

Life  is  said  to  be  a '^fitful  fever.” 

FIXED  AIR.  A name  formerly  given  by  chemists  to  the  air  which 
was  extracted  from  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies,  now  called  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

FIXED  BODIES.  Substances  which  do  not  evaporate  by  heat,  as 
the  fired,  opposed  to  the  volatile,  oils ; or  non-metallic  elements,  which 
can  neither  be  fused  nor  volatilized,  as  carbon,  silicon,  and  boron.  This 
property  of  resistance  is  called  firrity. 

FIXED  OILS.  A class  of  oils  which  may  be  heated  to  nearly  500° 
Fahr.,  without  undergoing  material  change,  and  are  thus  distinguished  ’ . 
from  the  essential  oils,  which  undergo  perfect  volatilization  at  much  ■ 
lower  temperatures. 

FLAGE'LLUM  (Lat.  a young  br.anch  or  shoot).  A runner;  along, 
slender,  procumbent  branch,  which  developes  a leaf-bud  from  its  upper 
surface,  and  roots  from  its  under  surface,  at  each  node,  each  vegetating 
node  becoming  a perfect  plant,  as  in  strawberry. 

FLAME  {flamma).  The  combustion  of  an  explosive  tnixture  of 
inflammable  gas,  or  vapour,  with  air.  A simple  flame,  as  that  of  hydro- 
gen, involves  only  one  phenomenon  of  combustion  ; a compound  fl.ame 
involves  more  than  one  phenomenon;  thus,  the  flame  of  olefiant  gas  y 
involves  the  conversion  of  hydrogen  into  water  and  of  carbon  into  car-  » 
bonic  acid.  ' 

FLASHING-POINT.  The  temperature  at  which  a substance,  as 
petroleum,  must  be  warmed  before  its  vapour  can  be  ignited. 

FLAT  FOOT.  Valgtis  spurites.  Splay  foot.  A deformity  of  the 
foot  owing  to  a sinking  of  the  tarsal  arch,  from  relaxation  of  the  sup- 
porting ligaments.  See  Club-foot. 
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FLATULENCE  {finliis,  a gentle  breeze).  Tympanites ; Meteorism. 
The  state  of  being  flatulent,  or  aft'ected  with  an  accumulation  oijluius, 
or  gases  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

FLAX.  A substance  prepared  from  the  fibrous  portion  of  tbe  bark 
of  Lintim  vsitalissimum.  The  sliort  fibres  which  are  removed  in  heck- 
ling constitute  tuic.  Of  flax  is  made  linen,  and  tliis,  when  scraped, 
constitutes  lint. 

FLESH-FORMING  FOODS.  Substances  found  in  both  the 
lanimaland  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which, being  taken  intothe  body,  form 
those  tissues  by  means  of  which  we  think  and  move.  These  foods  are 
called  nutritious  ; and  they  .are  not  only  nutritious,  but  also  nitro- 
igcnous,  so  c.alled  from  the  fact  tliat  they  contain,  in  addition  to  carbon, 
liydrogen,  and  o.xygen — nitroeen  in  combination,  as  a distinct  clement 
of  their  composition.  The  three  most  important  forms  of  these  foods 
are  albumen,  fibrine,  .and  c.ascine. 

FLEXIBILITY  {fle,nhilis,  jiliant).  The  property  by  which  bodies 
yield  transversely,  on  the  application  of  force.  It  must  be  distinguished 
from  elasticity,  as  flexible  bodies  do  not  necessarily  recover  their  origi- 
nal figures  and  positions  on  the  removal  of  the  force. 

FLEXION  ( /lea-iu,  a bending).  The  bending  of  a limb,  as  opposed 
to  extension.  “ That  motion  of  a joint  which  gives  the  distal  member 
a continually  decreasing  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  proximate  part.” — 
Webster. 


^ FLEXION,  FORCIBT.E.  A mode  of  treating  certain  cases  of 
aneurysm,  by  compressing  the  artery  and  the  aneurysm  by  forcible 
flexion  of  the  contiguous  joint.  See  Compression,  diyital. 

FLE'XOR  {Jlectere,  to  bend).  A muscle  which  bends  the  p.art  into 
which  it  is  inserted.  Its  .antagonist  is  termed  extensor. 

FLINT.  Silex.  A mineral,  consisting  of  silicious  earth,  nearly 
pure.  Liquor  of  flints,  or  liquor  silicum,  is  a name  formerly  given  to 
the  solution  of  silicated  alkali.  It  is  sometimes  called  silicate  of  potash, 
silica  being  regarded  as  an  acid. 

FLOCCT  VOLITA'NTES.  Aluscce  Volitantes.  A symptom  con- 
sisting in  the  appearance  of  objects,  such  as  locks  of  wool,  or  flics, 
before  the  eves. 

FLOCCITA'TIO  (yZoccvw,  a lock  of  wool).  Curpliologia.  Picking 
the  bed  clothes  ; an  alarming  symptom  in  acute  diseases. 

FLO'CeULENT  SPUTA.  That  condition  of  the  sputa  in  jihthisis, 
in  which  they  resemble  irregular  balls  of  flock  or  wool. 

FLO'CeULUS  (dim.  of  fhccus,  a tuft  of  wool).  Lohiis  7ierri 
pneumoaastrici.  A term  applied  to  the  pneumogastric  lobule  of  the 
cerebellum  ; its  form  is  that  ot  a small  foliated  or  lamellated  tuft. 

FLOODING.  Uterine  haemorrhage ; an  excessive  dischai’gc  of 
blood  from  the  uterus,  occurring  either  in  the  puerperal  state,  or  from 
disease. 

FLO'RA  (Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowere).  A conventional  term 
applied  by  naturalists  to  all  the  plants  of  a particular  district,  and 
subject  to  the  same  specialities  as  the  term  Fauna.  Sec  Fauna. 

hLO'RES  (pi.  of  flos,  fh)  ris).  Flowers ; a term  formerly  used 
to  denote  sucti  bodies  as  assume  a pulverulent  form  by  sublimation 
or  crystallization,  as  flares  benzoes,  benzoic  acid;  Hores  sulphuris,  sub- 
limed sulphur  ; yfores  Mariiales,  ammoniated  iron  ■,  flares  zinci,  oxide 
of  zinc  \ /lures  unlimonii,  the  teroxide  of  antimonv,  «kc. 
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FLORES  UN'GUIUM.  A figurative  designation  of  the  small, 
white,  roundish  spots,  frequently  observed  upon  the  nails.  They  are 
less  elegantly  termed  mendacia,  lies. 

FLO'RET.  Diminutive  of  flower ; a term  applied  to  the  small 
flowers  which  compose  the  capitula,  or  flower-heads,  of  the  Composite. 
They  are  sometimes  called  /Zosc;i/es,  a diminutive  of  the  Latin  flores. 

FLOS  jERUGINIS.  Cupri  acetas,  or  acetate  of  copper,  commonly 
called  distilled  or  crystallized  verdigris. 

FLOS  FERRL  “ Flower  of  iron  a term  applied  to  arragonite, 
or  prismatic  carbonate  of  lime,  consisting  of  numerous  fibrous  ciystals, 
of  a satin-like  lustre,  radiating  from  a centre  ; and  further  interesting, 
in  a chemical  point  of  view,  as  presenting  carbonate  of  lime  differing 
in  its  system  of  crystallization  from  that  of  the  common  calc-spar. 

FLOWER.  AYos.  That  part  of  a pl.ant  which  contains  the  organs 
of  reproduction.  It  consists  generally  of  a calyx,  a corolla,  stamens, 
and  a pistil ; the  latter  two  organs  are  essential  to  a flower  ; the  former 
two  are  unessential.  Composite  floiccrs  are  collections  of  flowers,  or 
florets,  in  a dense  head,  constituting  a capitidum  or  anthodium. 

FLOWERS.  A term  invented  by  the  alchemists,  and  still  in  use 
to  denote  the  light  flocculeut  sublimates  obtained  by  heating  volatile 
solids  in  close  vessels,  as  flowers  of  sulphur,  of  benzoin,  and  of  anti- 
mony. 

FLUATE.  A terra  formerly  applied  to  a compound  of  ^‘fluoric 
acid  but  this  acid  is  now  termed  hydrofluoric,  and  its  compounds  are 
called  fluorides. 

FLUCTUA'TION  {fluctuare,  to  rise  in  waves).  The  perceptible 
motion  communicated  to  pus  or  other  fluids  by  pressure  or  percussion. 
The  possession  of  the  tactus  eruditus  constitutes  the  practitioner’s  skill 
in  ascertaining  the  presence  of  fluids  in  parts. 

Fluctuation.,  supterfleial  (peripherique).  A new  mode  of  detecting 
abdominal  effusions,  described  by  M.  Tarral. 

FLUID  OF  COTU'iN'NIUS.  A thin,  gelatinous  fluid,  found  in  the 
bony  cavities  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear;  so  called  from  tlie  name  of 
the  anatomist  who  first  distinctly  described  it.  It  has  been  also  called 
aqua  lahyrinthi ; and,  by  Breschet,  the  perilymph. 

FLUl'DITY(/ftrere,  to  flow).  The  state  of  bodies  when  their  parts 
are  very  readily  movable  in  all  directions  with  respect  to  one  another. 
There  is  a partial  fluidity,  in  which  the  particles  are  condensed  or 
thickened  into  a coherent,  though  tremulous  mass  ; jellies  are  of  tins 
kind,  and  may  be  considered  as  holding  a middle  place  between  liquiils 
and  solids.  The  heat  requisite  to  the  fluid  condition  of  a body  is 
termed  heat  of  fluidity. 

FLUIDS.  Substances  which  have  the  quality  of  fluidity,  .and  arc, 
in  consequence,  of  no  fixed  shape.  They  are  divided  into  gaseous 
and  the  liquid — otherwise  expressed  by  the  terms  elastic  and  inelastic 
fluids,  respectively.  The  term  permanently  elastic  is  no  longer  applied 
to  certain  fluids,  formerly  so  considered,  carbonic  acid  gas  having  been 
reduced  to  the  liquid,  and  even  to  the  solid  form.  . 

FLUOR  ALBUS.  Literally,  white  flow  or  discharge.  A Latin 
expression  for  the  Greek  term  lettcorrhoea,  or  English  whites. 

FLUORE'SCENCE.  A phenomenon  discovered  by  Prof.  Stokes, 
in  1852,  by  which  the  invisible  chemical  rays  of  the  blue  end  of  the 
solar  spectrum  become  luminous,  when  sent  through  uranium  glass,  oi 
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soluticns  of  quinine,  liorse-cliestnnt  Lark,  or  datura  stramonium.  The 
blue  colour  is  owing,  according  to  Biewster,  to  inlemul  dispersion  ; 
Herschel  refers  it  to  epipolic  dispersion  (ETrnro/\»i,  surface).  See 
Calorescence. 

FLU'ORINE.  A gaseous  element  obtained  from  fluor-spar,  related 
to  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  Combined  with  calcium,  it  forms  ^«or-sjoa?', 
Derbyshire  spar,  or  fluoride  of  calcium.  See  [Ii/drojiiwric  Acid. 

FLUOR-SPAR.  Fluor,  Fluate  of  lime,  Derbyshire  Spar,  or,  more 
strictly, /hront/e  of  calcium,  a mineral  substance,  found  in  the  teeth,  in 
bones,  and  in  the  ashes  of  plants. 

FLUX  { fiuere,  to  flow).  A discharge  ; another  term  for  diarrhoea. 
Bloody  flu.c  is  synonymous  with  dysentery. 

FLUX,  CHEMICAL  (fluere,  to  flow).  A substance  or  mixture 
frequently  employed  to  assist  tlie /k<to»  of  minerals.  Alkaline  flu.xes 
.are  generally  used,  which  render  the  earthy  mixtures  fusible  by  con- 
verting them  into  glass. 

1.  Crude  Fhur.  A mixture  of  nitre  and  crystals  of  tartar,  which  is 
put  into  the  crucible  with  the  mineral  intended  to  be  fused. 

2.  White  Flu.r.  A mixture  formed  by  projecting  equal  parts  of  nitre 
and  tartar  into  an  ignited  crucible. 

3.  Blach  Flux.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  ; the  tartar  is  double  of  the  nitre. 

FLU'XION  (JIuerc,  to  flow).  A name  for  catarrh.  A determina- 
tion or  flow  of  blood  with  unusual  force  to  any  part,  as  to  the  head. 

FLUXUS  C.\P1  LLO'RUM.  A term  applied  by  Celsus  to 
Alopecia,  or  the  falling  off  of  the  hair.  Parts  entirely  deprived  of  liair 
were  called  by  him  area;  by  Sauv.ages,  this  affection  was  termed 
alopecia  areata ; and  by  M'illan,  ;iorrb/o  deculvans.  When  universal, 
it  is  designated,  in  French,  la  pelade. 

FQ-ITAL  SUtlFACE  OF  THE  PLACENTA.  A term  applied 
in  contradistinction  to  the  uterine  or  maternal  surface. 

FCETICIDE  (feetus,  .and  cadcre,  to  kill).  The  destruction  of  the 
foetus  in  utero,  commonly  called  criminal  abortion. 

FG^  I'OR  (^fwlere,  to  stink).  J)ysndia.  A strong  offensive  smell. 

FQiTU.S.  The  young  of  any  .animal.  The  child  in  utero,  after  the 
fourth  month.  At  an  earlier  period,  it  is  commonly  called  the  embryo. 
The  term  feetus  is  also  applied  .adjcctively  to  animals  whicli  .are 
pregnant.  Tlie  term  is  probably  derived  from  the  old  verb  fuo,  for 
sum,  and  the  common  sufll.x  -tus. 

Feetus  syreniformis.  8yren-like  fietus  ; a congcnit.al  malformation 
resulting  from  coalescence  of  the  lower  extremities  of  the  feetus. 

bO  LLV  Cb.REBE  LLl  (^folium,  any  sort  of  leaf).  An  assemblage 
of  gray  laniime  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

FOljlA'l  lO.V  {folium,  a leaf).  Vernation.  The  manner  in  which 
the  young  leaves  are  arranged  within  the  le.af  bud. 

1‘0'LLICLE  (folltculus,  a small  bag  or  sack  ; dim.  of  fullis,  a pair 
of  bellows).  Literally,  a little  bag,  or  scrip  of  leather  ; in  anatomy  a 
very  minute  secreting  cavity.  ' ’ 

Follieles  of  Licberkuhn.  Microscopic  foramina,  depressions,  or 
small  pouches  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  so  nu- 
merous that,  when  sufficiently  magnified,  they  give  to  the  membrane 
tne  appearance  of  a sieve. 

2.  Sebaceous  Follicles.  Small  cavities,  situated  in  the  skin,  which 
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supply  the  cuticle  with  an  oily  or  sebaceous  fluid,  by  minute  ducts 
opening  upon  the  surface. 

3.  Mucous  Follicles.  These  are  situated  in  the  mucous  membranes 
chiefly  that  of  the  intestines.  See  Gland.  ’ 

FOLLICLE  IN  PLANTS.  A one-celled,  one-valved,  superior 
fruit,  dehiscent  by  one  suture,  usually  the  ventral,  as  in  caltha.  The 
term  double  follicle  is  applied  by  Mirbel  to  the  conceptaculum  of  other 
writers,  and  consists  of  a two-celled,  superior  fruit,  separating  into  two 
portions,  the  seeds  of  which  do  not  adhere  to  marginal  placentae,  as  in 
the  follicle,  but  separate  from  their  placentae,  and  lie  loose  in  each  cell 
as  in  Asclepias.  See  Capsule. 

FOLLI'CULAR  ELEVATIONS.  The  name  given  by  Rayer  to 
the  miliary  or  pearly  tubercules  of  other  writers.  Mr.  E.  Wilson  terms 
them  sebaceous  miliary  hdiercles. 

FOLLI'CULAR  ENTERI'TIS.  A synonym  for  e»ferrc/ci'er,  de- 
rived from  the  ulceration  which  always  commences  in  the  solitary  or 
agminated  glands.  But  these  are  not  the  07dy  “ follicular  glands  ” in 
the  intestinal  canal. 

FOLLI'CULAR  TUMORS.  Empliyma  encystis.  Sebaceous 
tumors,  comprising  the  atheromatous,  the  melicerous,  and  the  stcato- 
matous  varieties. 

FOLLICULI'TIS  (folliculus,  a small  bag  or  sack;  a follicle).  An 
unclassical  term  for  inflammation  of  a follicle. 

FOMENTA'TIO  {fovere,  to  keep  warm).  Fomentum;  Fotus. 
The  application  of  flannel,  or  spongio-piline,  wet  with  warm  water,  or 
some  medicinal  concoction,  to  a part  of  the  body.  Dry  fomerdation 
consists  in  the  application  of  warmth  without  moisture,  hy  means  of  a 
hot  brick  wrapped  in  flannel,  of  a bag  of  hot  chamomile  flowers,  &c. 

FOMES  {fovere,  to  warm,  keep  warm).  Literally,  touchwood,  fuel. 
This  term  is  generally  applied  to  substances  imbued  with  contagion. 
Fornes  ventriculi  is  another  name  for  hypochondriasis. 

FONTANE'LLA  (dim.  of fontana,a  spring).  Bregma.  .A  little 
fountain.  'The  space  left  in  the  head  of  an  infant,  where  the  frontal 
and  occipital  bones  join  the  parietal  ; it  is  also  called  fons  pulsatilis,a.nii 
commonly  mould.  The  term  fontanel  is  sometimes  applied  to  an  issue 
for  the  discharge  of  humors  from  the  body  ; in  this  sense  it  is  syno- 
nymous with/bn<rc«te. 

FONTl'CULUS  (dim.  of  fons,  a fountain).  A little  fountain;  an 
issue;  a small  ulcer  artificially  produced  for  keeping  up  a discharge. 
See  Issue-peas. 

FOOD-STUFFS,  VITAL.  A general  term  for  the  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  which  are  used  as  food.  'These  are  the  proteids, 
the  fats,  and  the  amyloids.  Water  and  salts  constitute  the  mineral 
food-stuffs.  The  amyloids  and  fats  are,  moreover,  termed  heat-pro- 
ducers ; the  proteids,  tissue-formers. 

FORA'MEN  (forare,  to  bore).  Literally,  an  opening  made  into 
any  substance  by  boring ; and,  hence,  an  opening  made  into  various 
parts  of  the  human  body — withoid  boring.  In  the  beautiful  language  of 
the  great  Roman  orator,  the  organs  of  tlie  senses  are  not  only  “ fenestras 
animi,”  the  windows  of  the  mind,  but  ^'foramina  ilia  quas  patent  ad 
animum  a corpore.”  See  Fossa. 

1.  Foramen  ccecum.  'The  blind  hole  at  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the 
frontal  bone,  so  called  from  its  not  perforating  the  bone,  or  leading  to 
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any  cavity.  Also,  the  designation  of  a little  sulcus,  situated  between 
the  corpora  pyramidalia  and  the  pons  Varolii. 

2.  Foramen  ccBcuin  of  Morgagni.  A deep  mucous  follicle  situated 
at  the  meeting  of  the  papilla;  circumvallatas  upon  the  middle  of  the  root 
of  the  tongue. 

3.  Foramen  commune  anterius,  ox  foramen  of  Monro.  An  opening 
under  the  arch  of  tlie  fornix,  by  which  the  lateral  ventricles  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  with  the  third  ventricle,  and  with  the  infniulibu- 
lum.  From  the  last  circumstance  it  is  also  called  iter  ad  injundi- 
buhim. 

4.  Foramen  commmie  po.iteriim.  An  opening  between  the  middle 
and  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  brain — the  origin  of  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius  or  iter  a tertio  ad  (juartum  ventricuhim. 

5.  Foramen  incisivum.  The  opening  immediately  behind  the  incisor 
teeth. 

6.  Foramen  magnum  occipitis.  The  great  opening  at  the  under  and 
fore  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 

7.  Foramen  ohtimdor,  or  thyroid.  A large  oval  interval  between 
the  ischium  and  the  pubes. 

8.  Foramen  ovale.  An  oval  opening  situated  in  the  partition  which 
separates  the  right  and  left  auricles,  in  the  fretus;  it  is  also  called  the 
foramen  of  Botal.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  an  oval  aperture  com- 
municating between  the  tympanum  and  the  vestibule  of  the  ear. 

9.  Foramen  rotundum.  The  round,  or,  more  correctly,  triangular 
aperture  of  the  middle  car.  This,  and  the  preceding  term,  are,  respec- 
tively, synonymous  with  fenestra  oralis  and  rotunda. 

10.  Foramen  saphenum.  An  oval  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  which 
gives  passage  to  the  internal  saphenous  vein. 

11.  Foramen  supra-orbitarium.  The  ujipcr  orbitary  hole,  situated  on 
the  rid^  over  which  the  eye-brow  is  placed. 

12.  Foramen  Vesidii.  An  indistinct  hole,  situated  between  the 
foramen  rotundum  and  foramen  ovale  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  particu- 
larly pointed  out  by  Vesalius. 

13.  Foramen  of  Soemmering,  or  foramen  centrale.  A circular 
foramen  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  retina,  exactly  in  the  axis  of  vision. 

14.  Foramen  of  Winsloie.  An  apcrture»situatcd  behind  the  capsule 
of  Glisson,  first  described  by  AVinslow,  and  forming  a communica- 
tion between  the  large  sac  of  the  omentum  and  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

15.  Foramina  Thebesii.  Minute  pore-like  openings,  by  which  the 
venous  blood  exhales  directly  from  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart 
into  the  auricle,  without  entering  the  venous  current.  They  were 
originally  described  by  Thebesius. 

FORA'MEN,  IN  BOTANY  (forare,  to  pierce).  An  opening;  a 
passage  observed  at  the  apex  of  the  ovule  in  plants,  and  comprising 
both  the  exostome  and  the  endostome. 

FORCEPS.  A pair  of  tongs, 'or  pincers;  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting the  feetus.  The  artery  or  dissecting  forceps  is  used  for  taking 
up  the  mouths  of  arteries,  &c.  Celsus  uses  the  word  forfe.v  for  a pair 
ot  pincers  for  the  extraction  of  teeth. 

^ ''  For-ceps,  from  foris  and  capere,  the  first  syllable  referring  to  the 

opening’  or  'door’  which  this  instrument  makes  in  order  to  grasp 
the  object.” — Smith's  Dictionary. 
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FORCEPS  CO'RPORIS  CALLO'SI.  A designation  of  the  fibres 
which  curve  backwards  into  the  posterior  lobes  from  the  posterior 
border  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

FORCES  OF  MEDICINES.  The  active  forces  of  medicines,  or 
those  which  reside  in  the  medicines  themselves,  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  reside  in  the  organism,  are  of  three  kinds  : — 

1.  Physical  forces.  These  act  by  weight,  cohesion,  e.xternal  form, 
motion,  &c.,  and  produce  two  classes  of  effects — the  'physical  and  the 
vital ; tlie  entire  effect  may  be  termed  physico-vital. 

2.  Chemical  forces.  These  act  by  their  mutual  affinities,  combine 
with  the  organic  constituents,  and  act  as  caustics,  escharotics,  or  irri- 
tants ; the  entire  effect  may  be  termed  chemico-vital. 

3.  Dynamical  forces.  These  are  neither  physical  nor  chemical 
merely,  but  exercise  a powerful  influence  over  the  organism,  as  mag- 
Qctisin  electricity  &c 

FORE'NSIC  MEDICINE.  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  science 
of  the  application  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  therapeutics  to  the 
determination  of  cases  in  law. 

FORGE-WATER.  The  water  into  which  the  blacksmith  has 
plunged  his  hot  iron,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  it.  It  is  a popular 
remedy  as  a lotion  for  Aphthae,  &c.  It  contains  sulphate  of  iron. 

-FORM  {forma,  likeness).  A Latin  termination,  denoting  resem- 
blance, and  synonymous  with  the  Greek  term  -id.  Thus  ali-^m, 
wing-like,  is  the  same  as  pterygo-t(Z ,-  falci-/br?«,  scythe-like,  as  dre- 
pano-ft/  ; and  ensi^brm,  sword-like,  as  xipho-frf. 

FORMI'CA.  Literally,  an  ant.  A term  applied  by  the  Arabians 
to  Hei-pes,  from  its  creeping  progress. 

1.  Formication.  A sensation  of  creeping  in  a limb,  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  occasioned  by  pressure  or  affection  of  a nerve. 

2.  Formic  Acid.  The  acid  of  ants;  a transparent  colourless  liquid; 
it  is  the  first  term  of  a series  of  homologous  acids  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  alcohols. 

3.  Formyl.  A hypothetical  radical  of  a series  of  compounds,  one  of 
which  is  formic  acid. 

FO'RMULA  (dim.  of /bma,  a form).  A prescription  ; the  mode 
of  preparing  medicines.  F.prmula:  are  of  two  kinds  : extemporaneous 
or  magistral  formula;  are  those  constructed  by  the  practitioner  on  the 
instant;  officinal formidw  are  those  published  in  pharmacopoeias  or  by 
other  authority. 

1.  Formulae  are  also  termed  simple  and  compound.  A simple 
formula  consists  of  only  one  officinal  (simple  or  compound)  prepara- 
tion. A compound  formula  consists  of  two  or  more  officinal  preparations. 
See  Prescription. 

2.  Formulae,  chemical.  1.  The  name  given  to  symbols  employed  in 

chemistry  to  represent  elements,  as  C,  for  carbon,  Ilg,  for  mercury, 
&c.  2.  A chemical  formula  of  a compound  body,  which  merely  c.x- 

presses  the  elements  present  and  their  total  respective  quantities,  is 
said  to  be  an  irrational  or  empirical  formula.  3.  A chemical  formula 
which  represents  the  structure  of  a compound  or  the  grouping  of  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  called  a rational  formula. 

FO'RNIX.  Literally,  an  arched  vault.  A triangular  lamina  of 
white  substance,  extending  into  each  lateral  ventricle  and  terminating 
in  two  crura,  which  arch  downwards  to  the  base  of  the  brain. 
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FO'SSA  (Jossus,  from /bdeve,  to  dig).  A ditcli  or  trench,  made  hy 
digging.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  a little  depression  or  sinus  made 
in  the  human  body—  u'ithoid  digging.  See  Foramen. 

1.  Fossa  hgaldidea  (llaXos,  glass,  eidos,  likeness).  The  cup-likc 

depression  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  humor  in  which  the 
crystalline  lens  is  embedded.  , v 

2.  Fossa  innominata.  The  space  between  the  hcli.v  and  antihelix. 

3.  Fossa  ischio-redalis.  A depression  in  the  deej)  layer  or  proper 
perineal  fascia,  bounded  externally  by  the  ischia  and  internal  obturator 
muscles,  and  behind  by  the  g'utaii  maximi. 

4.  Fossa  luergina/is  (lacryma,  a tear).  A depression  in  the  frontal 
bone  for  the  reception  of  the  lacryinal  gland. 

5.  Fossa  navicularis  (navicnla,  a little  boat).  I he  superficial 
depression  which  separates  the  two  roots  of  the  antihelix.  Also  the 
dilatation  towards  the  extremity  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra. 
Also,  the  name  of  a small  cavity  immediately  within  the  fourchette. 

6.  Fossa  ovalis.  The  oval  depression  presented  by  the  septum  of 
the  right  auricle. 

7.  Fossa  pituitaria  (pitnita,  phlegm).  The  sella  turcica,  or  cavity  in 
the  sphenoid  bone  for  receiving  the  pituitary  body. 

8.  Fossa  scaphoides  (a'ant/ol,  a little  boat,  ilSos,  likeness).  A term 
synonymous  with /ossa  mn-icularis. 

9.  Possa  Si/lvii.  A designation  of  the  fifth  ventricle  of  the  biain. 

FO'SSIL  A'LKALI.  The  monocarbonatc  or  neutral  carbonate  of 

soda,  also  termed  mild  mineral  alkali,  subcarbonatc  of  soda,  or  com- 
monly carbonate  of  soda. 

FO'TUS  {/orere,  to  warm).  Fomentum.  A warming,  a fomenting. 
Pliny  writes,  “ Decoctnm  cornm  cceliacos  jiivat  et  potione  ct  fotii." 

FOUli-T.'VlLED  BANDAGE.  A bandage  for  the  forehead,  face, 
and  jaws.  The  terms  had  and  tail  are  used  synonymously  by  writcis  ; 
hence,  this  bandage  is  sometimes  called  the  sling  tviili  four  heads. 

FOURCHETTE  (a  fork).  1.  Frcemtm  labioruin.  The  name  of 
the  thin  commissure,  by  which  the  labia  majora  of  the  pudendum  unite 
together.  2.  An  instrument  for  raising  and  supporting  the  tongue  in 
the  operation  of  cutting  the  fra-num. 

FO'VEA.  Literally,  a pit-fall.  Hence, /bvea  ovalis,  an  oval  open- 
ing of  the  fascia  lata,  at  the  upper  and  inner  extremity  of  the  thigh 
and  fovea  pnplitea,  the  popliteal  space. 

FOVE'OLA  (dim.  of /bw«,  a sm.all  pit).  Literally,  a very  small 
pit.  A dark  red  spot  observed  in  the  centre  of  the  macula  lutca,  sur- 
rounded by  a light  bluish  halo. 

FOVFLLA.  An  extremely  fine  molecular  matter  existing  in  the 
“pollen-grains”  of  plants,  and  probably  constituting  the  essential 
generative  elements  by  which  the  influence  of  the  male  is  transmitted 
to  the  female. 

I FOWLER'S  SOLUTION.  Liquor  arsenicalis.  A solution  of  the 
I arseniie  of  potassa,  coloured  and  flavoured  by  the  compound  spirit  of 
I lav^dcr,  one  fluid  drachm  of  which  contains  half  a grain  of  arscnious 
i acid.  It  was  introduced  into  practice  by  Dr.  Fowler  of  Stafford,  as  a 
: substitute  for  “The  Tasteless  Ague  Drop.” 

FOXGLOVE.  The  common  name  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea,  pio- 
I bably  derived  from  the  fanciful  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  fincer- 
1 cases— quasi /o/frs’ or/(H>ics' ^/ofc.  Sec  Digitalinum. 
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FRA'CTURE  {frangere,  to  break).  A solution  of  continuity  of 
one  or  more  bones.  It  is  termed  transverse,  longiludinal,  or  oblique, 
according  to  its  direction  in  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  bone. 

1.  Fractures  are  termed  simple,  when  the  bone  only  is  divided, 
without  e.xternal  wound  ; compound,  when  attended  with  laceration  of 
the  integuments;  cowjniranieof,  when  the  bone  is  broken  into  several 
pieces;  and  complicated,  when  an  artery  is  lacerated,  or  some  other 
injury  is  added  to  the  fracture. 

2.  Fracture;  Rupture.  Terms  denoting  two  kinds  of //rca/rtw^ — the 
former,  of  a hard  substance,  as  bone  ; the  latter,  of  a soft  substance,  as 
an  artery. 

3.  Fracture,  spontaneous.  Fracture  of  a bone  by  muscular  action, 

without  external  violence.  ' 

4.  Fracture,  Greenstick.  Fractura  surcularia.  Fle.xura  ossis.  A 
bending  and  partial  fracture  of  a bone. 

5.  Fracture,  imperfect.  Fracture,  so  called,  of  the  soft  and  cartilagi- 
nous bones  of  young  infants,  before  the  earthy  matter  has  been  com- 
)iletel}'  deposited  ; in  such  cases,  though  the  limb  is  flexible  at  a cer- 
tain point,  no  crepitation  can  be  felt,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no 
actual  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  bone. 

FRACTURE,  BARTON'S.  A fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  radius,  commencing  at  the  articular  surface,  extending  upwards  for 
an  inch  or  more,  and  terminating  on  the  dorsal  aspect ; described  by 
Dr.  Barton  of  Philadelphia. 

FRACTURE,  UNUNITED.  The  result  of  the  absence  of  proper 
union  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones  ; and  this  occurs, 

1,  from  non-formation  of  a uniting  material  stronger  than  fibro-cellular 
tissue ; or  2,  from  absorption  of  callus  and  loosening  of  tbe  fracture, 
in  cases  in  which  true  bony  union  has  taken  place.  See  False  Joint. 

FRrfL'NULUM  (dim.  ofy)-£e;n<)«,  a bridle).  A little  bridle.  Hence, 
frcenulum  labiorum,  the  fourchette  or  lower  commissure  of  the  labia 
pudendi ; and  frcenulum  veli  medullaris  anterioris,  a narrow  slip  given  ' 
off  bj'  the  commissure  of  the  testes,  by  means  of  which  the  connexion  > 
of  the  velum  with  these  bodies  is  strengthened. 

FRAE'NUM  {froenare,  to  curb  a horse).  A bridle  ; a part  which  , 
performs  the  office  of  a check  or  curb.  A small  membranous  fold  ; 
attached  to  certain  organs,  and  acting  like  a bridle. 

1.  Frcena  epiglottidis.  Three  folds  of  mucous  membrane  which 
unite  the  epiglottis  to  the  os  hyoi’des  and  the  tongue. 

2.  Frcena  of  the  valvule  of  Bauhin.  The  name  given  by  Morgagni 

to  the  rugae,  or  lines  observed  at  the  extremities  of  the  lips  of  the  val- 
vule of  Bauhin,  or  ileo-colic  valve.  ‘ 

3.  Froenum  linguce.  A fold  formed  at  the  under  surface  of  the 
tongue,  by  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth.  Infants  are  said  . 
to  be  tongue-tied  when  the  fraenum  is  very  short,  or  continued  too  far 
forward. 

4.  Freenum  pi-ceputii.  A triangular  fold,  connecting  the  prepuce 
with  the  under  part  of  the  elans  penis. 

5.  Freenum  of  the  under  tip.  A fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 

mouth,  formed  opposite  to  the  symphysis  of  the  chin.  , 

FRAGI'LITAS  OSSIUM.  Fragile  vitreum.  A morbid  brittle-  j 
ness  of  the  bones,  depending  on  atrophy  and  degeneration.  See  MolU-  1 
ties  Ossium. 
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FRAMBCE'STA  (fnmhoise,  Frencli,  <a  raspberry).  Morula.  A 
Latinized Torm  of  the  French  term  for  raspberry,  applied  to  the  disease 
called  Yaws,  which  signifies  the  same  in  Africa  ; it  is  termed  SMe7in 
(a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  Sivve?is,  wild  rash)  in  Scotland,  and  proved 
by  Dr.  Hibbert  to  be  the  same  as  the  Great  Gore,  Pox,  or  Morbus 
Gallicus,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  consists  of  imperfectly  suppurat- 
ing granulations,  gradually  increasing  to  the  size  of  a raspberry,  with  a 
fungous  core.  See  ]\forula. 

1.  Master-  or  Mother  yaw,  termed  Mama-pian  hy  the  Negroes;  the 
designation  of  the  largest  tumor. 

2.  Crah-yaivs.  Tedious  excrescences  which  occur  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  called  tulbba  in  the  West  Indies. 

FRA'NKINCENSE.  Formerly  Olibanum,  a gum-resin  of  the 
Juniperus  Lycia  ; but  now  the  Abietis  rcsina,  or  resin  of  the  Spruce 
Fir,  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

FRECKLES.  Leiitiyo,  lentiyinis.  A popular  term  for  the  lentil- 
shaped  spots  which  are  seated  in  the  rete  niucos\im,  and  appear  in  great 
abundance  on  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  light.  The  term  frakens  oxfrekens  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  is  said  to 
I mean  spots  ; ^oeV-fretten  denotes  eaten  by  small  pocks,  from  the  Saxon 
fretan,  to  eat. 

FREEZING  APPARATUS.  An  air-pump  contrived  by  Leslie 
for  the  purpose  of  freezing  liquids  in  vacuo.  In  Carre's  freezing 
apparatus,  the  gas  ammonia  is  liquefied  hy  its  own  pressure. 

FREEZING  MIXTURE.  A mixture  for  producing  intense  cold, 
by  the  absorption  of  caloric  during  the  liquefaction  of  bodies,  as  when 
snow  and  common  salt,  or  snow  and  nitric  acid,  are  mixed  together. 
For  iherayeutic  purposes,  five  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac,  five  ounces  of 
nitre,  and  a pint  of  water,  m.ay  be  placed  in  a bladder,  and  applied  to 
a part  of  the  body. 

FREEZING  POINT.  The  dcgi'ce  of  temperature  at  which  water 
is  changed  into  ice,  or  32°  Fahr.  For  temperatures  above  that  at 
which  water  becomes  solid,  the  term  //•eertn/y  is  not  usually  applied,  but 
rather  the  jinhii  of  solidification,  or  i\\c  fusing  point. 

FRE'MITUS  (fremere,  to  emit  a dull,  roaring  sound).  A designa- 
tion of  a dull  roaring  sound. 

1.  Fremitus,  pectoral.  Vocal  vibration  ; the  sound  of  the  voice  trans- 
mitted through  the  chest,  and  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

2.  Cardiac  friction -fremitus.  A friction-fremitus  sometimes  per- 
ceived in  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  especially  in  the  absorption- 
period  of  the  disease. 

3.  Pulmonary  friction-f remitus.  The  crackling  sensation  or  rubbing 
movement  conveyed  to  the  hand,  in  many  cases  of  pleurisy,  by  friction 
of  the  roughened  surface  of  the  costal,  upon  the  roughened  surface  of 
the  pulmonary,  pleura. 

friability  {friabilis,  easily  broken  or  crumbled,  from  friare,  to 
crumble).  The  property  by  which  a substance  is  capable  of  being 
crumbled  and  reduced  to  powder.  Textures  may  be  friable. 

FRICTION-SOUND.  A sound  heard  in  auscultation  of  the  ab- 
domen, caused  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two  peritoneal  surfaces 
roughened  by  deposits  of  lymph. 

I'RIGIDA'RIUM  (frigidus,  cold).  The  cooling-room  in  a bath 
1 he  cold  bath.  Sec  Baih. 
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FRIGO'RIFIC  (/ri9as,  coldness, /((C(»rc,  to  produce).  Having  the 
quality  of  producing  extreme  cold,  or  of  converting  liquids  into  ice,  as 
applied  to  certain  chemical  mixtures. 

FRIGUS  {frigere,  to  be  cold,  akin  to  rigere,  also  to  the  Gr.  (j>piaam, 
to  have  an  ague-fit).  Cold  ; trembling  with  cold  ; exposure  to  cold. 
This  term  differs  from  algor,  which  denotes  a starving  with  cold,  and  is 
derived  from  aXyov,  pain,  because  cold  causes  pain. 

FROND  {frons,  a branch).  A term  applied  to  the  leaf-like  oigans 
of  Ferns,  and  other  Cryptogamic  plants,  from  their  partaking  at  once  " 
of  the  nature  of  a leaf  and  of  a stem,  combined. 

FRONS,  FRONTIS.  The  forehead  ; the  part  of  the  face  extend- 
ing from  the  roots  of  the  hair  to  the  eye-brows.  See  Facies  and 
Vultus. 

FROST-BITE.  Gelatio.  A state  of  numbness,  or  torpefaction  of 
any  part  of  the  body,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  followed, 
unless  relieved,  by  the  death  of  the  part. 

FROZEN  SULPHURIC  ACID.  A term  applied  to  the  binhy-  ^ 
drate  of  sulphuric  aciil,  when  in  the  solid  state.  In  the  liquid  state  it 
is  sometimes  called  Eisol  or  ice-oil. 

FRUCTOSE  {/nicttis,  fruit).  A variety  of  sugar,  contained  in  ripe  • 
fruits  and  in  new  honey,  and  termed  fruit-sugar,  and,  in  reference  to  ’ 
its  characteristic  feature,  uncry stallizable  sugar. 

FRUIT.  Fructus.  This  term  strictly  denotes  the  arrived  at 
maturity.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  pistil  and  floral  envelopes 
taken  together,  whenever  they  are  all  united  in  one  uniform  mass, 
as  in  pine-apple.  The  various  forms  of  fruits  may  be  thus  classified 
and  botanically  described  ; — 


f ’• 

One- or  two- seeded ^ 2. 

1.  Simple  J I 3. 

Fruits  ')  f 4. 

v2.  Many-sceded  -!  5. 

( 6. 

2.  Aggreg.\te  I 1.  Ovary  superior 7. 

Fruits  \2.  Ovary  inferior 8. 

- 9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
-13. 

14. 

15. 


- 1.  Ovary  j 
superior  / 


3.  Compound 
Fruits 


Pericarp 

dry 


II 


2.  Ovary 
inferior 


Pericarp 

fleshy 

Pericarp 

dry 


Pericarp 

fleshy 


4.  Collective  Fruits. 


(16. 

17. 

(18. 

(19. 

is?: 

(•24. 


Utriculus. 

Nux. 

Drupa. 

Folliculus. 

Legumeii. 

Lomentum. 

Etserio. 

Cynorrhodon. 

Caryopsis. 

Samara. 

Siliqua. 

Silicula. 

Capsuha. 

Nuculaniuui. 

Hesperidium. 

Gians. 

Achamium. 

Polachsenimr. 

Pomum. 

Pepo. 

Dacca. 

Sy  conus. 

Strobilus. 

Sorosis. 
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FRUMENTUM.  A term  rontrncted  from  fru  si  men  turn,  from  tlic 
vnot  frup  in  fniges,  tlie  fruits  of  tlie  earth  ; applied  especially  to  corn, 
grain,  and  the  various  kinds  of  cereals. 

FRU'STUM.  A piece  (of  food).  It  differs  fromym.(7?ne7j/!t?n,  wlii(  h 
is  a piece  broken,  and  from  segmentum,  wliich  is  a piece  cut  off.  Frus- 
tum is  probably  derived  from  a root,  frut,  to  break. 

FRU'TEX  (probably  connected  with  fipuco,  to  sprout  forth).  A 
shrub;  a plant,  of  wliicb  the  branches  are  perennial,  proceeding  directly 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  without  any  supnorting  trunk.  'When 
very  small,  the  plant  is  termed  fritficulus,  or  little  shrub. 

FUCUS  VESICULO'SUS.  A sea-weed,  termed  vernacuharly 
hladder-uirack,  Krst  described  by  Clusius,  under  the  name  c/ttcrcit.s  murinu, 
and  used  as  a popular  remedy  for  goitre  on  the  sea-coast  of  England. 
Burnt  in  tlie  open  air,  and  reduced  to  a black  powder,  it  forms  the 
vegedahle  at/nops,  a species  of  cliarcoal. 

FUELS,  ARTIFICIAL.  Artificial  compositions  of  coal  and  other 
natural  fuel.  Thus,  Azalay's  hard  shining  blocks  of  fuel  are  siinjily 
coal-dust,  subjected  to  intense  compression  by  means  of  the  hydraulic 
press.  Warlicli’s  patent  fuel,  in  the  form  of  bricks,  weighing  about 
twelve  pounds  each,  consists  of  the  dust  of  various  kinds  of  coal. 
Oiam’s  patent  fuel  is  a condensed  mi.xture  of  small  coal,  bitumen, 
and  sand.  'Williams's  fuel  is  a mi.xture  of  dried  peat  and  bitu- 
men. 

-FUGE  (fugare,  to  e.xpcl).  A termination  denoting  a substance 
which  expels  another  substance,  or  a disease,  as  in  febri-/)//;e,  a 
remedy  against  fever  ; lactiyhr/e,  a medicine  which  checks  or  dimiiiishcs 
the  secretion  ofmilk;  vcrniiyhye,  or  antliclmintic,  a remedy  for  worms, 
&c. 

FULI'GO.  ,Soot  or  smoke.  AVood-soot,  orfu/igo  ligni.  is  the  con- 
densed smoke  of  burning  wood,  used  as  a species  of  chareoal. 

FULLERS'  EARTH.  A variety  of  clay,  containing  about  25  per 
cent,  of  alumin.a,  and  so  named  from  its  being  used  by  fullers  to  remove 
the  grease  from  cloth  before  the  soap  is  applied. 

FU'LMINATES  {fulminare,  to  thunder).  Compounds  of  the 
fulminic  acid.  They  detonate  powerfully  by  heat,  friction,  or  ])crcus- 
sion,  as  fulminating  silver,  &c. 

FULMINA'TING  I\I  IXTURE  (/(//wtHnjv,  to  thunder).  A term 
applied  to  certain  mixtures  which  detonate  by  heat  or  friction. 

1.  Fid mumting  gold.  A brown  powder,  generally  considered  to  be 
a combination  of  sesquioxide  of  gold  with  ammonia,  possessing  fulmi- 
nating properties. 

2.  Fulminating  mercun/.  A compound  of  fulminic  acid  and  prot- 
oxide of  tnercury,  employed  for  making  percussion- caps. 

3.  Fulminating  silver.  A black  powder  prepared  by  leaving  oxide  of 
silver  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  contact  with  a strong  solution  of 
ammonia. 

4.  Fulminating  ammoniurct  of  silver.  A combination  of  oxide  of 
silver  and  ammonia,  of  violently  explosive  character. 

5.  Fulminating  platinum.  A substance  pieparcd  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  a solution  of  sulphate  of  platinum. 

6.  Fulminating  powder.  A mixture  of  three  parts  of  chlorate  of 
potass,  and  one  of  sulphur  ; or  three  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  carbonate  of 
potass,  and  one  of  sulphur,  in  powder. 
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FULMINA'TION  {fulminare,  to  thunder).  The  explosion  which 
takes  place  in  chemical  bodies  by  friction  or  heat. 

FU'LMINIC  ACID.  A compound  of  cyanogen,  which  explodes 
when  heated,  rubbed,  or  struck.  It  is  said  to  differ  from  cyanic  acid  in 
the  ratio  of  its  elements,  and  in  containing  hydrogen. 

FUMA'llIC  ACID.  A monobasic  acid,  produced  by  heating  malic 
acid,  and  also  existing  in  fumitory,  .and  in  Iceland  moss.  It  was  first 
procured  from  the  Boletus  jrseudo-igniarius,  and  has  hence  been  called 
boletic  acid. 

FUMIGA'TING  PASTILLF.S.  Trochisci  seu  candelcB  fiimales. 
Benzoin  geneioilly  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  in  these  compositions, 
to  which  may  be  added  any  odoriferous  substiinccs. 

FUMIGA'TION  (fumigare,  to  smoke,  to  fumigate).  The  use  of 
fumes,  chiefly  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  or  vinegar,  for  the  removal  of 
effluvia  or  miasmata.  Also,  the  application  of  fumes,  as  of  water  to 
the  throat,  of  mercury  or  sulphur  to  sores,  &c. 

FU'MING  LIQUOR  {fumus,  smoke).  A chemical  mixture,  which 
emits  fumes  or  vapour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

1.  Boyles  filming  liquor.  The  proto-sulphuret  of  ammonium;  a 
volatile  liquid,  formerly  called  hepar  sulphuris  volatilis,  &c.  The 
vapour  is  decomposed  by  oxygen,  producing  fumes. 

2.  Cadet' s fuming  liquor.  A liquid  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  equal  weights  of  acetate  of  potash  .and  arsenious  acid.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  insupportable  odour  and  spontaneous  inflammability  in  air. 
It  is  also  called  alcarsin. 

3.  Lihavius's  fuming  liquor.  The  anhydrous  bi-chloride  of  tin ; a 
colourless  limpid  liquid,  which  fumes  strongly  in  humid  air. 

4.  Fuming  liquor  of  Arsenic.  The  sesquichloride  of  arsenic,  a colour- 
less volatile  liquid,  fuming  strongly  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

FUNCTION  {fungi,  to  discharge  an  office).  The  office  of  an  organ 
in  the  animal  or  vegetable  economy,  as  of  the  heart  in  circulation,  of 
the  leaf  in  respiration,  &c. 

1.  Physiological  functions.  These  are  functions  comprising  the  nVal 
processes  observed  in  animals  and  pLants,  and  arc  referable  to  three 
lieads  : 1.  Functions  of  nutrition,  including  all  those  processes  whereby 
the  individual  organism  lives,  grows,  and  maintains  its  existence  against 
all  the  hostile  forces  constantly  at  work  upon  it.  2.  Functions  of  re- 
production, including  those  processes  whereby  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species  is  secured,  while  the  individual  perishes.  3.  Functions  of  relor 
lion,  including  those  processes,  such  as  sensation  .and  locomotion, 
whereby  the  organism  is  brought  into  relation  with  tlie  outer  world, 
and  the  outer  world  in  turn  reacts  upon  the  oiganism. — H.  A.  Nichol- 
son. 

2.  Reflex  function.  A term  applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to  that  action 
of  the  muscles  which  arises  from  a stimulus,  acting  through  the  medium 
of  their  nerves  .and  the  spinal  marrow'  : thus,  the  larynx  closes  on  the 
contact  of  carbonic  acid,  the  pharynx  on  that  of  food,  the  sphincter  ani 
on  that  of  the  fa;res,  &c. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASE.  This  term,  like  idiosyncrasy,  merely 
expresses  our  ignorance  of  the  cause  .and  nature  of  disease.  Tetanus  is 
sometimes  called  functional,  because  its  pathology  is  obscure;  but  no 
one  calls  coma  a functional  disease.  Dr.  J.  R.  Reynolds  understands 
by  the  term  functional  disease  “ such  changes  as  have  no  recoguizcil 
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morbid  anatomy,  but  depend  upon  corresponding  changes  in  the  finer 
processes  of  nutrition.” 

FUNGA'TING  SORE.  A variety  of  excoriated  chancre  in  which 
the  surface  is  covered  with  large  fungous  granulations, 
t FUNGI.  Under  this  name  botanists  comprehend  not  only  the 
various  races  of  mushrooms,  toadstools,  and  similar  productions,  but  a 
I large  number  of  microscopic  plants,  presenting  the  appeal anccs  called 
I mouldiness,  mildew,  smut,  rush,  brand,  dry-rot,  &c. 

FU'NGIFORM  (/ii/i^MS,  a mushroom, /bniiw,  likeness).  Fungus- 
i like ; a term  applied  to  the  papilla;  near  the  edges  of  the  tongue  ; also 
to  parts  of  plants  which  have  a rounded,  convex  head,  like  that  of  a 
! mushroom. 

i FUNGIN,  A nutritious  substance,  resembling  cellulose  in  its  pro- 
I perties,  and  consisting  of  tlie  fleshy  substance  of  mushrooms, 
i FU'NGUS.  A mushroom.  A morbid  growth  of  granulations  in 
, ulcers,  commonly  termed  proud  flesh.  Granulations  are  often  called 
i funqous  wdien  they  are  too  high,  large,  flabbv,  and  unhealthy, 
i FUNGUS  FOOT  OF  INDIA.  J'odelkomxi.  Madura  foot.  A 
I desfructive  parasitic  disease  of  the  foot  and  liand,  occurring  in  India, 
and  caused  by  the  development  of  the  fungus  Mycetoma  or  Chionyphe 
Carter!.  See  Dermatophi/ta. 

FUNGUS  IITEMATO'DES  bloody).  Ilannatodc  can- 

cer. Bleeding  fungus ; a term  applied  to  some  cases  of  medullary 
cancer,  which  are  more  than  usually  vascular.  It  sometimes  protrudes 
through  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a large  vascular  mass,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a clot  of  blood.  Sec  llcBinatodes. 

I FUNl'CULUS  (dim.  of/uuis,  a thick  rope).  A term  applied  to  the 
i spermatic  cord,  consisting  of  the  spermatic  artery  and  vein,  &c. ; also 
to  the  stalk,  ov  podosperm,  of  certain  ovules  in  plants. 

Fu7ucuIus  oHvaris.  The  larger  portion  of  the  anterior  column  of  the 
I medulla  oblongata.  It  divides  into  two  subordinate  portions,  called  the 
finiculi  ov  fasciculi  silu/ua;. 

FUNIS  UM  BILICA'LIS.  The  umbilical  cord  ; the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  feutus  and  the  placenta. 

FUR.  A term  applied  to  a characteristic  appearance  of  the  surface 
) of  the  ionque,  in  almost  all  severe  diseases,  presenting  various  modifica- 
I tions  of  colour  and  density. 

FU'RFUR.  Furfur  tritici.  Bran;  the  husk  of  ground  wheat. 
Fanis  furfuraceus  is  brown  or  bran-bread.  Fuifurin  is  a vegetable 
alkali  procured,  together  with  furftirol,  from  bran, 
i FU  Rb  UROL.  A peculiar  oily  substance  produced  bvthe  action  of 
a mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  upon 
1 suMr  or  starch. 

I FU'RFURES  CAPITIS  {furfur,  bran).  Another  name  for  dan- 
driff,  daudrutf,  or  scurfiness  of  the  head. 

I FU'RNACE  (/M77iHs).  A fire-place  employed  for  pharmticeutical 
operations,  as  fusion,  distillation,  sublimation,  the  oxidizement,  and 
the  deoxidizement,  or  reduction,  of  metals.  Furnaces  have  accordingly 
’ been  termed  evaporator}/,  when  employed  to  reduce  substances  into 
vapour  by  heat ; reverberatory,  when  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the 
name  from  rising ; and/biye,  when  the  current  of  air  is  determined  bv 
bellows.  ^ 

furor  (/arcre,  to  rage).  Rage  ; fury ; madness,  lienee, /«ror 
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nlerinits,  utorine  madness,  or  nymphomania  ; and  furor  iramilorius, or 
short  maniacal  tiny. 

FURUJNCULO'SIS  (furunculus,  a boil).  A constitutional  dispo- 
sition to  tlie  formation  of  furunculi ; a furuncular  diathesis. 

FURU'NCULUS  (dim.  of  far,  a thief).  Phyma  furunmlus.  A 
little  thief,  and  hence,  a boil  or  small  tumor,  suppui-ating  imperfectly, 
and  containing  a central  core  or  slough.  It  is  named,  according  to  some 
writers,  from  furore,  to  rage,  suggesting  the  severity  of  the  pain  by 
which  it  is  often  accompanied.  In  furunculus  anthracoides  the  boils 
assume  the  character  of  small  carbuncles. 

FU'SEL  OIL  (fusel,  Germ,  bad  liquor).  Foussl  oil.  An  alcohol 
of  the  amylic  series,  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  potatoes,  grain, 
&c. ; also  called  hydrate  of  oxide  of  amyl.  See  Amylic  Alcohol. 

FUSIBILITY  (fusus,  melted  or  poured  out).  The  property  by 
which  bodies  assume  the  fluid  state  on  the  application  of  heat. 

FUSIBLE  CA'LCULUS.  A variety  of  urinary  concretion,  con- 
sisting of  the  mixed  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  of 
lime. 

FUSIBLE  METAL.  An  alloy  of  bismuth,  lead,  and  tin ; it  melts 
at  about  tlie  temperature  at  which  water  boils. 

Rose's  Fusible  Alloy.  An  alloy  consisting  of  2 parts  by  weight  of 
bismuth,  with  1 of  lead  and  1 of  tin. 

FU'SIFORM  (fusus,  a spimlle,  forma,  likeness).  Spindle-shaped; 
thickest  in  the  middle  and  tapering  to  both  ends,  as  the  cells  composing 
woody  fibre,  certain  roots,  &c. 

FUSION  (fusus,  melted,  from  fundere,  to  pour  out).  The  state  of 
melting.  Substances  which  admit  of  being  fused  are  termed  fusible, 
hut  those  which  resist  the  action  of  fire  are  termed  refractory.  Fusion 
differs  from  liquefaction  in  being  applied  ehiefl}'  to  metals  and  other 
substances  which  melt  at  a high  temperature. 

1.  Aqueous  fusion.  The  solution  of  salts,  which  contain  water  of 
crystallization,  on  exposure  to  increased  temperature. 

2.  Dry  fdsion.  The  liquefaction  produced  by  heat  after  the  water 
has  been  expelled. 

3.  Igneous  fusion.  The  melting  of  anhydrous  salts  by  heat  without 
undergoing  any  decomposition. 


GADUS  MORRHUA.  Morrhua  vulgaris.  The  common  cod, 
yielding  the  well-known  oil  of  commerce.  A brown  matter,  termed 
qaduin,  is  said  to  bo  contiiined  in  this  oil,  but  its  composition  is  un- 
known’ and  its  existence  as  a distinct  compound  is  very  doubtful. 

GAGE  or  GUAGE.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  state  of  a 
phenomenon.  But  the  term  is  usually  restricted  to  some  particul.ar 
instruments,  .as  the  gage  of  the  air-pump,  which  indicates  the  degree  of 
c.xhaustion  in  the  receiver;  the  steam-gage,  for  measuring  the  prcssuic 
of  steam  ; the  gas-gage,  for  that  of  gas ; the  wind-gage  or  anemometer, 
for  measuring  the  force  of  the  wind,  &c. 
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GALA,  GALA'CTOS  {y«Xa,  7<L\««to5,  milk).  The  Greek  term 
i'br  milk,  sometimes  confoundctl  with  its  Latin  synonym,  Lac,  Uuiii,  in 
:ertain  compounds. 

1.  Galactic  acid;  lactic  acid.  The  acid  of  milk,  supposed  to  be 
nerely  animalized  acetic  acid. 

2.  Galact-idrosis  (lSpw9,  sweat).  Lactescent  or  milky  perspira- 
don.  Tlie  Latin  synonym  would  be  lactisudaiio. 

3.  Gulaclo-cele  a tumor).  Milk-tumor;  a tumor  of  the 

namma  occurring  during  lactation.  The  unclassical  synonym  is 
actocele. 

4.  Galacto-meter  {utTpov,  a measure).  An  instrument  for  measuring 
he  quantity  of  cream  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  milk.  Tlie  uu- 
i’lassical  synonym  is  lactometer. 

5.  Galacto-phorous  to  carry).  Milk-conveying,  as  applied  to 

he  ducts  of  the  mammary  glands.  Lactiferous  is  an  ap|)ropriatc  Latin 
lynonym.  The  ienvi  galactophora  Aewoics  remedies  which  increase  tlic 
lecretion  of  milk. 

6.  Galacto-phpga  to  shun).  Remedies  which  arrest  the 

lecretion  of  milk.  Jj<wtifiige  is  the  Latin  synonym. 

7.  Galacto-pnietic  (wouixixds,  capable  of  forming).  ilk-forming  ; 
i substance  which  causes,  or  increases,  the  formation  of  milk. 

8.  Galacto-rrlicea  (plui,  to  flow).  I’roiluvium  lactis.  A milk-flow; 
m excessive  flow  of  milk;  a disease  of  the  breast  in  nursing  women, 
lee  Agalactia. 

GA'LBANUM.  A fetid  gum-resin,  procured  from  an  unascertained 
CJmbelliterous  plant,  imported  from  India  and  the  Levant.  The  Greek 
lame  and  the  Hebrew  chclbenuh  are  supposed  to  indicate  the 

ame  substance. 

GA'LBULUS  {galhulus,  the  nut  of  the  Cypress-tree).  A kind  of 
■one,  differing  from  the  strobile  only  in  being  round  and  having  the 
leads  of  the  carpels  much  enlarged,  as  the  fruit  of  .Juniper. 

GA'LKA.  Literally,  a helmet.  The  name  of  the  arched  upper  lip 
if  \\\p  gal  cate  corolla  of  several  labiate  plants,  as  Laniiuni,  Ac. 

GA'LLA  CA'PITIS  {galea,  a helmet).  A term  applied  to  the 
endinous  expansion  nhich  unites  the  two  portions  of  the  occipito-fron- 
alis  muscle,  from  its  covering  the  whole  vertex  of  the  skull. 

GALL.VM AURO'SIS  (ynXtu,  contr.  yit\i},  a weasel,  d^uaii- 
iftio-is,  a becoming  dull — of  sight).  Amaurotic  cat’s  eve.  See  Amaii- 
•usis. 

GALLN  S bandage,  a term  sometimes  applied  to  the  four- 
ailed  bandage,  or  single  split-cloth.  See  Batidage. 

GALE'NA.  Sulphuret  of  lead;  an  ore  occurring  in  attached 
rystals  and  massive.  The  lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  this  ore, 
nd  it  is  often  worked  for  the  silver  it  contains. 

GAIjll’Or,  Barras.  A resinous  substanee  yielded  by  the  different 
lines  which  produce  comnioii  turpentine. 

GALL.  A bitter  liquid  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  consisting  of 
he  secretion  of  the  liver  or  bile  mingled  with  that  of  the  mucous 
nembrane  of  the  call-bladder. 

GALL-BLADDER.  Gi/stis  fellea.  A membranous  reservoir 
ouged  in  a fissure  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver’ 
•nd  containing  the  bile.  ’ 

GALL-DUCTS.  These  arc  the  ajsiic,  proceeding  from  the  gall- 
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bladder;  t\\&  hepatie,  proceeding  from  the  liver;  and  iha  duclus  com- 
munis clioledocliuSy  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two  preceding 

GALL-SICKNESS.  A popular  name  for  the  Walchercn  fever  of 
1809,  which  was  attended  with  a vomiting  of  bile. 

GALL-STONES.  Chololithi.  Biliary  calculi ; concretions  found 
in  the  gall-bladder,  sometimes  in  the  substanee  of  the  liver,  and  in 
branches  of  the  hepatic  duct.  They  consist  of  calculi  composed  of 
choleslerine,  nearly  in  a state  of  purity;  mellitic  calculi,  so  named  from 
their  likeness  to  honey,  in  colour ; and  calculi  entirely  composed  of 
mspissaied  bile. 

Gall-stone  colic.  Hepatic  or  biliary  colic.  Severe  pain  occasioned 
by  the  passing  of  gall-stones  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  cystic 
duct. 

GALLjE.  Galls.  Excrescences  on  Quercus  infectoria,  Olivier, 
caused  by  the  punctures  and  deposited  ova  of  Diplolepis  Galla:  tinctoria:, 
Latr.  Hard,  heavy,  globular  bodies,  varying  in  size  from  half  an  inch 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  intensely  astringent Br. 

GA'LLIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  gallate.  A crystalline  acid  obtained 
from  galls,  and  from  most  astringent  parts  of  plants  ; but  principally  by 
decomposition  of  tannic  acid.  Gallate  of  iron  is  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  black  ink. 

GALLl'COL.®  (galla,  a gall,  colere,  to  Inhabit).  Gall-inhabiters; 
a tribe  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  or  Diplolepariae,  of  the  section 
Pupivora,  which  produce  the  e.xcrescences  on  plants  called  galls.  See 

GA'LLIUM.  The  name  of  a metal  lately  discovered  by  M.  Lecoq 
de  Boisbaudran,  for  the  most  part  in  zinc-blende,  by  means  of  spectrum- 
analysis,  and  named  in  honour  of  France. 

GALVA'NIC  MOXA.  A term  applied  by  Fabre-Palaprat  to  the 
employment  of  Voltaic  electricity,  as  a therapeutical  agent,  for  pro- 
ducing the  cauterizing  effects  of  the  moxa. 

GA'LVANISM.  A form  of  electricity  named  after  Ga/mraf,  and 
usually  elicited  by  the  mutual  action  of  various  metals  and  chemical 
agents  upon  each  other.  The  additional  discoveries  of  Volta  led  to  the 
term  Voltaism,  or  Voltaic  Electricity  ; and  its  effects  on  the  muscles  of 
animals  newly  killed  suggested  the  term  Animal  Electricity. 

1.  Galvanic  Battery,  or  Trough.  An  apparatus  for  generating 
electricity,  consisting  of  pl.ates  of  zinc  and  copper  fastened  together,  and 
cemented  into  a wooden  or  earthenware  trough,  so  as  to  form  a number 
of  cells  ; the  trough  is  then  filled  with  diluted  acid. 

2.  GaZu(i«o-mefe?’ (/utxpoi;,  a measure).  Multiplier.  An  instrument 
which  indicates  the  feeblest  polarization  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or 
slightest  current  in  the  connecting  wire  of  a voltaic  circle. 

3.  Galvano-scope  ((tkottiu),  to  examine).  An  instrument  by  means 
of  which  the  existence  and  direction  of  an  electric  current  may  be 
detected.  A magnetic  needle  is  a galvanoscope. 

4.  Nomenclalure.  New  and  more  recondite  terms  are  in  use.  A 
battery  is  now  a rheo-motor  ; the  wire  which  conveys  the  current  is  a 
rheo-phore;  the  whole  circuit  is  called  ?7ieo-jo/mn'c,  while  the  galvano- 
scope is  a rheo-scope ; the  galvanometer  is  a rheo-metcr ; the 
instrument  for  reversing  the  currents  is  a rheo-trope ; that  for 
periodically  interrupting  the  current  is  a rheo-tome,  while  that  for 
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I naintaining  the  current  at  any  degree  of  force  is  a rheostat.  See 
•I  Rheometer. 

i GA'LVANIZED  IRON.  A substance  prepared  by  coating  clean 

ii  ron  with  melted  zinc  by  galvanic  action,  and  thus  combining  the  great 
] strength  of  iron  with  the  durability  of  zinc. 

GALVA'NO-PUNCTURE.  An  operation  for  aneurysm,  in  which 
the  attempt  is  made  to  produce  coagulation  in  the  tumor  by  decomposing 
the  blood  contained  in  it  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current. 

. GA'MBIR.  The  Malay  name  of  an  astringent  c.\trar.t,  procured 
’ from  the  Uncaria  gambir,  a Cinchonaceous  plant  of  the  Indian  archi- 
] pelago.  The  substance  commonly  called  sgiiare  catechu,  ami  by  tanners 
terra  japonica,  '\&  the  produce  of  tins  plant,  and  is  therefore  not  catechu, 
■ but  gambir. 

GAMBO'GE.  Cambogia.  A gum-resin  obtained  from  Gareinia 
Morelia,  var.  pedicellaia,  a Guttiferous  plant,  imported  from  Siam. 
The  Ceylon  gamboge  is  the  ])roduce  of  I lebradendron  Cambogioides, 
and  is  usually  considered  of  inferior  quality. 

GAMO-PE'TALOUS  (yuniw,  to  marry,  TriraXov,  a petal).  A 
term  applied  to  a corolla  which  consists  ot  cohering  petals,  and  which  is 
incorrectly  termed  mutiopctulous. 

Gamosepalous.  A term  applied  to  a calyx  which  consists  of  cohering 
sepals,  and  which  is  incorrectly  termed  monosepalotts. 

GA'NGLION  (ydyyXiuv,  a tumor  under  the  skin  ; in  modern  ana- 
tomy, a plexus  of  the  nerves).  1.  A small  nervous  centre,  or  an  enlarge- 
ment in  the  course  of  a nerve,  sometimes  termed  a diminniive  braui. 
2.  In  speaking  of  the  lymphatic  system,  a ganglion  denotes  what  is 
commonly  called  a conglobate  gland.  3.  The  term  also  signifies  an 
encysted  tumor  in  the  course  of  a tendon,  or  aponeurosis,  from  effusion 
into  its  theca,  as  in  ganglion  patelUc,  or  the  housemaid’s  knee.  Sec 
Hggroma. 

1.  Ganglion  azygos,  vel  impar.  An  unpaired  ganglion.  A small 
; ganglion  situated  on  the  first  lionc  of  the  coccyx.  See  Azygos. 

2.  Ganglion,  kardiae.  A plexus,  constituting  the  central  point  of 
I union  of  the  kardiae  nerves. 

; 3.  Ganglion,  Gasserian.  A large  semilunar  ganglion,  formed  of  the 

^ fifth  nerve,  or  trifacial. 

4.  Ganglion  cavernosum.  A ganglion  placed  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
1 internal  carotid  artery,  towards  tlie  middle  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  It 
I docs  not  always  exist. 

' 5.  Ganglion  cervicale  primum.  The  superior  cervical  ganglion, 

' situated  under  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  remarkable  for  its  size  and  the 
! regularity  of  its  occurrence.  Under  the  term  great  sympathetic  or  in- 
I tercostal  7ierve  arc  commonly  associated  all  the  ganglia  which  occur 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  toge- 
ther with  the  filaments  wliich  issue  from  them. 

6.  Ganglion  cervicale  medium,  sen  thyro'ideum.  A ganglion  situated 

opposite  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  vertebra.  It  is  often  entirelv  wautino’, 
sometimes  double.  ’ ° 

7.  Ganglion  cenncale  inferius.  The  inferior  cervical  ganglion, 

8itu.ated  behind  the  vertebral  artery,  between  the  transverse  process 
of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib.  It 
IS  sometimes  double,  and  frequently  continuous  with  the  preceding 
ganglion.  ^ ^ 

8-  Ganglia,  lumbar.  Five  or  fewer  ganglia  on  each  side,  placed 
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between  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  articulation  of  the  last  vertebra  with 
the  sacrum. 

9.  Ganglion  of  Meckel.  The  spheno-palatinc  ganglion,  the  largest 
of  the  cranial  ganglia. 

10.  Ganglion,  naso-palatine.  A ganglion  discovered  by  Cloquet  in 
the  anterior  )>alatine  foramen. 

11.  Ganglion  ophthalmicum.  The  ophthalmic  or  lenticular  ganglion, 
placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve  ; one  of  the  smallest  ganglia 
of  the  body. 

12.  Ganglion,  otic  (oos,  diros,  the  ear).  A small  ganglion  discovered 
by  Arnold,  near  tlie  foramen  ov.ale  of  the  ear. 

13.  Ganglion  pelrosum.  Ganglion  of  Andersch  ; a gangliform  swell- 
ing on  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

14.  Ganglion  of  Ril>es.  A small  ganglion  of  communication  between 
the  sympathetic  filaments  of  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries. 

15.  Ganglia,  sacral.  Three  or  four  ganglia  on  each  side,  placed  upon 
the  sides  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum. 

16.  Gafiglia,  semilunar.  Two  ganglia  of  the  abdomen,  lying  partly 
upon  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  partly  upon  the  aorta,  opposite  the 
coeliac  trunk. 

17.  Ganglion,  suh-maxillarg.  A ganglion  which  occurs  opposite  the 
sub-maxillary  gland. 

GANGLIO'NICA  {yayyXiov,  a nerve-knot).  A class  of  medicinal 
agents  which  affect  the  sensibility  or  muscular  motion  of  parts,  supplied 
by  the  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  system  of  nerves. 

GANGRTE'NA  ORIS.  Stomatitis  gangreenosa.  A disease  which  . 
affects  and  destroys  the  cheeks,  or  gums,  in  infants.  It  is  also 
termed  cancrum  ons.  A similar  disease  occurs  in  the  pudenda. 

GA'NGRENE  {ydyypau/a,  from  ypalvui  or  ypdui,  to  eat).  The 
first  stage  of  mortification,  so  named  from  its  eating  away  the  flesh.  It 
ends  in  mortification,  and  is  then  called  o-fpaKtXos,  sphacelus. 

1.  Hot  gangrene.  That  form  of  the  disease  which  is  preceded  or  ac-  , 
compauied  by  inflammation  : cold  gangrene  is  unattended  by  iuflaui- 
ination. 

2.  Humid  gangrene.  So  called  from  the  affected  part  containing  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  decomposed  or  other  fluids  ; in  dry  gangreni' 
these  fluids  are  not  present,  or  only  in  a very  small  quantity.  In  humid 
gangrene  the  mortified  part  is  called  a slough ; in  dry  gangrene,  an 
eschar.  The  latter  form,  being  frequently  found  to  affect  old  people, 
has  been  also  named  senile  gangrene;  this  arises  from  ossification 
w’ithin  the  arteries.  See  Hospital  Gangrene. 

GANNAL’S  SOLUTION.  A preparation  for  preserving  animal 
substances,  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  alumina  in 
twenty  ounces  of  water. 

GA'RANCIN.  The  colouring  matter  of  madder,  mi.xed  with  the 
c.arhonized  residue  resulting  from  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  the 
woody  fibre  and  other  constituents  of  madder.  It  is  a brownish  or 
puce-coloured  powder  used  in  dyeing. 

GARDEN-SPURGE  OIL.  A fixed  oil,  of  the  most  violent  pur- 
gative nature,  obtained  from  the  seeds  oi Euphorbia  lathyris,  a common 
weed  iit  cottage  g.ardcns,  where  it  is  called  Caper. 

GARG.IRl'SM A {yapyapi\u),  to  gargle).  Gargarismus.  A 
gargle  ; a preparation  for  rinsing  the  throat. 
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GARLIC.  The  common  name  given  to  the  cloves  of  Alliutn 
mtivum,  a bulbous  monocotyledonous  jilant,  of  the  order  Liliaceae, 
found  wild  in  Sicily  and  some  parts  of  Provence.  Oil  of  Garlic  is 
obtained  from  the  cloves,  and  constitutes  the  sulphide  of  the  radical 
illyl* 

GAS.  A Teutonic  word,  applied  originally  to  elastic  fluids,  but 
30W  to  anv  kind  of  air  differing  from  that  of  tlie  atmosphere. 

1.  Permanent  gases  are  those  which  retain  their  form  unchanged, 
'csuming  their  original  volume  on  tlie  discontinuance  of  any  force 
■vhich  may  have  operated  upon  them,  whatever  may  have  been  tlie 
drange  of  temperature  or  the  degree  of  compression  to  which  they 
nave  been  subjected.  They  are  the  on\y  perfectly  eUislic  suhstunces  in 
jxistence  : hitherto  this  character  has  been  restricted  to  o.xygen  gas, 
nitrogen  gas,  and  hydrogen  gas.  Very  recently,  however,  we  have 
Heard  that  o.xygen  gas  has  been  liquefied  by  M.  Raoul  Pictet,  of 
aeneva. 

2.  Compressible  gases  are  those  which  lose  their  gaseous  form  from 
die  action  of  cold  and  compression.  These  are  carbonic  acid  gas, 
immoniacal  gas,  &c.  ; the  former  lias  been  reduced  to  the  liquid,  even 
;o  the  solid,  form.  See  Vapours. 

GAS-T.IGHT.  Carburetted  hydrogen ; an  inflammable  aeriform 
luid,  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  coal. 

GAS-LIQUOR.  Ammoniacal  Ikpior.  The  water  which  remains 
ifter  the  gas.  used  for  illumination,  has  passed  through  the  purifier;  it 
lonsists  of  hydro-sulphurct  and  hydro-bisulphuret  of  lime,  and  has 
jeen  used  with  great  success  in  chronic  cutaneous  disordei-s. 

GA'SOLYTES  (gas,  and  Xurds,  soluble).  The  designation  of  a 
■lass  of  mineralizing  (or  electro-negative)  elements  which  arc  capable 
}{formingperma!ieitt gaseoiiscombinalinns  with  o.wgcn,  with  hydrogen, 
ir  with  fluorine.  These  are  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c. 

GASOiMK'TRIC  (gas,  and  pirpov,  a measure).  A term  applied  to 
. branch  of  chemical  analysis.  See  Analysis. 

GASTR-,  GA'STEUO-,  GA'STRO-  (yaaTup,  yacrTipot,  syncop. 
/n<TTp6<t).  In  classical  language,  this  term  denoted  the  jiaunch  or 
icily  ; Lat.  venter.  Aristoph.anes  uses  the  word  yaaTpi^m,  to  punch 
. man  in  the  belly.  In  modern  medicine,  the  term  denotes  exclusively 
he  stomach. 

1.  Gastric  fever.  A term  first  applied  by  Baillon  to  common  fever, 
vhen  attended  by  unusual  g.astric  derangement;  it  is  the  meningo- 
•astric  fever  of  Pinel.  Catarrhivl  affections  of  the  stomach,  when 
light,  are  termed  “ bilious  attacks;”  when  severe,  they  are  sometimes 
lesignated  gastric  fevers.  See  Enteric  Fever. 

2.  Gastric  juice.  The  pcculi.ar  digestive  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach, 
he  chief  solvent  fluid  in. the  digestive  process.  It  possesses  chemical 
iropertics,  and  contains  muriatic  acid. 

3.  Gastr-itis.  Inflammatio  vcntriculi.  Acute  gastric  catarrh  ; an 
cute  disorder  of  the  stomach,  depending  on  an  inflammatory  condition 
'f  the  mucous  membrane,  seldom  an  idiopathic  affection. 

4.  Gastro-cele  (i<h\n,  a iwmor).  Hernia  of  the  stomach.  The  term 
n'lXi),  Celt,  in  this  and  similar  compounds,  suggests  the  contents  of  the 
icmia. 

5.  Gastro-cnemius  (nvpun,  the  leg).  The  name  of  a muscle,  or 
nuscles,  also  called  gemellus,  which  principally  forms  the  calf  or  belly 
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of  the  leg  ; it  is  distinguished  into  two  fleshy  masses,  called  the  outer 
and  inner  heads.  Its  office  is  to  extend  the  foot. 

6.  Gastr-algia  (dXyos,  pain).  Pain  of  the  stomach.  The  term  is 
sometimes  considered  synonymous  with  gaslr-odynia.  But  neither 
word  is  classical.  The  Greeks  had  a clear  idea  of  gluttony,  which  they 
expressed  by  yaarpigapyia  ; they  seem  to  have  escaped  the  modern 
result.  See  the  term  Stomach-ache. 

7.  Gastro-enteritis.  Inflammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  Gastro-enteritis  mucosa  h English  cholera. 

8.  Gasiro-epiploic  (eTriTrXooe,  the  omentum).  Belonging  to  the 
stomach  and  omentum ; as  applied  to  a branch  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

9.  Gastro-malakia  (paXand^,  soft).  Softening  of  the  stomach ; a 
disease  occurring  in  infants,  and  usually  preceded  by  hydrokephalus,  by 
an  acute  exanthematous  disease,  or  by  some  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs. 

10.  Gastro-pei-iodynia  {■wcploSo^,  a period).  Periodical  pain  of  the 
stomach  ; a peculiar  disease,  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  soot.  So 
painful  are  the  paroxysms  of  this  disease,  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  deadly  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Siva,  the  destroying 
power  of  the  triad ; and  so  incurable,  that  even  Siva  himself  cannot 
remove  it. 

11.  Gastro-rraphia  {pamta,  to  sew).  A suture  uniting  a wound  of 
the  belly,  or  of  some  of  its  contents  ; a sewing  up  of  a belly-wound. 

12.  Gastro-splenic  omenta.  A term  applied  to  the  lamina:  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  are  comprised  between  the  spleen  and  the  stomach. 

13.  Gastro-tomia  (tomjj,  section).  The  operation  of  opening  the 
stomach,  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  The  term  gastrostomy 
(aropa,  a mouth)  has  been  applied  by  M.  Sedillot  to  an  operation  for 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus  ; it  consists  in  opening  the  stomach  by  an 
incision  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and  thus  introducing  food  directly 
into  the  organ.  The  term  implies  the  making  of  an  artificial  mouth  for 
the  stomach. 

GAULTHE'RIC  ACID.  Salicylate  of  methylene.  The  heavy  oil 
of  partridge-berry,  or  Gaidtheria  procumhens,  forming  a constituent  of 
the  commercial  oil  of  winter-green.  It  combines  with  bases  and  forms 
salts,  called  gaidtherates.  The  light  oil  of  partridge-berry  is  ealled 
gaidtherylene. 

GAY-LUSSAC’S  LAXV.  The  discovery  made  by  Gay-Lussac,  that 
there  exists  a simple  relation,  not  only  between  the  volumes  of  two 
gases  which  combine,  but  also  between  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  gas 
which  enter  into  combination  and  the  volume  which  this  combination 
occupies  when  in  the  gaseous  state.  Thus  : — 

1.  Two  volumes  of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  to 
form  two  volumes  of  aqueous  vapour. 

2.  Two  volumes  of  nitrogen  comhine  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  to 
form  two  volumes  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

3.  Three  volumes  of  hydrogen  are  combined  with  one  volume  of 
nitrogen  in  two  volumes  of  ammoniacal  gas. 

4.  One  volume  of  nitrogen  is  united  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  in 
two  volumes  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

5.  One  volume  of  hydrogen  is  united  with  one  volume  of  chlorine  m 
two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
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GE'IN  (7  j'/iVot,  cai  lliy,  from  7?/,  eartli)-  Geic  a«'<Z.  A brown  pre- 
cipitate obtained  by  boiling  mould  or  decayed  vegetable  matter  witb 
alkalies.  See  Ulmin. 

GELATI'GENOUS  PRINCIPLES.  Gelatinous  prmciples.  A 
class  of  alimentary  principles  which,  on  boiling  in  water,  yield  a jelly, 
and  appear  to  serve  for  the  production  of  the  gelatinous  tissues.  They 
do  not  furnish  protein.  See  Proteinaceous  Principles. 

GE'LATIN  igelu.,  frost).  An  animal  substance  found  present  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  constituting  the  walls  or  c.\ternal  investment  of 
the  cells  of  which  animals  are  composed.  The  purest  variety  of  gela- 
tin, is  isiwiy/n.s.s;  the  commou  gelatin  of  commerce  is  called  ; and 
the  hydrate  of  gelatin, Gelatin  differs  from  chondrin  merely  in 
its  origin,  the  latter  substance  being  procured  from  cartilage. 

Gelatin  Capsules.  Capsules  prepared  from  a concentrated  solution 
of  gelatin,  and  filled  with  medicines. 

GELATINO-SU'LPIIUROUS  BATH.  Prepared  by  adding  a 
pound  of  glue,  previously  dissolved  in  water,  to  the  sulphurated  bath 
(Dupuytren).  The  latter  is  prepared  by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium  in  thirty  gallons  of  water. 

GELA'TINOUS  TISSUES.  Tissues  which  yield  to  boiling  water 
a substance  which,  on  cooling,  forms  a jelly,  or  may  be  called  gelatin. 
They  are  chiefly  found  in  tlio  cellular  mcmbr.ane,  the  membranes  in 
general,  the  tendons,  ligaments,  bones,  cartilages,  Ac. 

GEIiATIO  {gclare.,  to  freeze).  A freezing  or  frost-bite.  A term 
denoting  every  degree  of  chill,  from  tbe  chilUilain  to  positive  freezing 
and  death  of  a part  of  the  body,  and  specially  applied  to  gangrene  of  the 
feet  caused  by  e.vposure  to  cold. 

GELE'E  POUR  I.E  GOITRE.  A preparation  sold  at  Lausanne 
in  Switzerland,  consisting  of  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

GE'LIDUS;  EGE'LIDUS.  The  former  term,  derived  ivorcigelu, 
frost,  means  frosty  or  very  cold  ; the  latter,  with  its  prcfi.v  e,  out  of, 
signifies  thawed,  and  hence  lukewarm.  Ovid  has“gelidum  Borean, 
cgelidumque  Notum.”  .Sec  Egelidus. 

GEME'LLUS  {gemiiius,  double).  Twin  ; tbe  name  of  two  muscles 
—the  superior  and  the  inferior — situated  below  the  obturator  e.xternus. 
They  arc  also  called  musculi gemini. 

GE'MMA.  The  general  name  for  any  precious  stone  ; also,  a leaf- 
bud,  or  the  rudiment  of  a young  branch.  The  term  gemmcB  is  also 
apjdied  to  minute  preen  bodies  found  in  little  cups  on  the  fronds  of 
Marchantia.  Gemmce  morbidm  arc  the  buds  of  the  Dyer's  O.ak,  in  an 
abnorm.al  condition. 

GEMMA'TION  {gemma,  a bud).  A term  applied  to  the  cell- 
development  of  plants  and  animals,  in  which  new  cells  are  formed  on 
the  outside  of  old  cells  by  a kind  of  budding  process,  as  iu  alga:.  See 
Fission. 

GE'MML^LE  {genimula,  a small  bud).  A term  used  synonymously 
witb  plumule,  the  growing  point  of  the  embrvo  in  plants. 

-GEN,  -GENESIS,  -GENOUS  (7  fvov,  birth,  yivtai^,  generation  ; 
from  yivvdio,  to  produce).  Terminations  denoting  production,  or 
generation,  .as  in  oxy-gen,  the  supposed  producer  of  acidity,  epi-^cncsis, 
or  the  theory  of  generation  by  tlie  joint  production  of  matter  afforded 
by  both  sc.xes;  and  cs.o-ge}ious,  denoting  a mode  of  growth  by  external 
deposition. 
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GENA.  A cheek;  more  frequently  Gonm,  the  cheeks;  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  mouth;  the  part  of  the  face  under  the  eye-lids.  (Jena 
differs  from  mala  in  referring  to  the  external  part  orily  of  the  face 
while  the  latter  term  includes  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  cheek  and  the’ 
cheek-bone.  See  JSIala. 

GENERA'TION  (yenerare,  to  beget).  Reproduction.  Tliis  is 

1.  Fissiparous  {fissus,  cleft,  from findere,  to  cleave,  andparire,  to  bring 
forth),  when  it  occurs  by  spontaneous  division  of  the  body  of  the 
parent  into  tvvo  or  more  parts,  each  part,  when  separated,  becoming  a 
distinct  individual,  as  in  the  monad,  vorticella,  &c. ; or  hy  artificial 
division,  as  in  the  hydra,  plauaria,  &c. ; and  in  the  propagation  of  plants 
by  slips. 

2.  Gemmiparous  (yeinma,  a bud,  ai\d  paro-e,  to  bring  forth),  or  the 
multiplication  of  the  species  by  huds  or  yemmules,  arising  from  germs, 
as  exemplified  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  iu  many  of  the  infusoria,  Ac. 

3.  Generation  by  Fecundation  {fecundus,  fruitful),  or  the  effect  of 

the  vivifying  fluid  provided  by  one  class  of  organs  upon  the  germ  con- 
tained in  a seed  or  ovum  formed  by  anotlier  elass ; the  gcim,  when 
fecundated,  is  termed  the  embryo.  This  process  consists  in  impreyna- 
tion  in  the  male,  conception  in  the  female.  / 

GENERATION,  SPONTANEOUS.  Tlie  production  of  animal  j 
and  vegetable  life  without  the  agency  of  organisms  of  a similar  nature,  j 
This  doctrine  is  termed  archegenesis  by  Haeckel,  abiogencsis  by  Huxley,  ; 
and  archebiosis  by  Bastian. 

GENERATIONS,  ALTERNATION  OF.  A term  applied  by 
Prof.  Steenstrup  to  a phenomenon  presented  by  many  of  the  lower 
animals  in  the  course  of  their  development  from  the  ovum  to  the  adult 
condition.  These  not  only  pass  through  various  forms,  as  is  seen  in 
the  Insect  tribes,  but  at  certain  stages  of  their  growth  ))ossess  the  power 
of  multiplying  themselves.  The  individuals  which  exhibit  this  pheno- 
menon have  been  called  “ nurses,”  and  the  process  has  been  particu- 
larly observed  in  the  Acalephas,  Entozoa,  Polypifera,  Salpa:,  and  Vorti- 
cella;. The  progeny  developed  by  means  of  “ nurses”  is  permanently 
dissimilar  from  its  parent,  but  itself  produces  a new  generation,  which 
either  itself  or  in  its  offspring  returns  to  the  form  of  the  parent 
animal. — Engl.  Cycl. 

GE'NESIS  {yiveens.  generation).  The  following  terms  have  been 
employed  by  Haeckel  with  reference  to  the  entire  doctrine  of  organic 
evomtion  : ontogenesis,  the  history  of  individual  development:  jmylo- 
genesis,  the  history  of  genealogical  development;  biogenesis,  the  history 
of  life-development  generally.  Ontogenesis  is  thus  a brief  recapitula- 
tion of  phylogenesis. 

GEN E'TIC A (yscfcris,  generation).  Medicines  which  act  on  the 
sexual  organs.  As  affecting  the  venereal  orgasm,  they  comprise  the 
aphrodisiacs  and  the  anapltrodisiacs ; as  affecting  the  uterus,  they 
include  the  emmenagogues  and  the  ecbolics. 

GENEVA  or  HOLLANDS.  An  alcoholic  beverage,  made  in 
Holland,  from  malted  barley  or  rye,  rectified  on  juniper-berries. 
Geneva  must  not  be  confounded  with  Gin,  though  the  latter  name  was 
derived  from  the  former.  See  Gin. 

GENI'O-  {yiveiov,  the  chin).  Geneio.  Terms  compounded  of  this 
word  relate  to  muscles  attached  to  the  chin,  as — 

1.  Genio-glossus  {y\w<r<ra,  the  tongue).  A muscle  situated  between 
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f the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw.  This  is  also  called  genio-lii/nglosstts, 
a from  its  being  inserted  also  into  the  os  hyoidcs;  and  by  Winslow, 
^ polgchres/us,  from  its  performing  every  motion  of  the  tongue, 
j 2.  Genio-hyoideus.  A muscle  attached  to  the  mental  process  of  the 
V lower  jaw  and  to  the  os  hyoides.  It  pulls  tlie  throat  upwards. 

> 3.  Genial  Processes.  The  name  of  four  eminences  of  the  inferior 

r)  maxillary  bone,  beneath  the  sj'mphysis  of  the  chin, 
li  GENITA'LI  A pertaining  to  generation).  Sub.  wiewira. 

( The  organs  of  generation ; the  sexual  organs.  Genitalcs  menses,  tlie 

0 months  of  pregnancy  during  which  the  child  may  be  born.  Genitale 
? profluvium,  seminal  emission. 

d GE'NITO-CRURAL.  The  name  of  a nerve  proceeding  from  the 
ij  first  lumbar,  and  dividing  into  an  internal  branch,  which  accompanies 
|l  the  spermatic  cord  ; and  an  external,  which  is  distributed  into  filaments 
at  the  crural  arch. 

u GE'NTIAN.  The  pharmaceutical  name  of  the  dried  root  of  Gen- 
tiana  lutea,  Linn.,  collected  in  the  mount-ainous  districts  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe  (ZIr.  Ph.).  Dioscorides  mentions  a common  Alpine 
plant  by  the  name  yivnavn  or  gentian.  The  gentian  of  commerce  is 
reputed  to  contain  a crystallizable  principle  called  gentianin,  whica 
itself  consists  of  two  distinct  principles,  the  one  tMteless  and  crys- 
talline, called  gentisin  or  genlisic  acid,  the  other  bitter,  named  gen- 
iianite. 

GENTIAN  SPIRIT.  An  alcoholic  liquor  produced  by  the  vinous 
. fermentation  of  the  fusion  of  gentian  ; much  admired  by  the  Swiss. 

GENU  (yoKo).  The  knee.  Genua  introrsum  flexa  is  the  Latin 
term  for  knock-knee  or  in-knee  ; genua  amtata,  for  bow-knee  or  out- 
; knee  fsce  Genu  Vidquni).  The  term  genu  is  also  applied  to  the  rounded 
anterior  border  of  t)ie  corpus  callosum  of  the  brain. 

GENU  VALGUM.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  deformity  called 
knock-knee,  or  X -knee.  In  classical  language,  however,  rants  is  knock- 
kneed  or  having  the  legs  bent  inward,  while  vidgus  is  bow-legged  or 
having  the  legs  bent  oidtvards. 

GENUS.  A group  of  species  which  possess  a community  of  essential 
details  of  structure.  A genus  may  contain  hundreds  of  species,  or  bo 
limited  to  one. 

GEOMETRICAL  METHOD  IN  MEDICINE.  This  consists  in 
deducing  phenomena  from  some  one  law  or  force,  some  single  premise, 
as  the  anima  of  Stahl,  the  four  elementary  fluids  of  the  humoral  patho- 
logists, the  similia  siniilibiis  curantur  of  the  hommopathists,  &c. 

GERM-CELL.  The  cell  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  spermato- 
zoon with  the  germinal  vesicle.  This  is  the  “ primary  ” germ-cell ; 
those  that  are  propagated  by  it  are  called  “derivative”  germ-cells. 
These  and  the  assimilated  yolk  constitute  the  germ-mass,  or  matters 
prepared  for  the  formation  of  the  embryo. 

GERM-THEORY.  A theory  for  explaining  the  origin  of  what  are 
now  called  “ communicable,”  “ spreading,”  or  “ zymotic”  diseases.  It 
states  th.at  living  germs,  produced  without  the  body  and  possessing  an 
independent  growth  and  vitality,  cuter  the  animal  body  and  originate 
their  specific  disc.ases.  Sec  Septine. 

1 _ GERMAN  SILVER.  Packfong.  Albata.  An  alloy  of  copper, 

I zinc,  and  nickel,  mixed  in  different  proportions  for  different  purposes. 

. GERMAN  TINDER.  A?nadou.  A substance  prepared  from  the 
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Polyportts  fomeniarixis  and  igniarius,  by  cutting  tbe  fungi  into  slices 
beating  and  soaking  them  in  a solution  of  nitre.  ’ 

GE'RMEN.  The  term  applied  by  Linna:us  to  the  ovarium  of  plants, 
forming  the  base  of  the  pistil,  and  containing  the  ovules. 

GERMINAL  MATTER.  Formed  material.  These  are  terms 
adopted  by  Dr.  Beale,  and  synonymous  with  the  cells  of  Schleiden  and 
Schwann,  as  subserving  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and  growth  in  animal 
tissues.  See  Bioplasm. 

GERMINA'TION  (^germinare,  to  bud).  The  growth  of  the  plant 
from  seed  ; the  first  stage  of  development  of  the  embryo ; the  process 
by  which  the  embryo  changes  its  condition  to  that  of  a young 
plant. 

GERONTO'XON  [yipwv,  yipovTos,  an  old  man,  toJov,  a how). 
Arcus  senilis.  The  opaque  circle,  or  half-circle,  which  occui's  in  the 
cornea,  in  elderly  persons. 

GESTA'TION  (gestaiio,a.  bearing  or  carrying,  horn  gesture,  to  carry). 
This  term  originally  denoted  “ an  exercise  of  the  body,  by  being  carrM 
in  coach,  litter,  npon  horseback,  or  in  a vessel  on  the  water.”  It  is 
now  a technical  term  applied  only  to  the  period  during  which  the 
females  of  animals  carry  their  young ; the  state  of  pregnancy  ; i\\c  carry- 
ing of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

Gestation,  erratic  or  e.rira-utcrine.  Of  this  there  are  four  kinds,  viz. — 
the  abdominal,  in  which  the  feetus  is  lodged  in  the  abdomen ; the 
interstitial,  in  which  the  foetus  is  lodged  among  the  interstitial  elements  • 
of  the  uterus ; the  ovarial,  in  which  the  foetus  is  developed  in  the  ova- 
rium ; and  the  Udndar,  in  which  the  feetus  is  lodged  in  the  Fallopian  ^ 
tube. 

GIANT-CELL.  A cell  of  various  size  and  shape,  containing  a i 
variable  number  of  nuclei,  and  considered  by  Schueppel  as  the  most  : 
essential  element  of  a tubercle. 

GI'BBOUS  (gibbus,  protuberant).  That  which  has  a projecting  con-  - 
vc.x  outline,  .as  applied  to  solid  bodies.  The  term  gibbosity  is  applied  to  : 
a symptom  which  occurs  in  rickets,  in  caries  of  the  vertebra;,  &c. 

GI'MBERNAT’S  LIGAMENT.  The  n.ame  given  to  that  portion  ■ 
of  the  extermil  oblique  muscle,  which  is  inserted  into  the  pectineal  line. 

It  is  commonly  called  “ the  third  insertion  of  Poupart’s  ligament.” 
Gimbeiaiat  was  surgeon  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  published  an  essay  on  ■ 
femoral  hernia  in  1793. 

GIN.  An  ardent  spirit  prepared  from  fermented  malt  or  other  grain, 
and  flavoured  with  the  essential  oil  of  juniper. 

GIN-LIVER.  Drunhard's  Liver.  A term  applied  to  the  liver  as  ■ 
it  is  commonly  known  amongst  gin-drinkers  : congestion  and  enlai^ 
ment  are  succeeded  by  inflammation  and  contraction  of  the  organ. 

GINGELLY  OIL.  A non-drying  fixed  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds 

of  Sesamum  orientale  ; also  known  as  Teel  oil,  Benne  oil,  and  Oil  of 
Sesa7iium. 

GI'NGER.  The  dried  rhizome  of  Zingiber  officinale,  occurring  m 
flattish,  jointed,  branched,  or  lobed,  palmate  pieces,  ciilled  races  or 
which  rarely  e.xcced  four  inches  in  length. 

GINGIViE.  The  gums;  the  reddish  tissue  which  surrounds  the 
necks  of  the  teeth.  Gingivitis  is  a barbarous  term  for  inflammation  ot 
the  gums,  ctiusing  painful  dentition.  derived  from  ov\ov,oi 

ou\a,  the  gums,  is  a preferable  term. 
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CcBrulea  ex  plumbo  gingiva.  Blue  gum  from  lead  ; a specific  disease 
of  the  gums,  occasioned  by  poison. 

Gl'NGLYMUS  {yiyy\\>fx6<i.,  a hinge).  The  hinge-like  joint ; a 
species  of  articulation  admitting  of  flexion  and  extension.  By  the 
older  writers,  the  teiTu  ginglymus  was  used  to  denote  a species  of 
diarthrosis,  a joint  having  e.xtensive  movement.  See  Artietdation. 

Ginglymoid  (tldoi,  likeness).  Hinge-like  ; as  applied  to  that  species 
of  joint  which  admits  of  flexion  and  extension. 

GINSENG.  The  dried  root  of  Panax  Schinseng,  an  Araliaceous 
plant  highly  esteemed  in  China.  The  Chinese  term  Jinsang  or  Ginseng 
implies  “Wonder  of  the  world,”  while  Panax  is  probably  derived  from 
a Greek  word  denoting  a cure  for  all  diseases. 

GLABE'LLA  (glaber,  smooth).  The  triangular  space  between  the 
eye-brows.  Hence,  the  term  glabellar,  as  employed  by  Barcl.ay,  denotes 
an  aspect  towards  the  glabella  ; and  ghdiellad,  used  adverbially,  signifies 
“ towards  the  glabell.ar  aspect.”  See  A7ialoiny,  p.  32. 

GLACIAL  ACETIC  ACID  (glacialis,  icy).  The  strongest  acetic 
acid  which  can  be  procured.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  crystallizing 
in  ici/  leaflets,  which  occurs  at  about  5.5°  Fahr. 

GLACIAL  PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Aletaphosphoric  or  monobasic 
phosphoric  acid,  apiiearing  in  the  form  of  a colourless  transparent  glass, 
which  slowly  dissolves  in  water. 

GLAI'RIN.  Baj-egin.  A term  referred  by  some  writers  to  a gela- 
tinous vegetable  matter;  by  others  to  a pseudo-organic  substance wliich 
forms  on  thermal  waters.  See  Zoogen. 

GLAND  (glat2s,  glandis,  an  aconi).  A sm.all  body,  occurring  in 
many  parts  of  the  body,  composed  of  its  various  tissues,  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  &c.,  and  possessing  the  power  of  absorbing  or  separating  the 
various  substances  which  pass  into  or  arc  separated  from  the  circulating 
fluid.  Dr.  Pemberton  designates  as  glands  of  sujrply,  the  liver,  the 
pancreas,  the  spleen,  Ac. ; and  as  glands  of  waste,  the  kidneys,  the 
mamma,  &c. 

1.  Gland,  conglobate  (con,  together,  globus,  a ball),  or  simple  ; a 
gland  subsisting  by  itself,  as  those  of  the  absorbent  system. 

2.  Gland,  conglomerate  (con,  together,  glomus,  glot/ien's,  a heap),  or 
compound  ; a gland  composed  of  various  glands,  as  the  salivary,  parotid, 
pancreatic,  &c. 

3.  Glands,  concatenate  (chained  together,  from  con  and  catena,  a 
chain),  or  glands  of  the  neck,  presenting,  in  children,  a kind  of  knotty 
cord,  extending  from  behind  the  ear  to  the  collar-bone. 

4.  Glands,  Brunner's,  or  the  duodenal.  Small,  flattened,  granular 
i bodies,  found  in  the  duodenum,  and  compared  collectively,  by  Von 
II  Bninn,  to  a second  pancreas. 

« 5.  Glands  of  Coteper.  Two  small  glandular  bodies,  placed  parallel 

■ to  each  other  before  the  prostate.  They  are  also  called  accessory 
I glands. 

6.  Glands,  Haversian.  The  name  of  the  fatty  bodies  which  are 

■ found  in  connexion  with  most  of  the  joints,  and  in  general  lying  behind 
1 the  synovial  fringes.  Cloptou  Havers  supposed  them  to  be  the  agents 
i of  the  synovial  secretion,  and  called  them  glatididm  mucilaginosa. 
4 Wcitbrccht  called  them  cuUpo-glandidosw. 

\ 7.  Glands,  lymphatic.  Oval  bodies  situated  in  the  course  of  the 

ymphatic  vessels,  and  giving  rise  to  new  lymphatic  trunks. 
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8.  Glands  of  Lieherkulm.  Numerous  glands  situated  in  the  walls  of 
the  intestines,  each  gland  being  a simple  blind  sac  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, shaped  like  a small  test  tube,  with  its  closed  end  outwards,  and 
its  open  end  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine. 

9.  Glands,  Meibomian.  Minute  glands  embedded  in  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the  eye-lids,  resembling  parallel  strings  of 
pearls.  The  complexity  of  a Meibomian  gland  consists  in  the  fact  that 
a number  of  follicles  open  into  a single  tube. 

10.  Glands  of  Paccliioni.  The  granulations  found  in  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  ; so  called  after 
Pacchioni,  their  discoverer.  These  bodies  have  no  analogy  whatsoever 
with  glands,  properly  so  called. 

1 1 . Glands,  Peyer's,  or  aggregate.  Clustered  glands,  resembling  oval 
patches,  principally  situated  near  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum. 

12.  Glands,  salivary.  The  saliv.ary  glands,  consisting  of  three  pairs, 
the  parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  the  sublingual. 

13.  Glands,  solitary.  Sni.all  flattened  granular  bodies,  found  in  the  ■ 
stomach  and  intestines.  They  are  sometimes  erroneously  called : 
Brunner’s. 

14.  Glands  of  Tyson,  or  Odoriferous  glands.  The  name  of  certain  i 
glands  situated  around  the  neck  and  corona  of  the  glans  penis  in  the  ■ 
male,  and  of  the  glans  clitoridis  in  the  female,  secreting  a strongly 
odorous  humor,  called  smegma  preputii. 

GLAND-CYSTS.  Cysts  formed  by  the  obstruction  of  excretory  < 
ducts,  ox  follicles  of  glands,  ox  by  the  ahnorm.al  development  of  portions  ^ 
of  glands  without  ducts. 

GLAND-TISSUE.  An  essential  constituent  of  glandular  tumor, , 
consisting  of  sacs,  or  pouches  of  clean  pellucid  membrane,  arranged  in 
lobules  or  acini,  and  filled  with  glandular  epithelium. 

GLANDERS.  A febrile  disease,  due  to  the  introduction  into  the;- 
system  of  a specific  poison,  originating  in  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  and  i 
communicated  directly  or  indirectly  from  them  to  man.  When  ther 
nasal  cavities  are  principally  affected,  the  disease  is  called  glanders; 
when  the  lymphatic  system  suffers,  it  is  caWoA  farcy.  The  two  diseases* 
are  essentially  identical,  both  being  caused  by  the  same  poison.  See,' 
Equinia  and  Farciminum. 

GLA'NDULA  (dim.  of  glans,  an  acorn  or  gland).  In  anatomy,  a . 
little  gland;  in  botany,  a tubercle,  and  especially  an  organ  which 
secretes  the  fluids  peculiar  to  different  species  of  plants. 

GLANDULAR  TUMORS.  Tumors  formed  by  the  development  ' 
of  a tissue  resembling  that  of  secreting  glands.  In  the  female  breast ; 
they  are  known  as  chronic  mammary  tumor,  and  imperfect  glandular ■' 
hypertrophy. 

GLANS  (same  as  ftaXavos,  by  interchange  of  the  letters  bl  andgl).' 
Literally  .an  acorn,  a mast  of  any  tree  ; a pellet  of  lead,  or  other  metal. 
Glans  clitoridis  is  a term  applied  to  a sm.all  accumulation  of  erectile  r 
tissue  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  clitoris.  Glans  penis  is  the  vas-- 
cular  body  forming  the  extremity  of  the  penis;  it  is  circumscribed  bya- 
prominent  ridge,  termed  the  corona 

GLANS,  in  Botany.  A dry,  inferior,  indehiscent  fruit,  with  a hare 
pericarp,  as  in  quercus,  castanea,  fagus,  &c.  The  glans  is  called  co/yiw' 
by  Mirbel,  and  nucula  by  Desvaux.  See  Achesnium. 

GLASS.  Vitrum.  An  alkaline  silicate,  ora  mixture  of  alkaline  j 
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■with  earthy  silicates;  chcinicallv  considered,  therefore,  it  bears  a near 
relation  to  ceramic  ware,  especially  the  variety  known  as  sofl  porcelain. 
The  varieties  of  glass  are  three,  viz.  colourless  glass  without  lead  ; 
colourless  glass  with  lead,  termed  by  us  flint-glass,  and  by  the  hrench, 
crystal ; and  the  several  varieties  of  coloured  glass. 

‘l.  Glass-gall.  Fid  de  verre ; fd  vitri  ; sandiver.  The  saline  scum 
which  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

2.  Glass-tcool.  Glass  spun  as  fine  as  the  ordinary  fibre  of  wool.  It 
is  made  in  Germany,  and  is  proposed  for  the  filtration  of  very  acid 
solutions,  as  chromic  acid,  &c. 

3.  Glass,  soluble.  A glass  formed  by  combining  potash  or  soda  with 
silicic  acid  or  silica,  without  any  third  ingredient.  It  presents  the 
usual  vitreous  aspect,  but  is  easily  dissolved  in  water. 

4.  The  term  Glass  is  also  applied  to  glassy  substances,  as  the  glass  of 

antimony,  ov  ' ’ ’ to  mica,  glacies  Maria:,  or  jl/wscorv ///<ws  ; 


GLAUBER’S  SALT.  Sal  mirahile.  Native  sulphate  of  soda , 
frequently  found  in  mineral  springs,  and  sometimes  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  but  named  from  Glauber,  a German  chemist,  who  first 
noticed  the  substance  as  a saline  mass  left  after  the  production  of  mu- 
riatic acid  from  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid.  Glauber's  secret  sal 
ammoniac  is  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a constituent  of  soot  from  coal. 
Gladierile  is  a crystallized  salt,  consisting  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  the 
sulphates  of  lime  and  soda. 

GLAUCIC  ACID  (yXavKos,  azure).  An  acid  procured  from  the 
teazle  and  scabious  plants. 

GLAUCl'NA  {yXavKos,  azure).  A term  proposed  for  the  natural 
form  of  cow-po.\,  from  the  bluish  or  azure  tint  of  the  vesicles. 

GLAU'CINE  (yXavKos,  azure).  An  alkaloid  procui-ed  from  the 
leaves  and  stem  of  Glaucium  luteum.  It  is  bitter  and  .acrid,  and  forms 
salts  with  acids.  Glaucopicrine.  is  fonnd  in  the  same  plant. 

GLAUCO'SIS;  GLAUCO'MA  {yXavKoogai,  to  suffer  from 
glaucoma;  yXao/cot,  bluish-gray).  By  these  terms  Hippocrates  com- 

firehendcd  all  opacities  behind  the  pupil.  But  the  terms  soon  became 
imited  to  those  opacities  which  were  of  a greenish  colour.  They  now 
denote  a morbidly  increased  tension  of  the  tunics  of  the  eye-ball,  pro- 
duced by  inti-aocular  (hydrostatic)  pressure  of  its  contained  fluids. 

1.  GlaucosLs  and  glaucoma  have,  in  classical  terminology,  distinct 
meanings,  ^lason  Good  prefere  glaucosis  to  glaucoma,  “ because  the 
final  -oma  imports  usu.ally,  .and,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  consis- 
tency, ought  alw.ays  to  import,  e.vternal  protuberance,  as  in  stapbyloma, 
sarcoma,  &c.”  Ilut  this  is  not  correct  criticism.  The  two  terms 
are  related  to  e.ach  other  as  cause  and  eflect,  and  their  characteristic 
terminations  arc  not  -oma  and  -osis,  but  -tiia  aud  -sis.  See  Preface, 
par.  2. 

2.  Glaucoma  fulminans.  A term  applied  by  Griifc  to  the  extremely 
violent  case  of  glaucoma,  in  which  vision  is  lost  in  a few  horn’s. 

GLEET.  Gonorrhoea  mucosa.  A ti-ansparent  mucous  discharge  from 
the  memln-ane  of  the  urethra;  sometimes  the  sequela  of  gonorrhrea. 

GLE'NOID  (yXiiwij,  a cavity,  tlSos,  form).  The  name  of  a part 
having  a shallow  cavity,  as  the  socket  of  the  shoulder-joint  ; also  of  a 
fissure  and  a foramen  of  the  temporal  bones,  &c. 
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GLI'ADINE  (yXta,  glue).  The  viscid  portion  of  gluten. 

GLI'DING.  The  simple  movement  of  one  articular  surface  on 
another,  existing  in  different  degi’ces  in  all  the  joints. 

GLIO'MATA  (y\ia,  glue).  Tumors  occurring  in  the  neuroglia  or 
interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  brain,  and  formed  by  a localized 
hypertrophy  of  the  neuroglia.  The  soft  varieties  are  closely  allied  to 
medullary  sarcomata,  the  hard  to  fibrous  tumors. 

GLISSON’S  CAPSULE.  A cellulo-vascular  membrane,  ■which 
envelopes  the  hepatic  vessels  in  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum, 
and  accompanies  them  through  the  transverse  fissure  to  their  ultimate 
ramifications. 

GLO'BULES,  RED  {globulus,  dim.  of  globus,  a ball).  The  red 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  consisting  of  globular  corpuscles  or  discs 
composed  of  haematin  and  globulin. 

GLO'BULI  MARTIA'LES.  Bottles  de  Nancy.  The  ferric  tartrate 
of  potash  ; the  globuli  of  this  salt  were  fonnerly  wrapped  in  muslin, 
and  suspended  in  water  to  form  a chalybeate  solution. 

GLO'BULIN.  The  principal  constituent  of  the  blood-globules  or 
corpuscles,  closely  allied  to  albumen.  It  occurs  in  large  proportion  in 
the  matter  composing  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  The  term  hag 
also  been  applied  to  the  amylaceous  granules  found  in  the  tissue  of 
plants,  whicn  Turpin  considered  as  the  elementary  state  of  the  tissue. 
See  Hamoglobin  and  Paraglobidin. 

GLO'BliS  HYSTE'RICUS.  A sensation  attendant  on  hysteria,  as 
of  a globus  or  ball  ascending  to  the  stomach,  then  up  the  chest  to  the 
neck,  and  becoming  fixed  in  the  throat. 

GLOBUS  MA'JOR  EPIDIDY'MIS.  A nameapplied  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  epididymis,  which  is  of  great  size,  owing  to  the  large  assem- 
blage of  convoluted  tubes  in  the  coni  vasculosi. 

Globus  minor  epididymis.  The  lower  portion  of  the  epididymis,  con- 
sisting of  the  convolutions  of  the  vas  deferens,  previously  to  its  com- 
mencing its  ascending  course. 

GLOMERA'TION  (glomus,  glomeris,  a ball  or  clew  of  thread). 
Literally,  heaping  into  a ball  ; a term  sometimes  applied  to  tumor. 

GLO'MERULE.  Glomus.  A form  of  inflorescence  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  capitulum  that  the  compound  does  to  the  simple 
umbel ; that  is,  it  is  a cluster  of  capitula  enclosed  in  a common  in- 
volucrum,  as  in  Echinops. 

GLO'MERULUS  (dim.  oi glomus,  a ball,  as  of  cotton).  The  name 
of  a plexiform  tuft  of  minute  vessels  or  looped  capillaries,  contained 
within  each  of  the  Malpighian  ciipsules. 

GLO'NOINE  OIL.  Nitro-glyeerin.  A highly  explosive  substance, 
consisting  of  nitre  and  glycerin.  Under  the  name  Noble's  oil,  it  has 
been  used  in  mining  operations.  Its  explosive  force  is  said  to  be  ten 
times  more  powerful  than  that  of  gunpowder. 

GLO'SSA,  or  GLOTTA  (yXwaaa,  yXwTTo).  The  tongue;  the 
organ  of  speech. 

1.  Gloss-agra  (aypa,  seizure).  Infl.ammation  of  the  tongue; 
swelled  tongue ; a term  synonymous  with  glossalgia,  glossocele, 
glossitis,  &c. 

2.  Gloss-itis.  Inflammatio  lingua;.  Inflammation  of  the  tongue ; a 
rare  affection,  generally  an  accompaniment  of  other  diseases,  rather 
than  an  idiopathic  affection. 


I*  3.  Glosso-.  Terms  compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  nerves  or 
3 museles  attached  to  the  tongue,  as  in  the  three  following  terms. 

4.  Glosso-staphyliniis.  A designation  of  the  constrictor  isthmi 
faucium,  from  its  origin  in  the  tongue,  and  insertion  into  the 
uvula. 

5.  Glosso-pliaryngeus.  A synonym  of  the  constrictor  superior,  from 
its  origin  in  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  its  insertion  into  the  pharynx. 

6.  Glosso-pharyngecd  nerves.  Another  name  for  the  eighth  pair. 

7.  Glosso-catochus  (KaTtx“>i  to  hold  down).  An  instrument  for 
depressing  the  tongue. 

8.  Glosso-cele  (k»)\i),  a tumor).  An  extrusion  of  the  tongue  ; swelled 
tongue. 

9.  Glosso-comum  (^Koplui,  to  guard).  Formerly,  a case  for  the  tongue 
of  a hautboy  ; but,  metaphorically,  a kind  of  long  bo.x,  or  case,  for  con- 
taining a fractured  leg. 

10.  Glosso-Jiyid  (Itycddes  os).  A bone  of  the  hcemal  spine  of  most 
fishes,  which  enters  the  substance  of  the  tongue.  See  Vertehra. 

11.  Glosso-Ingy  (Adyos,  an  account).  An  account  of  the  tongue; 
generally,  an  account  of  terminology. 

12.  Glosso-tomy  (to/ui|,  section).  Dissection  of  the  tongue. 

GLO'TTIS  (yXoiTTis,  the  glottis,  or  mouth  of  the  windpipe),  liima 

gloltidis.  The  aperture  between  the  arytaenoid  cartilages.  It  is 
covered  by  a cartilage  called  the  cpi-gloUis. 

GLU'ClC  ACID  {yXvKvi,  sweet).  An  acid  formed  by  the  action 
of  a saturated  solution  of  lime  or  barytes  on  gnipc-sugar. 

GLUCl'NUM  (yXvKvs,  sweet).  Beryllium.  A rare  metal,  found 
associated  with  silica  and  alumina  in  the  emerald,  which  is  a double 
silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina,  the  only  known  oxide  of  the  metal  ; it 
occurs  also  in  the  beryl.  It  is  named  from  the  sweet  taste  of  its 
salts. 

GLUCOHiE'MIA  (yXuKuy,  sweet,  oT/ua,  blood).  Glyccemia,  A 
saccharine  state  of  the  blood,  chaiacteristic  of  diabetes  melliius,  or 
saccharine  diabetes — the  condition  of  glucosuria. 

GLU'COSE  {yXvKvs,  sweet).  Deairo-glucose.  A designation  of 
grape-sugar.  The  glucosides  are  a class  of  substances  so  named  from 
the  presence  of  among  their  products  of  decomposition.  The 

chief  member  of  this  class  is  salicin.  Leevo-glucose  is  fruit-sugar. 

GLUCOSU'RIA  (yXuKuy,  sweet,  ouptu),  to  make  water).  A morbid 
condition  of  the  urine,  in  which  it  contains  glucose  or  grape-sugar. 
The  term  is  synonymous  with  diabetes  mellitus,  melituria,  &c. 

GLUE  {gliiiem).  The  common  gelatine  of  commerce,  made  from 

Ithe  parings  of  hides,  hoofs,  &c.  Ether-glue  is  an  excellent  liquid  glue 
made  by  dissolving  glue  in  nitric  ether. 

4 GLUME  {glumu,  the  husk  of  corn).  A term  applied  to  the  peculiar 
>1  envelope  of  the  floral  apparatus  in  grasses,  which  are  hence  called 
vglumaceiB.  It  is  a modification  of  the  bract. 

4 GLUT^ls'US  (yXoDTos,  Jiatcs,  the  buttock).  The  name  of  three 
k muscles  of  the  hip,  forming  part  of  the  buttock.  They  are  the  maa^i- 
^ 7nus,  which  extends  the  thigh ; the  medius,  which  acts  in  standing ; .and 

Ithe  minimus,  which  assists  the  others. 

GLU'TEN  {gelare,  to  congeal).  A viscid  substance  obtained  from 
wheaten  flower,  and  termed  the  vcgeto-animal  principle  (containing 
'J  nitrogen).  It  contains  vegetable  fibrin,  resembling  the  substance  of 
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muscular  fibre;  a substance  resembling  the  casein,  which  composes 
the  curd  of  milk  ; and  alutin,  which  resembles  the  albumen  of  the 
blood. 

1.  Gluten  Bread.  An  article  of  diet  used  in  diabetes.  It  is  not 
made  of  pure  gluten,  but  one-si.Kth  of  the  original  quantity  of  starch 
contained  in  the  flour  is  retained. 

2.  Glvien,  crude,  or  Beccaria's  gluten.  Names  given  to  the  thick, 
tenacious  mass  which  is  left  when  wheaten  dough  is  washed  on  a sieve 
by  a stream  of  water  ; a milky  liquid  passes  through,  and  the  crude 
gluten  remains. 

3.  Gluten,  gramdated.  A paste  made  by  the  artificial  addition  of 
wheat-gluten  to  the  ordinary  wheat,  forming  an  agi-eeable  and  nutri- 
tious food. 

4.  Glutinous  Sap.  Afilkg  Sap.  Vegetable  milk,  or  the  juice  ob- 
tained by  incision  from  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Cow-tree,  which  grows  in 
the  province  of  Caraccas. 

GLYCERI'NUM  (yXvKvs,  sweet).  Propenyl  alcohol.  Glycerin; 
“ a sweet  principle  obtained  from  fats  and  fi.\ed  oils,  and  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  water.” — Br.  Ph.  It  is  a elear colourless  fluid,  and 
was  termed  by  Chevreul  the  “ father  of  the  fatty  acids.”  Glyceryl  is 
the  hypothetical  radical  of  glycerin  ; the  glycerides  are  the  compound 
ethers  of  glycerin  ; and  the  ^(yeerite  are  the  pharmaceutical  prepamtions 
of  glycerin. 

GLYCOCHO'LIC  ACID  (yXuKos,  sweet,  An  acid 

obtained  from  tlie  bile. 

GLY'COCIN  (yXi/Kuv,  sweet).  One  of  the  principal  constituents  of 
bile,  contributing  to  the  process  of  respiration. 

GLY'COCOLL  (yXiocus,  sweet,  KoWa,  glue).  Sugar  of  gelatine; 
a compound  found  among  the  products  obtained  by  boiling  gelatine 
with  potash  or  acids. 

GLY'COGEN  (yXi/^dv,  sweet,  yivvdna,  to  produce).  Animal 
Starch.  A substance  elaborated  from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  and  ca- 
pable of  passing  very  readily,  under  the  influence  of  the  animal  fluids, 
into  glycose,  or  liver-sugar. 

GLYCOL  (yXcKus,  sweet).  The  type  of  a new  class  of  compounds, 
occupying  an  intermediate  place  between  the  class  of  alcohols  of  which 
common  alcohol  is  the  type,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  class  of  bodies  of 
which  glycerin  is  the  type,  on  the  other.  The  name  glycol  has  been 
given  to  e.vpress  this  relation,  and  that  of  diatomic  alcohol  to  denote 
that  they  have  a capacity  of  saturation  double  that  of  common  alcohol. 

GLYCYRRHI'ZA  GLA'BRA  (yXu/edv,  sweet,  pila,  a root). 
Common  Liquorice;  a Leguminous  plant,  the  root  or  underground 
stem  of  which,  fresh  and  dried,  is  called  liqwnrice-root,  or  stick-liquorice. 
The  Greeks  distinguished  the  liquorice-root  by  the  name  adipson 
(from  a,  priv.,  and  daf/a,  thirst),  from  its  property  of  assuaging  thirst; 
perhaps  the  term  liquorice  may  be  derived  from  the  same  idea. 

Glycyrrhizhi  or  Glycion.  Liquorice-sugar ; the  saccharine  juice  of 
liquorice-root,  and  some  other  roots  of  sweet  taste. 

GLY'OX  AL.  The  aldehyde  of  glycol,  found  among  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  nitrous  ether  in  contact  with  water. 

GLYO'XYLINE.  An  explosive  substance  consisting  of  a mixture 
of  gun-cotton  pulp  and  saltpetre  saturated  with  nitro-glycerine.  Sco 
Dtudin. 
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GLYTHOGRAPHY  (y\v<pn,  hollowing,  ypd(f)w,  to  desenbe).  A 
method  of  etching  by  galvanism,  in  which  the  paint  or  composition 
1 is  so  laid  on  as  to  cause  a series  of  hollows  in  the  electrotype  deposit, 

1 sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  being  inked  by  the  inking  roller;  in  other 
1 words,  all  those  parts  which  are  to  be  black  in  the  impression  are  left 
I untouched  on  the  plate— a plan  direetly  the  reverse  of  that  of  electro- 
1 tiftt 

I GNA'THOS  (ycddo?,  the  cheek  or  jaw).  The  cheek,  the  jaw  ; the 
part  of  the  jaw  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed,  and,  hence,  the  term  pro- 
gnathous denotes  the  prominence  of  the  jaw  in  the  Negro  variety  of 
the  human  race.  The  term  has  also  been  used  in  pathology,  as  in 
gmthilis,  gnatho-neuralgia,  gnatho-paralysis,  gnatho-plegia,  gnatho- 
Vrrhagia,  &c.  The  Greek  terms  yvMos  and  yiviiov,  the  Latin  gena 
j (ovLV  chin),  the  Latin  gingiva,  perhaps  the  German  Gaumen  (our  gums), 
(lare  all  derived  from  the  Greek  yiuvs,  the  under  jaw,  the  upper  jaw 
being  yivsiov. 

Gnatho-stoma.  A genus  of  Nematoid  entozoa,  remarkable  for  tbc 
existence  of  a distinct  salivary  apparatus.  Beautiful  preparations  ot 
both  the  male  ami  female  worms  dissected  arc  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

GOA  POWDER.  Bahia  poteder . Araroha  powder.  The  powder 
jiroduced  from  a leguminous  plant  growing  in  Baliia,  and  employed  as 
1 powerful  remedy  in  certain  skin  diseases. 

GOADBY’S  SOLUTION.  A preparation  for  preserving  animal 
substances,  made  with  bay-salt,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  arsenious  acid, 
and  water. 

GQ3BEL’S  PYRO'PIIORUS.  A mixture  of  charcoal  and  lead,  in 
which  the  latter  is  in  so  extreme  a state  of  division,  as  to  take  fire  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  formed  by  heating  the  tartrate  of  lead  in  a 
t close  vessel  or  tube  to  dull  redness. 

[ GOITRE,  or  GOTRE  (probably  a corruption  of  gultur,  the  throat). 

I The  name  given  in  Switzerland  to  Bronchocele,  or  the  Thyrophnixia 
(Ilf  Alibert.  Ileistcr  thought  it  should  be  called  frac/icocc/e.  Prosser, 
I'rom  its  frequency  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Derbyshire,  called  it  tbc  Der- 
J lysAtVe  neck ; ami,  not  satisfied  respecting  the  similitude  of  this  tumor 
tj  ;o  that  observed  on  the  necks  of  women  on  the  Alps,  the  English 
Awonchocele.  It  consists  in  an  enlai'gcnient  of  the  thyroid  gl.and,  and  is 
'iVequently  associated  with  cretinism.  See  Bronchocele  eavphthalmica, 

(I  Gold.  Aumm.  A metal  almost  invariably  found  in  the  metallic 

I I date,  usually,  however,  contaminated  with  silver  or  copper,  or  both. 
A^terling gold  consists  of  22  parts  of  gold  and  2 of  copper;  standard 
<i,mld,  of  18  gold  and  6 copper ; in  green  gold,  silver  is  substituted  for 
<:oMcr.  Gold,  alloyed  with  much  silver,  is  called  electruni. 

II  GOLD-BEATERS’  skin,  a delicate  membi'anc  prepared  from 
* he  peritoneal  or  external  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  of  the  ox. 
It  The  manufacture  of  this  article  is  termed  by  the  French  boyauderie, 
■A  rom  hoyau,  an  intestine. 

U GOLD-LEAF  ELECTROMETER.  An  instrument  for  detecting 
% he  presence  of  electricity  by  the  divergence  of  two  slips  of  gold-leaf. 

1)  GOLDEN  OINTMENT.  Singleton's  Eye-salve.  Sulphuret  of 
9 rscnic  (orpiment)  and  lard,  or  spermaceti-ointment.  The  UntjuctUum 
A 'lydrargyri  Nitrico-arydi  of  the  London  College  is  also  sold  under 
a he  same  title. 
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GOLDEN  SU'LPHURET.  A sulphuret  of  antimony,  also  termed 
sulphantimonio  acid,  and  prepared  by  precipitating  antimonic  acid  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  See  Kermes  Mineral. 

GOMPHO'SIS  {yofuptiKTiK,  a bolting  together,  from  yoiupo^,  a 
bolt).  An  articulation  of  bones,  like  that  of  a nail  in  a piece  of  wood  ; 
that  of  the  teeth,  for  instance,  in  their  sockets.  By  the  ancient  writers, 
the  word  ffornpkosis  was  applied  to  a species  of  synarthrosis,  an  almost 
immovable  joint.  See  Articulation. 

GONORRHCE'A  (yovri,  semen,  ptu>,  to  flow).  Clap.  Literally,  a 
flow  of  semen  ; but  really  an  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  genital  organs,  produced  by  contagion  from 
the  pus  of  a membrane  similarly  affected.  See  Baptorrkma  and  its 
two  following  terms.  See  also  Balanitis. 

GO'NOSOME  (yovh,  semen,  (rut/xn,  body).  A term  applied  to  a 
series  of  reproductive  zooi’ds  produced  by  the  flowers  of  the  hydroid 
zoophytes.  See  Trophosome. 

GONUA'GRA  {youu,  the  knee,  aypa,  seizure).  Gonalagra.  Gout 
of  the  knee.  Though  the  Greeks  had  no  specific  term  for  gout  of  the 
knee,  they  had  some  epithets  very  expressive  of  its  effects ; such  are 
yovv-Kapx}/-£TriKvpTos,  twisting  the  knee  awry,  and  yovu-Kava-  \ 
ayputrva,  burning  the  knee  and  keeping  one  awake.  1 

GONYA'LGIA  (yowaXyijs,  suffering  pain  in  the  knee,  Hipp.).  A 
local  variety  of  regular  gout  attacking  the  knee.  See  Gwd. 

GOOSE-SKIN.  The  vernacular  term  for  that  state  of  the  skin  in 
which  it  resembles  the  surface  of  a plucked  fowl.  See  Cutis  An- 
serina. 

GO'RDIUS.  The  Seta  equina,  or  horse-hair  worm  of  the  old 
writers.  It  is  supposed  to  occasion  intestinal  disease  among  the  pea- 
santry of  Liipland  from  drinking  water  impregnated  with  this  worm; 
and  ctUicidar  disease,  when  it  is  lodged  under  the  skin,  constituting  the  , 
morhus  pilaris  of  Horst,  and  the  morbus  a crinonibus  of  Sauvages,  &c. 

See  Pseudo-helmiidhs. 

GORGET.  An  instrument  used  in  lithotomy,  for  cutting  the 
prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 

GOSSY'PIUM.  A genus  of  malvaceous  plants,  various  species  of 
which  yield  cotton  wool,  consisting  of  the  hairs  of  the  seed,  carded,  and 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  pyroxylin.  Common  to  both  the  Old  ' 
and  the  New  World. 

GOULARD-WATER.  Liquor  plumbi  diacetatis  diluUis.  Solution  ' 
of  diacetate  of  lead,  distilled  water,  and  proof-spirit.  i 

GOULARD’S  CERATE.  The  ce?'a<z/)»  comp.,  or  compound  1 

cerate  of  lead.  The  formula  for  this  differs,  however,  from  Goulard’s  | 

original  recipe,  in  ordering  camphor,  while  the  other  directs  a large  | 

quantity  of  water  to  be  mixed  with  the  cerate. 

GOULARD’S  EXTRACT.  Tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  prepared  by 
dissolving  litharge  in  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

GOURD  OIL.  Ciicumber  oil.  A drying  fixed  oil  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  several  species  of  cucuniis  and  cucurhita. 

GOUT  Igoutte,  French ; gutta,  Latin,  a drop).  A term,  derived, 
like  rheumatism,  from  the  humoral  pathology,  and  suggesting  the 
dropping  of  a morbid  fluid  into  the  joints.  The  disease  presents  the 
following  varieties  ; — .... 

1.  Acute  Gold.  Pod.agra  acuta.  “ A specific  febrile  disorder. 
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characterized  by  non-suppurative  inflammation,  with  considerable  red- 
ness of  certain  joints — chiefly  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  especially,  in  the 
first  attack,  of  the  great  toe— and  attended  with  excess  of  uric  acid  in 

the  blood.”  . . , 

2.  C/ironw  Gout.  Podagra  longa.  “ A persistent  constitutional 
affection,  characterized  by  stiffness  and  swelling  of  various  joints,  with 
deposits  of  urate  of  soda.” 

3.  Retrocedent  GotU.  “ A term  applied  to  cases  of  gout  m whieh 
some  internal  organ  becomes  affected  on  the  disappearance  of  the  disease 
from  the  joints.  It  should  be  referred  to  acute  or  chronic  gout.  — 
Nom.  of  Dis. 

4.  Synonyms.  (1.)  Local  v.aiietics  of  Regular  Gout  are  named 
podagra,  cheiragra,  cleisagra,  and  gonuagra,  in  reference  to  the  parts 
affected.  (2.)  Irreyular  GotU  lias  been  termed  nou-articular,  anoma- 
lous, retrocedent,  misplaced  gout,  &c. 

GOUTY  CONCRETIONS.  Calculi  formed  in  the  joints  of  gouty 
persons,  resembling  chalk-stones  in  colour  and  softness,  and  consisting 
of  urate  of  soda. 

GOUTY  KIDNEY.  A term  applied  by  Dr.  Todd  to  one  of  the 
most  inveterate  forms  of  albuminuria  resulting  from  chronic  gout. 

GOWN,  RED.  Tooth-rash;  red  <mm-rash.  Popular  names  for 
sh'ophitlm,  or  the  Exormia  strophulus  of  Mason  Good. 

GRAA'FIAN  VESICLES.  Small  cells  or  vesicles,  also  called 
ovisacs,  found  near  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 

GRA'CILIS.  Slender;  the  name  of  a long,  thin,  flat  muscle, 
otherwise  called  rectus  internus  femoris,  from  its  straight  direc- 
tion. 

GRAINES  D’AVIGNON.  French  berries.  The  unripe  fruit  of 
Rhamnus  infectorius;  used  in  dyeing. 

GRANA  PARADPSI.  Grains  of  Paradise.  Guinea  grains  or 
Malageuta  pepper;  the  hot,  acrid,  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Amomum 
melegeiUu,  imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting a fictitious  strength  to  malt  and  spirituous  liquors. 

GRANA  SECA'LISDEGENERA'TI.  Plrgot ; a substance  found 
in  the  palea;  of  rye,  &c. ; also  termed  Spcrmaidia  clavus,  Sccale  cor- 
nutum.  Spurred  rye,  &c.  Sec  Ergota. 

GRANA  TI'GLIA.  Grana  Dilla;  Gratia  Tilli.  The  seeds  of 
Croton  Tiglium,  from  which  croton-oil  is  procured. 

GRA'NADIN.  A sweet  substance  procured  from  the  root  of  the 
pomegranate,  and  now  decided  to  be  mannite. 

GRANA'TUM  {granatus,  having  many  grains  or  seeds).  The 
word  malum,  or  apple,  being  understood,  the  term  denotes  a pome- 
granate. It  belongs  to  the  genus  Prinica,  and  is  obtained  from  the 
south  of  Europe.  Hippocrates  mentions  it  by  what  is  supposed  to  be 
its  Phoenician  name,  side.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Punica 
and  Punicum  malum,  from  its  having  been  introduced  from  Carthage. 

GRA'NDO  (a  hailstone).  Chalaxion.  A small  serous  tumor  of 
the  eye-lid,  named  from  its  resemblance  in  size,  transparency,  and  hard- 
ness to  a hailstone  ; an  imperfectly  suppurating  stye. 

GRANULA'TION  (granum,  a grain).  1.  A process  by  which 
minute  grain-like,  fleshy  bodies  arc  formed  on  the  surface  of  wounds 
or  ulcci-8  during  their  healing.  2.  In  Chemistry,  the  term  denotes  a 
process  for  the  mechanical  division  of  metals  by  agitating  them  in  a 
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melted  state  till  they  cool,  or  shaking  them  in  a box,  or  pouring  them 
from  a certain  height  into  cold  water. 

GRA'NULE  ((/ranum,a  grain).  A little  grain;  a small  particle. 
In  describing  the  appearance  of  the  under  surface  of  the  epidermis,  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson  speaks  of  primitive  granules,  which  he  conceives  to 
be  “the  first  organic  shape  of  the  blastema  of  the  liquor  sanguinis;’’ 
aggregated  granules,  or  minute  masses  of  four,  five,  or  six  of  the  pre- 
ceding ; and  nucleated  granules,  which  are  “ in  point  of  construction 
an  ‘ aggregated  granule  ’ with  a single  layer  of  aggregated  granules 
arranged  around  it,  the  central  ‘aggregated  granule  ’ having  now  become 
a nucleus.”  See  Nticleolo-micleated  Cell. 

GRANULE-MASSES.  The  name  given  to  large  bodies  occurring 
in  cases  of  non-inflammatoiy  softening  of  the  spinal  cord;  in  theirform 
and  general  appearance  they  resemble  mulberries. 

GRAPE-SEED  OIL.  A drying  fixed  oil  obtained  by  expression 
from  the  seeds  of  grapes  ; also  known  as  oil  of  wine-stones. 

GRAPE-SUGAR.  Glucose;  Dextrose.  A variety  of  the 
or  crumbling  sugars  of  the  Germans. 

GRA'PHITE  (ypaepto,  to  write;  so  termed  from  its  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  pencils).  Plumbago,  or  black  lead,  found  in  primary 
mountains.  It  is  a nearly  pure  form  of  carbon. 

-GRAPHY  {ypa<pn,  writing,  or  painting,  from  ypilctxo,  to  write). 
A description  of  anything,  properly  in  writing  or  painting.  Hence 
-graphy  {dbnv,  a gland),  a description  of  the  glands;  osioo-grajphj 
(pariov,  a bone),  a description  of  the  bones  ; phyto-9ra;?%  ((pvTov,  a 
plant),  an  account  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  naming  and  describing 
plants. 

GRASS-OIL  OF  NAMUR.  A volatile  oil  procured,  according  to 
Royle,  from  the  Andropogon  Calamus  aromaticus.  It  is  sometimes 
called  oil  of  spikenard,  though  incorrectly  ; this  substance  being  pro- 
cured from  the  Nardostachys  Jatamansi. 

GRAVE'DO  {gravedo,  from  gravis,  heavy).  Catarrlius  narium. 
Coryza ; nasal  catarrh  ; catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  membi'ane  lining 
the  frontal  sinuses.  We  read  in  Pliny  of  “ crapula:  gravedines,”  head- 
aches from  intoxication. 

GRAVEL.  Crystalline  sediments  deposited  in  the  bladder  from  the 
urine.  When  these  sediments  are  Amorphous  and  pulverulent,  they  are 
termed — 

1.  The  red  gravel,  or  literitious,  or  pink,  consisting  chiefly  of  lithate 
of  ammonia,  with  or  without  free  uric  acid  ; or 

2.  The  ivhite  gravel,  consisting  of  the  mixed  lithic  and  phosphatic 
sediments,  with  an  iridescent  pellicle. 

When  Crystallized,  they  constitute — 

].  The  red  gravel,  consisting  of  crystals  of  uric  or  lithic  acid  ; or 

2.  The  ivhi'le  gravel,  generally  consisting  of  the  triple  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  existing  in  the  form  of  perfectly  white  and 

shining  crystals.  < 

GR.W'ES’S  disease.  This,  which  is  also  called  Basedows 
disease,  is  described  under  the  term  Bronohocele  exophthalmica.  It  )S 
generally  believed  that  a neurosis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  is 
the  cause  of  the  affection. — Tanner. 

GRAVl'METER  {gravis,  heavy,  jutVpov,  a measure).  An  un- 
classical  word  for  an  instrument  constructed  for  the  calculation  of  tuc 
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specific  gravity  of  bodies;  it  has  been  described  under  the  correct  terms 
araometer  and  hydrometer.  The  term  gravimetric  denotes  a mode  of 
conducting  quantitative  analysis,  and  is  described  under  the  word 

analysts.  , i- 

GRA'VITY  (gravitas,  heaviness).  The  tendency  of  all  bodies 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ; the  unknown  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
is  called  gravitation.  Gravity  differs  from  Attmetion,  in  being  a spe- 
cies of  the  latter;  e.g.  we  speak  of  capillary  attraction,  magnetic 
atti-action,  &c.,  but  not  of  capillary  or  magnetic  gravity. 

GRAVITY,  SPECIFIC.  The  specific  gravity  of  a body  is  its 
density  or  weight,  compared  with  the  density  or  weight  of  anotlier  body 
which  is  assumed  as  tlie  standard.  1.  The  specific  gravity  of  a gas  or 
apour  is  its  weight,  as  compared  witli  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  dry 
and  pure  air  of  the  same  temperature  and  pressure.  2.  Tlie  s^cijic 
gravity  of  a liquid  or  solid  body  is  its  weight,  as  compared  with  that  of 
an  equal  volume  of  pure  water  at  (i0°  Fahr. 

1.  Specific  gravity  bottle.  A light  bottle  containing  e.vactly  1000 
grains  of  distilled  water  at  60°,  used  for  determining  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  a liquid.  The  bottle  being  filled  with  any  liquid, 
the  weight  in  grains  of  the  liquid  determines  the  specific  gravity 
required. 

2.  Specific  gravity  Uads.  Hollow  beads  of  different  sizes  having 
projecting  tails,  and  marked  with  certain  numbers,  used  for  showing 
loughly  the  density  of  a liquid. 

GRAY  LOTION.  A prepanition  for  irritable  sores,  consisting  of 
chloride  of  mercury  and  lime-water. 

GRAY  POWDER.  Hydrargynim  cum  creta.  Mercury  with 
chalk  ; mercurj’  and  prepared  clialk  rubbed  together  until  globules  are 
no  longer  visible. 

GREAT  SYMPATH E'TIC.  A nerve  formed  by  a collection  of 
filaments  from  every  nerve  which  join  one  another  at  the  adj.acent 
ganglia. 

GREEN  COLOURING  MATTERS.  1.  Emerald  green,  a com- 
pound of  copper  and  arsenic.  2.  Brunswick  greens  of  several  shades — 
all  composed  of  Prussian  blue  (ferro-cyaiiate  of  iron)  and  chrome  yellow 
(chromate  of  lead)  struck  upon  a white  base — sulphate  of  barytes.  3. 
Green  verditer,  or  carbonate  of  copper  and  lime. 

GREEN  SICKNESS.  The  popular  term  for  chlorosis,  from  the 
pale,  lurid,  and  greenish  cast  of  the  skin. 

GRE'GARINES.  The  name  of  a supposed  parasite,  found  at  or 
near  the  ends  of  hair  collected  for  the  purpose  of  beiug  manufactured 
into  chignons  and  other  eccentricities. 

GRE'NADIN.  Another  name  for  mannite,  or  manna-sugar,  a con- 
stituent of  m.anna. 

GRENOUILLE.  The  French  term  for  a frog;  the  distended  sub- 
maxillary duct.  See  Batrachus. 

GRIPPE.  A French  term  ap|>licd  to  various  epidemic  forms  of 
gastro-bronchitis.  It  is  used  by  L.aennec  to  denote  .an  epidemic  catarrh, 
which  occurred  in  1803,  and  which  was  characterized  by  the  peculiar 
glutinous  sputa  observed  in  .acute  pneumonia. 

GROATS.  The  decorticated  grains  of  the  Avena  sativa,  or  oat. 
These,  when  crushed,  constitute  the  Embden  and  Prepared  Groats. 
Groats  and  oa*me.al,  boiled  with  water,  form  gruel. 
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GROCERS’  ITCH.  The  eczema  ruhrtmi  dorsi  mantis,  occurring  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  from  irritotion  caused  by  the  contact  of  sugar. 
It  differs  from  itch,  properly  so  called,  in  its  non-contagiousness.  See 
Eczema. 

GRO'SSULINE  (grosseille,  a gooseberry).  The  name  given  by 
Guibourt  to  a peculiar  principle  procured  from  gooseberries  and  other 
acid  fruits,  forming  the  basis  of  jelly. 

GROTTO  DEL  CANE  (dog's  grotto).  A cave  in  Italy,  in  which 
there  is  a constant  natural  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  which,  occupying 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  air,  induces  asphyxia  in  dogs  taken  into  it, 
while  man,  by  virtue  of  his  height,  escapes. 

GROUND-NUT  OIL.  A non-drying  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  a Leguminous  plant,  termed  Arachis  hypogeea. 

GROVE’S  BATTERY.  An  .apparatus  for  performing  the  e.xperi- 
ment  of  decomposing  or  analyzing  water. 

GRUBS.  Comedones.  AVorms;  round,  black  spots  occasioned  by 
retention  and  discoloration  of  the  secretion  in  the  sebiferous  ducts, 
occurring  in  the  skin  of  the  face. 

GRU'MOUS  {grumus,  a he.ap  or  hillock).  Knotted  ; collected  into 
gi’anular  masses,  as  the  ftecula  of  the  sago-palm. 

GRUTUM.  The  name  given  by  Plenck  to  milium,  or  millet-rash; 
also  cnWed  pearly  tubercles,  follicular  elevations,  and,  by  Mr.  E.  AA'ilson, 
sebaceous  miliary  tubercles.  The  term  grutum  denotes  the  gritty  or 
millet-like  appearance  of  the  elevations  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the 
face. 

GRYLLUS  VERRUCI'A^ORUS.  The  wart-eating  grasshopper  of 
Sweden,  which  is  caught  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  said,  of  biting  off  the 
excrescence,  when  it  also  discharges  a corrosive  liquor  on  the  wound. 

GUA'CO.  A remedy  for  snake- bite,  procured  from  the  Mikania 
Guaco,  a plant  of  South  America. 

GUATACUM  OFFICINA'LE.  Officinal  Guaiacum ; a Zygophyl- 
laceous  plant,  the  wood,  resin,  and  bark  of  which  are  imported  from 
St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica. 

1.  Guaiacum-ioood.  Commonly  termed  lignum  vita,  from  its  re- 
puted efficacy  in  syphilis.  The  shavings  or  raspings,  scobs  vel  rasura 
guaiaci,  are  prepared  by  the  turner  for  the  use  of  the  druggist.  The 
bark  is  employed  on  the  Continent,  but  is  not  officinal  in  this 
country. 

2.  Guaiacum-resin.  Commonly,  though  erroneously,  called  gum 
guaiacum;  a resin  obtained  by  natural  exudation,  by  incisions,  or  by 
"heat,  from  the  stem  of  the  tree.  The  theoretical  base  of  the  resin  is 
called  guaiacyl. 

GUA'NO  (liuanu,  Peruvian,  dung).  A manure  employed  in  South 
America,  consisting  of  urate  of  ammonia,  and  another  ammoniacal  salt. 
It  consists  of  the  excrements  of  sea-fowl.  Guanine  is  a compound  found 
in  guano,  resembling  urea  in  its  properties. 

GUA'RANINE.  A substance  identical  with  thein  and  caffein, 
and  procured  from  the  fruit  of  Guarana  oj^inalis,  of  the  Brazils. 

GUBERNA'CULUM  {gubemare,  to  pilot  a ship).  . Literally,  the 
rudder  of  a ship.  A name  given  by  Hunter  to  the  fibro-vascular  sub- 
stance between  the  testes  and  scrotum  in  the  feetus,  from  bis  consider- 
ing it  the  principal  agent  in  directing  the  course  of  the  testis  in  its 
descent. 
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GUILLOTINE.  A characteristic,  if  not  very  prepossessing,  name 
of  an  instrument  for  e.xcising  the  tonsils,  in  cases  of  enlargement. 

GUINEA-CORN.  A small  kind  of  gmin,  used  in  the  West  Indies, 
rather  less  nutritious  than  ordinary  English  wheat. 

GUINEA-GRAINS.  Another  name  for  the  G'mms  of  Paradise, 
Malagueta  pepper,  or  fruit  of  the  Ainomum  mclegrteta. 

GUINEA-HEN  WEED.  The  vulgar  name  of  the  Petexeria 
alliacea,  an  e.xtreniely  acrid  plant,  used  in  Jamaica  as  a sialogogue. 

GUINEA-PEPPER.  The  seeds  of  two  species  of  found 

on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  within  the  tropics.  They  are  powerfully 
aromatic,  stimulant,  and  cordial,  and  arc  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
cardamoms. 

GUINEA- AVORM.  Dracuiiculus,  or  Filaria  Medi/iensis.  A worm 
found  chiefly  in  both  the  Indies,  often  twelve  feet  long,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a horse-hair  ; it  burrows  under  the  cuticle  of  the  naked 
feet  of  the  AVest  Indian  slaves.  See  Dracontiasis. 

GU'LA.  The  oesophagus  or  gullet;  the  canal  extending  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  pharynx  to  the  superior  orifice  of  the  stomach.  Gido 
is  a gormandizer,  an  epicure. 

GUM.  A thick  glutinous  liquid  which  exudes  from  stems  and 
branches  of  trees,  constituting  a common  proximate  principle  of  vege- 
tables, of  more  general  occurrence  than  any  other  secretion  of  plants. 

GUM-BOIL.  I'arulis.  Alveolar  abscess;  a small  al>sccs3,  com- 
mencing in  the  socket  of  a tooth,  and  bursting  through  the  gum,  or 
sometimes  through  the  check. 

GUM-JUNIPER.  A concrete  resin  which  exudes  in  white  teare 
from  the  Juniperus  Communis.  It  has  been  called  sandurach, 
hence,  confounded  with  the  aavSapaKtt  of  Aristotle,  which  was  a 
sulphuret  of  arsenic.  Reduced  to  powder  it  is  called  pounce,  and  it 
prevents  ink  from  sinking  into  paper,  from  which  the  exterior  coating 
of  size  has  been  scraped  away. 

GU'MMA.  Gummy  tumor.  A soft  tumor;  a deeply-seated  dis- 
organization of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  produced  by  the 
syphilitic  poison,  when  it  has  been  long  in  the  system.  It  is  named 
from  the  rcsembl.anccof  its  contents  to  gum.  See  St/philoma. 

GU'MMl  RU'BRUM  ASTRPNGENS.  An  .astringent  substance, 
ctillcd  biUea-gum — an  exudation  from  the  Butea  frondosa.  Its  Hindu 
iiiimc  is  kueni,  from  which  prob.ably  our  term  kino  is  derived. 

1.  Gummi  Arabicttm  se\i  7'urcicum.  Gum  Arabic;  the  produce  of 
the  Acacia  vera,  and  other  species,  especi.ally  A.  Arabica.  The  white 
pieces  constitute  the  gummi  electum  of  the  druggists. 

2.  Gummi  giUtce.  A term  applied  to  gamboge,  owing  to  its  issuing 
gutlatim,  or  by  drops,  from  the  broken  leaves  or  brauchlets  of  the 
gamboge-tree. 

3.  Gummi  nostras.  Cherry-tree  gum  ; an  exudation  from  the  stem 
of  the  Ccrtisus  avium.  This,  and  the  gummi  pruni  or  plum-tree 
gum,  produced  by  the  Primus  domestica,  may  be  substituted  in  medi- 
cine for  tragacanth-gum.  They  contain  two  gummy  principles,  viz., 
arahin,  and  prunin  or  cerasin. 

GU^l-RASH.  The  name  of  some  species  of  strophulus — the  red'] 
the  white,  and  the  pallid.  See  Strophulus. 

GUM-RESINS.  Mixtures  of  gum  with  resin,  and  occasionally  with 
essential  oil,  as  .asafeetida,  galbanum,  &c.  They  exude  spontaneously. 
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or  are  procured  by  incision  of  the  stems  and  bi-anches  of  particular 
tribes  of  plants ; especially  the  Umbcllifer®,  which  yield  the  foetid 
gum-resins. 

GUMS.  Gmi/ivce.  The  red  substance  which  covers  the  alveolar 
processes  of  the  jaws,  and  embraces  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

GUN-COTTON.  Pyroxylin  or  Tri-nitro-cellulose.  A highly  e.x- 
plosive  substance  obtained  by  soaking  cotton  in  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  drying.  It  retains  the  appearance  of  cotton  wool.  It  is  a 
nitro-substitute  compound  of  cellulose.  See  Collodion. 

GUN-PAPER.  Filter-paper  soaked  in  tbe  strongest  nitric  acid, 
then  washed  in  water  and  dried.  It  possesses  e,vplosive  properties. 

GUNGAH.  The  dried  plant  of  the  Cannahis  Indica,  after  it  has 
flowered,  and  still  retaining  the  resin  ; used  in  Calcutta  for  smoking. 

GUNPOWDER.  A mixture  of  five  parts  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur, 
and  one  of  charcoal,  finely  powdered,  and  very  accumtely  blended. 
The  grains  are  smoothed  by  friction,  and  are  then  said  to  be  glazed. 

Gunpowder,  Sohidlze's.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  powder  is 
the  use  of  saw-dust  as  the  igniting  material.  The  exploding  tempera- 
ture is  520°  Fahr. 

GURGLING.  A peculiar  sound  occasioned  by  the  bubbling  of  air 
with  the  pus  or  mucus  contained  in  a cavity  of  the  lungs,  in  phthisis. 

GURGUN  BALSAM.  A fluid  oleo-resin  obtained  by  incisions 
into  the  bark  of  Dipierocarpus  Icevis,  reputed  to  be  of  great  value  in  tbe 
trejitment  of  skin  diseases  and  of  cancer. 

GUSTA'TORY  (yuslare,  to  taste).  A name  of  the  lingual  nerve — 
a branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary.  See  Nerves. 

GUTHRIE’S  MUSCLE.  A name  given  to  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  compressor  urelhrcB  muscle.  The  perpendicular  or  pubic  portion 
is  termed  Wilson’s  muscle. 

GU'TTA  (a  drop,  pi.  giUtce,  drops).  A term  applied  to  a measure 
in  prescriptions,  abridged  gt.,  pi.  git.,  which  should  be  equal  to  the 
minim  ; also  to  eertain  affections  and  preparations. 

1.  GtUia  opaca.  Cataract,  or  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  of  its 
capsule,  or  of  the  Morgagnian  fluid,  separately  or  conjointly. 

2.  GiUta  serena.  This  term  denotes  complete  amaurosis,  and  was 
given  to  the  disease  by  the  Arabians,  in  eontradistinction  to  cataract, 
or  gutta  opaca.  The  term  gutta  originated  with  the  humoral  patho- 
logists, and  the  epithet  serena  suggests  comparative  freedom  from  pain 
and  unsightliness  of  the  eye. 

3.  Gidla  rosacea.  Rosy  drop,  or  carbuncled  face.  “ An  ekzema  of 
the  face,  improperly  designated  by  the  tei  m .ikne  rosacea,  but  more  cor- 
rectly, varus  gutta- rosea,  by  Alibert.” — E.  Wilson. 

4.  Gutta  anodyna.  Anodyne  drop.  A solution  of  acetate  of  morphia. 

5.  Gutta  nigra.  Black  drop ; Lancaster  drop.  See  Black  Drop. 

GUTTA  PERCHA.  The  concrete  juice  of  Isonandra  gutta,  a tall 

tree  of  Malacca,  of  the  Saponaceous  order. 

White  Gutta  Percha.  A valueless  composition  of  three  parts  of 
white  oxide  of  zinc,  mixed  with  one  of  gutta  percha. 

GUTTUR.  The  throat ; also,  classically,  the  wind-pipe.  Gula  is 
the  gullet,  whereby  the  food  passes  into  the  stomach  ; and  faux,  the 
gullet-pipe,  or  space  between  the  gula  and  the  guttur,  or  the  superior 
part  of  the  gula,  nearest  the  chin,  but  interior,  where  the  mouth  grows 
narrower. 
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GYMNA'STICS  (yr/uva^w,  to  exercise  naked).  Exercises  syste- 
matically adapted  to  develope  and  preserve  the  physical  powers.  By 
the  term  medical  gymnastics\s  denoted  that  part  of  liygiene  which  treats 
of  bodily  exercise.  See  Calisihenic. 

GYMNOSFE'RMj^^  (yu/ii'09,  naked,  airipua,  seed).  Gymnogens. 
A transition  series  from  flowering  to  flowerlcss  plants.  They  agree 
with  Exogens  in  habit,  in  the  presence  of  sexes,  in  their  concentric 
zones,  and  their  vascular  tissue.  But  they  differ  in  having  the  sexes 
less  complete  than  in  other  flowering  plants  : the  females  have  no  seed- 
vessel,  but  the  ovules  are  fertilized  by  direct  contact  with  the  vivifying 
principle  of  the  male ; the  males  consist  of  leaves  imperfectly  con- 
tracted into  an  anther,  bearing  a number  of  pollen  cases  on  .their 
surface.  See  Angeiospermai. 

GYNjECO'LOGY  (yvvii,  yuiiaiKov,  woman,  Xtiyos,  a description). 
That  department  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  nature  and  diseases  of 
women. 


GYNjE'CO-M  A'Zl  A (yvi/t'i,  yi/vacKos,  a woman,  yuo^ds,  the  breast). 
Gyneekomasly.  A term  .applied  to  hypertrophy  of  the  mammary  glands 
occurring  in  males,  and  denoting  the  presence  of  functionally  active 
breasts  in  men.  (“  The  distinction  of  the  Grammari.ans  between 
yua^ds  as  the  man's  breast,  and  yiao-rds  the  wnma7i's,  will  at  least  apply 
only  to  late  authors.  The  words  differed,  at  first,  only  in  dialect.” 
~L.  & S.) 

GYNE' (yoi/jJ).  A woman.  In  the  following  compounds,  the  terra 
relates  to  the  female  apparatus,  or  the  pistil,  of  jdants  : — 

1.  Gynceceum  (yvuaiKiiov,  the  women’s  part  of  a house).  A term 
applied  by  Roper  to  the  entire  female  system  of  plants,  more  commonly 
called  tho  pis/il.  See  Androceum. 

2.  Gyn-imdria  (di/i;p,  a man).  The  twentieth  class  of  the  Linnacan 
system  of  plants,  in  which  the  stamens  are  situated  upon  the  style, 
above  the  ovarium,  as  in  orchidaceous  plants. 

3.  Gyno-base  {(idais,  a base).  This  term  is  applied  to  the  receptacle,, 
when  it  is  dilated,  and  supports  a row  of  carpels,  which  hiive  an  oblique 

linclination  towards  the  axis  of  the  flower,  as  in  the  Labiata;,  &c. 

4.  Gyno-pkure  {(pipto,  to  bear).  A term  applied  to  the  stalk,  upon 
which  the  ovarium  is  sometimes  seated,  instead  of  being  sessile,  as  in. 
Passiflora.  It  is  .also  called  tliecaphore. 

GYPSUM  (yi'/ipos,  ch.alk).  Native  sulphate  of  lime  in  combination 
Iwith  water.  XS'^hen  highly  burnt,  it  loses  its  water  and  fixlls  into  powder, 
constituting  plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  also  called  alabaster. 

G\  'RU.S  (yepos).  A circle  ; a circuitous  course.  Hence  the  term 
•gyri  is  applied  to  the  spiral  cavities  of  the  internal  car,  and  to  convolu- 
tions— gyrus  foniicatus  auA  gyid  operli — of  the  brain  ; the  latter  con- 
stitute the  island  of  Rail,  which,  together  with  the  substantia  perferatai 
forms  the  base  of  the  corpus  striatum. 
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HiEMA-,  IIjE'MATO-,HiEMO-  ( ai/ia,  aifiaTOi,  hlood). 
These  are  forms  of  the  Greek  term  for  Wood,  required  for  the  derivatiou 
of  adjectives,  and  for  the  construction  of  compound  words.  The  terms 
hmniato-  and  liaemo-,  like  the  terms  dertnalo-  and  dermo-,  may  be  used 
indifferently. 

HjEM-AGOGUES  (ulna,  blood,  dywyos,  an  expeller).  Jlcemat-. 
agogues.  Expellers  of  hlood  ; medicines  which  promote  the  catamenial 
and  haeniorrhoidal  discliarges. 

HjEMAL  arch  («t(uaXEos,  bloody).  That  arch  of  the  vertebra, 
which  is  placed  beneath  the  “ centrum,”  for  the  protection  of  a portion 
of  the  vascular  system.  See  Neutral  Arch. 

H.®MALO'PIA  (alnuXuixj/,  a mass  of  blood,  a blood-shot  place). 
Haemalops.  An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  globe  of  the  eye  ; blood-shot 
eye.  The  term  seems  connected  with  aluaXioi,  bloody,  blood-red. 

HjEM-APO'PHYSIS  (aljua,  blood,  and  airocpuaLt,  apophysis,  or  a 
process  of  hone).  Hceniat-apophgsis.  The  name  given  hy  Owen  to  a 
bone  occurring  on  each  side  of  the  hce/nal  arch  in  the  typical  vertebra, 
between  the  plcurapophysis  and  the  ha:mal  spine  (see  Vertebra).  In 
the  human  thorax,  this  bone  closes  the  arch,  asa  “ cartilage  of  the  rib,” 
with  the  aid  of  a haemal  spine  or  “ sternal  bone.”  In  the  tail  of  the 
Saurian  it  forms,  with  the  spine,  the  entire  haemal  arch. 

H.ffiM-ASTHENO'SIS  (al/xa,  blood,  aadivwait,  weakness). 
Hcemat-asthenosis.  “ Poverty  of  tlie  blood.”  Deterioration  of  the  blood. 

HjEMAT-E'MESIS  (al/ua,  a'lfiaTot,  blood,  ejueotis,  vomiting). 
Vomitus  cruentus.  A vomiting  of  blood.  Haemorrhage  from  the 
stomach.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  hcemo-ptysis.  See  Hcemo- 
ptysis. 

HjEMA'TICA  (alnaTiKoi,  charged  with,  or  full  of,  blood).  A 
term  applied  to  medicines  which  are  supposed  to  act  as  therapeutical 
agents  by  effecting  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  as  diluents, 
inspissants,  spanaemics,  &c.  Then  we  h.ave — 

Hwruaimica  (ai/udrivos,  of  blood,  bloody).  This  is  a term  synony- 
mous with  ionica  amdeptica,  and  denotes  a class  of  the  foregoing 
hcematica  which  .augment  the  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles  or  the 
•amount  of  hcematin  in  the  blood.  They  consist  exclusively  of  iron  and 
its  compounds.  See  Spanemnics. 

H.®'MATIN  (aifidrtvoi,  of  blood,  bloody).  t^Iminalosin.  A crys- 
talline substance  constituting  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood. 

HEMATITES,  H^MATI'TIS  {al^a,  a'ipaTo^,  blood).  Two 
Greek  adjectives,  the  former  masculine,  the  latter  feminine,  denoting 
blood-lilce.  These  terms  have  been  applied  to — 1,  a peroxide  of  iron, 
called  hcematile,  or  blood-stone  (XiSos  being  understood),  so  named 
from  its  reputed  property  of  .arresting  luemorrhagc,  or  from  its  colour; 
2.  a disciise,  the  Volvulus  sanguineus  of  the  Latins,  or  ileus  (tiXio't 
being  understood)  ; and  3,  a vein  being  understood),  Hippo- 

crates and  the  most  ancient  physiologists  making  no  distinction  between 
the  veins  and  the  arteries.  UcBmatilis  chordee  (xopdii),  literally,  a 
blood-like  rope  of  gut,  w.as,  with  the  Greeks,  a bl.ack-pudding. 
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■ HjE'MATO-BLASTS  (al/ua,  a'l/xaTo^,  blood,  fiXadTovo),  to  ger- 

■ minate).  Hminaio-blastic  substance.  The  name  given  to  the  shining 
K homogeneous  bodies,  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  bone-cells,  in  inflamed 
I bone. 

S H.®MATO-CELE  (aX/xa,  a'i/iaTov,  blood,  k»)\u,  a tumor).  A 
H blood-tumor ; an  e.vtravasation  of  blood  into  several  parts  of  the 
1 body. 

I 1.  IIcEinatocele,  pelvic.  A tumor  formed  by  exti-avasation  of  blood 
I into  the  peritoneal  pouch  situated  between  the  uterus  and  the  rectum, 
i or  into  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue  situated  behind  and  around  the  uterus. 

Pelvic  haimatocele  is  termed  uterine,  peri-uterine,  and  retro-uterine, 

I with  reference  to  its  scat. 

‘ 2.  Hcematocele,  pudendorum.  Pudendal  lucmatocele ; a tumor 

: formed  by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  one  of  the 
; labia  majora,  nymphee,  or  vaginal  walls  ; also  called  sangumeotts  tumor 
of  the  vulva,  and  hdnal  throimus. 

' 3.  Hcematocele,  scrotal.  A tumor  formed  by  extravasation  of  blocd 

into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  See  Hydrocele. 

H.®iMATO'DES  (al/uaTuidijs,  of  the  nature  of  blood).  Bloody  ; as 
applied  to  a fungous  or  fleshy  excrescence.  The  termination  -odes, 
(uidi)*)  expresses  fidness,  and  should  never  be  confounded  with  the 
I termination  (o)'ides,  which  denotes  resemblance.  Fungus  ha:matot/es  is 
not  ha:matoi(Z  fungus  ; the  former  is  bloody,  the  latter  Woorf-fi/re  fungus, 
and  has  no  specific  meaning.  See  Preface,  par.  4. 

ATO-DYSCRA'SIA  (aljua,  atjuaTor,  blood,  iucrKpatria, 
’bad  temperament).  Hcemo-dyscrasia.  An  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
blood.  See  Crasis. 

HjE'MATO-GE'NESIS  (alfia,  aifiaTvs,  blood,  yivtais,  genera- 
tion). Ilamo-yejiesis.  The  formation  of  blood  ; the  conversion  of 
chyle  into  blood.  Sec  Ancemia. 

I HjE'M  ATOID  CANCER.  Funyus  luBinatodes.  “ This  disease  is 
1 probably  a soft,  medullary,  or  other  cancer,  the  substance  of  which  has 
( become  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  blood.  'When  it  protmdes  through 
) the  skin,  it  forms  a large  vascular  mass,  somewhat  resembling  a clot 

> of  blood.” — Tanner.  It  is  evident  from  tliis  definition  tliat  the  term 
i should  be,  not  haimatonf,  but  hwmatotZe.  See  Ilcematodes  awA  Preface, 

par.  4. 

1 HjE^l\r.\TO-LO^GY  (al/ao,  at, uaror,  blood,  \oyo?,  a description). 
' Htmnn-loqy.  The  history  of  the  blood. 

’ H.ffi'MATO-LY'TICA  (al/ua,  aipa-Tos,  blood,  XuTitcds,  able  to 
dissolve).  Ilwmo-lytica.  The  designation  of  a cl.ass  of  remedies 
intended  to  diminish  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood.  They  are  now 
^ generally  termed  spancemics. 

I HtF'M.VTOSTN  (al/ta,  alparo':,  blood).  A brown-coloured  pro- 
1 duct  of  the  decomposition  of  blood,  forming  red  solutions  with  alkalies, 

> and  containing  a portion  of  the  iron  of  the  Itlood.  ’ 

I IltEiMATO'SlS;  HtTlMATO'MA  ( luaTou),  to  make  bloody). 
■ The  former  term  denotes  a changing  into  blood,  sanguification,  or  the 

formation  of  blood ; the  latter  denotes  a sanguineous  cyst,  a blood- 
tumor,  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  on  the  brain. 
' Sec  Preface,  par.  2. 

' UtBiiiatoma  Auris.  A sanguineous  tumor  occurring  about  the  outer 
’ surface  of  the  auricle  of  the  ear ; peeuliar  to  the  insane. 
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H^MATO-ZOON  (^alfia,  a'l/iaTO^,  blood,  Juloi/,  an  animal).  A 
microscopic  worm  found  in  the  blood  of  persons  sufferinB  from  chyluria 
in  tropical  climates.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  Filarida:,  and  is  pro- 
visionally termed  “ filaria  sanguinis  liominis.”  The  hajmatozoa  found 
in  the  human  blood  are,  the  distoma  ha:matobium,  the  hexathrydium 
venarum,  and  the  fasciola  hepatica. 

HjEM  AT-U^RIA  (oT/ja,  a'ifxaTOi,  blood,  oupiw^  to  make  water). 
Sanyuis  in  uriiia.  Discharge  of  blood  in  the  urine,  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  or  urethra  ; or  from  the  presence,  in 
the  urinary  system,  of  a worm,  termed  distoma  licBmatobium. 

HjUM-IDRO'SIS  {aipa,  blood,  Idpo'ui,  to  sweat),  Hxmat-idrosis. 
Ephidrosis  cruenta.  Bloody  sweat ; morbid  red  discoloration  of  the 
perspiratory  secretion,  depending  on  the  colouring  principle  of  the 
blood. 

Hj^iMO'-CHROME  (alpa,  blood,  colour).  Hamato- 

clirome.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  The  term  is  synonymous 
with  hcBmatin,  but  is  more  expressive. 

HTEMOCO'CCI  (ol/ia,  blood,  KOKKos,  agrain).  Nuclei  of  the  blood. 
A term  applied  bj'  Nedsvetzki  to  some  small  corpuscles  of  tbe  size  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  They  present  move- 
ments in  the  direction  of  their  axis,  or  lateral  oscillations. 

H.ffiMO  CYTO'METER  (al/ra,  ai/uaTo?,  blood,  kotos,  a cell, 
fiiTpov,  a measure).  Hcemaio-cytomeier.  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  corpuscles  contained  in  a given  volume  of  tlie  blood 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  richness  or  poverty  of  this  fluid,  the 
variations  in  their  number  being  an  important  element  in  all  conditions 
of  anatmia. 

HiEMO-DYNAMO'METER  (aTpa,  blood,  buvapis,  force,  ptrpov, 
measure).  Hcemato-dynamomeler.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
force  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  the  height  to  which  it  will  raise 
a column  of  mercury.  The  term  hcemo-drwyw-tneler  {Spopos,  a.  course), 
denoting  the  course  of  the  blood,  is  sometimes  used. 

HADMO- GASTRIC  {aipa,  a'ipaTOi,  blood,  yaaTtyp,  the  stomach), 
Hmmato-gasiric.  A term  sometimes  employed  to  designate  yellow 
fever. 

HjEMO-GLOBIN.  IIcBmalo-glohin.  A general  term  for  the 
blood-globules  or  red  corpuscles  which  float  in  the  liquor  sanguinis. 
See  Globulin. 

II.ffiMO-K:ELIDO'SIS  blood,  K-.|X.'5<«<ris,  defilement,  from 

K-ijXis,  a spot,  especially  of  blood).  JIcBinaio-lcelidosis.  Blood-spot 
disease ; the  name  given  by  Rayer  to  Purpura.  The  term,  as  thus 
spelled  and  derived,  is  unexceptional. 

HjEM-OPHTHA'LMOS  (alyua,  blood,  otpBaXpos,  the  eye).  An 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye.  See  Hypo  heema. 

HjEMO-POIE'SIS  (al)ua,  aiparos,  blood,  Troi'ijcris,  a making). 
T1  cemato-poiesis.  A making  of  blood.  This  term,  with  its  synonyms 
Juemo-genesis  and  sanguificaiio,  denotes  the  conversion  of  chyle  into 
blood. 

TIjEMO'-PTYSIS  {aipa,  blood,  ■n-rvais,  a spitting).  ITamato- 
ptysis.  The  spitting  of  blood ; expectoration  of  blood ; ba;morrhage 
from  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  or  air-cells^  of  the  lungs. 
Synonymous  terms  are  pneumono-rrhagia  and  hoemo-ptoc ; the  latter  is 
inadmissible,  as  irroa  (or  wtouo-is)  means  terror. 
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IIcBmoplysis  and  Hcematcmesis.  The  etymologies  of  these  terms  not 
being  sufficiently  distinctive  of  the  diseases  they  denote,  respectively, 
the  following  tabular  view  of  the  symptoms  they  present,  is  copied  from 
Tanner’s  Index  of  Diseases — 


In  hcemoptysis : — 
Dyspnoea  ; pain  or  heat  in  chest. 
Blood  coughed  up  in  mouthfuls. 
Blood  frothy. 

Blood  of  a florid  red  colour. 

Blood  mingled  with  sputa. 
Absence  of  meloena. 

Bronchial  or  pulmonary  symptoms 
H.(EMORRIIA'GIA  (al/uo. 


In  licamalemesis : — 

Nausea ; epigastric  tension. 
Blood  vomited  profusely. 

Blood  not  frothy. 

Blood  dark-coloured. 

Blood  mixed  with  food. 

Mclaena  very  common. 

Gastric  or  duodenal  symptoms. 
uipaTos,  blood,  pnyeu/ui,  to  burst 


forth).  Hcemato-rrhayia.  Suffusio  sanguinis.  Haemorrhage ; effusion 
of  blood,  popularly  supposed  to  arise  from  “bursting  a blood-vessel;”  a 
bloody  flu.x. 

1.  HiBmorrhage^  cerelmil.  Ilaiinorrhage  of  the  brain  ; a term  not, 
according  to  Tanner,  synonymous  with  apople.ry ; there  may  be 
symptoms  of  the  latter,  but  not  necessarily. 

2.  Hieinorrhage,  spinal.  Paralysis  from  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
spinal  cord  or  into  the  substance  of  the  cord  ; also  called  apoplexy  of 
the  cord,  myelapoplexia,  &c. 

3.  IltBmorrhuge,  uterine.  Haemorrhage  of  the  womb,  often  the 
precursor  of  abortion,  and  known  by  the  terms  metrorrhagia  or  the 
vernacular  flooding. 

4.  Hemorrhage,  meningeal  grivtyyos,  a membrane,  par- 

ticularly of  the  brain).  Extravasation  of  blood,  either  into  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid,  or  beneath  the  serous  membrane,  or  into  the  meshes 
of  the  pia-mater. 

5.  Hemorrhage,  incvitahle.  Unavoidable  haemorrhage,  caused  by 
placenta  praevia,  an  affection  connected  with  parturition. 

6.  Heemorrhage,  fortuitous.  Accidental  hannorrhage,  occurring  from 
accidental  detachment  of  the  placenta,  in  parturition. 

7.  Hemorrhage,  traumatic.  Hairaorrhage  from  a vessel  which  has 
been  directly  divided,  as  by  a wound.  In  this  case,  it  is  termed 

u primary  or  immediate,  when  it  follows  immediately  .after  the  infliction 
* of  the  injury  ; secondary,  when  it  follows  at  a period  varying  from  five 
f to  twenty-live  days  after  the  injury.  When  the  haemorrhage  occurs 
I from  some  constitution.al  cause,  it  is  termed  spontaneous. 

I 8.  Other  varieties.  Haemorrhage  is  termed,  1.  Active,  when  con- 
4 gestion  or  inflammation  has  preceded  the  flow ; Passive,  when  there 

I have  previously  existed  signs  of  debility,  with  poverty  of  blood.  2. 
^ Symptomatic,  when  it  is  cleaily  a result  of  some  disease,  as  tubercle, 
^ cancer,  &c. ; Idiopathic  oi  essential,  when  no  such  connexion  has  been 
[4  perceptible.  3.  Constitutional,  when  it  occurs  at  intervals,  and  seems 
a to  be  of  service  to  the  general  health,  as  in  the  bleeding  from  piles  in 

plethoric  persons ; Vicarious,  when  su])plemental  of  some  other  hae- 

II  raorrhage,  as  in  the  case  of  cpistaxis  in  pl.ace  of  the  usual  catamenial 
:d  discharge  ; Critical,  when  it  occurs  during  the  progress  of  some  disease, 
4 producing  marke<l  good  or  bad  effects. — Tanner. 

\ H^.MURRHA^G1C  DIA'THESIS.  A tendenev,  in  certain  con- 

Jstitutions,  to  uncontrollable  ha;morrhagc  from  trivial  wounds  or  slight 
surgical  operations. 
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H^MORRHA'GIC  or  BLACK  MEASLES  (aI,uo,  blood, 
pvyvvfiijto  break  forth).  A variety  of  measles,  described  by  Rayer 
as  unconnected  with  constitutional  debility,  and  characterized  by  a 
vinous-coloured  efflorescence  not  disappearing  under  pressure  of  the 
finger. 

H.ffiMORRHCE'A  PETECHIA^LIS  (at/ua,  blood,  ptto,  to  flow). 
HcBmato-rrlicea.  A teim  applied  by  Dr.  Adair  to  the  chronic  form  of 
purpura.  It  has  also  been  designated  as  jteiecliicB  sine  febre,  moiim 
maatlosus,  land-scurvy,  &c. 

Hj^iMORRHOIDAL  {aTpa,  blood,  piw,  to  flow).  A term  applied 
to  a branch  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  to  arteries  of  the  rectum,  because 
they  often  bleed  ; these  are  tcimed  the  superior,  the  middle,  and  the 
inferior. 

H. ffiMO'RRHOIDS  {alpoppot^,  -tSos,  liable  to  discharge  blood).  , 

The  term  alpoppotSts  (</>\f/3£s  understood)  denotes,  generally,  veins  ' 
liable  to  hemorrhage,  but  is  now  restricted  to  the  piles,  or  small  round  t 
tumors  situated  at  the  verge  of  the  anus.  Bleeding  piles  are  tumors  ] 
which  discharge  blood  ; hlind piles,  those  which  do  not  bleed  ; indolent  j 
piles,  those  which  are  free  from  pain.  Iniero-e,rternal  piles  are  partly  | 
within,  partly  without  the  sphincter.  ' 

I.  Eodernal  licemorrhoids.  Hemoirhoids  occurring  outside  the  ; 
sphincter  muscle,  and  consisting  either  of  a knot  of  varicose  veins,  or  of 
one  or  more  cutaneous  excrescences.  lu  the  former  case,  the  veins 
may  contain  fluid  blood  ; more  frequently  their  contents  have  become 
coagulated,  forming  one  or  sever.al  tense  and  purple  swellings.  The 
excrescences  consist  chiefly  of  hypertrophied  skin  and  areolar  tissue.— 
Tanner. 

2.  InlernanicBmorrhoids.  These  are  simple  or  multi])le,  and  of  three  ; 

kinds.  1.  Spongy  vascular  growths,  having  a red  ginnular  appearance  ^ 
and  soft  elastic  texture,  like  that  of  erectile  tissue.  2.  Made  up  of 
lower  branches  of  Lrcmorrhoidal  veins.  Branches  dilated;  often  J 
plugged  with  coagula.  3.  Pendulous  tumors,  composed  of  fibro-areolar  £ 
tissue. — Tanner.  J 

3.  According  to  Galen,  the  heemorrltoid  discharge  differs  from  i 
luBinorrliage  in  being  a less  violent  .and  copious  flow  of  blood,  and  J 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  tumors  without  any  bleeding  at  all.  The 
former  term  has  been  applied  to  polypus  and  all  other  tumors  about  the 
uterus. 

HuEMO-SPA'SIC  SYSTEM  (aT/io,  blood, <TTdo,,todraworattract). 

A new  system  of  medicine,  introduced  by  Dr.  Junod  of  Paris,  consist-  . 
ing  in  the  employment  of  a pneumatic  apparatus  of  peculiar  construction,  , 
in  which  the  arm  or  leg  is  so  placed  as  to  attract  the  blood  to  the 
extremities,  without  diminishing  the  mass  of  this  liquid. 

HAEMO-STA'SIS  (alyioVTao-is,  a means  of  stopping  blood,  from 
aTpa,  blood,  and  aTiiois,  from  Votu/ui,  to  make  to  stand).  Hmmato- 
stasis.  Stagnation  of  blood.  Hence  the  terms  haimo-statica,  styptics, 
or  medicines  which  stop  hmmorrh.ages;  and  hcemosfat,  an  instrument  for 
arresting  the  flow  of  blood  in  epistaxis. 

H^MO-THO'RAX  (oV«,  blood,  Owpa^,  the  clicst).  Hcemalo- 
thorax.  An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  c.avity  of  the  ])leura,  from  a 
wound,  a contusion  of  the  chest,  certain  diseases,  &c. 

H^MO-TRO'PH  Y {alpn,  blood,  Tpo</).;,  nourishment).  Iltemato- 
trophy.  A term  used  to  denote  an  excess  of  sanguineous  nutriment,  as 
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li  distinguished  from  hypertrophy  and  hypertcmia.  The  term,  in  itself, 
eonveys  no  notion  of  exeess.  See  AntBmotrop/iy. 

.j  HAIR.  The  collection  of  horny  appendages  of  the  skin,  produced 
I|  by  the  involution  and  subsequent  evolution  of  the  epidermis;  the 
U involution  constituting  the  sheath  of  the  follicle  in  which  the  hair  is 
(H  enclosed,  and  the  evolution  the  body  of  the  hair.  Each  hair  consists  of 
i a bulb,  or  root ; a shaft,  or  centi-al  portion  ; and  a point. 

\ HAIR-FOLLICLES.  Follicles  of  the  skin,  descending  into  the 
:i  derma,  and  supporting  and  maintaining  the  position  of  the  hair. 

HAIR-LICHEN.  The  Lichen  pilaris ; a variety  of  lichenous  rash, 
in  which  the  pimples  are  limited  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  desquamate 
after  ten  days. 

s]  HA'LITUS  (Juditare,  freq.  of  ludare,  to  breathe).  Breath,  vapour. 
Ill  An  aqueous  vapour,  or  gas,  for  inhalation. 

li  Halitus  of  the  blood.  The  vapour  which  arises  from  the  blood  when 
( newly  drawn.  Plenck  termed  it  yas  animale  sanyuifiis. 

■\  HALLEX.  Allex.  By  some  this  word  is  used  to  denote  the  thumb, 
3 or  great  toe ; by  others  it  is  connected  with  tlie  term  alec,  dregs  or 
a sediment.  Hallos,  or  alius,  is  also  employed  to  denote  the  thumb. 

^ HALLUCINATION;  ILLUSION;  DELUSION.  (The  Latins 
I used  the  verb  alucinor  and  the  substantive  alucinatio  ; the  origin  of  the 
word  was  probably  d\uoj,  dXiitncui,  to  wander  in  mind.)  “ If  a person 
I sees,  hears,  or  otherwise  perceives  what  has  no  existence  extenial  to 
1 his  senses,  he  has  a hallucination ; if  he  secs,  hears,  or  otherwise  perceives 
i that  which  has  no  such  external  existence  as  he  perceives,  or  perceives 
1 it  with  erroneous  form  or  qualities,  he  has  an  illusion  ; and  if,  through 

I perceiving  external  objects  as  they  really  exist,  lie  believes  in  the 
i e.xistence  of  such  objects,  or  conceives  such  notions  of  the  properties 
il  and  relations  of  things,  as  are  absurd  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
i|  he  has  an  insane  conception  or  delusion — the  ground  of  the  falseness 

of  conception  being  not  error,  but  a morbid  condition.” — Dr.  Matuls- 

1 

V HALO  (Jialos,  i.  q.  d\u>s,  a round  threshing-floor).  A circle  round 
i|  the  sun  ; the  areola,  or  ring,  which  surrounds  the  ni|)]>le  of  the  mamma, 
k;  HALO  SIGNA'TUS.  The  name  given  by  Sir  C.  Bell  to  the 
n impression  of  the  ciliary  processes  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous 
>I  humour,  &c.,  from  its  consisting  of  a circle  of  radiations,  called  by 
>1  Haller  slrice  retinal  sidijectce  ligamento  ciliuri.  By  AVinslow  tliese  marks 
.•3  are  called  sulci  ciliares ; bv  Zinn,  corona  ciliaris. 

HA'LOGEN  d\ds,  salt,  rock-salt,  yiwaw,  to  produce).  A 

(■  sall-radiccd,  or  substance  which  forms  a haloid  salt  with  a metal ; the 
a<  halogens  arc  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine  ; to  which  ma}'  be 
•x  added  the  compound  halogen  cyanogen.  The  name  halogen  is  derived 
t from  the  tendency  to  produce  salts  resembling  sea-salt  in  their  coinpo- 

II  sition  ; and  such  salts  are  called  haloid  salts. 

■1  HA'LOID  SALTS  (d'A«,  d\ot,  salt,  rock-salt,  tidos,  likeness), 
i Salts  which  consist  only  of  a metal  and  an  electro-negative  radical  or 
f halogen,  as  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.  Besides  the  simple  haloid  salts, 
’3  Berzelius  distinguishes  the  three  following  combinations  : — 

1.  Hydro-haloid  salts,  or  combinations  of  a simple  haloi'd  salt  and 
d the  hydi-acid  of  its  radical. 

2.  Oxy-haloid  salts,  or  combinations  of  a metallic  oxide  with  a balo'id 
a salt  of  the  same  metal. 
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3,  DoiMe  haloul  salts,  consisting,  1,  of  two  simple  haloid  salts,  which 
contain  different  metals,  hut  the  same  non-metallic  ingredient ; 2,  of 
two  haloid  salts  consisting  of  the  same  metal,  but  in  which  the  other 
dement  is  different;  and  3,  of  two  simple  halo'id  salts,  of  which  both 
elements  are  entirely  different.  See  Amphid  Salt. 

HA'LOPHYTES  (a\s,  d\dr,  salt,  (pvTov,  a plant).  A class  of 
saltworts,  which  inhabit  salt  marshes,  and  by  combustion  yield  barilla, 
as  salsola,  salicomia,  and  chenopodium. 

HALO'XYLIN  (a\s,  d\ds,  salt,  l^iXov,  wood).  A new  species  of 
blasting  powder,  made  of  saw-dust,  charcoal,  and  nitre,  and  sometimes 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium. 

HAMBRO’  BLUE.  English  blue.  Carbonate  of  copper.  Mixed 
with  lime  and  e.xposed  to  the  air,  its  colour  is  changed  to  blue,  when  it 
is  used  as  a pigment. 


HAMULA'RIA  LYMPHA'TICA.  A species  of  worm,  discovered 
by  Trcutler  in  the  bronchial  glands  of  a phthisical  subject. 

HA'MULUS  CO'CHLEjE  (hamulus,  dim.  of  hamus,  a hook). 
Literally,  the  small  hook  of  the  cochlea ; a kind  of  hook,  by  which  the 
lamina  spiralis  terminates  upon  the  axis,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
second  turn,  where  the  point  of  the  infundibulum  commences. 

HAND.  Manus.  The  organ  of  prehension,  consisting  of — 

1.  The  Caipus,  or  wrist,  which  is  composed  of  the  eight  following 
bones  ; 


1.  The  scaphoid,  or  boat-shaped. 

2.  The  semilunar,  or  half-moon. 

3.  The  cuneiform,  or  wedge-like. 

4.  pisiform,  or  pea-like. 


5.  The  trapezium,  or  four-sided. 

6.  The  trapezoid,  like  the  former. 

7.  The  os  magnum,  or  large  bone. 

8.  The  unciform,  or  hook-like. 


2.  The  Metacarpus,  or  the  four  bones  constituting  the  palm  and  back 
of  the  hand  ; the  upper  ends  have  plane  surfaces,  the  lower  convex. 
Sometimes  the  first  hone  of  the  thumb  is  reckoned  among  the  meta- 
carpal. 

3.  The  Digiti,  or  fingers,  consisting  of  twelve  bones,  arranged  in 
three  phalanges,  or  rows. 

4.  The  Pollex,  or  thumb,  consisting  of  three  bones. 

HAPSUS  (axffos,  a joint  or  limb).  A binding  together;  and,  hence, 
a piece  of  wool  formed  into  a bandage. 

HARE-BRAINED  PASSION.  AVayward  passion,  leading  to  acts 
of  violence ; the  manie  sans  delire  of  M.  Pinel,  who  ascribes  it  to  the 
effect  of  a neglected  or  ill-directed  education  upon  a mind  naturally 
perverse  or  unruly. 

HARE-LIP  {labrum  leporinuni).  A congenital  perpendicular  fissure 
of  the  upper  lip,  extending  from  its  free  edge  towards  its  attachment, 
resulting  from  arrest  of  development,  and  named  from  a fancied 
resemblance  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  hare.  AVhen  the  fissure  occurs  on 
one  side  only  of  the  mesial  line,  the  hare-lip  is  termed  single;  when  on 
both  sides,  double. 

HAR'MALINE.  This  substance  and  harmine  .are  alkaloids  occur- 
ring in  the  seeds  of  Eegatium  harmeUa,  united  with  phosphoric  acid. 
The  harmala  red  of  commerce  is  the  powder  of  the  seeds,  used  in  dyeing 
red,  rose-colour,  and  pink. 

HARMO'NIA  (dppovia,  a close  joining,  from  dpto,  to  fit  together). 
A species  of  synarthrosis,  or  almost  immovable  articulation  of  bones. 
See  Ariiculation. 
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HARTSHORN.  Cornu  cervinum.  The  antlers  of  the  Cervus 
Elaphus,  the  hart  or  stag,  formerly  used  as  the  source  of  ammonia, 
which  was  hence  termed  volatile  spirit  of  harlsliorn.  The  pungent 
volatile  salt,  called  “ smelling-salts,'’ is  an  impure  solid  carbonate  ot 
ammonia,  which  retains  the  name  of  hartshorn  from  being  originally 
obtained  by  distillation  of  this  horn.  See  Ammonia. 

HARVEST-BUG.  Mower  smite.  'Yhes  Acarus  or  Leptus  autum- 
nalis,  a variety  of  the  tick  insect,  which  infests  the  skin  in  the  autumn, 
producing  intolerable  itching,  succeeded  by  glossy  wheals  ; it  has  hence 
been  called  wheal-worm. 

HASCHISH.  The  Arabian  name  given  to  the  dried  tops  of  Can- 
noibis  Indica  or  Indian  Hemp,  gathered  some  time  before  the  seeds 
come  to  maturity.  It  is  used  for  smoking,  and  employed  as  a narcotic 
in  the  East. 

HAU'STUS  (haurire,  to  draw).  A draught.  It  differs  from  a mix- 
ture only  in  quantity,  and  should  not  exceed  an  ounce  and  a half. 

HAVE'RSIAN  CANALS.  A term  given,  from  the  name  of  their 
diseoverer  Havers,  to  a very  complieated  apparatus  of  minute  canals 
found  in  the  substance  of  bone,  .and  containing  medullary  matter.  Tlio 
central  canal,  as  well  as  the  separate  cells,  may  be  regarded  as  enlarge- 
ments of  them. 

HAY-FEVER.  Asthma  ex  foenisicia.  A febrile  influenza  or 
catarrh,  incidental  to  certain  susceptible  constitutions  at  the  period  of 
haymaking.  It  is  also  termed  hay-asthma  and  summer  catarrh,  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  intensity  of  the  febrile,  bronchial,  or  catarrhal 
symptoms. 

HEAD-ACHE.  Kephalahjia.  This  affection  is  termed  organic, 
when  it  arises  from  serious  disease  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes  ; 
plethoric,  when  due  to  fulness  or  congestion  of  the  ccrebnil  vessels ; 
bilious,  when  connected  with  derangement  of  the  stomach,  arising  from 
irregularities  in  diet,  popularly  termed  “sick  he.ad-achc and  nervous, 
when  occasioned  by  debility  or  exhaustion.  To  this  last  variety  of  head- 
ache may  be  referred  hemicrania  or“  brow-ague,”  clavus  hystericus,  &c. 

HEART.  Cor.  The  central  organ  of  circulation.  It  is  enveloped 
in  a membrane  called  the  pericardium.  It  is  divided,  externally,  into 
a base,  or  its  broad  part ; a superior  and  an  inferior  surface ; and  an 
\\  anterior  and  posterior  margin.  Internally,  it  consists,  in  m.an,  of  four 
)|  cavities,  viz.  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  and  is  thence  called  double. 
1 1.  Heart,  caudal.  A pulsating  palish  sac,  containing  red  blood,  and 

;«( situated  at  the  caudal  extremity  of  tlie  eel. 
i 2.  Hearts,  lymphatic.  A term  applied  by  Muller  to  some  small 
pulsating  sacs  in  tne  frog,  the  snake,  &c.,  considered  by  him  .as  hejirts 
i|  of  the  lymph.atic  system. 

. 3.  Heart,  displacement  of.  Ektnpia  coi'dis,  from  iKvoiri'^w,  to  dis- 

'■  place,  or  tK-Toirios,  displaced.  It  is  congenital  ; or  the  effect  of  effused 
fluid,  or  of  its  subsequent  absolution,  &c. 

. 4.  Heart  burn.  Kardialgia  mordens.  A gnawing  or  burning  un- 

(| easiness,  felt  ehiefly  at  the  kardia.  See  Circulation. 

1 HEART,  AIURMURS  OF.  Murmurs  or  morbid  sounds  heard  in 
I diseases  of  the  heart.  When  they  arise  from  disease  within  the  heart, 
Ahey  are  called  endocardial;  when  they  occur  between  the  heart  and 
the  pericardium,  they  are  called  exocardial.  When  the  endoc.ardial 
i murmurs  .arise  from  an  unnatural  contr.iction  or  an  unnatural  widening 
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of  the  orifices  between  the  vessels  and  cavities  of  the  heart,  they  are 
called  organic ; when  they  arise  from  states  of  the  blood,  they  are 
caWcA  functional  or  inorganic.  Murmurs  which  occur  with  the  current 
of  the  blood,  are  said  to  be  constrictive ; those  against  the  current,  are 
cnWed  regurgitant.  The  following  murmurs,  a knowledge  of  which  is 
essential  to  a correct  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  are  given  in 
the  order  of  their  frequency  : — 

\.  Mitral  regurgitant  murmur.  A systolic  murmur,  heard  best  im- 
mediately above  or  to  the  outside  of  the  left  apex  of  the  heart,  arising . 
from  ineflficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  by  changes  in  its  structure,  rough- 
ness at  its  edges,  from  vegetatious  shortening  of  the  chordee  tendinece, 
or  fibrinous  clots  entangled  in  them.  It  is  faintly  heard  or  is  wholly 
inaudible  at  the  right  ape.x.  It  is  generally  permanent. 

2.  Aortic  constrictive  murmur.  A systolic  murmur,  heard  best  at 
mid-stemum  opposite  the  interspace  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs, 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  rib,  indicating  a rough  constriction  of  the 
aortic  orifice.  It  has  a high  pitch,  and  is  a harsh,  loud,  and  prolonged 
murmur. 

3.  Aortic  regurgitant  murmur.  A diastolic  murmur,  of  a blowing  . 
or  hissing  character,  differing  from  the  last  in  being  heard  almost  as  ■ 
distinctly  at  the  ensiform  cartilage  as  at  the  third  costal  interspace. 

4.  Alitral  constrictive  murmur.  A diastolic  murmur,  heard  best 
immediately  above  and  about  the  left  ape.\. 

5.  Tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur.  A systolic  murmur,  heard  best 
immediately  above  or  at  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  due  to  regurgitation, ; 
or  to  the  collision  of  the  blood  amongst  the  chordcB  tendinece.  It  is  ■ 
inaudible,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  left  apex.  It  originates  in  the  right 
ventricle,  and  is  gener.ally  a soft  murmur  of  low  pitch.  It  is  a rare  • 
murmur,  and  may  be  often  undiscovered  when  accompanied  by  a power- 
ful mitral  murmur. 

6.  Pidmonary  constrictive  murmur.  A systolic  murmur,  heard  best 
at  the  sternal  edge  of  the  third  left  cartilage,  indicating  roughness  or 
obstruction  from  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  orifice.  It  is  rarely  heard. 

7.  Pidmoiwry  regurgitant  murmur.  This  indication  of  insufficiency 
of  the  pulmonary  valves  is  very  rare. 

8.  Tricuspid  constrictive  murmur.  A diastolic  murmur,  the  rarest  of 
murmurs,  and,  when  heard,  found  at  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

9.  Exocardial  murmurs.  Murmurs  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the 
surface  of  the  pericardium  against  tlie  heart,  when  these  surfaces  are 
roughened  by  the  effusion  of  fi  brine  from  inflammatory  disease.  They 
are  more  or  less  rough  according  to  circumstances,  and  may  entirely 
cease  by  the  effusion  of  serum  or  fluid  between  the  pericardium  and 
the  heart. — Engl.  Cycl. 

HEAT  (asttts,  Latin).  In  popular  language,  heat  is  the  sensation 
experienced  on  touching  a body  of  a higher  temperature  than  that  of 
the  blood,  or  98°  Fahr.  In  chemical  language,  it  is  the  cause  of  that 
sensation,  or  caloric.  Sec  Caloric. 

Two  theories.  The  material  theory  regarded  heat  as  matter,  and 
called  it  phlogiston  or  caloric;  the  kinetic  (kiviiitiv,  motion),  or  dynanM 
{Suva/Ats,  power),  theory  regarded  it  as  a rapid  motion  of  minute  par- 
ticles ; the  latter  theory  is  also  termed  thermo-dynamics. 

HEAT-FORMING  FOODS.  A genei-al  term  for  .a  group  of  sub- 
stances which  arc  called  condtustible,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  burned 
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in  the  system  ; and  carbonaceous,  from  the  fact  of  their  containing  large 
quantities  of  carbon  or  charcoal.  These  substances  are  the  various 
forms  of  starch,  sugar,  and  fat. 

HEAVY  SPAR.  Barytine.  Sulphate  of  baryta,  a mineral  sub- 
stance which,  after  being  calcined,  e.\posed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  and  then 
taken  into  a dark  room,  emits  a reddish  phosphorescent  light.  It  is 
used  for  the  preparation  of  barytic  salts  for  chemical  experiments.  See 
Dolognian  Phosphorus. 

HE'CTIC  (tKTt/fo'r,  habitual).  This  term  is  sometimes  used,  like 
the  Greek  feminine,  as  a substantive,  to  denote  a habitual  or  very 
protracted  fever  ; but,  more  generally,  as  an  adjective,  in  conjunction 
with  the  term  fever,  to  designate  a remittent  fever,  marked  by  daily 
paroxysms. 

HE'LICO-TRE'MA  tXxsos,  a coil,  xpjj^a,  a perfo- 

ration). An  opening  by  means  of  which  the  two  scala:  of  the 
cochlea  communicate  superiorly,  over  the  hamulus  laminto  spiralis. 

HELIO'GRAPH Y (l;\ios,  the  sun,  ypa<pto,  to  paint).  Photoyra- 
phi/.  The  art  of  taking  sun-pictures.  See  Actinism. 

HE'LIOTROPE  (};\tos,  the  sun,  Tptiru),  to  turn).  Bloodstone; 
an  intimate  mixture  of  calcedony  with  a substance  called  green  earth, 
which  owes  its  colour  to  iron.  It  was  once  thought  that  the  stone  had 
power  to  staunch  an  effusion  of  blood.  Pliny  speaks  of  heliotrope  as  a 
stone  that  was  used  for  solar  observations. 

HE'LIUM  (!;\ior,  the  sun).  A hypothetical  new  substance  inferred 
to  exist  from  the  appearance  in  the  spectrum  of  the  yellow  solar  pro- 
minences of  a certain  bright  line  not  identifiable  with  tliat  of  any  known 
terrestrial  flame. 

HE'LIX  (k'Xif,  from  tX/o-o-oi,  to  turn  about).  A coil;  a spii-al,  or 
winding  line.  This  term  denotes,  in  anatomy,  the  outer  bar  or  margin 
of  the  e.xtcrnal  car ; hence,  helicis  major,  and  kelicis  minor,  names  of 

*two  muscles  of  the  helix. 

HELLE'BORUS.  Hellebore;  the  name  of  a poisonous  genus  of 
0 Ranunculaceous  plants.  Under  the  term  t\\t/3opos,  the  Ancients  em- 

idoyed  a specific  for  many  diseases,  especially  madness  : to  accost  a per- 
son with  ttIH’  tWipopoi/,  drink  hellebore,  was  a quiet  way  of  saying. 
You  are  mad ; and  by  the  verb  iWtfiopi\w,  to  administer  hellebore, 
Hippocrates  means,  to  bring  the  patient  to  his  senses.  The  best  helle- 
jore  was  grown  at  Anticyia  in  the  jEgcan  Sea ; hence,  Horace  recom- 
nends  a voyage  to  that  island — “ naviget  Anticyi-am  ” — as  a remedy  in 
icrtain  cases  of  mental  delusion. 

HE'LMINS  (tX/uxiis,  tXpn/fiov,  a worm,  from  ii\ta,  to  roll  up,  with 
iii.efercnce  to  its  wriggling  motion).  Vermis.  A worm. 

>1  1.  Jielminih-agogms  {ayuiyoi,  an  cxpeller).  Anthelmintics;  ver- 

^nifuges  ; remedies  for  the  expulsion  of  worms. 

\ 2.  Helminthiasis  {iXpivOidw,  to  suffer  from  worms).  A disease  in 
ivhich  worms,  or  their  larva;,  are  bred  under  the  skin. 

V 3.  Helminfho-logy  (\6yos,:in  aceovmi).  The  knowledge,  description, 
*1  ir  natural  history  of  worms. 

1 HELO'DES  \i\  iudi|s,  marshy,  from  tXos,  a m.arsh).  A term 
ifipplicd  to  fevers  produced  by  mai-sh-miasma. 

] HE'LOS  (i/\os,  davits,  a nail,  anything  like  a nail,  a wart,  callus 
9 m the  hand  or  feet).  A name  given  to  the  tumor  formed  by  prolapsus 
* ir  procidentia  iridis.  Sec  Myocephalon. 
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HEMATO'XYLUM  CAMPECIIIANUM.  Logwood  ; a legumi- 
nous plant,  containing  a principle  called  hmmaioxylinc,  and  used  as  an 
astringent.  The  wood  is  imported  from  Campeachy,  Honduras,  and 
Jamaica.  The  word  should  be  li<Bmaloxylum. 

HEMERALO'PIA.  Relmitis  pigmentosa.  Some  confusion  has 
arisen  respecting  the  use  of  this  term,  probably  from  different  views 
taken  of  its  etymology. 

1.  If  the  term  is  formed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  genuine  Greek 
word  tiyctalopia,  it  means  day-vision,  or  night-blindness  (nuipu,  day, 
<o\l/,  the  eye)  ; and  it  then  denotes  a form  of  partial  blindness  in  which 
the  patient  can  see  in  broad  day-light  only,  being  blind  during  the 
remainder  of  the  twenty-four  hours  ; it  usually  occurs  in  persons  who 
have  been  exposed  to  the  strong  glaring  light  of  the  tropics.  In  this 
sense  it  is  generally  received  by  writers  on  diseases  of  the  eye. 

2.  If  another  etymology  be  adopted  (iigipa,  day,  d\ads,  blind,  cJi/r, 
the  eye),  the  term  denotes  day-blindness  and,  by  inference,  night- 
vision.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  intermittent  amaurosis.  See 
Nyctalopia. 

HE'MI-  (root  of  ?;mktuv,  semis,  half).  An  inseparable  Greek, 
prefix,  used  in  composition,  and  corresponding  to  the  semi-  of  the^ 
Latins. 

1.  Hemi-ancesthesia  (avaiadtiala,  want  of  feeling  or  perception). 
Loss  of  sensibility  en  one  side  only  of  the  body. 

2.  Hemi-crania  (Kpavioo,  the  skull).  Brow-ague  ; head-ache  affect- 
ing one  side  only  of  the  brow  and  forehead,  with  symptoms  intermit- 
tent, and  recurring  with  the  regularity  of  an  ague-fit.  It  has  been 
called  Sun-pain,  from  its  sometimes  continuing  so  long  as  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon.  It  is  the  migraine  (hemi-craine)  of  the  French,  and. 
hence  tlie  vulgar  term  megrims. 

3.  Hemi-opsis  (6\J/ts,  eye-sight).  Hemiopia.  Visus  dimidiatus.  ^ 
Half-sight ; a defect  of  vision  in  which  half  only  of  an  object  is  seen ; 
incomplete  or  incipient  amaurosis. 

4.  Hemi-pUgia,  former\y  hemi-plexia  a stroke).  A stroke, 

on  one  side,  ou  one  half ; a variety  of  paralysis  in  which  one  side-half 
of  the  body  is  deprived  of  sensation  or  motion,  or  of  both.  By  the  term 
altei~nate  hemiplegia,  M.  Gubler  designates  the  rarer  cases  in  which  the . 
face  is  paralysed  on  the  side  of  the  lesion, and  the  limbs  on  the  opposite, 
side ; the  lesion  will  then  be  found  in  the  pons  varolii,  not  in  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres. 

5.  Hemispheres  i<r<pa'Cpa,  a sphere).  The  two  parts  which  consti- 
tute the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebrum ; they  are  separated  by  the  faLx 
cerebri.  The  incorrectness  of  the  term  hemispheres,  as  applied  to  the 
brain,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  two  hemispheres  (so  called) 
constitute  together  very  little  more  than  one-half  of  a sphere. 

6.  Hemi-tropous  (g-piiru),  to  turn).  A term  applied,  in  botany,  to  an 
ovule  in  which  the  raphe  terminates  about  half-way  between  the  chalaza 
and  the  orifice. 

HEMLOCK.  The  vernacular  name  of  the  Conium  maculatum,  a.n 
Umbelliferous  plant  of  narcotic  poisonous  properties.  It  is  the  Kuivtiav 
of  the  Greeks,  the  cicuta  of  the  Romans. 

HEMMING’S  SAFETY  JET.  An  app.aratus  consisting  ofabrass- 
tube  packed  closely  with  thin  copper-wires,  for  preventing  the  return  of 
the  oxyhydrogen  flame  from  the  jet  to  the  reservoir. 


HEMP-SEED.  A characteristic  name  of  some  varieties  of  the 
mtilherry  calcvhis,  which  are  remarkably  smooth  and  pale-coloured, 
■esembling  hemp-seed. 

HENBANE.  A plant  which,  according  to  its  vernacuhar  name,  is 
the  lane  oViens.  Its  botanical  name  represents  it  as  the  bean  of  logs. 
The  plant  has  acquired  the  more  characteristic  name  of  stinking  night- 
shade, from  its  fetid  odour.  See  Uyoscyumus. 

HEN-BLINDNESS.  A name  sometimes  given  to  nyctalopia,  or 
night-blindness,  from  a natural  defect  in  hens,  in  consequence  ot  which 
they  cannot  see  to  ]>ick  up  small  grains  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and 
so  employ  this  time  in  going  to  roost.  See  Hcineralopia. 

HENNA'.  A substance  procured  in  Egypt  from  the  Lawsonia 
tnermis,  with  which  the  women  stain  their  fingers  and  feet;  it  is  also 
used  for  dyeing  skins  and  maroquins  of  a reddish  yellow. 

HE'PAR,  in  MEDICINE  (i/irap,  ijiraTos).  Latin,  jecur.  The 
liver ; the  organ  which  secretes  the  bile. 

1.  Hepat  algia  (a\yo<!,j)n\n).  Pain  of  the  liver.  Swelling  of  the 
liver  is  termed  heputalgia  infarcta,  liver-disease,  enlarged  liver,  &c. 

2.  Hepaiic  (hiraTtKos,  of  the  liver).  A tenii  applied  to  anypait 
belonging  to  the  liver.  The  hepaiic  cells  or  corpuscles,  constituting, 
with  the  vascular  plexus,  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  liver,  arc 

nucleolo-nuclcated  cells,  of  a polyhedral  figure,  measuring  about 
^gth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a pale  amber  colour.  ’ The 
hepatic  duct  is  one  of  the  three  bili.ary  ducts.  See  Biliary  Ducts  and 
Chloasma. 

3.  Hepatic  degenerations.  There  are  several  varieties: — (1.)  He- 
par  adiposum  or  fatty  liver,  in  which  the  hepatic  cells  are  gorged 
with  oil-globules,  diminishing  the  normal  granular  matter  and  quite 
obscuring  the  nucleated  nuclei.  (2.)  Amyloid  degeneration,  also 
termed  wa.vy,  albuminous,  lardaccous,  or  scrofulous  liver,  in  which  the 
glandular  structure  is  gradually  converted  into  a dense  material, 
involving  destruction  of  the  hepatic  cells  with  abolition  of  their  func- 
tions. (3.)  Pigment  liver  or  melancemic  liver,  in  which  the  liver  is 
sometimes  found  after  death  to  i>resent  a blackish  or  chocolate  colour, 
due  to  accumulation  of  pigment  matter  in  the  vascular  apparatus  of 
the  gland. — Tanner. 

4.  Hepatic  flu.v.  Bilious  llu.x;  the  name  given  in  the  East  to  a 
variety  of  dysentery,  in  which  there  is  a frequent  flow  of  bilious  fluid 
from  the  rectum. 

5.  Hcpalinc.  A term  applied  by  Dr.  Pavy  to  the  glycogenic  suh- 
stance  formed  by  the  liver.  Recently  he  has  teniied  it  “anivloid  sub- 
stance ” from  its  resemblance  to  starch,  or  dextrine. 

6.  Hepat-itis  (I'/iraTiTis,  of,  or  in  the  liver).  A term  employed  by 
the  Greeks  as  an  adjective,  in  the  sense  of  hepatic;  thus  (p\txj/ 
itTraTiTis  was  the  vena  cava  asce/idens  of  Hippocrates.  The  term  now 
denotes  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  should  bo  considered  under  the 
five  following  heads 

“ (1.)  He/mtitis.  or  inflammation  of  the  peritona;al  investment,  or  of 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  or  of  both  combined.  (2.)  Cirrhosis,  or  that 
slow  form  of  infl.inim.itory  action  which  affects  the  areolar  or  connective 
tissue.  (3.)  Syphilitic  hepatitis.  (4.)  Inflammation  of  the  blood-vessels. 
(5.)  Inflammation  of  the  biliary  ducts  and  g.all-bladder." — Tanner. 

7.  By  peri  hepatitis  is  denoted  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  liver 
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and  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  without  extensive  affection  of  the  peripheral 
tissue  of  the  gland. 

8.  Hepatization.  Carnification.  A change  induced  in  the  lung  by 
inflammation,  in  which  it  loses  its  vesicular  and  crepitating  character, 
and  resembles  the  liver  in  firmness  and  weight,  sinking  in  water.  It  is 
divided  into  the  red  and  the  gray,  or  purulent,  infiltration.  Compare 
Splenization. 

9.  Hepato-cele  (k)|\ii,  a tumor).  Hepatic  hernia;  hernia  of  the 
liver.  Sauv.iges  has  distinguished  two  species  of  hepatocele — the 
ventral,  in  the  linea  alba  ; and  the  umbilical,  or  hepat-omphalum. 

10.  Hepato-gastric  or  gastro-hepatic.  A name  of  the  smaller  omen- 
tum, which  passes  from  the  liver  to  the  stomach. 

11.  Hepato-phyma  {<l>upa,  a suppurating  tumor).  A suppurative: 
swelling  of  the  liver. 

12.  Hepato-rrhcea  [piw,  to  flow).  Li ter.ally,  a liver-flow;  a morbid 
flow  of  bile ; a species  of  diarrhoea  in  which  the  excreted  matters  seem  : 
to  come  from  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  tlie  great  proportion  of  bile. 

HE'PAR,  in  CHEMISTRY  (iJ-Trap,  the  liver).  A term  formerly- 
applied  to  the  eombiuations  of  sulphur  with  alkalies,  from  their  liver- 
like appearances.  Thus  we  had  hepar  antimonii,  an  oxysulphuret  of 
antimony ; hepar  calcis,  a bisulphuret  of  calcium  ; hepar  sulphuris,  a . 
sulphuret  of  potash ; hepar  sulphuris  volatile,  the  hydrosulphuret  of ' 
ammonia,  or  Boyle’s  Fuming  Spirit. 

1.  Hepatic  air  denotes  sulphuretted  hydrogen  g.as ; hepatic  waters,  -. 
sulphurous  waters;  hepatic  cmnabar,  'a  steel-gray  variety  of  cinnabar;  ; 
hepatic  pyrites,  a variety  of  prismatic  iron  pyrites,  which  becomes  s 
brown  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  Hepatized  ammonia:  Bi-hydro-sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  hydro- 
sulphuret of  ammonia;  employed  as  a test. 

HEPA'TIC  ALOES  (^rj-n-ap,  nT-aros,  the  liver).  A liver-coloured  1. 
extract  of  the  Aloe  hepaiica,  consisting  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
leaf  of  the  plant. 

HEPTA'NDRIA  {iwTa,  seven,  avi'ip,  a man).  The  seventh  class-? 
of  the  Linnaean  system  of  Botany,  including  those  plants  which  have  e 
seven  stamens  in  their  flowers. 

HERBA'RIUM.  A collection  of  dried  specimens  of  plants,  formerly ; 
known  by  the  expressive  term  hoHus  siccus  or  dry  garden. 

HEREDITARY  {hceres,  an  heir).  A term  applied  to  diseases- 
supposed  to  be  transmitted  from  parents  to  their  children  ; and  such  ‘ 
tiansinission  is  said  to  be  due  to  hereditary  predisposition.  In  extreme 
cases,  in  which  all  or  several  children  exhibit  a special  liability  to 
certain  diseases,  this  liability  is  referred  to  family  constitution.  See  ■ 
Atavism. 

HERMATHRODITE  ('Eppvs,  Mercury,  'AippoStnu  Venus).’ 
Androgynus.  A lusus  naturce,  in  whieh  the  organs  of  generation  i 
.appe.ar  to  be  a mixture  of  both  sexes ; Hermaphroditus  was  the  son  of 
Hermes  and  Aphrodite.  (Sec  Monsters.)  In  botany,  plants  are  called 
hermaphrodite  which  contain  the  stamen  and  the  pistil  in  the  same 
flower,  all  other  flowering  plants  being  called  unisexual  or  diclinous. 

HERMETIC  SEAL  ('EpM')'.  Mercury).  The  closure  of  the  end 
of  a glass- vessel  when  heated  to  the  melting-point.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Egypti.an  Hermes,  supposed  to  have  been  the  fiithcr  of 
Chemistry,  which  has  been  called  the  Hernietic  Art. 
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tHERMODA'CTYL  ('Epu?}^,  Hermes,  fiaKTuXo?,  a finger).  Finger 
of  Hermes ; a term  applied  by  the  Greek  physicians  of  the  sixth  and 
ij  seventh  centuries  to  a vegetable  substance,  supposed  to  be  identical 
1;  with  the  corms  of  one  or  more  species  of  Colchicum. 
t The  drug  called  “sweet  hermodactyls,”  or  Surinjan  shirin,  found  in 
■ the  bazaars  of  India,  consists  chiefly  of  the  kernels  of  Trapa  hispinosa, 
and^  sometimes  they  are  also  mixed  with  Surtnjaji  iulk,  or  “ bitter 

r hermodactyls,”  as  an  adulteration. 

HE'RNIA  (tpvos,  a young  sprout,  shoot,  or  scion).  Rupture.  The 
H protrusion  of  one  or  more  of  the  viscera  into  a sac,  formed  of  the  peri- 
* toneum.  A heniia  is  termed  reducible,  when  it  admits  of  being  re- 
|ji  placed  in  the  abdomen;  irreducible,  when  not  replaceable,  but  without 
ii  constriction  ; and  mcarceraled  or  strangulated,  when  it  not  only  cannot 
r be  replaced,  but  also  suffers  constriction. 

1.  Hernia  cruralis.  Femoral  licrnia  ; or  a- protrusion  behind  Pou- 
P part’s  ligament.  The  passage  through  which  the  hernia  descends  is 
si  called  by  Gimbcrnat  the  crural;  by  Hey,  the  femoral  ring;  and  by 
{(  Cloquet,  the  crural  canal. 

,1  2.  Hernia  inguinalis.  Bubonocele,  or  hernia  at  the  groin;  hernia 

^ which  protrudes  through  one  or  both  abdominal  rings.  It  is  termed 
•a  : incomplete  or  oWim/c,  when  it  does  not  protrude  directly  through  the 
i!i  external  abdominal  ring  ; andco)?i/)/efe  or  direct,  when  it  passes  directly 
V out  at  that  opening. 

3.  Hernia  congenita.  Congenital  hernia;  a variety  of  oblique 
li  inguinal  hernia,  resulting  from  the  non-closure  of  the  pouch  of  the 
I*  peritoneum  carried  downwards  into  the  scrotum  by  the  testicle,  during 
s its  descent  in  the  foetus. 

; 4.  Hernia  infantilis.  Encysted  hemia ; a sub-variety  of  the  con- 

:f:  genital,  in  which  the  poucli  of  the  peritoneum  forming  the  tunica  vagi- 
i]  nalis  being  only  partially  closed,  admits  of  the  hernia’s  passing  into  the 
.')( scrotum,  behind  the  tunica  v.aginalis. 

■ 5.  Henna,  obturator  or  thyroid.  Hernia  through  the  obturator 

til  foramen  which  affords  an  exit  to  the  artery  and  the  nerve.  The 
successful  operation  for  the  relief  of  this  rare  form  of  hernia  is  due  to 
b the  diagnostic  skill  and  surgical  dexterity  of  the  late  Mr.  Obre. 

6.  Heniia,  scrotalis.  Scrotal  hernia ; a term  applied  to  all  the  va- 
V rieties  of  inguinal  hernia,  when  they  have  descended  into  the  c.avity 
Ilof  the  scrotum.  ith  reference  to  the  contents  of  scrotal  hernia,  we 
• have  the  terms  hernia  enter-oscheo-cele  or  oschealis,  when  omentum  or 
fi intestine,  or  both,  descend  into  the  scrotum;  epipl-oschco-cele,  when 
:|omentum  only  descends;  steato-cele,  when  sebaceous  matter  de- 
iiiscends. 

I.  Henna,  inguino-interstitial.  This  term  is  applied  by  Dr.  Goyraud 
I to  the  form  of  hernia  termed  by  most  authors  incomplete  inguinal,  and 
ii  described  by  Boyer  as  intra-inguinal.  The  former  term  was  considered 
■ objectionable,  because,  whatever  may  be  their  situation,  when  the 
viscera  have  escaped  from  the  abdomen,  the  hernia  is  complete ; the 
I latter  was  also  objectionable,  because  the  inguinal  canal  does  not  always 
constitute  the  limits  of  the  protmded  viscera. 

8.  Hernia  phrenica  vel  diaphragm atica.  Diaphragmatic  hemia  ; a 
I protrusion  of  any  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  through  the 
I triangular  interval  which  exists  between  the  sternal  and  the  costal 
I portions  of  the  diaphragm  at  each  side. 
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9.  Hernia  ischiatica.  Hernia  occurring  at  the  ischiatic  notch. 

10.  Hernia  perinealis.  Hernia  of  the  perinaium,  occurring,  in  men 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  and  in  women,  between  the 
rectum  and  the  vagina. 

11.  Herniapudendalis  vfi\  lalialis.  Hernia  which  descends,  between 
the  vagina  and  the  ramus  ischii,  into  the  labium. 

12.  Hernia,  reiro-peritoneal.  Hernia  in  whi(di  tlie  peritoneum  ' 

covering  the  iliac  fossa  forms  a pouch  capable  of  receiving  a portion  of  1 
intestine.  The  pouch  is  termed  “ fossa  iliaco-subfascialis.”  j 

13.  Hernia  thyroidalis.  Hernia  of  the  foramen  ovale.  i 

14.  Hernia  umbi/icalis.  Omphalocele,  or  exoniphalos.  Hernia  of  * 

the  bowels  at  tlie  umbilicus.  It  is  called  pneumat-ompJialos,  when  ( 
owing  to  flatulency.  1 

15.  Hernia  vaginalis.  Elytrocele ; or  hernia  occurring  within  the  • 
os  externum,  and  blocking  up  the  vagina. 

16.  Hernia  venlralis.  Hypogastrocele ; or  hernia  occurring  at  any 
part  of  the  front  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  most  frequently  between  the 
recti  muscles. 

17.  Hernia  cai-nosa.  S.arcocele.  A fleshy  enlargement  of  the  testis; 
a tumor  seated  in  the  scrotum. 

18.  Hernia  mesenierica  et  mesocolica.  Hernia  through  the  lacerated 
mesentery,  or  mesocolon. 

19.  Hernia  of  the  intestines.  Hernia  through  a loop  formed  by  ad- 
hesions, &c. 

Terms  suggestive  of  the  Contents  of  Hernia,  and  synonymous  with 
terms  compounded  of  -cele,  tumor. 

20.  Hernia  cerebri.  Encephalocele.  Hernia  of  the  brain. 

21.  Hernia  intestinalis.  Enterocele;  containing  intestine  only. 

22.  Hernia  omentalis.  Epiplocele ; containing  a portion  of  omentum 
only.  If  both  intestine  and  omentum  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
the  tumor,  it  is  called  enter o-epiplocele. 

23.  Hernia  uteri.  Hysterocele.  Hernia  of  the  uterus. 

24.  Hernia  vesiealis.  Cystocele  ; or  hernia  of  the  bladder. 

25.  Hernia  corneae.  Ceratocele,  or  hernia  of  the  cornea  ; protrusion 
of  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous  humor  through  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 

Misapplied  Terms,  denoting  certain  enlargements,  unconnected  with 
Hernia,  but  suggestive  of  -cele. 

26.  Hernia  bronckialis.  Bronchocele  vera ; goitre  aerien.  A rare 
tumor,  formed  by  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  the 
cartilages  of  the  laryn.x  or  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  caused  by  vio- 
lent exertion  of  the  voice. 

27.  Hernia  gutturis.  Bronchocele,  goitre,  or  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

28.  Hernia  liumoralis.  Inflammatio  testis,  or  swelled  testis. 

29.  Hernia  sacci  lacrymalis.  The  name  given  by  Beer  to  rupture  cf 
the  lacrymal  sac.  It  has  been  also  called  mucocele. 

30.  Hernia  varicosa.  Cirsocele  ; or  a varicose  enlargement  of  the 

spermatic  vein.  • j- 

31.  Hernia  ventosa,  or  flatulenta.  Pneumatocele ; or  hernia  dis- 
tended with  flatus. 

HERNIO'TOMY  (Jiernia,  and  rogv,  section).  The  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia. 
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0 HERO'IC  (5}()u)s,  a hero).  A term  applied  to  remedies  or  prac- 
e tice  of  a bold  and  startling  character,  adopted  by  the  “ heroes  ” of 
fc;  medicine. 

B HE'RPES  (tpirui,  to  creep).  Ekphlysis  herpes.  A cutaneous  afFec- 
,g  tion,  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  clustered  vesicles  upon  inflamed 
ID  patches  of  irregular  size  and  form,  and  named  from  its  creeping  character. 
a>  The  varieties  are  distributed  into  a phlyktccnoid  group,  typified  by  the 
variety  herpes  phlykteenodes  or  nirles,  and  embracing  the  local  forms, 
a labialis,  nasalis,  palpebralis,  auricularis,  praeputialis,  and  pudendalis ; 
J and  a circinate  group,  characterized  by  the  circular  disposition  of  its 

(clusters ; thus,  in  herpes  zoster,  or  “ shingles,”  the  clusters  are  developed 
in  a circular  form  around  the  trunk  of  the  body  ; in  herpes  circinatus,  or 
“ vesicular  ringworm,”  individual  vesicles  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
circle  ; in  herpes  iris,  or  “ rainbow  ringworm,”  the  same  peculiarity 
occurs  in  the  form  of  concentric  circles.  See  Zona. 

HERPE'TIC  (ipTTiitrTiKos,  disposed  to  creep,  from  tpiri/s,  1107108). 

iHerpestic.  A term  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  spreading  eruptions. 

HESPERI'DIUM.  One  of  those  fruits  which,  in  common  botanical 
I language,  is  confounded  with  the  word  Zictcca,  but  which  indicates  a dif- 
I ferent  structure.  It  is  a many-celled,  superior,  indehiscent  fruit,  with  a 
1 tough  separable  rind,  the  seeds  hardly  losing  their  attachment  when  ripe, 

. and  the  cells  readily  separating  through  the  dissepiments.  The  orange 
, is  the  type  of  the  hesperidium. 

HE'TERO-  (tTEpos,  other).  A Greek  term  denoting  difference  : — 

1.  Heter-acmy  (dhpi],  acme).  A term  e.vpressive  of  the  phenomena 
observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  hermaphro- 
dite plants,  and  described  under  the  term  Protandry  .and  Protogyny. 

2.  Heier-adetphia  (^d8t\cf>6s,  a brother).  A term  applied  by 
I Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  to  union  of  the  bodies  of  two  fcctuses.  In 
' these  cases,  one  fojtus  generally  attains  its  perfect  growth  ; the  other 
I remains  undeveloped,  or  acephalous,  maintaining  a parasitic  life  upon 
its  brother. 

* 3.  Hetero-gamous  (ydpos,  niarri.age).  A term  applied  to  plants 

0 whose  inflorescence  contains  two  or  more  sorts  of  flowers  with  reference 
fa  to  the  stamens  and  pistils,  as  in  aster. 

4.  Heterogeneous  (yi'wov,  kind).  A term  used  to  denote  substances, 
the  parts  of  which  .are  of  different  kinds.  A compound  substance  is 
heterogeneous,  as  distinguished  from  .an  elementary  substance,  which 
is  homogeneous.  See  Homogeneous. 

5.  Hetero-genesis  {yiveais,  production).  A mode  of  Biogenesis,  bv 
which  the  living  parent  w.as  supposed  to  give  rise  to  offspring  which 
i passeci  through  a totally  different  series  of  states  from  those  exhibited 
by  the  parent,  and  did  not  return  into  the  cycle  of  the  parent,  the  off- 
spring being  .altogether,  and  permanently,  unlike  the  parent.  See 
Homogenesis  and  Xenogencsis. 

6.  Hetero-logous  formations  (\dyos,  an  account).  A term  applied  to 
solid  or  fluid  substances,  different  from  any  of  the  solids  or  fluids  which 
enter  into  the  healthy  composition  of  the  body.  It  is  synonymous  with 
the  hetero-plastic  matter  of  Lobstein.  These  morbid  growths  are 
malignant,  as  cancer  ; non-malignant , as  tubercle. 

7.  Hetero-merous  (pipot,  apart).  Unrelated  as  to  chemical  compo- 
sition. Isomorphous  bodies  may  be  heteromerous. 

8.  Hetero-pathy  {irddos,  disease).  The  art  of  curing,  founded  on 
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differences,  by  which  one  morbid  condition  is  removed  by  inducing  a 
different  one.  Compare  Homoeopathy. 

9.  Hetero-phyllous  {(puWov,  a leaf).  Differing  in  the  form  of  leaf 
from  other  species  of  tlie  same  plant. 

10.  Hetero-plasis  {irkaais,  formation).  Heteroplasia.  A structure 
different  from,  and  opposite  in  nature  to,  a normal  sti-ucture;  a term 
employed  by  Lobstein  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  heterologous  forma- 
tion, adopted  by  Carswell.  The  same  writer  applies  the  term  euplasit 
to  organizable  matter,  by  which  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  renewed. 
The  term  heteroplasice  is  synonymous  with  pseudoplasmata,  Hebra’s 
ninth  class,  consisting  of  cancer  ,and  tubercle. 

11.  Hetero-plasty  {irXdcns,  formation).  An  operation  for  trans- 
planting certain  parts  of  the  skin  borrowed  from  amputated  members, 
and  applying  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cicatrization  in  other 
subjects.  See  Autoplasty. 

12.  Helero-rrhizous  {piC,a,  a root).  A term  applied  to  the  germi- 
nation of  cryptogamous  plants,  in  which  this  function  takes  place  from 
any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  spore,  as  distinguished  from  exorrhizal 
and  endorrhizal  germination. 

13.  Hetero-tropal  or  hetero-tropous  (-rpiirw,  to  turn).  That  which 
has  its  direction  across  the  body  to  which  it  belongs  ; a term  applied  to 
the  embryo  of  the  seed,  as  in  primrose. 

HEXAGY'NIA  (i'J,  six.  ywn,  a female).  A tenn  applied  to 
those  orders  of  plants,  in  the  Linnsean  system,  which  have  six  styles  in 
each  flower. 

HEXA'NDRIA  (e^,  six,  di/);p,  a man).  The  sixth  class  of  the 
Linna:an  system,  including  plants  witli  six  stamens  in  each  flower. 

HEXATHYRTDIUM  VENA^RUM.  Polystoma  sanguicola.  A 
sterelminthous  parasitic  worm,  infesting  the  venous  blood.  H.  pingui- 
cola  is  another  species,  infesting  the  ovary. 

HEXYL  (k'f,  six,  uAii,  matter).  The  radical  of  caproic  alcohol  and 
other  compounds,  so  called  from  its  bc'ng  the  sixth  in  the  series  of 
homologous  radicals. 

HIA'TUS  FALLO'PIl  (hiatus,  an  opening,  from  hiare,  to  gape). 
An  opening  in  the  tympanum,  named  from  Fallopius. 

HIBI'SCUS.  A genus  of  malvaceous  plants,  the  species  of  which 
are  chiefly  useful  for  the  tenacity  of  their  fibre.  The  species  ahelinos- 
chus,  so  named  from  an  Arabic  term  denoting  musk-scented  seeds, 
abounds  in  mucilage,  and  is  employed  in  the  process  of  clarifying.  The 
seeds  are  said  to  be  added  to  coffee  in  Arabia,  and  are  used  in  India  as 
a cordial  medicine.  This  species  is  now  often  named  Abelmoschus 
moschatus. 

HICCOUGH.  Singidtus.  Hiccup  ; a short,  convulsive,  and  noisy 
inspiration,  followed  immediately  by  expiration,  and  occasioned  by  a 
sudden,  involuntary,  and  momentary  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
with  a simultaneous  narrowing  of  the  glottis. — Tanjier.  The  name, 
perhaps,  suggests  the  peculiar  sound,  and  it  corresponds  with  the  French 
lioquet  and  the  German  Schluchen,  which  are  similarly  suggestive. 

HIDDEN  SEIZURES.  A term  .applied  by  Marshall  H.all  to 
obscure  encephalic  and  spinal  attacks,  as  those  of  an  epileptoid  character, 
which  m.ay  be  referred  to  trachelismus. 

HIDRO'A  (idpwa,  from  iSpait,  sweat).  A designation  of  the 
miliary  vesicles  usually  termed  siidamma.  See  Hydroa. 
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IHIDRO'SIS  {'iSpwarii,  a perspiring).  Morbid  increase  of  the  per- 
spii'atoiy  secretion  from  excited  action  of  the  sudoriparous  glands, 
r attended  by  inflammatory  indications. 

, 1.  Hidrosis  simplex.  Subacute  bidrosis ; also  called  siuiatoria 

Imiliaris,  from  its  being  usually  accompanied  by  sudamina  in  the  form 
of  miliary  vesicles  on  the  skin. 

2.  Hidrosis  maligna.  Malignant  hidrosis;  also  called  sudatoria 
maligna,  and  probably  identical  with  the  Sweating  Sickness  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

HIDRO'TICA  (Id/360Ti/fds,  sudorific,  from  Idpais,  iSpwTot,  sweat). 
Sudorifics.  Medicines  which  cause  perspiration. 

HI'ERA  PI'CRA  (Ispo'!,  holy,  vriKpos,  bitter).  Holy  bitters  ; 
i “ hickory  pickery  the  pidvis  aloes  et  canelltB,  formerly  called  Atera 
I logadii.  It  appears  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1650  in  the  form 
of  an  electuary  made  of  various  dnigs  with  honey. 

HILTON’S  MUSCLE.  The  arytceno-epigloitideus  inferior,  a 
muscle  of  the  epiglottis,  described  by  Hilton. 

Hl'LUM  Ohe  root  of  ni-hilum,  i.  e.  ne  hiluni,  and  nihil).  The  least 
whit ; a trine ; mostly  used  with  a negation,  i.  e.  not  the  least — 
“ nequo  proficit  hilum,”  makes  no  progress  whatever. 

1.  Hilum  of  seeds.  The  point  of  the  seed  by  which  it  is  attached  to 
the  placenta.  This  is  the  base  of  the  seed. 

2.  Hilum  lienis  (lien,  the  spleen).  A fissure  observed  on  the  internal 
and  concave  surface  of  the  spleen,  through  which  the  vessels  enter  and 
leave  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

3.  Hilum  renale  (renes,  the  kidneys).  A deep  notch  observed  on  the 
concave  border  of  the  kidney,  leading  to  a cavity,  or  sinus,  within  the 
organ. 

HINGE-JOINT.  Ginglymus.  A species  of  articulation,  in  which  the 
bones  move  upon  each  other  like  hinges,  as  in  the  elhow,  the  knee,  &c. 

1.  The  single  hinge-joint  is  that  in  which  the  nearly  cylindrical  head 
of  one  bone  fits  into  a corresponding  socket  of  the  other.  The  only 
motion  possible  is  in  the  direction  of  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  just  as  a door  can  only  be  made  to  move  in  one 
plane  upon  its  hinges.  The  elbow  is  the  best  example  of  this  joint  in 
4 the  human  body. 

12.  The  double  hinge-joint  is  that  in  which  the  articular  surfaces  of 
each  bone  arc  concave  in  one  direction,  and  convex  in  another,  at  right 
angles  to  the  former.  “ A man,”  says  Prof.  Huxley,  “ seated  in  a 
saddle,  is  ‘articulated’  with  the  saddle  by  such  a joint.  For  the 
t|  saddle  is  concave  from  before  backwards  and  convex  from  side  to  side, 
•I  while  the  man  presents  to  it  the  concavity  of  his  legs  astride,  from  side 
>i  to  side,  and  the  convexity  of  his  seat,  from  before  backwards.”  The 
« metacarpal  hone  of  the  thumb  is  articulated  with  the  bone  of  the  wrist. 
i called  trapezium,  by  a double  hinge-joint. 

1 HIP-DISEASE.  Under  this  general  term  arc  confounded  all  the 
i|  inflammatory  affections  incident  to  the  coxo-femoral  articulation.  Sec 
‘t  Coxalqia. 

J HIPPO- (ifinros,  a horse).  A term  employed  in  composition  with 
It  other  terms,  and  relating  generally  to  the  horse,  but,  probably,  in  some 
« cases  indicative  merely  of  large  size,  as  in  hippo-marathron,  horsc- 
'I  fennel ; hippo-selinon,  horse-pareley  ; hippo-lapathou,  horse-sorrel.  See. 
V Sec  Bou-. 
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1.  Hippo  campus  (Kapiros,  a sea-monster).  1.  A monster,  witli 
horse’s  body  and  fish’s  tail.  2.  A small  sea-animal,  the  sea-horse. 

3.  The  designation  of  two  convolutions  of  the  brain — the  /n))/)oca7n;)w 
minor,  situated  in  the  posterior  horn,  and  the  hippocampus  major,  situ- 
ated in  the  inferior  horn,  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  See  Cornu 
Ammonis. 

2.  Hippo  castanum  (^KaaTava,  chestnuts).  The  horse-chestnut,  a 
species  of  AEsculus,  said  to  have  acquired  its  popular  name  from  a custom 
observed  among  the  Turks  of  grinding  the  nuts  and  mixing  them  with 
the  provender  given  to  horses  which  are  broken-winded. 

3.  Hippo-iatros  (laT/ods,a  physician).  A horse-doctor;  a veterinary 
surgeon.  The  term  has  an  uncouth  sound,  but  it  is  not  entirely  with- 
out authority,  having  been  used  by  Anthemius  in  the  sixth  centur}'. 

4.  Hippo-lithus  (\idos,  a stone).  The  name  of  a concretion  found 
in  the  intestines  of  horses,  composed  of  ammoniacal  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, derived  from  the  husk  of  the  oats  on  which  they  feed. 

5.  Hippo-manes  {fiaivo/iai,  to  be  furious).  1.  As  an  adjective,  this 
term  denotes  an  eagerness  for  the  horse,  applied  to  mares.  2.  As  a 
substantive  it  was  applied,  by  Theocritus,  to  an  Arcadian  plant,  appa- 
rently of  the  spurge  kind,  of  which  horses  are  madly  fond,  or  which 
makes  them  mad.  3.  It  also  denotes  a small  black  fleshy  substance  on 
the  forehead  of  a new-born  foal,  supposed  to  be  usually  eaten  off  by  the 
dam,  and  eagerly  sought  to  be  used  as  s.  philtre.  4.  Lastly,  it  is  applied 
to  a humor  flowing  from  mares  a-horsing,  used  for  like  purposes. — L. 
and  S.  Lexicon. 

6.  Hippo-phagy  ((pdyto,  to  eat).  The  consumption  of  horse-flesh 
by  man,  as  food.  The  Tartars  are  hippophagous. 

7.  Hipp-uric  Acid  (pupov,  urine).  An  acid  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  urine  of  the  hoi-se,  the  cow,  and  other  herbivorous  animals.  It 
has  also  been  detected  in  human  urine. 

HIPPOCRATES’S  SLEEVE.  A kind  of  bag,  made  by  uniting  the 
opposite  angles  of  a square  piece  of  flannel,  used  as  a strainer  for  syrups 
and  decoctions.  P 

HIPPOCRA'TIC  FACE.  A peculiar  expression  of  the  face,  in- 
duced by  death  or  protracted  disease,  as  described  by  Hippocrates. 

HIPPOCRATIC  FINGER.  A disease  of  the  nail  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  empyema,  but  considered 
by  Dr.  Esbach  as  a symptom  of  general  cachexia,  causing  a local  effect, 
viz.  vascular  degeneracy. 

HIPP-URIS  ('imroupis,  from  'iirtros,  a horse,  and  ol/pcl,  a tail). 
Horse- tailed,  decked  with  a horse’s  tail.  The  term  is  applied,  in  a 
substantive  sense,  to  the  water-plant  equisetum,  or  mare’s  tail ; and,  in 
anatomy,  to  the  final  division  of  the  spinal  marrow,  also  termed  atuda 
equina,  or  horse’s  tail,  from  the  division  of  the  nerves  which  issue  from  it. 

HI'PPUS  PUPI'LLAE  (iVTros,  a horse ; an  unknown  sea-fish, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  supposed  to  be  a small  crab).  A repeated  dilata- 
tion and  alternate  contraction  of  the  eye,  caused  by  a spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  iris,  and  occurring  in  amaurosis. 

HIPS  or  HEPS  (heaps,  Sa.xon,  literally  hedge-berries).  The  ripe 
fruit  of  the  Rosa  cariina,  or  dog-rose,  chiefly  used  for  making  the  con- 
fection of  that  name. 

HI'RCIN  (hircus,  a goat).  A substance  contained  in  the  fat  of  the 
goat  and  sheep,  yielding,  by  saponification,  hircic  acid. 
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Q HIRSUTE  and  HISPID.  Terms  applied,  in  descriptive  totany, 
4 to  surfaces  covered  with  long  hairs,  the  latter  term  denoting  the  greater 
i|  rigidity.  Bearded  men  are  termed  hirsute,  but  not  hispid.  The  body 
,(|  of  the  Nereids  was  it'sjoiW— with  scales. 

[J  HIRSU'TIES  (Jdrsulus,  shaggy).  Trichosis  hirsiita.  Shagginess; 
a augmented  formation  or  ahnormal  ([iiantUy  of  hair  in  parts  naturally 
A occupied  by  hair.  See  Ncevi  pilosi. 

B HIRU'DO.  The  Latin  term  for  the  leech,  a genus  of  Annulose 
fl  animals,  or  red-blooded  worms,  of  Cuvier,  which  live  by  sucking  the 
i blood  of  other  animals.  See  Sangtdsuga. 

Q HISTOGE'NESIS  (I'o-Tot,  a tissue  or  web,  yivi<n^,  generation), 
ij  The  generation  or  development  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

HISTO'LOGY  (lo-Tor,  a web,  Xd-yos,  an  account).  That  branch  of 
Morphology  which  is  specially  occupied  with  the  investigation  of 
minute  or  microscopical  tissues,  the  ultimate  structure  ofthe  component 
]iarts  of  plants  and  animals,  without  reference  to  the  form  or  size  of  the 
parts  which  they  compose. 

HISTRIO'NIC  {histrio,  a stage-player).  Mimisch.  A term  applied 
by  German  writers  to  affections  of  the  muscles  of  expression,  inducing 
spasm  and  paralysis. 

HIYES.  The  popular  name  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  for  a vesicular  eruption,  shaped  like  a bee-hive, 
applied  to  a dispersed  form  of  herpes,  to  modified  variola,  and  to 
varicella. 

HOANGNAN  BARK.  A bark  obtained  from  a species  of Strgehnos, 
recommended  from  China  as  a remedy  against  hydrophobia.  It  is 
supposed  to  depend  for  any  activity  it  may  possess  upon  the  presence  of 
strychnia,  which  it  contains  together  with  bruci.a.  This  is  rather 

curious  in  the  face  of  curare  being  reputed  as  an  antidote  to  strychnia. 

Ph.  Journal. 

HOMBERG’S  PHOSPHORUS.  Ignited  muriate  of  lime.  After 
being  heated,  it  shines  in  the  dark.  Sec  Phosphorus. 

HOMBERG’S  PYRO'PHORUS  (irDp,  fire,  to  bring).  A 

mixture  of  alum  and  brown  sugar,  which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the 

!air.  A more  convenient  mixture  is  made  with  three  parts  of  lamp- 
black, four  of  burnt  alum,  and  eight  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

HOMBERG’S  SEDATIVE  SALT.  A name  for  boracic  acid, 
which  appears,  however,  to  possess  no  sedative  property. 

HOMOiOMO^RPHOUS  (ojuotos,  similar,  /uop(pti,  form).  Hoino- 
logons.  Having  the  same  form,  as  descriptive  of  a tumor  which  is 
Q identical  with  some  ofthe  normal  tissues  of  the  body  ; and  of  crvstallinc 
0 fonns  which  .are  similar  in  unlike  chemical  compounds 
I HOMCEOTATHY  (ojuotos,  similar,  irddos,  disease).  The  art  of 
If  curing  founded  on  resemblances,  introduced  by  Samuel  Hahnemann. 
I The  principle  is,  that  every  disease  is  curable  by  such  medicines  as 
^ would  produce,  in  a healthy  person,  symptoms  similar  to  those  which 
t characterize  the  given  disease.  The  Latin  expression  is  “similia  simi- 

'I  libus  curantur,”  in  opposition  to  the  “ contraria  coutrariis” allopaihy 

5 or  heteropathy. 

* HOMQUO'PLA'SI.®  (ojuotos,  similar,  irXua-is,  conformation). 
Similar  structures  ; a term  synonymous  with  rico^i^asma/a,  comprising 
diseases  which  depend  upon  a morbid  distribution  of  normal  tissues, 
f HOMOGE'NEOUS  (6/uoyti/tje,  of  the  same  race  or  family).  This 
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term  denotes  substances  made  up  of  parts  possessing  the  same  properties. 
Heterogeneous,  on  the  contrary,  denotes  that  the  parts  are  of  different 
qualities ; thus,  in  minerals,  sandstone  is  a Iminogeneous,  granite  a 
heterogeneous  body. 

HOMOGE'NESIS  (fifxos,  the  same,  yivttns,  production).  A mode 
of  Biogenesis,  by  which  the  living  parent  gives  rise  to  offspring,  which 
passes  through  the  same  cycle  of  changes  as  itself — like  gives  rise  to 
like.  See  Heterogenesis. 

HOMOGE'NS  (o/ioyai/ijs,  of  the  same  race  or  family).  A division 
of  exogenous  plants  which,  differ  in  the  structure  of  their  wood  from 
other  exogens,  and  approach  that  of  some  endogens  : thus,  there  is  no 
successive  deposition  of  concentric  zones,  but  there  is  merely  one  zone 
of  woody  matter,  at  whatever  age  they  may  have  arrived.  They  are 
named,  therefore,  from  the  homogeneity  of  their  wood,  as  the  menisper- 
macese,  &c. 

HOMO'GENY  and  HOMO'PLASY  {ogos,  the  same,  yivos,  race; 
TrXdo-ts,  a moulding).  Two  terms  proposed  hy  Mr.  Ray  Lankester  to 
supersede  the  term  “ homology,”  witli  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
“ evolution  ” of  all  existing  species  of  organisms  from  different  pre* 
existent  forms. 

1.  On  this  view,  only  those  organs  in  different  animals  are  “ homo- 
genous,” which  owe  their  resemblances  to  genetic  community  of  origin; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  their  having  had  ” a single  representative  in  a 
common  ancestor.” 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lankester  asserts  that  when  “ identical  or 
nearly  similar  forces,  or  environments,  act  on  two  or  more  parts  of  an 
organism  u'hich  are  nearly  or  exactly  alike,  the  resulting  modifications  of 
the  various  parts  will  be  e.xactiy  or  nearly  alike ;”  and,  further,  that 
“ if,  instead  of  similar  parts  in  the  same  organism,  we  suppose  the  same 
forces  to  act  on  parts  in  two  organisms,  which  parts  are  exactly  or  nearly 
alike,  and  sometimes  homogenetic,  the  resulting  correspondences  called 
forth  in  the  several  parts  of  the  two  organisms  will  be  nearly  or  exactly 
alike.”  For  agreements  produced  in  this  way  the  term  “ homoplasy  ” 
is  proposed. — H.  A.  Nicholson. 

HOMO'LOGOUS  SERIES  {ogSXoyos,  agi-eeing).  A term  applied 
to  a series  of  organic  bodies,  the  members  of  which  differ  in  composition 
by  the  same  number  of  equivalents  of  the  same  elements.  The  alcohols 
present  a homologous  series,  and  its  members  are  said  to  be  homologuet 
or  homologous  with  one  another. 

HO'MOLOGUE  (ouoXoyos,  agreeing).  Homotype.  According  to 
Owen,  a “ homologue”  is  “ the  same  organ  in  different  animals  under 
every  variety  of  form  and  function.”  In  other  words,  those  organs  or 
parts  in  different  animals  me  homologous , which  agree  with  one  another 
morphologically  in  their  fundamental  structure,  quite  irrespective  of 
their  analogy,  which  denotes  a correspondence  of  functions.  Thus  the 
arm  of  man,  the  fore-leg  of  the  dog,  and  the  wing  of  a bird,  are  con- 
structed upon  the  same  moiphological  type,  and  are  therefore  homo- 
logous. See  Homology,  Doctrine  of,  and  compare  Analogue. 

HOMO'LOGY,  DOCTRINE  OF  {bgoXoyia,  agreement).  That 
branch  of  anatomical  science  which  investigates  the  correspondence  of 
parts  and  of  plan  in  the  construction  of  animals.  The  great  .aim  of 
Prof.  Owen’s  works  on  Homologic.al  Anatomy  appears  to  be  to  put  an 
end  to  the  old  controversy,  so  long  maintained,  on  the  assumption 
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that  a special  adaptation  of  parts  tvas  incompatible  with  a common  type 
of  construction. 

1.  Special  homology  relates  to  the  correspondence  of  parts  in  different 
animals.  Thus,  the  wing  of  a bird  is  the  homologite  of  the  arm  of  a 
man,  or  of  the  fore-leg  of  a horse  ; the  “ os  quadratum  ” of  a bird  is 
the  homoloyiie  of  the  “ os  tympanicum  ” of  the  tortoise,  or  of  the 
“auditory  process  of  the  temporal  bone”  of  man. 

2.  Serial  homology  relates  to  the  correspondence  of  parts  in  tlie  same 
animal.  Thus,  the  wing  of  a bird  is  the  homologiie,  in  one  segment  of 
its  body,  of  the  leg  of  a bird  in  another  segment;  the  frontal  bone  is  in 
this  sense  the  homologue  of  the  occipital  bone ; the  right  neurapophysis 
is  the  homologue  of  the  left  neurapophysis  in  the  same  segment  of  a 
vertebra.  The  arm  is  the  homologue  of  the  leg,  the  humerus  of  the 
femur,  the  radius  of  the  tibia,  the  ulna  of  the  fibula. 

3.  Geiieral  homology  relates  to  correspondences  of  parts  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  ideal  archetype  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton.  Thus,  the 
arm  is  the  “ diverging  appendage  ” of  its  segment;  the  superoccipital 
bone  is  the  “ neural  spine  ;”  the  e.voccipital  bone,  or  “condyloid  part 
of  the  occipital  bone,”  in  the  human  subject,  is  the  “ neurapophysis  ;” 
the  “ basioccipital  bone,"  or  “ basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,”  is 
the  “centrum,”  or  “ body,"  of  its  segment. 

4.  Lateral  homology  consists  in  the  structural  identity  of  the  parts  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  body  in  any  given  animal.  When  this  identity  is 
complete,  the  animal  becomes  “ bilaterally  symmetrical ;”  or,  in  other 
words,  e.xhibits  similar  and  svmmetric.al  parts  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body. 

HOMOMO'RPHISM  (d/uos,  similar,  /non<f>t],  form).  A term  ap- 
plied to  a phenomenon  observed  both  in  the  .animal  and  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  which  families  widely  removed  from  one  another  in  their 
fundamental  structure,  nevertheless  present  a singular  and  sometimes 
extremely  close  resemblance ; this  phenomenon  oceurs  in  the  case  of 
the  hydroid  zoophytes  and  the  pol^oa,  or  sea-mosses,  which  have  often 
been  classed  together. 

HO'MONYM;  HO'MOTYPE  {ofioi,  the  same,  ovoiua,  name  ; 
TUTTos,  type).  These  terms  denote,  in  anatomy,  a correlation  of  parts  ; 
the  frontal  bone  is  the  homo7iym  or  honiotyiyc  of  the  superoccipital  bone, 
the  humerus  of  the  femur,  &c.  It  is  the  aim  of  serial  homology  to 
determine  homonymous  or  homotypal  relations. 

HOMO'TROPAL  (d/rdi,  the  same,  TpoVos,  a turn).  Hoviotropous . 
Having  the  same  direction  as  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  but  not 
being  straight ; a term  applied  to  the  embryo  of  the  seed. 

HONEY.  Afel.  A vegetable  juice,  collected  from  the  nectaries  of 
flowers  by  the  Apis  mellifica,  or  Honey-bee.  With  vinegar,  it  forms 
oa^nel ; diluted  with  water,  it  undergoes  the  vinous /ermentaiion,  and 
yields  hydromel,  or  mead.  Virgin-hottey  is  honey  wrought  by  the  young 
bees  which  have  never  swarmed,  and  which  runs  from  the  comb  with- 
out heat  or  pressure.  Honey -water  is  a mixture  of  essences  coloured 
with  saffron,  to  which  a little  honev  is  sometimes  added.  See 
Mel. 


> HONEY-DEW.  A sweetish  substance  ejected  by  very  sni.all  in- 
. sects,  called  aphides,  upon  the  leaves  of  pl.ants,  and  vulgarly  supposed 
■ to  be  caused  by  a blight,  or  some  disease  of  the  plant.  There  is  another 
Kind  of  honey-deiv,  observed  only  at  particular  times,  and  in  certain 
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states  of  the  atmosphere,  hanging  oecasionally  in  drops  from  the  points 
of  the  leaves  of  plants  ; its  cause  is  not  known. 

HOOKED  WORMS.  Acanthokephala.  An  order  of  Entozoa  or 
Intestinal  worms,  found  in  most  of  the  lower  animals,  and  charac- 
terized by  an  elongated,  round  body,  and  a proboscis  funiished  with 
hooks  or  spicula,  arranged  in  rows. 

HOOPING-COUGH.  Whooping-cough.  A convulsive  cough, 
consisting  of  a long  series  of  forcible  e.vpirations,  followed  by  a deep, 
loud,  sonorous  inspiration,  and  repeated  more  or  less  frequently  during 
each  paro-xysm.  It  is  popularly  known  in  England  as  wliooping-cough, 
kink-cough,  and  chin-cough  ; in  France,  as  coqueluche  ; in  Germany, 
as  Keuchhusten  and  Stickhusten,  from  the  sonorous  inspiration  which 
marks  it;  and  technically,  as  lussis  commlsiva  a.i\6 pertussis. 

HOP.  The  dried  strobile  of  the  Humulus  lupulus,  or  Hop-plant. 
It  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  lupulin. 

HOPE.  A term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  a disposition  to  e.xpcct 
future  good,  and  to  believe  in  tlie  possibility  of  whatever  the  other 
faculties  desire.  Its  org.an  is  situated  on  each  side  of  that  of  Vene- 
ration. 

HORDE'OLUM  {hordeum,  barley).  A stye,  or  small  boil,  occur- 
ring upon  the  edge  of  the  eye  lid,  and  involving  a Meibomian  gland. 
It  is  named  from  its  resemblance  in  size  and  firmness  to  a barley- 
corn. 

HO'RDEUM  DECORTICA'TUM.  Hordeum pcrIatumQ).  Pearl- 
barley  ; the  grains  of  Hordeum  distichon,  decorticated  and  rounded  in  a 
mill.  The  farina  obtained  by  grinding  pearl-barley  to  powder  is  called 
patent  barley. 

1.  Hordeum  mundatum.  Cleansed  barley ; Scotch,  hulled,  or  pot- 
barley,  consisting  of  the  grains  deprived  of  their  husk  by  a mill.  The 
farina  obtained  by  grinding  Scotch  barley  constitutes  barley-meal. 

2.  Hordein.  The  principle  of  barley ; a modification  of  starch. 

HOREHOUND.  The  vernacular  name  of  Marruhium  vulgare,  a 

labiate  plant  common  in  this  country.  The  officinal  part  is  the  leaves, 
the  chief  constituents  of  which  are  a bitter  e.xtractive,  with  a volatile 
oil,  and  probably  some  astringent  matter.  Ten  pounds  of  leaves  yield 
fonr  pounds  of  extract. 

HORN.  A substance  consisting  of  coagulated  albumen  and  gelatine. 
It  differs  from  bone  in  containing  only  a trace  of  earth. 

HORN,  CUTANEOUS.  Cornu  humanum.  A horny  substance 
consisting  generally  of  the  desiccated  secretion  of  a follicular  cyst  of  the 
skin.  It  ^so  occurs  as  an  augmentation  of  the  horny  epidermis. 

HORN-POCK.  A term  applied  to  the  varioloid  form  of  small-po.x, 
in  which  the  vesicles  shrivel  and  dry  up,  presenting  Hiorny  appearance. 
See  Pearl-Pock. 

HORN-SILVER.  Luna  cornea.  The  chloride  of  silver;  the  term 
is  derived  from  its  forming  a gray,  semi-transparent  mass,  which  may 
be  cut  with  a knife,  and  much  resembles  horn. 

1.  Horn-lead.  Plumbum  corneum ; the  chloride  of  lead,  a semi- 
transparent mass,  resembling  horn. 

2.  Horn-quicksilver.  A natural  protochloride  of  quicksilver ; it  has  a 
white  horn-like  appearance. 

HORNER’S  MUSCLE,  The  tensor  tarsi,  a muscle  of  the  orbital 
group,  noticed  by  Homer  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1827. 
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) HORNY  MATTER.  One  of  the  proximate  principles  of  organic 
t nature.  There  are  two  varieties,  the  membranous  and  the  compact. 
HO.  The  memhranotis  constitutes  the  epidermis  and  the  epithelium,  or 
^ lining  membrane  of  the  vessels,  the  intestines,  the  pulmonary  cells,  &.C. 
I'I2.  The  compact  forms  hair,  horn,  nails,  &c. 

jj  HORRIPILA'TIO  (horripilare,  to  bristle  with  hairs  ; from  horrere, 
i'to  stand  on  end,and  jw'te,a  hair).  A bristling  of  the  hair,  occasioned  by 
)j  cold  or  terror  ; also  c.alled  “ goose-skin,”  and  the  ” standing  of  the  hair 
on  end."  It  arises  from  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  connected 
i with  the  hair-sacs. 

HORSE-RADISH.  The  vernacular  name  of  Cochlearia  A rmoracta ; 
la  Cruciferous  plant,  the  fresh  root  of  which  is  officinal.  The  term  /torse,  as 
an  epithet,  in  this  case,  isaGrecism,  as  also  in  Aorse-mint,  Aorsc-chcstnut, 
&c. ; the  same  may  be  said  of  the  term  bull,  in  6w//-rush,  &c.  ; these 
.terms  are  derived  from  '/ttttos  and  /3ooc,  respectively,  which  merely 
denote  greatness.  The  terms  ox-eye,  ox-tongue,  &c.,  are  familiar  to 
botanists.  See  Hippo-. 

HORSE-SHOE  K1 DNEY.  A term  applied  to  the  two  glands  when 
united  by  a flat  band  of  true  renal  tissue  e.xtending  across  tFie  vertebral 
column. 

HORTICULTURAL  INK.  An  indelible  ink  for  writing  on  zinc  or 
brass  labels,  made  by  dissolving  bichloride  of  platinum  in  distilled 
water. 

HORTUS  SICCUS  (a  dry  garden).  An  em])hatic  .appellation  given 
to  a collection  of  specimens  of  plants,  carefully  dried  and  preserved.  A 
more  general  term  is  herbarium. 

HOSPITAL  GANGRENE.  Gangresna  nosnconiiorum.  “Slough- 
ing phagedasna,  occurring  endemically  in  hospitals.”  A combination  of 
humid  gangrene  with  ph.agedaenic  ulceration  ; also  termed  phagedeena 
gangreenosa,  putrid  or  malignant  ulcer,  hospital  sore,  sloughing  phage- 
dacna,  &c. 

HOUR-GLASS  CONTRACTION.  An  irregular  .and  transverse 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  in  which  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  hour- 
glass. 

HOUSEMAID'S  KNEE.  Byrsa  patcllcB  amplificata.  Inflamma- 
tion and  enlargement  of  the  bui'sa  patellae,  .arising  from  effusion,  which 
is  occasioned  by  pressure  from  kneeling.  See  Miner  s Elboic. 

HOWARD'S  OR  JEWEL’S  HYDRO-SUBLIMATE.  X patent 
fl  calomel,  prep.ared  by  exposing  the  salt  in  the  act  of  sublimation  to 

i aqueous  vtipour,  and  receiving  it  in  water.  It  is  lighter  than  common 
calomel,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  five,  and  cannot  contain  any  cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

HUME’S  TEST.  A test  for  arsenious  acid,  consisting  of  the  am- 
monio-nitrate  of  silver.  If  a solution  of  this  substance  be.  mixed  with  a 
4 solution  of  arsenious  acid,  a yellow  arsenite  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and 
< nitioite  of  ammonia  reinjiins  in  solution. 

'I  HU'MERUS.  The  shoulder  or  upper  part  of  the  arm,  including  the 
1 shoulder-joint,  the  scapula  .and  the  clavicle. 

1 Humero-cuhitalis.  Another  name  for  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle 
4 of  the  anterior  humeral  region. 

2 HUMIC  ACID  (humus,  vegetable  mould).  Ulmic  acid.  A 
♦ brownish-black  substance  occurring  in  vegetable  mould  and  liquids  con- 
d taining  decomposing  vegetable  substances. 
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HUMID  TETTER,  or  SCALE.  The  popular  name  of the 
ekphlysis  eczema  of  Mason  Good,  or  heat-eruption. 

HU'MILIS  (humble).  A name  given  to  the  rectus  inferior 
from  the  expression  of  Immility  which  the  action  of  this  muscle 
imparts. 

HU'MOR  (Jtumere,  to  be  moist,  from  humus,  the  ground).  A hu- 
mour, or  moisture ; an  aqueous  substance.  The  terms  “ good  humour  ” 
and  “ bad  humour”  are  derived  from  the  old  “humoral”  pathology,  i 
according  to  which  there  were  four  principal  moistures  or  “humors”  j 
in  the  natural  body,  viz.  blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and  melancholy,  on  the  | 
due  proportion  and  combination  of  which  the  disposition  of  body  and  of  ■ 
mind  depends.  See  Temperament. 

HUMORAL  PATHO'LOGY.  A system  in  medicine,  which  at-  , 
tributed  all  diseases  to  morbid  changes  in  the  four  elementary  humors  i 
or  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  without  assigning  any  influence  to  the  state  [ 
of  the  solids.  Thus  blood  produced  phlegmon,  bile  produced  erysipelas, 
&c. 

HUMO'RIC  (/mmor,  a humour).  A term  applied  by  M.  Piorry  to  a 
peculiar  sound,  produced  on  percussion,  by  the  stomach,  when  that 
organ  contains  much  air  and  liquid.  It  resembles  the  metallic  tinkling 
of  Laennec. 

HUMORS  OF  THE  EYE.  Two  watery  or  semi-fluid  substances, 
one  of  which,  the  aqueous,  distends  the  corneal  chamber,  while  the 
other,  the  z'j'ireoas,  fills  the  sclerotic  chamber  of  the  eye-ball.  They  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  crystalline  lens. 

HUMUS.  Vegetable  mould  ; the  chief  part  of  the  organic  matter  of 
soils.  It  is  said  to  contain  humic,  ulmic,  and  geic  acid. 

HUNTERIAN  OPERATION.  The  name  given  to  the  operation 
for  aneurysm  adopted  by  Hunter,  who  applied  the  ligature  at  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  aneurysmal  sac,  so  as  to  diminish  the  risk  of 
haemorrhage  and  admit  of  the  artery’s  being  more  readily  secured, 
should  such  accident  occur. 

HY'ALINE  (vaXos,  glass).  Glassy;  a term  applied  to  cartilage,  in 
which  the  cells  are  surrounded  by  a clear  halo,  giving  them  a pellucid 
appearance. 

HY'ALOID  (J/aXos,  glass,  elSos,  likeness).  Vitriform  or  glass- 
like ; a designation  of  a variety  of  cancer  in  which  the  morbid  product 
resembles  glass. 

1.  Hyaloid  membrane.  The  Greek  name  of  the  vitriform,  transparent, 
or  glass-like  membrane  which  encloses  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 

2.  Hyaloiditis.  Inflammation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  Hyalitis, 
a term  sometimes  used,  is  inflammation  of  glass  ! 

H YBERNA'TION  (hyherna,  winter-quarters  for  soldiers ; from 
hyems,  winter).  A reptile  state  of  the  functions,  which  occurs  in  some 
animals  in  winter,  as  the  bat,  hedge-hog,  dormouse,  hamster,  &c.  Com- 
pare Diurnation. 

HYBO'SIS;  HYBO'MA  (5/3os,  the  bunch  or  hump  of  a camel). 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes  a making  hump-backed ; the  latter,  a 
hump — now  made.  (See  Preface,  par.  2.)  The  latter  is  the  kyboma  - 
scoliosis  of  Swediaur,  the  rhachybia  of  Good. 

HY'BRID  {hybrida,  hibrida,  and  ibrida).  A common  term  for 
animals  and  plants  pi-oduced  from  two  different  species,  but  unable  to 
continue  the  cnaracters  of  both  parents. 
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1 HYDA'TID  (iroan's,  a wateiy  vesicle,  from  (J5o)jO,  water).  A 
c pellucid  cyst,  containing  a transparent  fluid,  developed  in  a cavity  or 
iC  tissue  of  the  human  body,  &c.  The  term  is  now  used  to  dpignate  the 
Cystica  (kucttis,  a bladder),  an  order  of  or  Intestinal  worms, 

n characterized  by  a flattish  or  roundish  body,  terminating  posteriorly  in 
C a transparent  cyst  filled  with  pellucid  fluid. 

^ 1.  Hydatis  akephalocystis  (a,  priv.,  Kt(paXij,  the  head,  kuo-tis,  a 

if  bladder).  The  headless  hydatid,  or  bladder-worm. 

. 2.  Hydatis  cosnurus  {koivov,  common,  ovpa,  a tail).  The  hydatid 

.))  containing  several  animals  grouped  together,  and  terminating  in  one 
I tail. 

i 3.  Hydatis  cysticercus  (/cuo-tis,  a bladder,  KtpKot,  a tail).  The 
ill  bladder-tailed  hydatid. 

1 4.  Hydatis  ditrachyceros  (di's,  twice,  xpaxds,  rough,  Kipai,  a horn). 

The  hydatid  furnished  with  a rough  bifurcated  horn. 

i 5.  Hydatis  echinococcits  (lylvos,  a hedge-hog,  kokkos,  a grain).  The 
if|  round,  rough,  granular  hydatid. 

i (5.  Hydatis  polykcphalus  (iroXur,  many,  Ki<f>a\i],  the  head).  The 
rt  many-headed  hydatid. 

I 7.  To  these  may  be  added  a white  encysted  body,  which  Raspail 
names  the  ovidiger  of  the  joint  of  the  wrist,  and  considers  as  a new  genus, 
« intermediate  between  the  cysticercus  and  the  coenurus. 

9 HY'DATISM  (uiuTio-Mos,  the  noise  of  water  in  the  body  of  a 
I dropsical  person).  The  sounding  of  fluid  effused  into  a cavity  of  the 
1 body. 

fl  HY'DATOID  (edoip,  lidaTos,  water,  tT5o9,  likeness).  AVatcr-like; 
*1  as  the  membrane  enclosing  the  aqueous  humor,  or  the  aqueous  humor 
itself. 

I HY'DERUS  (tidepos,  like  i/dpon/c,  dropsy;  from  liduip,  water). 
^ Literally,  water-flux  ; a name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  diabetes,  which 
I was  also  called  urinal  dropsy,  urinary  diarrhoea,  and  dipsacus,  from  its 

{accompanying  thirst. 

HYDR-,  HYDRO-  (iidtup,  ildoTos,  water).  A prefix  generally 
i denoting  the  presence  of  xvater  in  definite  proportions;  but.  owing  to 
the  changes  of  nomenclature,  it  sometimes  denotes  the  presence  of 
if  hydrogen  in  certain  chemical  compounds,  as  hydro-hromic  acid,  hydr- 
>1  iodic  acid,  &c. 

I HYDR-ACIDS.  Hydro-acids.  A class  of  acid  compounds,  into 
^ which  hydrogen  enters,  as  the  acidifying  principle  ; as  the  hydro-chloric, 
the  hydro-cyanic,  &c.  See  Cayacids. 

I HYDRjE'MIA  (i/'dtop,  water,  aT/xa,  blood).  A watery  state  of  the 
S blood,  ^'nonymous  terms  are  SfianheBniia,  olighcemia,  &c. 

B HY'DRAGOGUES  (i/doip,  water,  aywyos,  expcller).  Cathartics 
I or  diuretics  supposed  to  be  capable  of  expelling  serum  which  has  been 
I effused  into  any  part ; or,  generally,  of  producing  liquid  evacuations. 

B HY'DRAMIDES.  A class  of  organic  compounds  which  may  be 
» described  as  diamides,  derived  from  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the 
1 aldehydes. 

B HYDRA'MNIOS  {vSwp,  water,  a/uvion,  the  amnion).  A morbid 
B accumulation  of  the  liquor  amnii. 

t HYDR AMYL-CHLOR.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Richardson  to 
• an  anesthetic  fluid  consisting  of  one  part  of  bichloride  of  methylene 
> and  nine  of  amyl  hydride. 
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HYDRARGY'RIA  (uipdpyvpoi,Jiydrar(fyrum,mcTc,uTy).  Ekzema 
mercuriale.  A form  of  the  ekzema  rubrum,  differing  from  this  variety 
of  ekzema  only  in  its  supposed  exciting  cause — the  use  of  mercury.  Its 
synonyms  are  erythema  mercuriale,  erythema  vesiculare,  erythema  ieho- 
rosum,  and  mercurial  lepra. 

HYDRA'RGYRUM  {vdpdpyvpot  of  the  Greeks,  from  viup, 
ivater,  and  apyvpov,  silver).  Mercury  or  qtiicksilver ; formerly  called 
argentum  vivum  et  linuidum  ; a liquid  metal  occurring  in  the  metallic 
state,  but  obtained  chiefly  from  the  native  sulphide,  or  cinnabar. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867  presents  some  changes  in  the 
names  of  the  mercurial  preparations  : thus  the  bichloride  or  corrosive 
sublimate  is  now  the  perchloride,  the  chloride  or  calomel  being  the 
suhchloride  of  mercury.  See  Mercury. 

HYDRARTHRO'SIS  (udoi/o,  water,  d/o0pov,  ajoint).  Hydrarthrus. 
White  swelling;  dropsy  of  tin  artieulation,  from  an  accumulation  of  a 
fluid  partaking  in  various  degrees  of  the  characters  of  serum  and  ^ 
synovia  ; generally  occurring  in  the  knee-joint ; the  spina  ventosa  of  | 
the  Arabitin  writers.  It  is  also  ctilled  hydrops  artievli.  ■ 

HY'DRATES  (i/Swp,  water).  Chemical  compounds  of  solid  bodies  ' 
and  water,  or  its  elements  in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  still  retain-  ■ 
ing  the  solid  form,  as  sulphur,  soap,  slaked  lime,  &c.  These  are  also 
termed  hydroxures,  and  hydro-oxides.  When  there  is  more  than  one 
atom  of  water,  prefi.ves  are  employed,  as  bin-aqueous,  ter-hydrate,  &c. 

HYDRA'TION  (llowp,  water).  An  unclassical  word  for  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  water  in  a chemical  extract.  JVdter  of 
hydration  is  the  water  chemically  combined  with  some  substance  to 
form  a hydrate.  See  Constitutional  Water. 

HYDR-ENCE'PH ALOCELE  {utwp,  water,  iyKi<f>a\os,  the 
brain,  kuKji,  tumor).  Literally,  watery  brain-tumor ; a serous  tumor 
occasionedbyahernialprotrusionof  brain  through  a fissure  of  thecranium. 

HYDR-ENKEPHA'LOID  (vRwp,  water,  iyuttpaXoi,  the  brain, 
sTdov,  likeness).  A term  applied  to  affections  which  resemble  hydren- 
hephalus,  but  arise  from  intestinal  disorder  and  exhaustion. 

H YDR-E'NTEROCELE  (vSwp,  water,  ivTtpa,  the  bowels, 
a tumor).  Hydrocele,  or  dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  complicated  with  in- 
testinal hernia. 

HY'DROA  (ilSoop,  water).  An  accumulation  of  water  or  serous 
fluid  under  the  epidennis.  See  Hidroa. 

H YDRO-ADENI'TIS  (iidwp,  water,  and  adenitis,  inflammation  of 
a gland).  A term  for  minute  inflamnnatory  tumors  on  the  skin,  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  inflammation  of  the  sudatory  glands. 

HYDRO-BROMIC  ACID.  A gaseous  compound  of  bromine  and 
hydrogen,  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  bromine  vapour  and  hydrogen. 
Hydro-bromic  ether  \e  another  name  for  bromide  of  ethyl. 

HYDRO-CA'RBON  GAS.  The  name  given  to  the  mixed  gasM 
which  are  generated  from  water,  and  certain  substances  that  are  rich  in 
hydrocarbons,  as  tar,  resin,  fats,  oils,  and  the  better  kinds  of  caunel- 
co.al . 

HYDRO-CARBONS.  Hydro-carburets.  A general  term  for 
compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  comprising  most  of  the  inflammable 
gases,  many  of  the  essential  oils,  naphthas,  &c. 

HYDRO-CA'RDIA  (vlwp,  w.ater,  KnpSia,  the  heart).  Hydro- 
pericardia. Dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 
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HY'DRO-CELE  (vSpoKvXt],  from  vSuip,  water,  kt'Aij,  a tumor). 
Originally,  any  tumor  containing  water.  The  term  now  denotes — 

1.  A collection  of  serum  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  in  the  cord, 
with  a communication  between  the  cavity  of  this  membrane  and 
that  of  the  peritoneum,  also  termed  congenital  hydrocele.  See  Heema- 
tocele. 

2.  Anasarcous  tumor  of  the  scrotum,  termed  osdematous  hydrocele, 
or  the  hydrocele  by  infiltration  of  the  French. 

3.  Hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  or  seminal  cord,  which  is  diffused,  in- 
volving the  surrounding  cellular  substance;  or  encysted,  the  cellular 
substance  being  unaffected. 

4.  Spina  bififia,  also  termed  hydrocele  spinalis. 

HYDRO-CHLO'RIC  ACID.  Chlorhydric  acid.  The  only  known 

compound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  ; also  called  muriatic  acid  and 
spirits  of  salts. 

HYDRO-CHLO'RIC  ETHER.  An  ether  which  has  received  the 
various  names  of  chlorydic,  marine,  and  muriatic  ether,  and,  hypothe- 
tically, chloride  of  etlnde. 

HYDRO-CYA'NIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  cyanide.  A gaseous  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen,  commonly  called  pmssic  acid.  The 
hydrocyanic  acid  of  Scheele  contains  5 per  cent,  by  weight  of  real 
acid  ; but  the  dilute  acid  of  the  pharmacopoeia  contains  only  2 per  cent. 

Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid.  “Hydrocyanic  acid  dissolved  in  water, 
and  constituting  2 per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  solution.” — Br.  Ph. 

HYDRO-C Y'STIS  (ySwp,  water,  kuo-tis,  a bladder).  A water- 
bladder  ; a cyst  containing  a watery  or  serous  fluid ; a hydatid ; also, 
SttCCS-tod  <l8CltC^ 

HYDRO-FERROCY'ANIC  ACID.  A term  synonymous  with 
ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen,  just  as  chloride  of  hydrogen  is  termed  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  bromide  of  liydrogcn,  hydrobroniic  acid. 

HYDRO-FLUO'RIC  ACID.  A compound  of  fluorine  with  hydro- 
gen, exactly  analogous  with  the  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydri- 
odic  acids.  In  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Lavoisier,  that  the  acidi- 
fying principle  of  all  acids  was  oxj-gen,  this  compound  was  called  ^Moric 
acid,  and  that  which  is  now  termed  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluor  or  Derby- 
shire spar)  was  denominated of  lime. 

HY'DRO-GEN  (vdwp,  water,  yivvdw,  to  generate).  The  “water- 
former  a gas  known  by  the  names  inflammable  air,  phlogiston,  and 
phlogisticated  air,  in  times  when  water  w.as  considered  a simple  sub- 
stance, but  now  named  from  the  formatio7i  of  ivater  which  results  on 
inflaming  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  gas. 

Hydrogen,  a gaseous  metal  ! Submitted  to  a pressure  equal  to  650 
atmospheres,  and  allowed  to  escape,  the  hydrogen  presented  the  form  of 
a liquid  jet,  having  a steel  blue  colour.  This  jet  suddenly  became 
intennittent,  and  “a  hail  oisolil  particles  fell  with  a crackling  noise 
upon  the  ground.” 

HYDROGE'NIUM.  A term  introduced  by  Graham  in  his  re- 
searches on  the  occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  palladium.  He  was  led  to 
infer  the  existence  of  an  alloy  of  p.illadium  and  hydrogen  gas  condensed 
to  a solid  form  w’bich  he  called  hydrogenium. 

HYDRO-KE'PHALUS  (li&u>p,  water,  Kifiuki],  the  head).  Hy- 
drops capitis.  This  term,  which  would  properly  be  written  hydr- 
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enJcephalus,  from  iyKtcfiaXoi,  the  brain,  denotes  dropsy  of  the  brain  or 
■water  on  the  head.  It  is  named  eodernal,  when  it  occurs  between  the 
membranes  ; internal,  when  within  the  ventricles.  When  congenital 
or  when  arising  slowly  from  constitutional  causes,  it  is  termed  chronus 
hydro-kephalus. 

Hydro-lteplialoid  disease.  This  term,  more  correctly  named  hydr 
enkephaloid  disease,  is  a spurious  form  of  hydro-kephalus,  which  it  re- 
sembles ir>  its  early  appearances,  but  it  is  a fatal  error  to  mistake  tlic 
spurious  for  the  real  form. 

HYDRO'LATA  (ISduip,  water).  Aquae  medicatce.  Medicated  or 
distilled  waters,  obtained  by  submitting  fresh,  salted,  or  dried  vegeta- 
bles, or  their  essential  oils,  to  distillation  with  water  ; or  by  diffusing 
the  essential  oils  through  water. 

HYDRO'LOGY  ({Idwp,  water,  Xdyos,  an  account).  A description 
of  the  quality  of  waters,  as  medicinal  agents. 

HY'DRO-MEL  (tidoj/o,  water,  /aeXi,  honey).  Honey  diluted  with 
water  ; also  called  mulsum,  melicratum,  and  aqua  mulsa.  XVhen  fer- 
mented, it  becomes  mead.  Metheglin  wine  is  called  hydromel  vinosum. 

HYDRO-METER  (u'dojp,  water,  pirpov,  a measure).  A measurer 
(specific  gravity  understood)  of  water.  This  instrument  has  received 
various  names  : as  graduated  for  alcoholic  liquors,  it  is  specially  termed 
aleoliolimeter ; for  milk,  lactometer ; for  sugar,  saccJtaromeier,  &c.  In 
all,  the  principle  of  construction  is  the  same ; and  is  founded  on  the 
obvious  property  possessed  by  a body  floating  in  a liquid  of  sinking  or 
rising,  in  proportion  as  the  liquid  in  which  it  floats  is  heavier  or  lighter; 
or,  in  other  words,  possesses  a greater  or  less  amount  of  specific  gravity. 
For  urine,  the  hydrometer  is  graduated  from  I'OOO  to  I'OGO,  so  as  to 
exhibit  at  once  the  specific  gi'avity. 

HYDRO-ME'TRA  {USutp,  water,  puTpa,  the  uterus).  Hydrops 
xderi.  Dropsy  of  the  womb;  a rare  disease. 

HYDR-O'MPHALUM  (udto/3,  water,  d/i^aXo'r,  umbilicus).  Hy- 
drops umbilicalis.  A tumor  of  the  umbilicus,  containing  serum. 

HYDRO-NEPHRO'SIS  (vSwp,  water,  vc.d>p6s,  the  kidney).  Hy- 
drops renum.  “ A dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  glandular  substance  of 
the  kidney  into  one  or  more  cysts  by  retained  secretion.” — Nom.  of  Dis. 

HYDRO-O'XALIC  ACID.  Oxalhydrio  acid.  An  acid  procured 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar ; also  termed  saccharic  acid. 

HYDRO-PATH Y {vbwp,  water,  Trdfiot,  affection).  The  Water- 
cure  ; a mode  of  treating  diseases  by  the  intemal  and  external  use  of 
cold  water,  &c.  The  term  hydro-iherapeia  would  be  preferable. 

HYDRO-PEDE'SIS  (lidwp,  water,  7rrjdi|o-iy,  a leaping).  Ephi- 
di'osis.  A violent  breaking  out  of  sweat. 

HYDRO-PERICA'RDIUM  (vSwp,  water,  -rrepiKapSiov,  the  peri- 
cardium). Hydrops  pericardii.  Dropsy  of  the  pericardium  effusion 
of  serum  into  the  pericardium,  or  external  fibro-serous  covering  of  the 
heart.  It  is  termed  active,  when  it  results  from  inflammatory  action 
in  the  pericardium ; passive,  when  it  occurs  from  obstruction  to  the 
circulation. 

HYDRO-PHO'BIA  (IlSwp,  water,  <^o'/3os,  fear).  Canine  madness ; 
a disease  due  to  inoculation  wth  a specific  poison  residing  in  the  saliva 
of  a rabid  animal,  and  characterized  by  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  de- 
glutition  and  respiration.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  dread  of 
water,  a characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease. 
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f HYDR-OPHTHA'LMIA  (SSwp,  water,  ocpdaXpSi,  theeye).  Hi/- 
« drops  octUi.  Dropsy  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  causing  enlarge- 
t ment  of  the  globe,  with  loss  of  sight.  See  Buphthalmia. 

!'■.  HYDRO-PHY'SOCELE  {uiup,  water,  (pyadui,  to  inflate, 

0 tumor).  Hpdro-pneumcUocele.  Hernia  complicated  with  hydrocele ; 

.u  hernia  containing  water  and  gas. 

q HYDRO'PICA  (uSpwKlr,  the  dropsy).  Medicines  which  relieve  or 
cure  dropsy. 

T HYDRO-PLEURI'TIS  (i/'doi/o,  water, -n-XtOjoiTts,  pleurisy).  Pleu- 
j litis,  acute  or  chronic,  attended  with  effusion. 

1 HYDRO-PNEUMOSA'RCA  (vSwp,  water,  Trytvpa,  air,  <rd/o^, 
f flesh).  A tumor  containing  water,  air,  and  a flesh-like  substance. 

HYDRO-PNEUMOTHO'RAX  (u6wp,  water,  -nvivpwv,  the  lung, 
i Odipa^,  the  chest).  The  complication  of  pneumothoi-a.K  with  liquid 
i|:  effusion. 

3!  HY'DROPS  (l/'Spunl/,  from  vSuip,  water,  and  w\j/,  the  aspect  or 
appearance).  Dropsy,  or,  more  properly,  hydropsy  ; a morbid  accumu- 
! lation  of  serum  in  the  interstices  of  the  ai’colar  tissue,  with  or  with- 
out  effusion  into  serous  cavities. 

! HYDROPS  SACCl  LACRYMALIS.  Enlargement  of  the 
f lacrymal  sac,  from  the  accumulating  secretion.  Hydrops  scroti  is 
I another  term  for  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  v.aginalis. 

HYDRO-PY'RETUS  water,  ttu/ostos,  fever).  Sudor  A n- 

glictis.  Sweating  fever,  or  sickness. 

HYDRO-RRHACHl'TlS  (ii'itop,  water, /oaxiTis,  spinal).  Spina 
bifida  ; Hydrocele  spinalis.  Dropsy  of  the  spine.  “ A congenital  de- 
ficiency of  the  posterior  lamina:  and  spinous  processes  of  one  or  more 
vertebra:,  owing  to  wiiich  there  is  undue  distension  of  the  membranes 
of  the  cord  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  may  exist  in  the  cervical, 

I dorsal,  lumbar,  or  sacral  region.” — Tanner.  See  Spina  bifida. 

■ HYDRO-RRHQ2'A  (o'dttif),  water,  psu),  to  flow).  A water-flow;  a 
■ discharge  of  watery  fluid  from  the  uterus — a variety  of  leticorrhoea . 

HYDRO-SA'RCA  (udiup,  w.ater,  o-dpj,  flesh).  Anasarca.  Dropsy 
of  the  cellular  membrane. 

Hydro-sarco-cele  tumor).  Sarcocele  attended  with  dropsy  of 

the  tunica  vaginalis.  See  Sarcocele. 

HYDRO-STA'TIC  BED  (Wu.p,  water,  aToTiKov,  causing  to 
standi.  Water-bed  ; a bed  invented  by  Dr.  Arnott,  consisting  of  a 
trough  lined  with  thin  sheets  of  metal,  and  partially  filled  with  water, 
upon  the  surface  of  which  floats  a sheet  of  water-proof  India-rubber 
cloth.  Upon  this  sheet  is  laid  an  ordinary  feather-bed,  or  mattress. 

HYDRO-SU'LPHURIC  ACID.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; a com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  constituting  an  invaluable  test  for 
calcigcnous  metals.  This  is  the  hydro-theionic  (Qtiou.  sulphur)  acid  of 
some  German  chemists.  Its  compounds  with  the  salifiable  bases  are 
termed  hydro-sulphurets. 

HYDRO-THO'RAX  (Miop,  water,  6u>pa^,  the  chest).  Hydrops 
thoracis.  Dropsy  of  the  chest ; water  on  the  chest ; a collection  of 
serous  fluid,  mixed  with  blood,  in  one  or  both  cavities  of  the  pleui-a. 

HYDROUS  {ilSiup,  water).  This  is  the  proper  correlative  of  the 
term  anhydrous,  as  applied  to  certain  “ acid  ” substances  ; and  it  should 
never  be  confounded  with  the  term  hydrate,  which  is  now  applied  to 
the  members  of  a class  of  bodies  derived  from  water,  as  hydrate  of 
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potassium,  and  not  to  bodies  containing  water.  The  eompound  from 
which  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  is  prepared  is  hydrous,  not  hy- 
drated, sulphate  of  copper. 

HY^'DRURET.  A compound  of  hydrogen  with  a metal. 

HYDR-U'RIA  (uStop,  water,  obpiot,  to  make  water).  A term  ap-  I 
plied  to  that  variety  of  chrouie  diuresis,  in  which  a larger  quantity  of 
urine  is  excreted  than  is  natural.  See  Diuresis,  chronic. 

HYGIE'NE  (uyieuios,  good  for  the  health).  Under  this  term  are 
comprehended  all  the  general  arrangements  and  remedial  measures, 
private  and  pidAic,  which  are  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
health.  The  term  itself,  being  an  adjective,  requires  the  addition 
of  art,  to  render  it  intelligible.  Hygieia  was  the  goddess  of 

health. 

HY'GRO-  {hypos,  moist).  This  prefix  denotes  the  presence  of 
moisture. 

1.  Hygroma.  A humoral  tumor.  This  term  is  applied  to  dropsy  of 
the  bursae  mucosa;,  when  the  fluid  is  serous,  colourless,  and  limpid ; 
when  it  is  of  a reddish  colour,  thick,  and  viscous,  the  affection  is  called 
ganglion.  The  term  also  denotes  hygroniatous  tumor  of  the  brain,  or 
cysts  containing  a serous  or  albuminous  fluid. 

2.  Hygro-meter  {fxtTpov,  a measure).  An  insti-ument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Whatever  swells  by 
moisture  and  shrinks  by  dryness  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  hygrometer  condenser  is  a modification  of  Daniell’s  hv’grometer, 
proposed  by  Regnault,  and  considered  to  be  the  most  valuable  instru- 
ment of  the  class. 

3.  Hygro-metric  water.  That  portion  of  humidity  which  gases  ■ 
yield  to  deliquescent  salts. 

4.  Hygro-metry  {airpov,  a measure).  Tliat  part  of  njitural  philo- 
sophy which  investigates  the  moisture  of  bodies,  particularly  of  the  • 
atmosphere  ; it  comprehends  also  the  theory  of  the  instruments  which 
have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  a given  volume  of  .air. 

HY’’'MEN  (vpiiv,  a membrane).  A crescentiform  fold  of  the  mem- 
brane situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  virgin  v.agina.  The  remains  of  the  ■ 
hymen,  when  ruptured,  are  termed  carunctdtB  myrtiformes. 

HY O'- (the  Greek  letter  v).  Names  compounded  with  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  attached  to  the  os  hyoides  : e.g.  the  hyo-glossus, 
attached  to  the  os  hyoides,  and  to  the  tongue  ; the  hyo-pharyngeus,  a . 
synonym  of  the  constrictor  medius ; the  hyo-thyroideus,  &c. 

HY’OI'DES  (the  Greek  letter  i>,  and  eldov,  likeness).  A bone  ■ 
situated  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx.  It  consists  of 
a central  portion,  called  ossiculum  medium  ; two  lateral  portions,  called 
cornua  mojora ; and  two  smaller  portions,  situated  over  the  last,  called 
cornua  minora. 

HYOSCY'AMUS  NIGER  (vs,  v6s,  a hog,  Kvapos,  a bean;  so 
named  because  hogs  eat  it,  or  because  it  is  hairy,  like  swine).  Faha 
suilla.  Henbane  ; an  indigenous  plant  of  the  order  Solanacea,  yield- 
ing an  alkaloid  called  hyoscyamin.  See  Henhane. 

This  term  should  be  written  hyocyamus,  vo  being  the  Greek  crude  I 
form  of  5s,  a hog,  and  Kvapos,  a bean.  The  common  form  hyoscyamus,  J 
from  the  full  genitive  iios,  hyos,  is  just  such  a word  as  we  see  in  horse  s-  , 
radish,  goose’s-berry,  &e. — A.  de  Alorgan.  i 
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HYP-ANTHO'DIUM  (Otto,  under,  a<-6os,  a flower).  A fom  of 
inflorescence  in  which  the  receptacle  folds  upward,  so  as  partially  or 
entirely  to  enclose  the  flowers,  as  in  fig.  See  S^conus. 

HYP-APO'PHYSIS  (uTTo,  below,  and  dirdtpoo-is,  apophysis,  or 
a process  of  hone).  A process,  usually  e.vogenous,  which  descends 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  “centrum,”  or  body  of  the  vertebra.  It 
is  single,  perforated,  or  sometimes  double  in  a transverse  pair.  See 
V^CTtCOTCl, 

HYTER-  (uTTf'p,  over  or  above).  This  prefix  isa  Greek  preposition, 
signifying  over,  above,  in  reference  to  place,  and  to  qttantity  or  excess. 
In  Chemistry,  it  is  applied  to  acids  which  contain  more  oxygen  than 
those  to  which  the  word  per  is  prefixed.  See  Hypo-. 

HYPER- ACU'SIS  [virip,  in  c.x'cess,  nKoim,  to  hear).  Jlypercousis. 
The  name  given  by  M.  Hard  to  a morbidly  acute  sense  of  hearing.  In 
a case  given  by  Dr.  Good,  this  affection  singularly  sympathized  with 
the  sense  of  sight : the  patient  said,  “ A loud  sound  affects  my  eyes,, 
and  a strong  light  my  cars.” 

HYPER- jESTHE'SIA  (uttj'p,  above,  aicr6i|o-iy,  sensation).  Ex- 
cessive or  morbid  sensibility,  generally  referrible  to  hysteria;  intole- 
rance of  light  and  sound,  &c.  See  Anceslhesia. 

HYPER- jESTHE'TICA  (dirtp,  above,  the  faculty  of 

perception).  A class  of  ccsthetic  remedies,  which  render  sensation 
more  acute,  and  excite  the  sensibility  of  paralyzed  parts,  as  strychnia. 


brucia,  he.  See  Ancesthetica. 

HYPER-ALGE'SIA  (uirtp,  above,  aXyos,  pain).  Increased  sen- 
sibility to  pain.  See  Analgesia. 

HYPER-CATHA'RSIS  {vnlp,  in  excess,  Kadaipw,  to  purge). 
Super-purg.ation  ; excessive  purgation. 

HYPER-CHLO'RIC  ACID.  An  acid  containing  a greater  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  than  the  chloric  acid. 

HYPE'R-CRISIS  (Inrip,  in  excess,  Kp'ivw,  to  decide).  A crisis  of 
unusual  severity. 

IIYPER-ERETHI'SMUS  {Inrtp,  and  ipidicrpos,  irritation). 
Augmented  excitability;  as  of  the  spinal  centre,  in  laiyngismus, 
tetanus,  &c.  This  state  of  things  was  distinguished,  by  jfarshall 
Hall,  by  terms  ending  in  -ode,  as  epileptorfe,  tetanoefe,  though  in 
each  disease  there  is  something  specific.  See  Erethism  and  Kaialysis. 

HYPER-HjE'MIA  (vTrip,  in  excess,  al/ma,  blood).  Plethora,  or 
excess  of  blood  ; the  undue  supply  of  blood  to  a part,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
three  forms  of  congestion,  determination,  and  inflammation.  Or  the  term 
may  be  employed  to  denote  a super-abundance  of  the  red  globules,  the 
actual  quantity  of  the  blood  being  unchanged.  Compare  Hyp-htsmia. 

HYPER-HIDRO'SIS  (uTTtp,  above,  'idpuxris,  a sweating).  Eph- 
'drosis  prqfusa.  Excessive  perspiration  ; augmentation  of  the  secretion 
of  the  sudoriparous  glands. 

HYPER-INO'SIS  (iiirtp,  above,  Is,  li/o'v,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood), 
condition  of  increased  fibrin  in  the  blood,  as  distinguished  from 
yp-inosis  (vtt6,  under),  or  diminished  fibrin  in  the  blood. 

H YPER-KINE'SIS  (inrip,  above,  Kivita,  to  move).  Increased 
'rritability  of  the  muscles,  producing  spasm.  See  Acinesis. 

HYPER-METRO^PIA  (Inrip,  over  or  in  excess,  pirpov,  a mea- 
urc,  the  eye).  Over  sight.  An  affection  of  the  eye  in  which  its 
cfractivc  power  is  too  low,  or  the  optic  (antero-posterior)  axis  too 
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short.  In  cither  case,  parallel  rays  are  not  brought  to  a focus  on  the 
retina,  but  behind  it.  It  is  the  converse  of  myopia. 

HYPER-OSTO'SIS  (virip,  in  e.xcess,  oaTiov,  a bone).  Eularge- 
ment  of  a bone,  or  of  its  membranous  covering. 

HYPER-OXYMURI  A'TIC  ACID.  The  former  name  of  chloric 
acid.  Its  compounds  are  liyper-oxy muriates,  or  neutral  salts,  now 
called  chlorates.  See  Chlorine. 

HYPER-PLASIS  (Jjirip,  in  excess,  TrXdo-ts,  conformation). 
Hyperplasia.  Excessive  conformation  ; accumulation  or  new  forma- 
tion of  similar  structure,  as  of  areolar  tissue. 

HYPER-STHE'NICA  (Jiirip,  above,  o-flti/os,  strength).  Sthenica, 

A term  applied  to  stimulants,  as  distinguished  from  hyposthenica  {inr6, 
under)  or  contra-stimulants. 

HYPE'R-TROPHY  (virip,  in  excess,  Tpocpri,  nutrition).  An 
excess  of  nutrition,  as  applied  to  tissues  and  organs ; it  is  indicated 
by  increase  of  size,  and  sometimes  of  the  consistence,  of  the  organic 
texture.  Hypertrophy  of  the  white  substance  of  the  liver  is  described  . 
by  Baillie  as  the  common  tu!>ercle  of  the  liver,  and  is  known  in  this 
country  by  the  name  of  the  drunkai-d's  liver.  When  the  walls  of  the 
heart  are  thickened  at  the  expense  of  the  cavities,  this  state  is  termed 
concentric  hypertrophy. 

Hypertropda  venarum.  Hypertrophy  of  the  veins  of  the  skin,  . 
occurring  on  certain  parts  of  the  face,  or  on  the  limbs,  particularly  on  s 
the  lower  extremities,  where  it  is  commonly  attended  by  a varicose  j 
state  of  the  subcutaneous  veins. 

HYPER-U'RIC  ACID  {.htrip,  above,  ovpov,  urine).  Perurie  : 
Acid.  An  acid  differing  in  composition  from  uric  acid  by  one  equi-  i- 
valent  of  water  and  two  of  oxygen.  ' 

HYP-HjE'MI  A (otto,  under,  aipa,  blood).  Deficiency ’of  blood;  ;; 
a term  synonymous  with  anhcemia,  and  denoting  a disease  analogous  to  s 
etiolation  in  plants.  Compare  Hyper-hcemia. 

HYP-INO'SIS  (uTTo,  under,  I's,  ii/dv,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood).  A A 
condition  in  which  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  frequently 'j* 
less  than  in  health,  while  the  quantity  of  corpuscles  is  either  abso- 
lutely  or  relatively  increased ; and  the  quantity  of  solid  const!- 
tuents  is  also  frequently  larger  than  in  the  normal  fluid.  See  Hyper-  r- 
inosis. 

HY'PNICA  (uTTi/os,  sleep).  Agents  affecting  sleep,  either  by  in- 
ducing it  or  by  checking  it;  the  former  are  called  hypnotica,  the  latter  fv 
agrypnotica. 

H YPNO'BATES  (vttvo?,  sleep,  Paivw,  to  walk).  A sleep-walker; 
one  who  walks  in  bis  sleep.  See  Somnamhulism.  , 

HYPNO'LOGIST  (IIttuos,  sleep,  Xoyos,  an  account).  A name  «f 
assumed  by  the  late  Mr.  Gardner,  on  account  of  his  method  of  pro-  <- 
curing  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  at  will.  It  depends  on  the  bringing  ; j 
of  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a single  sensation  : “ that  instant  i.  ! 
the  sensorium  abdicates  the  throne,  and  the  hypnotic  faculty  steeps  it  in  i 
oblivion.”  See  Monotony. 

HYPNOTICS  (uiri/os,  sleep).  Medicines  which  cause  sleep.  They 
are  also  termed  narcotics  and  soporifics. 

HY'PNOTISM  (uTTi/ov,  sleep).  The  sleep-like  state  produced  in  a 
person  by  fixing  his  mind  steadily  on  one  particular  object.  Also,  the 
kind  of  sleep  said  to  be  produced  by  animal  magnetism. 
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HY'PO-  (uTTo).  A Greek  preposition  signifying  zinder,  with  re- 
ference to  place  ; in  roinposition,  it  sometimes  denotes  deficiency,  and 
corresponds  to  our  somewhat,  a little,  &c.  In  chemistry,  it  denotes  a 
smaller  quantity  of  acid  than  is  found  in  the  compounds  to  which  it  is 
pi'efixed,  as  in  hypo-sulphuric  add,  &c.  Sec  Hyper-. 

HYPO-BLE'PHARON  (utto,  under,  l3\4<f)apov,  the  eye-lid).  An 
artificial  eye,  placed  under  the  eye-lid  ; also  tumefaction  under  one  or 
both  eye-lids. 

HYPO-CHLO'RIC  ACID.  A compound  of  chlorine,  with  oxygen, 
originally  called  o/' cWon«e.  Its  pi’esent  name  is  perhaps  in- 

correct, as  its  acid  properties  are  by  no  means  established. 

HYPO-CHLO'ROUS  ACID.  A bleaching  compound  of  chlorine 
and  o.xygen,  termed  by  Davy,  who  discovered  it,  euchlorine. 

HYPO-CHONDRI'ASIS  {i-KoxovSpiaKo^,  affected  in  the  hypo- 
chondriuni).  “Some  disturbance  of  the  bodily  health,  attended  with 
exaggerated  ideas  or  depressed  feelings,  but  without  actual  disorder  of 
the  intellect.” — Nom.  o/Dis.  It  is  a liypera'sthesis  of  the  abdomin.al 
nervous  system,  and  is  termed  Spleen,  English  Malady,  &c. 

HYPO-CHO'NDRIUM  (inro,  under,  \6vopo^,  cartilage).  The 
hypochondriac  or  upper  lateral  region  of  the  abdomen,  situated  under 
the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs. 

HYPO -CHYMA  (inrd,  under,  yipa,  that  which  is  poured  out). 
Hypochysis ; apochysis.  These  are  terms  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
cataract,  which  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the  Arabian 
writers ; though  the  more  common  name  among  them  was  gutta  ob- 
scura.  It  is  the  sii^usio  of  the  Latins. 

HYPO-CRATE'RIFORM  (otto,  under,  KpaTtjp,  a bowl, 
likeness).  Salver-shaped  ; as  applied  to  a caly.x  or  corolla,  of  which  the 
tube  is  long  and  slender,  and  the  limb  flat,  as  in  phlox.  The  term  is 
hybrid.  Hiipocrateroid  is  correct. 

HYPO-DE'RMIC  INJECTION  (otto,  under,  6ippa,  the  skin). 
A method  employed  for  relieving  pain  by  injecting  anodyne  fluids  under 
the  skin,  by  means  of  a fine  syringe.  The  Greek  term  hypodermic  is 
synonymous  with  the  Latin  subcutaneous. 


HYPO'-GALA;  HYPO-HTE'M A;  HYPO-LY'MPHA;  IIYPO'- 
PyUM  (otto,  under;  ydXa,  milk;  dlpa,  blood;  lymph,  water; 
irvov,  pus).  Effusion  of  a milky,  sanguineous,  lymphy,  or  purulent 
fluid,  respectively,  into  the  chamber  oflhe  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye. 
The  last  of  these  terms  is  also  applied  to  the  presence  of  pus  in  the 
laminae  of  the  cornea.  Empyesis  oculi  (ce,  in,  irvov,  pus)  denotes  an 
effusion  of  pus  behind,  as  well  as  in  front  of,  the  iris. 

HX  PO-GA'STRIUM  (uwo,  under,  ya<TT?)|0,  the  belly).  The  lower 
anterior  region  of  the  abdomen,  or  super-pubic.  Hypogastrocele  is 
hernia  of  the  hypogastrium. 

HyPO'-GEOUS  (otto,  under,  yij,  the  earth).  Subterranean;  as 
applied  to  those  cotyledons,  which  remain  beneath  the  earth,  and 
opposed  to  epigeous,  imon  the  earth. 

HYPO-GLO'SSAL  (Jjtto,  under,  yXwaraa,  the  tongue).  The  name 
of  the  lingualis,  or  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  situated  beneath  the 
tongue. 

HYPO'-GYNOUS  (vir6,  under,  yvvi],  a woman).  That  condition 
ot  the  stamens  of  a plant  in  which  they  contract  no  adhesion  to  the 
sides  of  the  calyx,  as  in  ranunculus. 

X 2 
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II  YPO-NI'TROUS  ACID.  The  name  given  by  gome  chemigtg  to 
nitrous  acid,  or  the  azotous  of  Thenard ; ■while  hypo-nitric  acid  is 
another  name  for  the  nitrous  acid  of  those  chemists,  or  the  peroxide  of 
nitrogen. 

HYPO'PHYSIS  (u'jrd,  beneath,  c/jutrir,  from  <!>uto,  to  be  developed). 
The  gland-like  body  and  sac  which  form  an  appendage  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  and  are  contained  in  the 
sella  turcica.  The  hypophysis  cerebri  is  the  pituitary  gland  or  body,  in 
which  the  infundibulum  ends.  See  Mesenkephalon. 

H YPO-PICROTO'XIC  ACID.  An  amorphous,  brown,  solid  acid, 
procui’ed  from  Cocculus  Indicus,  approaching  to  picrotoxin  in  its  com- 
position. 

HYPO'PION  (uTTwTrioi/,  the  part  of  the  face  under  the  eyes;  a 
bruise).  A collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye.  Lawrence  considered  that  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  a sepa- 
rate disease,  but  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  some  part  adjacent  to 
the  anterior  chamber. 

HYPO-PLA'SIA  (vTrd,  under,  TrXdcri?,  a moulding).  The  defec- 
tive development  of  an  organ  or  tissue.  See  Aplasia. 

HYPO-SA'RCA  {uTTo,  under,  adp^,  aapKos,  flesh).  Aqjta  sitbter 
cutem.  A term  used  by  Celsus  and  others  for  anasarca. 

H YPO  SPA'DIAS  (uTTo,  under,  irTraoi,  to  draw).  A congenital 
malformation  of  the  penis,  in  which  the  urethra  is  fissured  on  the 
under  surface,  instead  of  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  glans.  See 
Epispadias, 

HYPO-SPHAGMA  {biro,  under,  c<payi],  slaughter).  1.  The 
blood  of  an  animal  mixed  with  divers  ingi'edients,  like  our  black  pud- 
dings. 2.  A suffusion  of  blood  in  the  eye,  from  a blow. — Galen. 

HYPO'-STASIS  (otto,  under,  oTaais,  a standing).  A sediment, 
as  that  of  the  urine.  Any  deposit  of  a fluid. 

HYPO-SULPHITES.  Combinations  of  hyposulphurous  acid  with 
bases.  The  acid  has  never  been  isolated. 

HYPO'-THENAR  (utto,  under,  Oivap,  the  palm  of  the  hand).  One 
of  the  muscles  contracting  the  thumb. 

HYPO'-THESIS  (uttoHso-is,  a placing  under).  A supposition; 
an  assumption  of  a cause  for  phenomena  unknown  or  uncertain.  See 
Theory. 

HYPO'-XANTHIN  (otto,  under,  faefide,  yellow).  A peculiar 
substance,  found  in  the  fluid  of  the  human  spleen. 

HYRA'CEUM.  A substance  procured  from  the  Hyrax  Capensis, 
or  Cape  Badger,  and  named  with  reference  to  the  animal  in  the  same 
way  as  castoreum  to  castor.  It  is  probably  an  excretion,  generally 
thought  to  be  inspissated  urine,  of  the  animal ; and  it  has  been  proposed 
as  a substitute  for  castoreum. 

HY'STERA  (ua-Ttpa).  The  Greek  term  for  the  uterus,  matrix,  or 
womb.  This  term  is  the  feminine  of  vartpos,  inferior,  the  womb 
being  the  lowest  of  the  viscera. 

1.  Hysier-algia  (dXyos,  pain).  Dolor  uteri.  Pain  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Hysteria.  A nervous  disorder  characterized  by  convulsive 
paroxysms  or  fits  and  impairment  of  the  controlling  power  of  the  will, 
without  complete  loss  of  consciousness.  Hysteria  simulates  various 
other  affections  and  diseases.  See  Globus  hystericus. 

3.  Hyster-itis.  Metritis.  Inflammation  of  the  uterus. 
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4.  Hustero-cele  a tumor).  Hernia  of  the  uterus. 

. 5.  Hystero-epilepsy.  This  is  distinguished  from  true  epilepsy  by  the 

9 attack  being  always  announced  by  curious  premonitory  symptoms  of 
I rather  longduration.  These  symptoms  consist  in  an  aura  starting  from 
j the  ovarian  region,  and  reaching  successively  the  epigastrium,  the  neck, 
f <and  finally  the  head.  All  this  is  wanting  in  true  epilepsy. 

6.  Hystero-ptosis  prolapsus).  Prolapsus  of  the  uterus. 

7.  Hystero-tomia  {ropy,  section).  The  Ca:sarian  section,  or  incision 
' into  the  abdomen  and  uterus,  to  extract  the  foetus. 

- HY'STRIACIS  (i/a-Tpt^,  a porcupine).  Porcupine  hair;  bristly 
^ hair;  an  affection  in  which  the  hah'  is  thick,  rigid,  and  bristly. 


I. 


! lAMATOLO'GIA  (lapa,  lapa-ros,  a remedy,  Xoyos,  an  account). 
I That  department  of  therapeutics  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  remedies.  The  term  is  generally  synonymous  with  akoloyy,  though 
this  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  consideration  of  surgical  and  mechani- 
cal remedies. 

lATRALEI'PTA  (laTpaXciTr-rtts,  a surgeon  who  practises  by 
anointing,  friction,  and  exercise;  from  la-rpivui,  to  cure,  and 
to  anoint).  Medicus  unguentarius.  A physician  who  treats  diseases  by 
means  of  friction  and  ointments.  The  iatraleiptic  method  consists  in 
1 the  employment  of  such  remedies,  and  is  sometimes  termed  the  epi- 
dermic method,  espnoic  medicine,  &c. 
lATREUSOLO'GI A (laTpivcrtt,  i.q.  larptia,  medical  treatment, 
iXdyov,  a description).  A description  of  medical  treatment ; a term 
4 ipplied  by  Sprengel  to  general  therapeutics. 

SIATROMATHEMA'TTCI  (larpos,  a physician,  padppaTiKos, 
.lisposed  to  learn).  A school  of  physicians  who  explained  the  func- 
' tions  of  the  body,  and  the  action  of  remedies,  on  the  principles  of 
mathematical  and  mechanical  philosoph)'. 

3 ICE-CAP.  A bladder  containing  pounded  ice,  applied  to  the  head 
3'in  inflammation  of  the  brain.  The  ice-poultice  is  a bladder  containing 
4 bounded  ice,  to  be  applied  to  hernial  tumors  in  order  to  diminish  their 
aliize  and  facilitate  their  reduction. 

3 ICELAND  JIOSS.  Cetraria  islandica.  A lichen,  growing  on  the 
■ij  ground  in  exposed  situations  in  northern  countries,  and  affording  a 
' ight,  nutritious  aliment.  The  bitter  principle  is  called  cetrarin. 

'1  ICHOR  (Ixtop,  sanies,  corrupted  blood).  A thin,  acrid,  colourless 
II  lischarge,  issuing  from  wounds,  ulcers,  &c. 

^-1  . ^CHORRHjE'MIA  (lxd>p,  sanies,  alpa,  blood).  Virchow's  de- 
ijiignation  of  pyhaimia  or  septika;mia,  a morbid  condition  of  the  blood, 
q laused  by  the  introduction  of  ichorous  or  putrid  matters  into  the 
9 lystem. 

ICHTHYIA'SIS.  A synonym  for  ichthyosis,  or  fish-skin  disease, 
4 wloDted  by  Good.  The  termination  -iasis  is  more  accordant  with  the 
'.I  inalogy  followed  in  the  formation  of  similar  names. 
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ICHTH YOCO'LLA  (i^Oils,  ly^duo^,  a fish,  koX\o,  glue).  Isin- 
glass; fish-glue  ; a substance  prepared  from  the  air-bladder,  ox  sound, 
of  different  species  of  Acipenser,  and  other  genera  of  fishes. 

ICHTH YO'SIS  (ixfiiia,  the  dried,  rough  skin  of  the  fish  plioj,  or 
shark,  like  shagi'cen).  Fish-skin  disease  ; a papillary,  indurated,  homy 
condition  of  the  skin.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  complains  of  the  confusion 
into  -which  -writers  on  this  disease  have  fallen,  from  the  -want  of  a dis- 
tinction between  two  obvious  forms  which  the  disease  is  apt  to  present. 
“ In  one  of  these,”  he  observes,  “ to  which  I have  given  the  term 
xeroderma  iclithyoides,  and  which  may  very  properly  be  called  ichthyosis 
vera,  the  epidermis  is  the  seat  of  the  morbid  alteration  ; while  in  the 
other,  which  I have  termed  ichthyosis  sebacea,  and  which  may  also  be 
denominated  ichthyosis  spuria,  the  morbid  appearances  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  sebaceous  secretion  altered  in  its  quantity  and  quality, 
and  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.”  See  Sauroderma. 

According  to  the  principle  of  Greek  tenninology,  the  proper  term  is 
ichthyoma.  See  Preface,  par.  2. 

ICOSA'NDRIA  (tiKocri,  twenty,  avnp,  a man).  The  twelfth  class 
in  Linnatus’s  system,  comprising  plants  which  have  twenty  or  more 
stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

rCTERUS.  The  Jaundice ; also  called  morbus  regius,  morbus 
arcuatus,  aurigo,  &c.  According  to  Pliny,  the  term  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  a bird,  of  a yellowish-green  colour,  called  by  the  Greeks 
iK-repos,  by  the  Romans  gallulus ; the  looking  upon  this  bird  by  the 
jaundiced  person  -tvas  said  to  cure  the  patient,  though  it  killed  the 
bird  ! The  same  thing  was  said  of  the  bird  ^(apaipios,  perhaps  the 
lapwing  or  the  curlew. 

1.  Icterus  cholicus.  Bilic  jaundice ; a term  by  which  Dr.  Macleod 
denotes  that  variety  of  jaundice  which  “ arises  from  the  passage  into 
the  tissues  of  bile,  the  product  of  the  hepatic  function,”  as  distinguished 
from  the  following  variety. 

2.  Icterzcs  choloides.  Bilioid  jaundice ; a term  denoting  a similar 
distribution  as  in  the  preceding  v.ariety,  “ not  of  bile  itself,  but  of  some 
or  all  of  its  constituents,  which  the  liver,  owing  to  its  function  being 
suspended,  has  failed  first  to  eliminate,  and  then  to  combine.” 

3.  Icteritia.  Icterus  neonatorum.  Infantile  jaundice. 

4.  Icterodes  (iKTspwbns,  i.q.  Iktipikos).  Jaundiced;  full  of  jaun- 
dice. From  this  term  must  be  distinguished  icteroid,  or  jaundice-fr'^re, 
applied  to  a yellow  tint  or  complexion,  resembling  that  produced  by 
jaundice.  See  -Ides  and  -Odes;  and  Preface,  par.  4. 

I'CTUS  SO'LIS.  Coup  de  soleil.  Sun-stroke  ; an  effect  produced 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  a part  of  the  body,  as  erysipelas,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes. 

-IDE,  in  CHEMISTRY.  A termination  applied,  in  chemical 
nomenclature,  to  the  combinations  of  certain  radicals  which  have  an 
electro-negative  deportment,  as  cyanogen,  whieh  becomes  cyanide  of 

ethyl.  /.  • r 1- 

IDEA'LITY.  A tenn  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  poetic  feeling, 
of  a sense  and  love  of  beauty,  and  of  warmth  of  imagination  and 
expression.  Its  organ  is  placed  between  those  of  Wonder  and  Acqui- 
sitiveness, the  former  of  which  is  frequently  developed  with  it. 

I'DEO-MO'TION.  Motion  arising  from  dominant  idea— neither 
voluntary,  nor  purely  reflex. 
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1 -IDES,  -IDE,  -ID  (t75os,  likeness).  A terminal  syllable  of 
I several  words,  indicating  likeness  to  something  e.\pressed  in  the  former 
part  of  the  words,  as  in  delto-frfes,  like  the  letter  delta  ; cancro-irfe,  like 
!i  a crab  ; typho-trf,  like  typhus.  See  -Odes. 

C IDIOPA'THIC  ('ISios,  peculiar,  iraQos,  affection).  A tenii  applied 
1 to disease,  as  distinguished  from  symptomatic;  to  disease  not 
If  dependent  on,  or  occasioned  by,  any  other  disease. 

IDIO-SY'NCR.\S Y (l&ioavyKpaaia,  from  tdior,  peculiar,  and 
/>  (TvyKpaais,  a mi.ving  together,  a tempering).  A term  denoting  a 

V peculiar  temperament  or  habit  of  body  : opium  will  not  induce  sleep  ; 
1 milk  is  poison  ; astringents  purge  ; purgatives  are  astringent,  &c.  We 
>1  cannot  e.xplain  these  things;  the  clever  cloak  of  our  ignorance  is — 
'I  idiosyncrasy.  See  Shock. 

I I'DIOT  (IStwTtis,  a private  person  ; one  not  engaged  in  public 
( affairs).  A term  characteristic  of  Greek  life ; from  its  primary  use,  as 
It  applied  to  a.  private  or  unofficial  person,  it  came  to  signify  an  ignorant 
a person,  unqualified  for  office;  eventually,  it  denoted  a person  whose 
J|  mental  powers  were  not  merely  une.vercised,  but  positively  deficient. 

0 IDIOTCY  or  IDIOCY.  Extreme  imbecility  of  intellect,  in 
Ij  which  the  faculty  of  reason  has  never  been  developed,  owing  to  con- 
f genital  imperfection  of  the  brain.  Sec  Lunacy. 

V IGASU'RIC  ACID.  Strychnic  acid.  A peculiar  acid,  which 

1 occurs  in  combination  with  strychnia  in  mix  vomica,  and  St.  Ignatius's 
j bean.  It  is  so  called  from  the  Malay  name  lyasura,  by  which  the 
•')  natives  in  India  designate  the  /aba  Sarwti  Ignatii. 

JIgasuria.  An  alkaloid  contained  in  the  mother  liquors  of  the  pre- 
parations of  strychnine  and  brucine. 

{ IGNIPU'NCTURE  (igtiis,  ^vc,punctura,  from  pungere,  to  prick), 
t)  imipimeturation.  Fire-puncture  ; the  insertion  of  heated  needles  into 
» the  skin  or  flesh.  See  Acupuncture. 

I IGNIS.  Fire.  A term  especiiilly  applied  to  certain  diseases.  Thus 
1 we  hiive  the  ignis  sacer  of  Cclsus,  denoting  a tubercular  affection  ; ignis 
N Sancti  Atitonii,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  another  name  for  erysipelas, 
ij  which  has  also  been  termed  igfiis  volaticus,  or  flying  fire ; ignis  Persicus, 

. or  Persian  fire,  for  anthrax;  and  zona  ignea,  or  the  fiery  zone,  for  hei-pes 
J zoster.  The  ignis  fatuus  is  a luminous  appearance,  probably  occasioned 
by  the  extrication  of  phosphuretted  or  carburetted  hydrogen  from 
I rotting  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matters.  It  is  popularly  termed 
Will-tvitk-the-wisp,  or  Will-o'-the-wisp. 

IGNI'TION  (ignis,  fire;  ignio,  to  set  on  fire ; ignesco,  to  take  fire). 
Incandescence.  The  state  of  becoming  luminous  by  the  application  of 
heat.  When  this  effect  is  attended  by  oxidation,  it  is  termed  combus- 
tion. The  term  spontaneous  is  usually  prefixed  when  the  ignition  is  a 
consequence  of  slow  and  gradual  accumulation  of  heat  from  oxidation. 
See  Combustion. 

The  degrees  of  luminosity  are  indicated  by  the  following  terms.  At 
first  it  is  of  a dingy  red,  or  worm-red,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  ; then 
bright-red,  indicating  what  is  called  cherry-red  heat;  at  a higher  tem- 
perature we  have  an  orange  or  yellow  tint ; and,  lastly,  a xvhite  heat, 
when  the  light  is  painful  to  the  eye.  Strictly  speaking,  incandescence 
denotes  the  last  degree  only. 

PGREUSINE.  That  portion  of  volatile  oils  which  is  odoriferous, 
and  18  coloured  by  nitric  acid  ; it  is  called  elaibdon  by  Herberger. 
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I'LEUM  (tiXt'o),  £i\o),  to  roll  up).  The  lower  three-fifths  of  the 
small  intestine,  so  called  from  their  convolutions,  or  peristaltic  motions; 
they  extend  as  far  as  the  hypogastric  and  iliac  regions. 

Ileo-cmcid  or  ileo-colic  valve.  Valvula  Bauhini.  The  name  given 
to  two  semilunar  folds  of  mucous  membrane  found  at  the  termination 
of  the  ileum  in  the  large  intestine,  constituting  the  division  between 
the  caecum  and  the  colon,  and  opposing  the  passage  of  matters  from  the 
large  into  the  small  intestine,  while  they  readily  allow  of  a passage  the 
other  way. 

I'LEUS  or  ILIAC  PASSION  (iXtds  or  tlXeds,  ileus,  volvulus, 
a disease  of  the  intestines,  from  elXtot,  ii\w,  to  roll  up).  A 
severe  form  of  intestinal  disease,  characterized  by  violent  griping  pain 
around  the  umbilicus,  spasm  and  retraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men, obstinate  costiveness,  and  vomiting.  See  Chordapsus. 

I'Ll  A.  The  flanks;  the  loins  ; the  part  of  the  body  extending  from 
the  lowest  ribs  to  the  groin,  or  the  region  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
hypogastrium,  commonly  called  the  iliac  region. 

1.  Iliac  arteries.  These  are  termed  common,  where  they  are  formed 
by  the  bifurcations  of  the  aorta.  They  afterwards  divide  into  the  exter- 
nal iliac,  and  the  internal  or  hypogastric  arteries. 

2.  Iliac  fossa.  A broad  and  shallow  cavity  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdominal  or  inner  surface  of  the  os  iliacum.  Another  fossa,  alter- 
nately concave  and  convex,  on  the  femoral  or  external  surface,  is  called 
the  external  iliac  fossa. 

3.  Iliac  mesocolon.  A fold  of  the  peritoneum,  which  embraces  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 

4.  Iliacum  os;  os  coxarum.  Other  names  for  the  os  innominatum, 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  this  compound  bone  supports  the 
parts  which  the  Ancients  called  ilia,  or  the  flanks. 

5.  Ilio-.  Terms  compounded  with  this  word  denote  parts  connected 
with  the  ilium,  as  ilio-lumhar,  ilio-sacral,  ilio-ccecal,  &c.  The  ilio- 
ahdominalis  is  another  name  for  the  internal  oblique  muscle ; ilio- 
costalis,  for  the  quadratus  lumborum.  The  ilio-hypogastric  nerve,  or 
superior  musculo-cutaneus,  and  the  ilio-inguinal,  or  inferior  musculo- 
cutaneus,  are  branches  of  the  first  lumbar  nerve. 

6.  Ilium  os.  The  uppermost  portion  of  the  os  iliacum,  probably  so 
named  because  it  seems  to  support  the  intestine  called  the  ileum.  This 
bone  is  also  termed  joars  iliaca  ossis  innominati. 

I'LICIN.  A neutral  crystalline  vegetable  principle  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Ilex  aquifolmm,  or  Holly. 

ILLU'SION  (illudere,  to  sport  at).  The  perception  of 

objects,  specially  of  a spectral  character.  In  conception,  the  transference 
of  the  objects  of  thought  to  the  retina  is  voluntary.  Illusion  is  practised 
on  the  senses,  delusion  on  the  mind.  See  Hallucination. 

ILLUTA'TIO  {in,  upon,  lutum,  mud).  Mud-bathing;  immersion 
into  river-  or  sea-mud.  Hot  dung  is  used  in  France  and  in  Poland. 

IMBECI'LLITAS  {imbecillus,  weak).  Debility;  “uniform  ex- 
haustion of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  without  specific  disease.”  This 
term,  originally  denoting  feebleness  of  the  body,  is  applied,  popularly,  to 
weakness  of  the  mind  or  intellect. 

IMBIBI'TION  {imhihere,  to  drink  in).  The  passage  of  fluid  and 
gaseous  matters  through  dead  and  living  tissues.  1 he  terms  imhihttion, 
and  exudation  or  transpiration,  used  in  physiology,  are  analogous  to 
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the  terms  aspiration  and  eapiration,  and  have  been  translated,  by 
Dutrochet,  by  the  two  Greek  words  endosmosis  and  exosmosis. 

1'MBRICATED  {imbrex,  imbricis,  a roof-tile).  A form  of  a:stiva- 
tion,  or  vernation,  in  which  the  pieces  overlap  one  another  pai-allelly  at 
-the  margins,  without  any  involution,  like  tiles  upon  the  roof  of  a 
house — a distinguishing  character  of  the  Glumaceae. 

IMIDES.  A class  of  chemical  substances  derived  from  ammonia,  and 
named  from  their  supposed  radical  as  the  amides  from  amidogen. 

IMITA'TION.  A term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  a disposition  to 
copy  the  manners,  gestures,  and  actions  of  others  ; it  is  generally  more 
active  in  children  than  in  adults.  Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  front  of 
the  head,  on  each  side  of  that  of  Benevolence. 

IMPA'CTIO  (impingere,  to  drive  into).  A striking  against,  con- 
cussion, or  impact.  The  term  is  applied  to  coagula,  in  cases  of  throm- 
bosis, or  local  coagulation  ; and  of  embolism,  in  which  coiigiila  arc  con- 
veyed to  a distance.  These  are  cases  of  occhision  of  arteries.  See  Occlusio. 

I'MPARI-PINNATE  (impar,  unequal  in  number).  Pinnate  with 
an  odd  one;  a term  applied  to  the  petiole  of  a pinnate  leaf  when  ter- 
minated by  a single  leaflet,  as  in  mountain-ash. 

IMPENETRABI'LITY  (in,  wot,  penetr are,  to  penetrate).  That  pro- 
perty by  which  a body  occupies  any  space,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  body.  In  a popular  sense,  all  matter  is  pe7ietrable  ; but,  philoso- 
phically speaking,  it  is  impenetrahle,  what  is  called  penetration  being 
merely  the  admission  of  one  substance  into  the  pores  of  another. 

IMPE'RATORIN.  Peucedanin.  A neutral  crystalline  product, 
obtained  from  the  root  of  Imperaloria  osiruthium. 

IMPE'RFORATE  (imj^rforatus,  not  bored  through).  A term  ap- 
plied to  any  part  congenitally  closed,  as  the  anus,  the  hymen,  the  nostril. 
Impcrforatio  pupillrB  denotes  closure  of  the  pupil  by  the  continuance, 
after  birth,  of  the  membrana  pupillaris. 

IMPERMEABI'LITY  {in,  not,  permeare,  to  pass  through).  The 
property  by  which  certain  subst.anccs  resist  the  passage  through  their 
mass  of  other  substances;  glass,  for  instance,  is  impermeable  by  water, 
though  gold  is  permeable  by  this  fluid. 

I IMPETl'GlNOUS  ERUPTIONS.  Pustular  eruptions.  Under 
this  term  Mr.  E.  Wilson  describes  impetigo  and  ekthyma,  rejecting  the 
other  pustular  diseases  of  Willan.  Sec  Pustulee. 

IMPETI'GO  (tw/jeierc,  to  attack).  Ehpgesis  impetigo;  Psgdracia. 
A cutaneous  pustular  disease,  known  by  the  names  crusted  or  running 
^scall,  pustular  or  humid  tetter.  See.  It  is  termed  when  the 

I scat  of  the  eruption  is  distinctly  circumscribed  and  defined  ; sparsa, 

I when  the  pustules  are  scattered  over  a considerable  surface  ; scabida, 

I when  the  diseased  surface  is  covered  by  a thick,  rough  crust ; erythe- 
I matica,  when  there  are  signs  of  acute  erythema ; and  impetigo  capitis, 
ft  when  the  eruption  occurs  on  the  head.  Impetigo  larvalis  is  synonymous 
I I with  Porrlgo  larv.alis. 

M IMPLANTA'TIO  {implantare,  to  en^-aft).  A term  applied  to  a 
ifc  monstrosity,  in  which  two  bodies  are  united,  but  only  one  is  perfectly 
ul  developed,  while  the  other  remains  in  a rudimentary  state. 

V 1.  Implantatio  externa.  This  is  of  two  kinds: — 1.  implantatio  ex- 
I i terna  tsqualis,  in  which  the  parts  of  the  imperfect  embryo  are  connected 
, with  corresponding  p.arts  of  the  perfect  one ; as  when  the  posterior 
OJ  parts  of  the  body  of  a diminutive  foetus  hang  to  the  front  of  the  thorax 
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of  a fully-formed  child,  or  where  a third  foot,  parasitic  hand,  or  supei- 
numeraryjaw,  is  present;  and,  2.  implantatio  externa in  which 
the  perfect  and  the  imperfect  foetus  are  connected  by  dissimilar  points. 

2.  Implantatio  interna.  In  this  case  one  foetus  contains  within  it  a 
second. — Muller. 

IMPLICATED.  A term  .applied  by  Celsus  and  others  to  those 
p.arts  of  physic  which  have  a necessary  dependence  on  one  another ; but 
the  term  has  been  more  significantly  applied,  by  Bellini,  to  fevers, 
when  two  at  a time  afflict  a person,  either  of  the  same  kind,  as  a double 
tertian,  or  of  different  kinds,  as  an  intermittent  tertian,  and  a quoti- 
dian, called  a seniitcrtian. 

IMPLU'VIUM  (impluere,  to  rain  into  or  upon).  A cistern  in  the 
floor  of  a Rom.an  house  for  receiving  rain-water.  A shower-bath. 

IMPO'NDERABLES  (fn,  priv.,  pondus,  weight).  A term  formerly 
applied  to  light,  heat,  actinism,  and  electricity,  from  their  being  desti- 
tute of  appreciable  weight.  The  term  might,  perhaps,  be  extended  to 
tbe  unknown  causes  of  gravitation,  cohesion,  and  chemical  affinity. 
What  were  formerly  termed  imponderables,  are  in  modern  science 
generally  designated  forces. 

I'MPOSTHUME.  An  incorrect  term  sometimes  used  for  aposteme 
or  abscess.  See  Apostema. 

IMPOT'ENTIA  {impotens,  powerless).  This  term  denotes,  gene- 
rally, inability ; also,  in  classical  language,  want  of  moderation  or  self- 
restraint,  ungovernableness,  or  fury ; and  it  thus  illustrates  tbe  inner 
connexion  between  weakness  and  violence.  In  medical  language,  it  is 
restricted  to  inopia  virilitatis,  or  the  absence  of  sexual  power  or  desire, 
arising  from  organic,  function.al,  or  moral  causes.  See  Sterility. 

IMPREGNATION.  The  act  of  generation  on  the  part  of  the 
male.  The  corresponding  act  in  the  female  is  conception. 

IMPU'BES  (m  for  in,  not,  and  pubes,  the  hair  which  appears  on 
the  body  at  the  .age  of  puberty).  A Latin  adjective  denoting  a male 
or  female  who  has  not  attained  tlie  age  of  puberty.  The  term  impubescent 
denotes  one  who  is  growing  to  maturity;  pubescent,  one  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  puberty.  Lucretius  has  impubem  ptAescere. 

IMPULSE  OF  THE  HEART.  The  beat  of  the  heart  which  is 
synchronous  with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  and  the  pulse  in  the 
large  arteries.  See  Ptdsus  Cordis. 

IN-.  A Latin  prefi.x,  sometimes  corresponding  with  the  English  an-, 
and  used  as  a particle  of  negation,  as  in  incontinence  ; sometimes 
signifying  wiildn,  upon,  into,  &c.,  .as  in  incarcer.ation,  incubation,  in- 
cision ; or  it  may  serve  to  give  emphasis  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed, .as  in  incandescence.  In,  before  1,  is  changed  into  il,  as  in  illu- 
sion ; before  b,  m,  and  p,  into  im,  as  in  imbibition,  immaterial,  im- 
potence ; before  r,  into  ir,  as  in  irrigation. 

INANITION  {inanire,  to  empty^  Emptiness,  from  want  of  food, 
exhaustion,  &c.  The  Latins  have  inanitas,  but  not  inanitio. 

INCANDE'SCENCE  [incandescerc,  to  become  white-hot).  The 
glowing  or  shining  appearance  of  intensely  heated  bodies;  properly, 
the  acquisition  of  a xvliite  heat.  See  Ignition. 

INCARCERATION  (in,  and  career,  a prison).  Constriction 
about  the  hernial  sac,  of  difficult  reduction ; a term  applied  to  cases  of 
hernia,  in  the  same  sense  as  strangulation.  Scarpa,  however,  restricts 
the  former  term  to  interruption  of  the  faecal  matter,  without  injury  of 
the  texture,  or  of  the  vitality  of  the  bowel. 
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INCARNA'TION  (in,  and  caro,  carnis,  flesli).  The  becoming 
flesh  ; a term  synonymous  with  granulation,  or  the  process  which  takes 
place  in  the  healing  of  ulcers. 

INCIDE'NTI  A [incidere,  to  cut).  A name  formerly  given  to  medi- 
cines which  consist  of  pointed  and  sharp  particles,  as  acids,  and  most 
salts,  whicli  are  said  to  incide  or  ad  the  phlegm,  when  they  break  it  so 
as  to  occasion  its  discharge. 

I'NCINE.  A vegetable  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  seeds  ai Siro- 
•phantiis  hispidus,  used  in  Africa  for  poisoning  arrows.  See  Strophan- 
tine. 

INCINERA'TION  (incinerare,  to  reduce  to  ashes,  from  ci'nis,  a 
cinder).  The  reducing  to  ashes  by  burning  ; an  operation  in  organic 
chemistry,  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  separating  inorganic  from  fixed 
organic  matters.  On  heating  an  organic  substance  to  redness  in  a 
current  of  air,  as  in  a muffle,  the  organic  matter  is  consumed,  the  non- 
volatile inorganic  matters  being  left  in  the  form  of  an  ash. 

INClSrVUS  (incisor,  a cutting-tooth).  l7icisorius.  A name  some- 
times given  to  the  levator  labii  superioris  propr-ius,  from  its  arising 
just  above  the  incisores. 

1.  Incisivus  inedius.  The  name  given  by  "Winslow  to  the  depressor 
labii  superioris  alceque  nasi,  from  its  rising  from  the  gum  or  socket  of 
the  fore-teeth.  Albinus  termed  it  depressor  alee  nasi. 

2.  Incisivus  inferior.  A name  given  to  the  levator  menti,  from  its 
arising  at  the  root  of  the  incisores. 

INCISO'RES  (incidere,  to  cut).  The  cutters  ; the  fore  -or  avtting- 
teeth,  situated  between  the  canine  teeth,  furnished  with  sharp  and 
chisel-like  edges,  and  named  from  their  characteristic  action.  See  Dens. 

INCISO'RIUM  (incidere,  to  cut).  A table  whereon  a patient  is 
laid  for  an  operation,  by  incision  or  otherwise. 

INCISU'RA  (incidere,  to  cut).  A cut,  gash,  or  notch  ; a term  ap- 
plied to  two  notenes  of  the  posterior  edge  or  crest  of  the  ilium. 

INCOHE'RENCE.  An  unsound  condition  of  mind,  in  which  the 
faculties  are  in  a state  of  great  c.xcitcment,  precluding  the  use  of  judg- 
ment or  reflection. 

INCOMBU'STIBLE  CLOTH.  A cloth  manufactured  of  the  fibres 
of  asbestos,  a mineral  unaffected  by  fire. 

INCOMPA'TIBLE.  A term  applied  to  chemical  substances  which 
arc  incapable  of  being  united  in  solution,  from  their  liability  to  decom- 
position or  other  chemical  ch.ange  ; and  to  medicinal  substances  which 
arc  inadmissible  into  the  same  prescription,  from  their  opposing 
medicinal  or  chemical  qualities. 

INCOMPRESSIBl'LlTY  (in,  not,  comprimere,  to  compress).  The 
property  of  a substance,  solid  or  fluid,  by  which  it  resists  being  pressed 
into  a smaller  than  its  natural  bulk.  The  ultimate  particles  of  all 
bodies  are  supposed  to  be  incompressible. 

INCO'NTlNENCE  (hi,  not,  and  continere,  to  hold).  Incapacity  of 
holding ; inability  of  an  organ  to  restrain  its  natural  evacuation,  as 
enuresis,  or  incontinence  of  urine,  &c. 

INCORPORA'TION  (in,  in,  corpus,  body).  The  mi.xing  or  blend- 
ing of  solid  with  liquid  substances  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  the 
mixture  a certain  body  or  consistence. 

INCRUSTA'TION.  Scabbing.  The  term  applied  to  a mode  of 
healing  an  incised  wound,  by  the  direct  adhesion  of  its  lower  p.art  and 
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sides  under  a crust  of  dried  blood,  hair,  &c.,  which  forms  an  air-tight 
covering. 

INCUBATION  (incubare,  to  lie  upon).  The  period  during  which 
the  hen  sits  on  her  eggs.  The  term  denotes  the  period  occupied  between 
the  application  of  the  cause  of  inflammation  and  the  full  establishment 
of  that  process  ; also,  the  maturation  of  a contagious  poison. 

IN'CUBUS  {inatbare,  to  lie  or  sit  upon).  Ephudtea ; ludibria 
Fauni.  Night-mare;  an  oppressive  sensation  in  the  chest  or  stomach 
during  sleep,  accompanied  with  frightful  dreams,  &c. 

INCU'MBENT  (incumbere,  to  lie  upon).  A term  applied,  in 
botany,  to  the  position  of  the  cotyledons  when  they  are  folded  with 
their  backs  upon  the  radicle.  AVhen  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons  are 
placed  against  the  radicle,  the  position  is  termed  accumbent.  Both 
modifications  occur  in  cruciferous  plants. 

TNCUS  {incudere,  to  forge).  An  anvil;  a small  bone  of  the 
internal  ear,  with  which  the  malleus  is  articulated  ; so  named  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  an  anvil.  It  consists  of  a body  and  two  crura. 

INDEHI'SCENT  (in,  not,  dehiscere,  to  gape).  Not  opening  spon- 
taneously; a term  applied  to  certaiu  ripe  fruits,  as  the  legume  of 
cathartocarpus  fistula,  the  pericarp  of  the  hazel-nut,  &c.  See  De- 
hiscence. 

INDEX  (fnrficare,  to  point  out).  The  fore-finger ; the  finger  usually 
employed  in  pointing  at  any  object. 

INDIA-RUBBER,  VULCANIZED.  Caoutchouc  combined  with 
a very  small  proportion  of  sulphur.  This  substance  is  much  more 
elastic  than  common  India-rubber,  and  resists  the  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat,  also  the  effects  of  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  ether,  oils,  &c. 

INDIAN  FIRE.  A brilliant  white  sign.al-light,  produced  by 
burning  a mixture  of  7 parts  of  sulphur,  2 of  realgar,  and  24  of  nitre. 

INDIAN  INK.  A preparation  of  lamp-black,  procured  from  oil- 
lamps,  beaten  into  a mass  with  purified  glue  or  isinglass,  and  scented 
with  musk  or  amber.  It  is  also  called  China  ink,  from  its  being 
originally  brought  from  China. 

INDIAN  OPERATION.  An  operation  for  restoring  the  form  of 
the  nose,  when  destroyed  by  injury  or  disease,  by  taking  a flap  of  in- 
tegument for  the  repair  of  the  organ  from  the  forehead.  See  Taglia- 
cotian  Operation. 

FNDICAN.  A substance  probably  existing  in  the  indigo-plants, 
and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  indigo-blue,  that  rubian  bears  to 
alizarine,  in  the  case  of  madder.  The  name  indican  has  been  given  to  a 
colourless  principle  found  in  urine,  becoming  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  susceptible  of  yielding,  by  decomposition,  glucose  and  indigotin. 

INDICATION ; I'NDICANT  (indicare,  to  point  out).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  pointing  out,  from  certain  circumstances  in  a 
disease,  what  remedy  should  be  applied  ; the  latter  denotes  the  circum- 
stance which  points  out.  When  a remedy  is  forbidden,  it  is  said  to  be 
contra-indicated.  In  acute  inflammation,  depletion  is  indicated,  stimu- 
lants are  contra-indicated. 

INDICATOR  (indicare,  to  point  out).  A muscle  of  the  fore-arm, 
which  points  the  index,  or  fore-finger.  It  is  also  called  extensor  digiti 
primi. 

INDICATOR  (in  Chemistry).  A name  applied,  in  chemical 
analysis,  to  whatever  produces  a visible  effect  in  a liquid  submitted  to  a 
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gi-aduated  test-solution,  thereby  indicating  that  enough  of  the  test- 
solution  has  been  used.  Indicators  are  colour-tests,  &c. 

INDIFFERENT.  A term  applied  in  chemistry  to  an  oxide  which 
is  neither  an  acid  nor  a base.  See  Oxide. 

INDI'GENOUS  (indigena,  a native).  A term  applied  to  diseases, 
animals,  or  plants,  peculiiir  to  a country. 

INDIGESTION  (in,  nep.,  digerere,  to  distribute).  Dyspepsia;  in- 
terrupted, difficult,  or  painful  digestion  ; difficult  and  imperfect  con- 
vei'sion  of  the  food  into  nutriment. 

INDIGNABU'NDUS  (indig7iari,tohe  indignant).  Literally,  angry, 
scornful  ; a name  given  to  the  rectus  internus,  from  the  e.xpression  of 
anger  or  scorn,  which  the  action  of  this  muscle  imparts. 

I'NDIGO.  A well-known  colouring  matter  produced  from  the 
leaves  of  several  species  of  Indigqfera. 

1.  Tndigo-blue  or  indigotin.  Obtained  by  mixing  commercial  indigo 
with  about  half  its  weight  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  sufficient  water  to 
make  a thick  cream,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  heat.  See  Isatin. 

2.  Indigo-white  or  indigogen.  This  substance,  improperly  called 
“ reduced  indigo,”  is  formed  by  a combination  of  hydrogen  with  indigo- 
blue,  by  processes  depending  upon  the  deoxidizing  of  water  which 
furnishes  the  hydrogen  required. 

I'NDIUM.  A metal  discovered,  in  1863,  in  the  arsenical  pyrites  of 
Freiberg,  and  named  from  its  giving  an  indigo-blue  ray  in  its  spectrum. 

INDIVIDUAL  (individuiis,  indivisible).  In  the  language  of  zoologj’, 
an  individual  is  defined  as  “ equal  to  the  total  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a single  ovum.”  Sec  Zooids. 

INDIVIDUA'LITY.  A term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculty  which  perceives  the  existence  of  external  objects  and 
their  physical  qualities,  and,  when  in  excess,  induces  men  to  personify 
ideas,  passions,  &c.  Its  organ  is  situated  behind  the  root  of  the  nose, 
and  its  greater  development  enlai-ges  the  forehead  between  the  eye- 
brows. See  Eventuality. 

I'NDOLENTIA  {Latin,  freedom  from  pain).  A term  invented 
by  Cicero,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  awaOiia  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
little  used,  for  Seneca  proposed  iinpatientia  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
the  English  language,  indolence  formerly  signified  freedom  from  passion 
and  pain;  it  now  denotes  a condition  of  languid  inactivity;  hence, 
indulgence  in  sloth  and  ease  may  be  supposed  to  infer  the  absence  of 
all  pain  ! 

Indolent  tumor.  A tumor  that  causes  little  or  no  pain. 

INDU'CTION  COIL.  An  instrument  for  producing  a series  of 
electric  sparks  from  even  a single  cell  of  the  galvanic  battery,  such  as 
are  obtained  from  the  electrical  machine. 

INDU'PLICATE  {in,  inwards,  duplicatus,  doubled).  Doubled  in- 
■ward  ; a term  applied  to  a form  of  vernation  or  aestivation,  in  which  the 
margins  of  the  leaves  are  bent  abruptly  inwards,  and  the  external  face 
of  these  margins  applied  to  each  other,  without  any  twisting  or  over- 
lapping. 

INDURA'TION  {indurare,  to  harden).  An  increase  of  the  natural 
consistence  of  organs,  as  of  the  brain,  chiefly  the  effect  of  chronic  in- 
flammation ; opposed  to  sofUtiing  or  ramoUissement. 

I^DU'SIUM  {indmre,  to  put  on).  A woman’s  under-garment. 

I he  membrane  which  overlies  the  sori  of  ferns.  The  amnion. 
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INDU'VI^  {indmre,  to  put  on).  Clothes,  g.irments.  The  withered 
leaves  which  remain  on  the  stems  of  some  plants,  in  consequence  of 
their  not  being  articulated  to  the  stem,  and  so  falling  off. 

-INE,  -IN.  Terminations  applied,  in  chemical  nomenclature,  to  sub- 
stances of  the  most  heterogeneous  nature.  Thus  we  have  haematme,  a 
constituent  of  the  blood-corpuscles ; stean'we,  the  combination  of  stearic 
acid  with  glycerine ; inuliwe,  a modification  of  starch.  The  terminal 
letter  e is,  however,  now  generally  omitted  from  all  such  bodies  when  , 
they  do  not  possess  qualities  and  composition  analogous  to  ammonia. 

The  termination  -ine  has  been  generally  applied  to  the  natural 
alkaloids  extracted  from  substances  of  vegetable  origin,  as  quinine, 
atropine,  &c.  But  on  the  discovery  of  compounds  possessing  the 
closest  analogies  with  these  natural  alkaloids,  the  same  termination  was 
assigned  to  them,  as  aniline,  cyanethine,  thialdine,  &c. 

IN'ERTIA  (iners,  sluggish).  The  inactivity  or  opposing  force  of 
matter  with  respect  to  rest  or  motion.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  uterus  when  it  does  not  contract  properly  after  parturition.  i 

INFA'RCTION  (infarcire,  to  stuff  or  cram  into).  The  act  of 
stuflfing  or  filling;  an  old  term  for  constipation. 

The  term  infiirctus  denotes  certain  peculiar  wedge-shaped  patches  i 
formed  of  extravasated  blood  and  the  elements  of  the  tissue  in  cases  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  the  spleen,  &c. 

INFE'CTION  {injkere,  to  stain).  A general  term  for  the  con-  < 
tamination  of  the  atmosphere  by  malaria,  by  matter  of  contagion,  by 
effluvia  arising  from  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  &c.  See 
Contagion. 

INFERIOR.  A term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a calyx  when  it  does 
not  adhere  to  the  ovai'y ; and  to  an  ovary  when  it  does  adhere  to  the 
c&lyx  ScB  SwpCTlOT* 

INFERIOR  OVA'RIUM  or  FRUIT.  A term  applied  to  the 
ovarium  or  frait,  when  the  calyx  adheres  to  its  W'alls ; when  no  such 
adhesion  occurs,  the  ovarium  or  fruit  is  termed  superior.  So  also  the 
calyx  is  said  to  be  inferior  in  the  latter  case,  superior  in  the  former. 

INFIBDLA'TION  {fibula,  a clasp).  The  act  of  joining  the  lips  ■ 
of  wounds,  &c.,  by  fibula,  or  clasps.  An  operation,  formerly  practised, 
for  preventing  the  retraction  of  the  prepuce. 

INFILTRA'TION  {infiltratio).  The  diffusion  of  fluids  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  organs.  It  may  be  serous,  and  is  then  termed  oedema 
and  anasarca ; or  sanguineous,  and  is  then  called  haemorrhage  and 
apoplexy;  or  purulent,  occurring  in  the  third  stage  of  pneumonia;  or 
tuberculous,  either  gray  or  gelatiniform. 

INFLAMMABLE  AIR.  A popular  name  for  hydrogen  gas, 
formerly  called  or  phlogisticated  air. 

INFLAMMA'TiON  {inflammare,  .to  burn).  Phlogosis.  A state 
characterized,  when  seated  externally,  by  pain,  heat,  redness,  and 
turgidity,  and  terminating  by  resolution,  suppuration,  or  mortification. 
[It  is  generally  expressed  in  composition,  in  Greek  words,  by  the  | 
termination  -iris,  as  in  pleur-iris,  inflammation  of  the  pleura;  ir-iris, 
inflammation  of  the  iris,  &c.]  n i,  « 

1.  Common  or  healthy  inJUimmatio^i  is  a term  applied  to  all 
cases  of  inflammation  which  occur  in  a person  otherwise  healthy,  whic 
run  a regular  course,  are  usually  of  an  acute  character,  and  termina  e 
in  one  of  the  conditions  above  specified. 
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2.  Specific  or  unhealthy  inflammation,  unless  produced  by  the  direct 
action  of  a morbid  poison,  as  that  of  syphilis,  variola,  &c.,  never  takes 
place  in  a healthy  individual,  but  is  always  modified  by  some  pre- 
existing peculiarity  or  abnormal  condition  of  the  system,  fi-equently 
hereditary,  and  is  generally  chronic. 

3.  Productive  and  Destructive  results  of  inflammation.  By  these 
terms  Mr.  Paget  indicates  further  developments  of  the  results  of  in- 
flammation than  those  of  resolution,  suppuration,  and  mortification. 
The  jo»W«c<!ne  effects  are  effusions  or  exsudatious  which  are  susceptible 
of  permanent  development,  and  also  of  degeneration.  The  destructive 
effects  of  the  inflammatory  process  are  softening,  degeneration,  absorp- 
tion, ulceration  and  death  of  tissue,  or  mortification. 

4.  Inflammatory  lymph.  By  this  term  is  denoted  the  plastic  matter 
exsuded  from  the  blood-vessels  dnring  inflammation,  also  termed 
“coagulable  lymph,”  and  “ exsudation.”  The  exsudation,  producing 
new  or  heterologous  formations,  has  been  called  by  Williams  kakoplastic ; 
whilst  Bennett  divided  exsudation  into  the  simple,  tuberculous,  and 
cancerous  varieties. 

INFLAMMATORY  BLUSH.  A popular  term  for  the  erythe- 
matous eruption.  See  Erythema. 

INFLAMMATORY  CRUST.  Another  name  for  the  “ buffy 
coat”  which  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  crassamentum  of  blood  drawn 
in  states  of  inflammation. 

INFLA'TIO;  INFLA'TUS  (j>j/?are,  to  blow  into).  The  former 
term  denotes  the  act  of  inflating ; the  latter  denotes  the  result,  and 
indicates  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  when  distended  by  flatus. 
The  act  and  the  result  are  well  described  by  Browning  ; — 

“ The  divine  breath  which  Wotes  the  nostrils  out 
To  ineffable  inflatus." 

INFLORE'SCENCE  (2?{/to?-escere,  to  flower  upon).  Anthotaxis.  A 
term  expressing  generally  the  arrangement  of  flowers  upon  a stem  or 
branch,  and  referring,  therefore,  to  joerfanc/es  and  iodides,  not  to  flowers; 
it  is,  consequently,  entirely  dependent  on  modifications  of  the  axis! 
Flowers  which  have  distinct  peduncles  or  pedicles  are  said  to  be  stalked; 
those  in  which  the  peduncles  or  pedicles  are  so  short  as  to  be  imper- 
ceptible are  called  sessile.  The  forms  of  uflorescence  may  be  arranged 
as  follows  : — ® 


r 1.  Axis  f 1.  Persistent / 

Flowers  I extended 1-.  Spadi.x. 

Sessile.  ) „ 12.  Deciduous 3.  Amentum. 

2.  Axis 

depressed Capitulum. 

1.  Of  equal 

length 5.  Raceme. 

Lowest 

longest 6.  Corymb. 

i 1.  Inflorescence 

2.  Stalks  Centripetal...?.  Panicle. 


Flowers 

Stalked. 


1.  Stalks 
simple 


1.  Axis 
extended 


divided  inflorescence 


o . . , , ' Centrifugal... 8.  Cyme. 

•J.  Axis  depressed Umbel 
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INFLUE'NZA.  Defiuxio  Catarrhalis.  The  name  given  hy  the 
Italians  to  an  epidemic  febrile  catarrh,  distinguished  from  common 
catarrh  by  the  severity  of  its  symptoms.  By  the  name  la  Grippe 
Sauvages  first  described  the  epidemic  catarrhal  fever  of  1743.  The 
“influence,”  formerly  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  stars,  is  more  probably 
due  to  a peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

INFRA-COSTA'LES.  Stib-costales ; intra-costales.  Nine  or  ten 
small  muscles  situated  within  the  thorax  at  its  posterior  part,  and  lying 
upon  the  ribs. 

INFRA-O'RBITAR.  Sub-orhitar.  Situated  beneath  the  orbit ; as 
applied  to  a foramen,  a nerve,  &c. 

INFR  A-SPINA'TUS.  A muscle  arising  from  the  scapula  below  the 
spine,  and  inserted  into  the  humerus.  See  Supra- spinatus. 

INFRUCT'ESCENCE  (fructus,  fruit).  A term  applied  by  J.  D. 
Hooker  to  an  aggregation  of  fruits,  as  in  the  mulberry  or  pine,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  term  inflorescence  is  applied  to  an  aggregation  of 
flowers. 

INFUNDIBU'LIFORM  {infundibulum,  a funnel, /oma,  likeness). 
Funnel-shaped  ; a term  applied  by  Winslow  to  a ligament  joining 
the  first  vertebra  to  the  occiput ; also,  in  botany,  to  an  organ  with 
an  obconical  tube,  and  an  enlarged  limb,  as  the  gamopetalous  corolla 
of  tobacco. 

INFUNDI'BULUM  (infundere,  to  pour  into,  or  upon).  A funnel; 
a term  applied  to — 

1.  A little  funnel-shaped  process  of  gray  matter,  attached  to  tl>c 
pituitary  gland.  Unlike  a funnel,  however,  it  is  not  hollow  in- 
ternally. 

2.  A small  cavity  of  the  cochlea,  at  the  termin.ation  of  the  mo- 
diolus. 

3.  The  three  Large  cavities  formed  by  the  union  of  the  calyces,  .and 
constituting,  by  their  union,  theyrete's  of  the  kidney. 

INFU'SIO  ; INFU'SUM  {infundere,  to  pour  in  or  upon).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  pouring  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  upon  vegetable 
substances,  for  the  purpose  of  extiaicting  their  soluble  and  aromatic 
principles.  The  latter  term  denotes  the  solution  thus  obtained.  An 
infusio-decoctum — not  infuso-decoction — is  prepared  by  the  two  opera- 
tions of  decoction  and  infusion. 

INGE'STA  {ingerere,  to  heap  in).  A Latin  term  for  whatever  is 
conveyed  wiihifi,  as  food,  &c.  See  Egesta. 

INGRA'SSIAS,  PROCESS  OF.  A triangular  eminence  of  the 
upper  aspect  of  the  sphenoid  bone  has  been  termed  the  orbital  process 
or  small  iving  of  Jngrassias. 

INGRE'DIENT  {ingredi,  to  enter  into).  That  which  enters  into  a 
compound  or  mixture.  In  analysis,  we  proceed  from  compounds  to 
ingredients. 

INGUEN,  -inis.  The  groin  ; the  part  situated  between  ibe  abdomen 
and  the  thigh.  The  plural  inguina  is  often  used.  The  term  inguen  is 
also  employed  as  the  Latin  equivalent  for  bubo. 

1.  Inguinal  canal.  Another  name  for  the  spermatic  canal. 

2.  Inguinal  glands.  These  are  glands  situated  in  the  groin : the 

superficial  between  the  skin  and  aponeurosis,  the  deep-seated  under 
the  aponeurosis.  , , 

3.  Inguinal  hernia.  Bubonocele  ; hernia  of  the  groin.  It  is  termed 
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j cbliqtie,  when  it  takes  the  course  of  the  spermatic  canal ; direct,  when 
j:  it  pushes  directly  through  the  external  abdominal  ring. 

4.  Inguinal  ligament.  A ligament  of  the  groin,  commonly  called 
I Poupart’s  ligament. 

5.  Inguinal  region.  A term  employed  in  reference  to  the  vicinity  of 
n Poupart’s  ligament. 

1 INHA'BITIVENESS.  A term  in  phrenology  indicative  of  a pro- 
I pensity,  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  to  inhabit  particular  regions  or 
i countries,  producing  love  of  home,  and  determining  in  each  species  the 
dwelling  and  mode  of  life  best  adapted  to  it.  Dr.  Gall  placed  in  this 
situation  the  organ  of  pride  in  man,  and  that  of  instinct  in  the  lower 
( animals,  which  prompts  them  to  seek  and  inhabit  the  heights  of  moun- 
j tains,  tracing  an  analogy  between  the  feelings  which  prompt  to  the 
I pursuit  of  moral,  and  those  which  e.xcite  to  physical  elevation.  See, 

I liowever,  Concentrativeness,  with  which  this  propensity  has  been  con- 
founded by  other  writers. 

INHALA'TIO  (inhalare,  to  inhale).  This  term  means  the  act  of 
inhaling,  and  is  applied  to  the  employment  of  two  classes  of  vola- 
tilized substances,  viz.  sttffitus  or  dry  fumes,  and  halitus  or  watery 
[ vapours. 

1.  Inhalatio  nitrosa.  A remedy  for  spasmodic  asthma,  consisting  in 
the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  produced  by  the  deflagi-ation  of  nitrate  of 
potash  with  paper. 

2.  Inhalation  of  tvarm  vapour.  An  emollient  remedy  in  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  or  of  the  membrane  lining  the  larynx, 
trachea,  or  bronchial  tubes.  It  consists  in  the  inhalation  of  warm 

r aqueous  vapour,  by  me.ans  of  Mudge’s  inhaler,  or  by  inspiring  the 
'1  'vapour  arising  from  warm  water. 

k'  3.  Inhaler,  chloroform.  An  apparatus  for  employing  chloroform,  as 
lian  ana:sthetic  agent,  by  means  of  inhalation. 

^ TNI  ON  (Iv'tov,  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; from  tc,  ivdv,  a sinew).  The 
. ( ridge  of  the  occiput.  Hence  the  term  wial,  applied  by  Barclay  to  that 

II  aspect  of  the  head  which  is  toward  the  inion  ; and  iniad,  used  adver- 
V bially,  for  “ toward  the  inial  aspect.”  See  Anatomy,  p.  32. 

.1  INJE'CTIO;  INJE'CTUM  (mji'cere,  to  throw  into).  The  former 
• term  denotes  the  act  of  throwing  into,  as  of  a liquid  medicine  into  a 

S cavity  of  the  body,  by  means  of  a syringe  or  pump.  The  latter  term 
denotes  the  liquid  medicine  so  thrown  in,  and  is  synonymous  with 
0 enema,  clyster.  &c.  See  Preface,  par.  3. 

j|  The  term  Injection  denotes,  in  anatom)-,  the  filling  of  the  vessels  of 
(Ian  animal  body  with  some  coloured  substance,  in  order  to  render  visible 
> their  figures  and  ramifications. 

T INNEIIVA'TION  (tVi,  and  nerrus,  a nerve).  The  act  of  innerving, 
■»  or  e.xciting  special  activity  in  any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  or  organ  of 
(sense  or  motion. 

INNOMINA'TUS  (i«,  priv.,  7(0wen,  name).  Unnamed.  Hence — 
V 1.  Iniiominata  arteria.  The  branch  given  off  to  the  right  by  the 
* irch  of  the  aorU,  which  subsequently  divides  into  the  carotid  and  the 
t subclavian. 

V 2.  Innominaii  nervi.  A former  name  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

V.  _ 3.  lunominatum  os.  A bone  composed  of  three  portions,  viz.,  the 
or  haunch-bone,  the  ischium,  or  hip-bone,  and  the  os  pubis,  or 
■ share-bone. 
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INOCULA'TION  {inoculare,  to  ingi-aft  an  eye  or  bud  of  one  tree  i 

into  another).  The  insertion  of  a morbid  fluid  formed  in  the  body  of  ' 

one  person  into  that  of  another,  as  in  the  practice  of  producing  small- 
pox by  removing  a small  quantity  of  the  fluid  formed  in  the  pustular 
eruption  on  the  skin  of  one  person  and  inserting  it  beneath  that  of  i 

another.  The  praetice  -was  introdueed  into  this  country,  about  the  ! 

year  1721,  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  I 

INORGA'NIC  SUBSTANCES  {in,  priv.,  organum,  an  organ). 
Substances  obtained  from  the  minei-al  world,  destitute  of  the  organs 
which  exhibit  the  functions  of  life,  as  common  salt,  &c. 

INOSCULA'TION  (i«,  and  osculum,  a little  mouth).  The  union 
of  vessels,  or  anastomosis  : the  latter  term,  however,  is  sometimes  used 
to  designate  union  by  minute  ramifieation ; the  former  denotes  a direct 
communication  of  trunks. 

INO'SIC  ACID  (ts,  Ivos,  a muscle).  An  acid  said  by  Liebig  to 
exist  in  the  juices  of  the  muscle  of  animals.  From  the  same 
source  is  procured  a peculiar  species  of  sugar,  called  inosite,  or  sugar  of 
flesh. 

I'NOSITE  (is,  ii/ds,  a muscle).  A peculiar  species  of  sugar  found 
in  the  juices  obtained  from  the  muscle  of  animals — a kind  of  sugar  of 
flesh. 

INOS'URIA  (is,  ii/ds,  a muscle,  ohpiw,  to  make  water).  The  pre- 
sence of  inosite,  or  the  “ sugar  of  flesh,”  in  morbid  urine. 

INSALIVA'TION.  The  process  by  which  the  food,  after  mastica-  | 
tion  in  the  mouth,  is  mixed  with  the  secretion  called  saliva, — a process  i 
attended  by  the  convei'sion  of  the  starch  of  the  food  into  sugar,  and 
other  important  changes. 

INSA'NIA;  INSA'NITAS.  The  former  term  denotes  madness, 
phrensy,  folly,  senselessness,  and  relates  to  the  mind.  The  latter  term 
denotes  unsoundness,  unhealthiness,  disease,  and  relates  to  the  body. 

See  Mania  and  Sanitas. 

1.  Moral  Insanity  is  described  by  Dr.  Prichard,  as  “ consisting  in 
a morbid  perversion  of  the  feelings,  affections,  and  active  powers,  with- 
out any  illusion  or  erroneous  conviction  impressed  upon  the  under- 
standing ; sometimes  co-existing  with  an  apparently  unimpaired  state 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.”  M.  Pinel  records  a characteristic  in- 
stance of  this  affection,  which  he  terms  “ emportement  maniaque  sans 
deRre.” 

2.  Senile  Insanity  is  a fonn  of  moral  insanity  occuning  in  old  people, 
in  which  the  moral  feelings  are  perverted,  and  some  of  the  pas- 
sions are  in  a state  of  excitement.  “ The  pious,”  says  Dr.  Burrows, 

“ become  impious ; the  content  and  happy,  discontented  and  miserable; 
the  pradent  and  economical,  imprudent  and  ridiculously  profuse ; the 
liberal,  penurious ; the  sober,  drunken.”  Passions  which  had  long  been 
dormant  resume  their  sway,  and  cast  shame  mingled  with  pity  over  the 
years  of  declining  age.  . „ 

Proposed  rejection  of  the  term  Insanity.  The  term  “ Insanity 
should  be  rejected  in  the  case  of  so-called  “ Puerperal  Mania, 
and  the  term  Delirium  be  substituted ; for,  as  Dr.  Baillie  used  to  re- 
mark, “ the  question  is  not  whether,  but  when  the  patient  is  to  recover. 

The  proposed  asylum,  in  such  cases,  should  be  devoted  to  the  cure,  not 
to  the  mere  care,  of  the  afflicted  patient. — Marshall  Hall. 

INSCRIPTIONES  TENDINEiE.  Tendinous  inscriptions;  another 
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name  for  the  linem  transversw,  or  the  tendinous  intersections  which 
traverse  the  rectus  or  sterno-pubius  muscle. 

INSE'RTION  (hiserere,  to  implant).  1.  The  attachment  of  a 
muscle  to  the  part  it  moves  (see  Origin).  2.  The  attachment  of 
stamens  upon  the  ovary  {epigynous)  ; beneath  the  ovary  (hypogynous) . 

INSOLA'TIO  (insolare,  to  place  in  the  sun).  A setting  or  placing 
•i  in  the  sun.  1.  An  exposure  to  the  sun  which  is  made  in  order  to  pro- 
3 mote  the  chemical  action  of  one  substance  upon  another.  2.  Also,  a 
'.t  disease  which  arises  from  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  heat  upon  the  head, 
called  coup-de-soleil.  3.  Lastly,  the  term  denotes  exposure  to  the  solar 
heat,  as  a therapeutic  agent. 

r INSOLUBILITY  {in,  priv.,  solvere,  to  dissolve).  The  force  by 
id  which  a substance  resists  solution.  It  is  the  result  of  cohesion,  and  it 
II  essentially  modifies  the  exertion  of  affinity. 

ij  INSO'MNIA  (nwo?reww,  sleepless).  Z/wownt'etas.  Pervigilium.  Sleep- 
jj  lessness,  want  of  sleep.  Insomnium  is  sometimes  used  for  slecpless- 
1 ness,  sometimes  for  a dream  ; per  insomnium,  in  a dream. 

I INSPIRATION  (inspirare,  to  breathe  into).  That  part  of  the 
ti|  function  of  respiration  by  which  air  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  See 
Exspiration. 

INSPISSA'NTIA  {inspissare,  to  thicken).  Inspissants ; agents 
which  augment  the  specific  gravity  of  the  plasma,  either  by  withhold- 
ing or  diminishing  the  use  of  alimentary  fluids,  or  by  the  employment 
of  evsicuants,  which  carry  off  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood. 

Inspissation.  The  process  of  making  a liquid  of  a thick  consistence, 
by  evaporation  of  the  watery  particles. 

INSTILLA'TION  (mstillare,  to  instil,  from  in  and  stilla,  a drop). 
The  act  of  instilling,  or  pouring  in  drop  by  drop.  Stillatim,  adv.,  drop 
by  drop. 

l|  INSTINCT  (instinclus,  from  insihtguere,  to  instigate).  This  con- 
ilvenieut  term  denotes  the  natural  impulse  to  certain  actions  which 
animals  perform  without  deliberation,  without  having  any  end  in  view, 
and'without  knowing  why  they  perform  them.  It  embraces  the  following 
significations  : — 

1.  T\\o  Instinctive  FacuUy ; or  that  faculty  which  leads  the  duckling, 
u untaught,  into  the  water  ; the  beaver  to  build  its  hut,  the  bee  its  comb ; 

>(  the  hen  to  incubate  her  eggs,  &c. ; and — 

2.  The  Instinctive  Motions;  or  those  involuntary  actions  which  are 
y excited  mediately  through  the  nerves — a part  of  the  rejlex  function. 

The  principal  instinctive  motions  .are — the  closure  of  the  eye-lids,  the 
■|act  of  sucking,  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  closure  of  the  glottis,  the 
taction  of  the  sphincters,  inspiration,  as  .an  involuntary  act,  and  the  .acts 
•i  of  sneezing,  of  vomiting,  &c.  All  these  phenomena  accord  with  the 
ii  definition,  .and  take  place  even  in  the  .anenkephalous  child,  on  the  due 


It  application  of  the  appropriate  stimuli. 
'A  INSUFFLA'TIO  (visul 


(i7is7ifflare,  to  blow  or  breathe  up  into).  The  act 
oof  blowing  up,  as  a means  of  introducing,  by  an  insxiMator,  or  spmy- 
5 apparatus,  medicinal  substances  into  the  uterus,  &c.  Ctelius  speaks  of 
b “ aceti  insuffiatio  naribus.” 

* I'NSULA  (Lat.  an  island).  A term  applied  to  the  centr.al  lobe 
1 of  the  brain,  which  does  not  come  to  the  surface,  but  lies  deep  in  the 
Sylvian  fissure,  and  is  concealed  by  the  convolutions  which  form  the 
I margin  of  that  fissure  anteriorly, 
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INSULA'TION  Unsula,  an  island).  A term  applied  to  a body  con- 
taining a quantity  of  electric  fluid,  and  surrounded  by  non-conductors, 
so  that  its  communication  with  other  bodies  is  cut  off.  ' 

INSU'LTUS  (insultare,  from  insilire,  to  leap  upon).  A term  used  by 
Latin  writers  to  denote  the  accession  or  commencement  of  a paroxysm. 
See  Accessio. 

I'NTEGRAL  PARTICLES  (i?iteger,  entire).  The  most  minute 
particles  into  which  any  substance,  simple  or  compound,  can  be  divided, 
similar  to  one  another  and  to  the  substance  of  which  they  are  parts. 
Thus,  the  smallest  portion  of  powdered  marble  is  still  marble  ; but  if, 
by  chemical  means,  the  calcium,  the  carbon,  and  tlie  oxygen  of  this 
marble  be  separated,  tve  shall  then  have  the  elementary  or  constituent 
particles. 

INTE'GUMENT  (in,  and  teyere,  to  cover).  A general  term  for 
the  shin,  or  tough  membrane,  which  invests  the  whole  body.  The  term  i 
is  also  applied  to  particular  membranes,  which  invest  certain  parts  of  : 
the  body,  as  the  tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye. 

I'NTELLECT.  Under  this  head  are  included  the  perceptive  and  ; 
reflective yoett^^ies,  which,  as  well  as  the  feelings,  may  be  advantageously 
influenced  for  therapeutical  purposes.  By  the  term  feelings,  or  affec-  ■ 
tive  faculties,  phrenologists  understand  propensities  and  seyitiments. 

INTE'NSITY.  A term  denoting  the  degi-ee  to  which  a body  is  ■ 
electrically  excited.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  quantity  : the 
quantity  of  electricity  developed  by  the  galvanic  battery  is  large,  its 
intensity  low. 

INTE'NTION.  A term  applied  to  the  process  oi healing  in  infl.im- 
mation  : — 1 . When  the  inflamed  tissues  are  divided,  and  the  parts,  being  .: 
brought  into  contact,  heal  without  leaving  a scar,  they  are  said  to  have  i 
healed  by  the  first  intention,  or  “ primary  adhesion,”  as  it  is  also  i 
called.  2.  When  ulceration  ensues  and  a scar  is  formed,  which  is  • 
ultimately  converted  into  true  skin,  granulations  are  thrown  out,  and  . 
the  process  is  termed  union  by  the  second  intention,  or  “ secondary  ad-  • 
hesion.”  ' 

INTER-.  A Latin  preposition,  signifying  among  or  between,  or  dc-  I 
noting  intervals  ; used  as  a prefix. 

1.  Inter-accessorii.  This  term,  and  inter-obliqui,  are  synonymous.* 
with  the  term  inter-transversales. 

2.  Inter-articular.  A designation  of  cartilages  which  lie  within 
joints,  as  that  of  the  jaw  ; and  of  certain  ligaments,  as  the  ligamentum  » 
teres  within  the  acetabulum,  &c. 

3.  Inter-auricidar.  A term  applied  to  the  septum  between  the 
auricles  of  the  heart,  in  the  foetus. 

4.  Inter-axillary.  A term  applied,  in  botany,  to  organs  which  are 
situated  between  the  axils  of  leaves. 

5.  Inter -capillary  electricity.  A term  employed  by  Dutrochet,  as  | 
suggestive  of  his  theory  of  the  phenomena  of  endosmose.  See  En-  \ 
dosmosis. 

6.  Inter-cellular.  That  which  lies  between  the  cells,  or  elementary 

tissues,  of  plants.  This  term  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  Rainey  to  irre- 
gular passages  through  the  substance  of  the  lung,  which  form  the  ter- 
mination of  the  bronchial  tubes,  are  clustered  with  air-cells,  and  are 
not  lined  by  mucous  membrane.  i 

7.  Inter-clavicular.  The  name  of  a ligament  connecting  the  one  I 

clavicle  with  the  other.  I 

( 
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8.  Inter-columiiar  fascia  or  fibres.  Another  name  for  the  fascia 
spermatica,  a prolongation  of  the  fascia  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle. 

9.  Inter-costales.  The  name  of  two  sets  of  muscles  situated  between 
the  ribs — the  ea-ternal  and  tlie  internal — which  have  been  compared, 
from  their  passing  in  contrary  directions,  to  St.  Andrew’s  cross. 

10.  Inter-current.  A term  applied  to  fevers  or  other  diseases  which 
occur  sporadically  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic. 

11.  Inter-ganglionic.  A term  applied  to  the  cords  wliich  lie  between 
and  unite  the  nervous  ganglions. 

12.  Inter-licemal  spines.  A term  applied  to  those  dermal  bones 
which  support  the  luys  of  the  fins  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fish.  They 
are  inserted  deeply  into  the  flesh  between  the  ha;mal  spines.  (See 
Vertebra.)  The  intcrbajmal  spines  support  the  dernwluBmal  spines, 
which  support  the  rays  of  the  anal  fin,  and  the  lower  rays  of  the  cau- 
dal fin. 

13.  Inter-lunius  morbus.  A term  applied  to  Epilepsy  from  its  being 
supposed  to  affect  persons  born  in  the  wane  of  the  moon. 

14.  Inter-mediate.  A term  applied  to  a third  substance,  employed 
for  combining  together  two  other  substances  ; thus,  alkali  is  an  inter- 
mediate between  oil  and  water,  forming  soap. 

15.  Inter-missio.  The  intermission  or  interval  between  the  par- 
oxysms of  intermitting  fever.  It  is  the  apyreaki  of  the  Greeks.  See 
Eo'acerbaiion. 

16.  Inter-mittent  or  Periodical.  A term  applied  to  a disease  with 
reference  to  its  form  or  type,  and  denoting  tnat  it  is  interrupted  by 
intervals  of  health,  as  ague.  This  is  sometimes  termed  paludal  fever, 
from  palus,  a marsh  or  fen.  See  Ague. 

17.  Inter-7ieural  sphws.  A term  applied  to  those  dermal  hones  which 
support  the  rays  of  the  fins  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fish.  They  arc 
dagger-shaped,  and  arc  plunged,  ns  it  were,  up  to  the  hilt  into  the  ’flesh 
between  the  neural  spines.  (See  Vertebra.)  The  interneural  spines 
support  the  dennotieural  spines,  forming  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  or 
fins,  and  the  upper  r.ays  of  the  caudal  fin. 

18.  Inter-7iode.  The  space  between  two  nodes,  or  the  points  in  the 
axis  of  a plant  whence  leaves  and  buds  arc  developed. 

19.  Piter -71  uncial.  A term  applied  to  the  office  of  the  nen'cs,  from 
their  establishing  a communication  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
body  and  the  nervous  centre,  and  between  the  nervous  centre  and  the 
Bevcr.al  parts  of  the  body.  See  Nei-vous  Teaiure. 

20.  Iiiter-nuntii  dies.  Critical  days,  or  such  as  occur  between  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  a disease. 

21.  Inter-ossei.  Muscles  situated  between  bones ; as  those  between 
the  metacarpal  of  the  hand,  and  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  foot. 

22.  hiter-petiolar.  A term  applied  to  stipules  which  occur  between 
the  bases  of  the  petioles  of  opposite  leaves,  as  in  cinchona.  The 
term  vitra-petiolar  denotes  a situation  between  the  petiole  and  the 
stem. 

23.  Liter -rtipted.  A term  denoting  a disturbance  of  a normal 

arrangement : a leaf  is  said  to  be  interruptedly  pinnate,  when  some  of 
its  pinnae  are  much  sm.aller  than  the  rest,  or  absent. 

_ 24.  Inter-spinales  cervicis.  The  designation  of  six  small  muscles 
situated  between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  neck.  There  are  also 
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inter- spinous  ligaments  attacjied  to  the  margins  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses. 

25.  Interstitial.  A term  applied  to  an  organ  which  occupies  the 
interstices  of  contiguous  cells,  as  the  uterus,  the  bladder,  &c. 

26.  Inter -transeersales.  The  name  of  muscles  situated  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  cervical,  and  the  similar  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebra;. 

27.  Inter-trigo  (terere,  trivi,  to  chafe).  A chafe-gall,  or  fret.  The 
erythema,  abrasion,  fret,  or  chafing,  of  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  in 
contact,  as  behind  the  ears,  in  the  groins  of  fat  persons,  &c.  When 
accompanied  with  a muco-purulent  secretion,  it  is  an  ekzema  muco- 
sum. 

28.  Inter-vertehral  siibstance.  A term  applied  to  the  fibro-cartilage 
situated  between  the  vertebi-ae  ; to  ligaments,  &c. 

INTESTI'NA  (intus,  within).  An  order  of  worms  which  inhabit 
the  bodies  of  other  animals.  These  are  distinguished,  by  Cuvier,  into 
Cavitaria,  or  worms  whicli  have  cavities  or  stomachs,  and  Parers 
ckymata,  or  cellular-bodied  worms,  as  the  tape- worm.  The  Cavitaria 
of  Cuvier  corresponds  with  the  Nematoidea  of  Rudolphi  and  the 
Coelelmintha  of  Owen  ; while  the  Parenchymata  of  Cuvier  includes  the 
other  four  orders  of  Rudolphi,  Acanthocephala,  Trematoda,  Cesloidea, 
and  Cystica,  and  corresponds  with  the  Sterelmintha  of  Owen. 

The  term  Intestina,  if  retained  at  all,  should  be  applied  only  to  the 
true  intestinal  worms,  or  those  parasites  which  live  in  the  intestines  of 
other  animals,  and  should  exclude  the  Entozoa  which  are  found  in  the 
cellular  tissue  and  substance  of  the  different  viscera  of  the  body. 

INTESTI'NAL  CANAL  (intus,  within).  That  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  which  extends  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus.  It  is 
divisible  into  two  parts, — 

1.  Intestinum  tenue.  The  small  intestine,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length,  divisible  into  three  portions,  viz.,  duodenum,  the 
jejunum,  and  the  ileum. 

2.  Ititestinum  erassum,  vel  amplum.  The  large  intestine,  five  or  six 
feet  or  more  in  length,  divisible  into  three  portions,  viz.,thec<EC«?«,  the 
colon,  and  the  rectum. 

INTESTI'NAL  CONCRETIONS.  Alvine  calculi.  Calculous  con- 
cretions found  occasionally  in  the  human  intestines,  particularly  in  the 
caecum  and  the  colon,  as  bezoars ; hardened  fatccs,  with  phosphates  of 
different  substances  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  system;  gall- 
stones with  layers  of  inspissated  mucus  and  faecal  matter,  &c. 

INTESTI'NAL  OBSTRUCTION.  Ileus;  iliaca passio  ; volvulus. 
Obstruction  of  tbe  bowels,  arising  from  various  causes  whieh,  exclud- 
ing examples  of  inguinal,  femoral,  and  umbilical  hernia,  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 

1.  Intermural,  or  those  originating  in  and  implicating  the  mucous 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  intestinal  walls,  as  stricture,  cancerous  and 
non-c.aneerous ; and  intus-susception. 

2.  Extramural,  or  those  causes  which  act  from  without,  or  affect  the 
serous  covering,  as  adhesions,  displacements,  diverticula,  tumors  or 
abscesses,  and  several  varieties  of  hernia. 

3.  Intramural,  or  obstructions  produced  by  the  lodgment  of  foreiro 
substances,  as  hardened  fieces,  concretions  having  for  their  nuclei  gall- 
stones, &c. — Tanner. 
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INTE'XINE  (intexere,  to  weave  into).  A thin  membrane  existing 
in  the  pollen-grains  of  some  plants,  and  situated  between  the  extine 
and  the  exintine. 

INTINE  (intus,  within).  A transparent  membrane  of  extreme 
itenuity,  forming  the  innermost  coating  of  pollen-grains.  See  Ex- 
litie. 

INTO'LERANCE  (in,  not,  tolerare,  to  bear).  Incapacity  of  en- 
durance ; a term  applied  to  the  condition  in  which  a remedy  cannot  be 
borne,  as  loss  of  blood. 

INTRA  (from  in,  inter').  A preposition  and  adverb,  denoting  on  the 
inside,  within,  and  thus  distinguished  from  inter,  between.  Thus,  intra- 
lobular  means  within  the  lobules,  lV^^er-lobular,  between  the  lobules,  of 
the  liver. 

INTRA-THORA'CIC  TUMORS.  Tumors  originating  in  the 
glandular  stnietures,  and  developed  in  the  mediastina.  They  may  be 
aneurysmal,  or  composed  of  cancer,  simple  exudation  matter,  fibrous 
tissue,  or  fatty  and  steatomatous  matter. — Tanner. 

INTRO'ITUS  (introire,  to  go  within).  An  entrance.  Hence  the 
term  introitus  vel  apertura  pelvis  superior  is  applied  to  the  upper  or 
abdominal  strait  of  the  pelvis.  The  lower  circumference  or  strait  is 
called  exilus  vel  apertura  pelvis  inferior. 

I'NTRO RSE (tn<rors?/s,  for  inlroversus,  inwards).  Turned  inwards; 
as  applied  to  anthers  whose  line  of  dehiscence  is  towards  the  axis  of  the 
iflower,  and  as  opposed  to  extrorse. 

INTROVE'RSION  (introversus,  or  introrsus,  turned  inward).  A 
turning  inward.  Vanity  occasions  an  “ introverted  toe.” 

INTUME'SCENCE  (intumescere,  to  swell).  Tlie  property  of  swell- 
ing to  an  extraordinary  size,  as  of  the  crystals  of  bor.ax,  of  Pharaoh’s 
serpents,  &c.,  on  the  application  of  heat. 

INTUMESCE'NTIA  GANGLIFO'RMIS  (intumescere,  to  swell). 
Ganglion  getiiculare.  A gangliform  swelling  of  the  facial  nerve,  where 
it  reaches  the  anterior  wall  of  the  petrous  bone. 

INTUMESCE'NTIA5  (mfitwiesccre,  to  swell).  Intumescences;  ex- 
|temal  swellings  of  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  body  ; the  second 
order  of  the  class  Kachexiee,  of  Cullen. 

,,  INTUS-SUSCE'PTIO  (intus,  within,  suscipere,  to  receive).  Inva- 
iifjination.  The  reception  of  one  part  within  another.  The  descent  of  a 
It  higher  portion  of  intestine  into  a lower  one — generally,  of  tlie  ileum 
tit  into  the  colon.  When  it  takes  place  downwards,  it  m.ay  be  termed 
progressive ; when  upwards,  retrograde.  The  term  Jntus-susceptio  is 
also  applied  to  the  process  of  nutrition,  or  the  ti-ansformation  of  the 
components  of  the  blood  into  the  organized  subsUnce  of  the  various 
organs. 

I'NULA.  Elecampane;  the  root  of  hitda  Helenium,  an  indigenous 
Composite  plant.  Inulin  is  a variety  of  starch,  obtained  from  the  root 
of  Inula  Helenium.  flelenin  is  a constituent  of  the  root  of  the  same 
W plant,  also  called  elecampane-camphor. 

I Inula  Conijza  or  Congza  squamosa.  A common  plant  in  chalky 
I districts,  esteemed  as  an  antidote  against  the  bites  of  vipers. 

^ INU'NCTIO  (jn««^erc,  to  anoint).  Inunction;  the  act  of  anointing 
i|  or  besmearing.  Celsus  has  the  term  inunctio  niedicamentorum.  The 
® term  differs  little  from  unctio.  The  ointment  or  anointment  is  correctly 
4 termed  unctus.  See  Preface,  par.  3. 
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INU'STIO;  INUSTUM  (inurere,  to  burn  in).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  burning  in  ; the  operation  of  the  cautery.  The  latter 
term  denotes  a burn.  Pliny  has  tnusla  -orum,  pi.  neut.  for  burns — 
the  ca;<m«<a  of  the  Greeks.  See  Causis ; Cauina. 

INV^AGINA'TION  (in,  and  vagina,  a sheath).  A term  synonymous 
with  intussusception,  and  suggestive  of  the  sheathing  of  one  portion"  of 
intestine  within  another,  just  as  tlie  finger  of  a glove  may  be  drawn 
within  itself. 

INVE'NTUM  NOVUM.  A name  given  by  Avenbrugger,  a phy- 
sician of  Vienna,  to  the  employment  of  percussion,  which  was  first 
adopted  by  him,  in  1763,  as  a means  of  diagnosis. 

IN  VERMIN  A'TION  (in,  and  mvnis,  a worm).  Hehninthia.  An 
affection  in  which  worms  inhabit  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

INVE'RSIO  U'TERI  (inverters,  to  invert).  Uterus  inversus.  That 
state  of  the  uterus  in  which  it  is  turned,  wholly  or  partially,  inside 
outward,  the  fundus  descending  through  the  os  uteri,  and  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  becoming  the  external  covering  of  the 
tumor,  whicli  projects  into  the  vagina  and  generally  through  the  vulva. 

IN  VERTEBRA'TA.  Invertebrated  animals  ; animals  without  a 
skeleton,  the  bony  substance  being  altogether  wanting,  or  external; 
the  nervous  system  being  gradually  lost  in  the  mere  irritability  of  the 
lowest  classes  in  the  scale  of  animal  life. 

INVOLU'CRUM  (involvere,  to  wrap  in).  A botanical  term  for  any 
collection  of  bracts  which  surrounds,  and  wraps  in,  .as  it  were,  a collec- 
tion of  flowers.  In  umbelliferous  plants,  the  involucrum  consists  of 
separate  narrow  bracts  arranged  in  a single  whorl  ; in  many  composite 
plants  these  organs  are  imbricated  in  several  rows.  The  cupiUe,  cup,  or 
closed  cover  of  the  acorn,  beech,  and  chestnut,  is  a remarkable  modifica- 
tion of  the  involucrum. 

Involucellum.  A small  involucrum  ; a secondary  series  of  bracts, 
occurring  in  the  partial  umbels  of  apiaceous  jdants,  &c. 

I'NV^OLUTE  (involutus,  rolled  in).  A form  of  vernation  or  aestiva- 
tion, in  which  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  rolled  inwards  spirally  on  each 
side,  as  in  the  apple. 

IOD-,  IODO-.  Prefi.xes  used  in  chemical  nomenclature,  to  denote 
that  the  substances  to  the  name  of  which  they  are  prefixed  contain 
iodine  substituted  for  some  other  element. 

lO'DICA.  A class  of  pharmaceutical  remedies,  consisting  of  iodine 
and  its  compounds,  employed  as  alteratives,  liquefacients,  &c. 

PODINE  (itiSiis,  or  loeiSrjs,  violet-coloured,  from  eov,  a violet,  and 
tidov,  likeness).  loduni.  A non-metallic  element,  obtained  principally 
from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds.  Its  vapour  presents  a beautiful  fto/eGint, 
from  which  its  appellation  is  derived.  It  changes  vegetable  blues  to 
yellow,  and  starch  to  purple. 

1.  lodal  (iodme  and  a/cohol).  An  oleaginous  liquid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodine  upon  nitric  alcohol. 

2.  Iodic  acid.  An  anhydrous  acid,  termed  oxiodine  by  D.avcy,  and 
produced  by  tbe  combination  of  iodine  with  oxygen.  It  combines  with 
metallic  o.xides,  and  forms  salts  which  are  termed  iodaies. 

3.  Iodides,  or  lodurets.  The  compounds  of  iodine  with  metals,  and 
with  the  simple  non-metallic  substances. 

4.  Chlor-iodic  acid.  This  is  also  called  chloride  of  iodine,  and  is 
formed  by  the  absorption  of  chlorine  by  dry  iodine. 
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5.  Iodized  starch,  paper.  A cheruiral  test  for  ozone,  consisting  of  a 
1 damp  mixture  of  starch  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

6.  lodism.  A peculiar  morbid  state,  induced  by  the  use  of  iodine, 
i and  characterized  by  palpitation,  emaciation,  &c. 

7.  Iodoform.  A saffron-coloured  substance  consisting  of  ter-iodide 
of  formyl,  or  sesqui-iodide  of  carbon,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  It  is 

( analogous  in  composition  to  chloroform. 

lONl'DlUM.  A genus  of  Brazilian  plants,  possessing  emetic 
i qualities,  and  sometimes  employed  as  substitutes  for  our  officinal 
I ipecacuanha. 

I'ONS  (lov,  that  which  goes).  The  name  given  by  Faraday  to  the 
elements  of  a liquid  set  free  by  electrolysis  ; those  which  combine 
witli,  or  are  set  free  at,  the  anode,  are  termed  an-ions ; those  which 
combine  with,  or  are  set  free  at,  tlie  kathode,  kat-ions.  Thus,  in  the 
electrolysis  of  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  copper  electrodes, 
sulphuric  jicid  is  an  aition,  and  copper  a kution  ; and  in  the  electrolysis 
of  the  ordinary  cyanide  silver-plating  liquid,  cyanogen  is  the  anion,  and 
silver  the  kation. 

lO'NTHOS  (ioi/6or,  the  root  of  a hair,  .akin  to  hvBiw  (?),  to  bloom, 
of  the  youthful  beard).  An  eruption  on  the  face,  which  often  accom- 
panies the  first  growth  of  tho  beard.  Mason  Good  refers  the  eruption 
to  a form  of  ak7ie,  and  calls  it  ionthos  cori/mbifer.  Sec  J'atus. 

lOTAKl'SMUS  (IwTaKia/uos).  A laying  too  much  stress  on  the 
iota  or  letter  i,  as  in  saying  Troiia,  Maiia,  &c.  Also,  a frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  letter  i,  as  in  Junio  Juno  Jorijurc  irascilur.  (Liddell  and 
Scott.)  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  a species  of  pseltismus,  in 
which  the  lettersy  and^  arc  defectively  pronounced.  See  LaUiakismus 
and  H/iotakismiis. 

IPECACUA'NIIA  {ipi,  Pcruvi.an  for  root,  Cacuanha,  the  district 
from  which  the  root  was  first  obtained).  The  dried  root  of  the 
Cepha'ehs  Ipecacuatiha,  a Rubiaceous  plant  of  Brazil  esteemed  for  its 
emetic  property,  which  depends  upon  an  active  principle  called 
emetina. 


1.  Striated  Ipecacuanha.  The  longitudinally  striated  root  of  Psycho- 
tria  cmetica,  also  called  Black  or  Beruvian  ipiecacttanha. 

2.  hndidated  Ipecacuanha.  The  scmicircularly-grooved  root  of 
Richardsonia  scabra,  the  amj/laceous  or  While  ipecacuanha  of  Merat. 

3.  Ipecacuardia  acid.  Cephaclic  acid.  A peculiar  acid,  procured 
from  ipecacuanha,  allied  to  catechin. 

IPOMTK'/V  PURGA.  The  J.alap  Ipomaca;  a Convolvulaceous 
1'.  <h'ied  tubers  of  which  constitute  the  Jalap  of  commerce,  and 

yield  ipoinic  acid,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  scbacic  acid. 

IRID-E  CTOME-DI A'L\  SIS  (Tf>is,  the  iris,  tKTo/cii,  excision, 
oiaAuffiv,  separation).  An  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  performed  by 
detaching  the  iris  from  its  ciliary  connexions,  and  excising  the  portion 
thus  s^arated. 

. '^CITOMY  (Iptv,  iptSos,  the  iris,  iKTo/xn,  excision).  The 
operation  of  cutting  off  a portion  of  the  free  edge  of  the  iris  for  the  for- 
mation of  artifici.al  pupil. 

IRID-ENCLEI'SIS  (Ipi5,  the  iris,  iyKXtim,  to  enclose).  An  ope- 
ration for  .artificial  pupil,  differing  from  iridectomedialysis  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  the  separated  portion  of  the  iris,  instead  of  being  excised 
18  strangulated  between  the  edges  of  an  incision  made  into  the  cornea. 
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IRIDERE'MIA  (T/ots,  iptSot,  the  iris,  ipiifila,  absence).  Absence 
of  the  ivis,  or  its  presence  in  a rudimentary  form  only.  In  its  partial 
form  it  is  termed  colohoina  iridis.  See  Coloboma, 

IRIDE'SCENCE  (ins,  a rainbow).  The  property  of  exhibiting 
those  brilliant,  rainbow-like  colours  which  appear  on  substances  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  very  thin  plates,  as  the  soap-bubble,  the  laminas 


from  the  platinum-ores,  and  named  from  its  iridescence,  or  the  variety 
of  colours  exhibited  by  its  different  solutions. 

IRIDO'-DESIS  (Ipts,  ipidos,  the  iris,  Sia-it,  the  act  of  binding). 
The  operation,  devised  by  Mr.  Critchett,  of  tying  the  iris,  after  drawing 
it  out  externally,  for  the  purpose  of  enlargiug  the  pupil. 

IRIDO-DIA'LYSIS  (Tpis,  the  iris,  StdXvan,  separation).  An 
operation  for  artificial  pupil,  by  the  simple  separation  of  the  iris  from 
the  ciliary  margin. 

IRIDO-DONE'SIS  (Ipts,  iptSot,  the  iris,  Soviw,  to  shake).  Tremu- 
lous iris ; generally  arising  from  the  iris’s  losing  the  support  of  the  lens. 

IRIDO'SMINE.  A compound  of  the  metals  iridium  and  osmium, 
found  in  the  platinum  mines  of  Russia,  South  America,  and  the  East 
Indies. 

IRIDO-TO'MIA  (Ipts,  the  iris,  section).  Section  of  the  iris; 
an  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  performed  by  incision. 

IRIS  (Ipts,  the  rainbow).  Literally,  a rainbow;  and  hence  applied 
to  the  rainbow-like  membrane  which,  with  a circular  aperture  in  its 
centre,  extends  across  the  globe  of  the  eye,  separating  the  anterior  from 
the  posterior  chamber.  See  Uvea. 

IRIS-DISEASE.  Rainbow  ring-worm;  a species  of  herpes, 
occurring  in  small  circular  patches,  each  composed  of  concentric  rings 
of  different  colours. 

IRIS  FLORENTI'NA.  Fleur-de-Luce.  Florentine  Iris  or  Orris  ; 
the  dried  i hizoma  of  which  is  the  orris-root  of  the  shops.  Iris  Green  is 
the  juice  of  the  petals  of  the  iris  added  to  quick-lime. 

IRISH  MOSS.  Carrageen.  The  Chondrus  crispus ; a lichen 
growing  on  rocks  and  stones  in  the  sea.  In  Ireland  it  is  converted  into 
size,  and  employed  instead  of  isinglass. 

IRI'TIS  (Ipis,  ipiSos,  the  rainbow).  Iridilis.  Inflammatio  iridis. 
Inflammation  of  the  iris  of  the  eye. 

The  term  Iritis  is  liable  to  objection,  as  the  iris  is  seldom  alone 
attacked  ; its  employment,  says  Jacob,  “ has  the  effect  of  directing  the 
practitioner’s  attention  to  the  iris,  which  bears  a great  deal  of  inflamma- 
tion without  destruction  to  the  organ,  and  withdrawing  it  from  the 
retina,  which  bears  very  little  without  permanent  injury  to  vision." 
See  A quo-Capsulitis. 

IRON.  A bluish-white  metal,  supposed  to  constitute  2 per  cent,  of 
the  entire  mineral  crust  of  the  globe.  See  Ferrum. 

Redttced  iron.  The  name  given  in  commerce  to  the  metal  minutely 
divided  by  chemical  means,  as  distinguished  from  the  powder  mecha- 
nically pi’epared  from  the  ingot  metal.  The  latter  is  generally  called 
alcoholized  iron. 

IRON-MOULD.  This  is  the  result  of  an  ink-stain,  produced  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  of  ink,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  acid  of  galls. 


A metal  found  in  the  insoluble  alloy 
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ilRREDU'CIBLE  {in,  not,  redncere,  to  bring  back).  A term  applied 
to  a dislocated  bone  which  is  incapable  of  being  restored  to  its  former 
position,  and  to  a hernia  which  cannot  be  replaced  in  the  bowel. 

IRRIGA'TION  {irrigare,  to  water).  The  continual  application  of 
a cold  lotion,  by  dropping  cold  water  on  an  affected  part. 

IRRITABI'LITY  {irrilare,  to  provoke).  That  action  of  certain 
muscles,  as  the  heart,  the  intestines,  &c.,  which  flows  from  a stimulus 
acting  immediately  upon  their  fibres;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  voluntai-y 
muscles,  from  a stimulus  aeting  upon  these,  or  the  nerves  immediately 
proceeding  to  them.  This  property  has  been  termed  by  Haller  vis 
insita  ; by  Goerter,  vis  vitalis ; by  Boerhaave,  oscillation  ; by  Stahl,  tonic 
poxeer  ; by  Bell,  muscular  power  ; by  Cullen,  inherent  power  ; and  by 
Bostock,  contractility. 

IRRITA'TION  ‘{irrilare,  to  e.xcite).  The  action  produced  by  .any 
stimulus.  This  term,  as  indicating  a disease,  is  a])plied  to — 

1.  The  ciise  arising  from  calculus  in  the  ureter,  in  the  gall-duct,  &c. 

2.  The  affection  induced  by  the  presence  of  improper  food  in  the 

I stomach,  or  morbid  matters  retained  in  the  bowels,  &c.,  inducing 
symptoms  resembling — arachnitis,  peritonitis,  pleuritis,  carditis. 

3.  The  state  of  the  system  in  which  exhaustion  of  nervous  power  is 
accompanied  by  loc.al  disease,  functional  or  structural. 

4.  Spinal  irritatioii  denotes  irritation  along  the  nerves  corresponding 
to  an  affected  vertebra. 

I'SATIN.  An  interesting  compound,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
indigo.  It  is  blue  indigo,  2 equiv.  oxygen. 

ISCH.ffi'MIA  (lo-vtu,  to  check,  aiga,  blood).  An  arrest  of  blood. 
Ischeemiis  {Irry^aigos)  has  been  used  by  writer's,  as  an  adjective,  for 
IB  staunching  blood,  .and,  as  a substantive,  for  a plant  used  as  a styptic. 

Jl'SCHIUM  (l(7xi'oi/,the  hip).  Cora,  vel  acetabulum.  The  hip-bone, 

'natum. 


Pain  of  the  hip.  See  Sciatica. 

t _ _3.  Ischias.  The  term  used  by  the  Latins  for  rheumatism  of  the  hip- 
J|  joint;  it  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  ischiatica,  or  sciatica. 

. 4.  Ischiatic.  The  designation  of  a notch  of  the  os  innominatum  ; of 

u an  artery  which  proceeds  through  that  notch,  &c. 

. 5.  Ischiato-cele  {kijXii,  a tumor).  An  intestinal  rupture  through  the 

il  sciatic  ligaments. 

. 6.  Ischio-cavemosus.  A muscle  attached  to  the  ischium  and  to  the 

•I  corpus  cavernosum.  It  di'aws  the  root  of  the  penis  downwards  and 
« backwards.  It  is  also  called,  from  its  office,  erector  penis  ; and  the  two 
I!  together  are  called  collalerales penis,  from  their  lying  on  the  sides  of 
I the  penis. 

T loCHNOPHO'NI A (io-y'vds,  slender,  <pun/>f,  voice).  Psellismus 
n htBsiians.  A shrillness  of  the  voice ; hesitation  of  speech,  or 
0 stammering. 

^ ISCHU'RIA  {'kt^w,  to  retain,  ovptu>,  to  make  water).  Anuria. 
'[1  Supnression  of  the  urine,  from  disease  of  the  kidney.  The  tei'm  is 
I'  employed,  in  ischuria  renalis,  in  the  sense  of  suppression  ; in  ischuria 
>'  uretica,  vesicedis,  and  urethralis,  in  the  sense  of  retention.  But  sup- 
•1  pression  and  retention  should  not  be  confounded  : in  the  former,  urine 
is  secreted  and  its  discharge  obstructed  ; in  the  latter,  it  is  not  secreted 


An  attack  of  the  hip  ; hip-gout. 
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ISINGLASS.  Fish-glue;  a substance  prepared  from  the  swim 
ming  bladder  or  sound  of  various  species  of  Acipenser,  cut  into  fine 
shreds.  'I'he  term  is  a corruption  of  the  Dutch  hyze7ihlas,  an  air- 
bladder,  compounded  of  hyzen,  to  hoist,  and  Has,  a bladder.  See 
Ichthyocolla. 

I'SiNGLASS,  PARA.  Under  this  name  has  been  imported  a 
substance  which,  on  examination,  proves  to  be  not  isinglass,  but  the 
dried  ovary  of  a large  fish,  probably  the  Sudis  Gigas  o{ 'Pa.n,. — Pereira, 

FSO-  (laos,  equal).  This  prefi.x  denotes  equality,  or  similarity. 
Hence — 

1.  Iso-harysm  (j3«'poy,  weight).  Similarity  of  weight,  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  identity  in  the  size  and  shape  of  molecules  which 
cohere  into  the  crystalline  form. 

2.  Iso-chromatic  colour).  Having  the  same  colour,  as 

applied  to  lenses.  The  term  isochromatic  lines  is  applied  to  those 
coloured  rings  which  appear  when  a pencil  of  polarized  light  is  trans- 
mitted along  the  axis  of  a crystal,  as  mica  or  nitre,  and  is  received  into 
the  eye  after  passing  through  a plate  of  tourmaline. 

3.  Iso-chronous  (xpovov,  time).  That  which  occurs  in  equal  times, 
as  the  strokes  of  tlie  pulse,  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  of  the  same 
length,  &c. 

4.  Iso-dimorphous.  Equally  dimorphous;  a term  applied  to  a sub- 
stance which  is  capable  of  assuming  two  crystalline  forms,  as  well  as 
another  substance  of  similar  capability : antimonic  acid  is  isodimorphoas 
with  arsenious  acid. 

5.  Iso-mcric  compoimds  {/aipo^,  part).  A term  applied  to  bodies 
which  have  the  same  elements  and  the  same  percentage  composition, 
but  differ  in  chemical  properties,  as  butyric  acid  and  acetic  ether. 

6.  Iso-moiphous  bodies  (/uopipij,  form).  A term  applied  by  Mit- 
scherlich  to  bodies  which  assume  the  same  crystalline  form,  while  they 
differ  in  their  chemical  composition.  When  the  relations  are  not 
exact,  but  nearly  so,  they  may  be  supposed  to  give  origin  to  plesio- 
morphism  (Tr\ij<rtos,  near),  or  an  approximation  to  similarity  of  form. 

7.  Iso-thermal  {dtp/xij,  heat).  Of  equal  degrees  of  heat,  as  applied 
to  Ihies  of  equal  teinpcratuie  in  physical  geography.  Lines  drawn 
through  places  having  the  same  summer  and  the  same  winter  are  de- 
nominated iso-theral  (Oipos,  summer)  and  iso-cheimal  (xeTpa,  winter) 
lines. 

8.  Iso-tropous  (rpoiri),  a turning).  Equally  elastic  in  cvciy 
direction.  This  term  and  an-isotropotis  are  used  by  Engelmann  in 
describing  some  microscopical  observations  on  striped  muscular  tissue. 

ISSUE.  Fonliculus.  An  ulcer  artificially  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a constant  purulent  discharge  from  the  body,  on  the 
principle  of  counter-irritation. 

Issue-peas.  Round  bodies,  as  peas  or  Curaqoa  oranges,  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  irritation  in  a wound  of  the  skin  which  is 
called  an  issue. 

I'STHMUS  (lafi/uos).  A small  strip  of  land,  situated  between  two 
seas,  es])ecially  that  of  Corinth.  Hence  we  have — 

1.  Isthmus  of  the  fauces.  The  space  included  between  the  soft  palate 
and  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

2.  Isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  A transverse  cord  which  connects 
the  two  lobes  composing  the  thyroid  body. 
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3.  Isthmus  Vieussenii.  The  isthmus  of  Vieussens;  the  ridge  sur- 
rounding the  oval  fossa,  or  remains  of  the  foramen  ovale,  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

4.  Isthmitis.  Inflammation  of  the  isthmus,  fauces,  or  throat.  Par- 
isthmilis  or  paristhmia  (-jraud,  about)  denotes  inflammation  about  the 
throat. 

ITALIAN  JUICE.  Spanish  juice.  Tlie  Extractum  Glycyirhizaj, 
or  extract  of  liouorice.  The  specific  names  .ire  derived  from  the  coun- 
tries from  whicn  it  is  imported. 

ITCH.  An  irritiition  of  the  skin,  termed  psora  by  the  Greeks,  and 
scabies  by  the  Latins.  Strictly,  it  is  an  ekzema  excited  by  the  presence 
of  the  acarus  humanus,  or  acarus  scahiei,  in  the  cuticle. 

Itch-insect.  The  Ac.irus  scabici,  a very  minute  animalcule,  found  in 
or  near  the  pustules  of  the  itch  ; they  are  calleil  ivheal-worms  in  man, 
and  resemble  the  mites  of  cheese,  &c.  See  Acarus  Scatnei. 

I'TER.  A pa88,age  of  communication  between  two  or  more  parts. 

1.  Iter  ad  infimdibulum.  The  passage  of  communication  between 
I the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  and  the  infundibulum.  It  is  also 

termed  foramen  commune  anterins. 

2.  Iter  a potato  ad  aurem.  The  passage  from  the  palate  to  the  ear, 
or  the  Eustachian  tube. 

3.  Iter  a tertio  ad  ipiartum  ventriculum.  Tlie  pass.ige  between  the 
I third  .ind  fourth  ventricles  of  the  bmin,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
I aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

I'VORY.  A modification  of  dentine,  observed  in  the  tusks  of  the 
I proboscidian  pachyderms.  It  exhibits,  on  transverse  fractures  or  scc- 
I tions,  strias  proceeding  in  the  arc  of  a circle  from  the  centre  to  the 
tl  circumference,  in  opposite  directions,  and  forming  by  their  decussations 

5 curvilinear  lozenges. 

IVORY-BLACK.  Animal  charcoal.  The  residue  of  heated 
19  bones  ; a mixture  of  charcoal  and  phosphate  of  lime. 


J. 


JABORANDI.  A Brazilian  drug  obtained  from  Pilocarpus  pin- 
natus.  The  term  is  applied  in  Bnizil  to  a class  of  remedies  possessed 
of  sudorific,  stimuhint,  and  sialogogue  properties.  See  Pilocarpine. 

JACOB  S MEMBRANE.  The  thin  external  membrane  of  the  eye 
which  sepai-ates  the  choroid  coat  from  the  retina. 

JACOBSON’S  NERVE.  Another  mime  for  the  tympanic  branch 
described  by  Jacobson.  ’ 

JACTITA'TION  (jactitare,  freq.  of  jactare,  to  throw).  Nervous 
twitching  of  the  limbs,  occurring  in  febrile  diseases. 

JA'GGARY.  A coarse,  dai^  kind  of  sugar  procured  from  the  juice 
of  the  spadi.x  of  Sayucrus  saccharifer,  or  Gomuto-palm. 

JA'LAPA.  Jalap;  the  dried  tuberculcs  of  Krogonium  purqa,  or 
true  .lalap-plant,  growing  in  Mexico,  and  named  from  the  city  Xalapa. 
•fatapm  is  resin  of  jalap  deprived  of  colour  by  animal  charcoal. 
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JAPAN  EARTH.  The  Catechu  extractum,  procured  from  the 
Ac.acia  catechu,  or  Khair-tree.  It  is  also  called  terra  japonica,  from 
its  being  supposed  to  be  a mineral  production  ; dark  catechu,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  pale  kind  ; Bengal  cutch,  in  distinction  from  that  of 
Bombay  ; Gummi  Lycium  (?),  &c. 

JAPANESE  WAX.  Chinese  wax.  A vegetable  wax,  produced  by 
Rhus  succedaneum,  and  employed  in  pharmacy  as  a substitute  for  bees’- 
wax. 

JARGO'NIUM.  A metal  discovered,  in  1809,  in  combination  with 
the  zircon  or  jargon  of  Ceylon. 

JATROPHA  MA'NIHOT.  Janipha  Manihot.  The  Cassava  or 
Tapioca-plant,  from  the  tuberous  root  of  which  is  prepared  a fecula 
called  tapioca.  The  pulp,  when  dried  and  baked  into  cakes,  constitutes 
cassava,  or  cassada-bread. 

JAUNDICE.  A disease  proceeding  from  obstruction  of  the  liver, 
and  characterized  by  a yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  &c.  The  term  is 
most  probably  a corruption  of  the  French  word  jaunisse,  yellowness, 
from  jaune,  yellow.  See  Icterus. 

JAW.  The  bone  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are  fi.xed  ; also 
the  bone  with  its  teeth  and  investments.  The  term  is  suggested  by  the 
words  chaw  or  chew,  and  the  French  y’oue,  the  cheek. 

JE'CUR  (Genitive, yecoris,  also yectnom,  and_;oci?2oris).  The  liver. 
Cicero  says,  “Cerebrum,  cor,  pulmones,  jecur;  hasc  sunt  domicilia vitas.” 

1.  Jecur  lardaceuin.  Lardaceous  liver;  waxy  liver;  amyloid  disease 
of  the  liver.  Such  cases  have  been  described  under  the  term,  Scrofulous 
disease  of  the  liver. 

2.  Jecur  adiposum.  Foie  gras.  Fatty  liver. 

JEJU'NUM  (jejicnus,  hungry).  The  upper  two-fifths  of  the  small 
intestine,  so  named  from  this  portion  being  generally  found  empty  aitet 
death.  Jejuniuni  jejtmitas  both  denote  a fasting. 

JELLY.  A soft,  tremulous,  viscous  or  glutinous  substance — the 
solution  of  gelatin,  when  cold. 

1.  Animcd  jelly , or  gelatin,  is  extracted  by  boiling  from  the  skin, 
membi-anes,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones  of  animals.  See  Gelatin. 

2.  VegetMe  jelly  is  procured  from  the  recently  expressed  juices  of 
certain  fruits,  as  the  currant ; and  consists  of  mucilage,  or  some  modi- 
fication of  gum  and  vegetable  acid. 

JERVIN.  Jervia.  A base  discovered  in  the  rhizome  of  Veraimm 
album,  and  named  from  jerva,  the  Spanish  term  for  a poison  obtained 
from  this  rhizome. 

JESUITS’  BARK.  A term  formerly  applied  promiscuously  to  the 
several  kinds  of  bark.  See  Cinchona. 

JOINT.  Arthrosis.  An  articulation,  or  the  mode  by  which  bones 
are  connected  with  one  another. 

1.  A perfect  joint  is  that  in  which  the  opposed  surfaces,  which  move 
upon  each  other,  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  are  contained  in  a sort 
of  sac,  which  lines  the  cartilage  and  the  side-walls  of  the  joint;  and 
which,  from  its  secreting  synovia,  is  called  a synovial  membrane. 

2.  An  imperfect  joint  is  that  in  which  the  conjoined  levers — bones 
or  cartilages — present  no  smooth  surfaces,  capable  of  rotatory  motion) 
to  each  other,  but  arc  connected  by  continuous  cartilages  or  ligaments, 
and  have  so  much  mobility  only  as  is  permitted  by  the  flexibility  of  tne 
joining  substances.  Sec  Artiezdation. 
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JOINT-EVIL.  The  elephantiasis  nodosa,  in  which  the  joints  are 
rendered  conspicuous  by  their  prominence. 

JUG  A'LE,  OS  {jugalis,  yoked  together).  Os  malcB  ; os  zygomaticum. 
The  zygoma,  or  arch  formed  by  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  temporal 
and  cheek-bones.  See  Zygoma. 

JUGA'LES  {jugalis,  yoked  together).  A designation  of  the  super- 
ficial, temporal  or  zygomatic,  nerves,  given  off  from  the  facial. 

JU'GULUM  {jicngere,  to  join).  Jugidus.  By  this  term  Celsus 
^ denotes  the  collar-bone.  Usually,  however,  it  is  applied  to  tlie  hollow 
ij  part  of  the  neck  above  the  collar-bone  ; the  throat,  or  anterior  part  of 
j the  neck,  where  the  windpipe  is  situated.  The  term ya</«^/ar,  belonging 
ii  to  the  throat  or  neck,  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  principal  veins  of  the 
4'  neck — the  external,  and  the  internal. 

b Jugulum,  yedi  iugnliis,  signifies  the  fore  part  of  the  throat.  GtUtur 
U is  more  general  than  jugiduni,  and  denotes  both  the  outside  and  the 
)|  inside  of  the  throat.  It  is  said  to  come  from  giUta,  because  whatever 
1^  liquor  is  drunk  passes  through  it  drop  by  drop.  Larynx  indicates  the 
t upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  neck  ; jiigulus  rather  the  lower  and  anterior 
^part.”— SeZ.  e Prcescript. 


JU'GUM.  The  Latin  term  for  a yoke,  and  hence  applied  to  each 
pair  of  opposite  leaflets  on  the  petiole  of  a pinnate  leaf.  Thus  a leaf 
with  one  pair  is  called  tmijugal ; with  two  pairs,  hijngal,  &c. 

Jtiga  in  umbelliferous  plants.  The  term  juga  also  signifies  ridges, 
rand  is  hence  applied  to  the  elevated  portions  by  which  the  carpels  of 
li  umbelliferous  plants  are  traversed  ; of  these  juga,  five  are  called  pri- 
,\mary,  and  four,  alternating  with  them,  secondary. 

Ij  JUGUM  PENIS.  An  instrument  for  compressing  some  part  of  the 
urethra,  to  prevent  dribbling  in  cases  of  incontinence  of  urine. 

JULE'PUM.  A Julep;  a term  whicli,  in  former  pharmacopoeias, 
expressed  what  is  now  understood  by  mistura.  The  term  julep  or 
julapium  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  denotes  literally  a sweet  medicated 
drink. 

Tl!  JUNI'PERUS  COMMU'NIS.  Common  Juniper;  a plant  of  the 
Keypress  tribe  of  the  Conifer®,  which  yields  the  fruit  called 
K berries,  and  from  which  the  oil  of  juniper  is  obtained.  See  Savin. 

't  JU'PITER.  The  .ancient  chemical  name  of  tin,  which  was  supposed 
1 1 to  be  under  the  control  of  that  planet. 

(I  JURISPRU'DENCE,  MEDICAL.  Forensic  medicine ; the  science 
4 which  treats  of  legal  proceedings  in  reference  to  medicine. 

'■!  JUS.  Broth  ; potage ; gi'avy ; gruel.  The  term  jusculum  is  a 
0 diminutive  of  jus,  and  denotes  the  same  thing ; coactuni  is 

. jelly.  Jus  bovillum  is  beef-tea ; jus  ovillum,  mutton-broth,  &c. 

'1  JUVA'NTIA  (juvare,  to  assist).  Sub.  medicamenta.  Medicines 
d which  assist  or  relieve  diseases. 

iJUZAM,  or  JUDAM.  Terms  by  which  the  Arabians  designated 
Elephantiasis  Gr®corum ; it  is  still  called,  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  Dsjud- 
■ dam,  and  Madsjuddam,  according  to  Niebuhr. 
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K.  Upon  the  use  of  the  initial  letter  K,  instead  of  C,  in  many  compound 
words,  especially  in  those  commencing  with  KaKot,  Kara,  and  KupaXtt, 
see  some  remarks  in  the  Preface  of  this  work,  par.  1. 

KACHjE'MIA  ((fa/cds,  bad,  aT/ua,  blood).  A faulty  or  morbid  ; 
condition  of  the  blood. 

KACHE'XIA  from  kuki)  a bad  habit).  A bad  ; 

habit  of  body  ; the  name  either  of  an  individual  disease  or  of  a class  off 
diseases.  The  latter  are  denominated  by  Sagar  kakochyviuB,  or  faulty 
chymifications. 

Kachexia,  supra-renal.  This  disease,  known  also  as  supra-renal 
melas7iui  and  morbus  Addisoni,  is  a form  of  kachexia  characterized,  like 
leucocythsemia,  by  a combination  of  the  anaemic  and  kachectic  states  and  . 
other  diseased  conditions. 

KAKOCHROI'A  {KaKti  -x^poiii,  a bad  colour).  A term  used  by 
Galen  to  denote  a bad  colour  or  complexion.  Hippocrates  applies  the  : 
adjective  terra  KuKo^poos  to  a person  of  bad  complexion. 

KAKO-CHY'MIA  (KOKoxapia,  from  kokos,  bad,  \vp6s,  juice).. 
Literally,  badness  of  juices ; a vitiated  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body 
especially  of  the  blood  {Galen).  1.  Mal-assimilation ; faulty  chymi-- 
fication  ; faulty  digestion,  conversion  and  appropriation  of  nutriment. . 
2.  A morbid  condition  of  the  skin,  due  to  an  unhealthy  state  of  the< 
fluids. 

KA'KODYL  (ffaKtoitjv,  ill-smelling,  DXi;,  matter).  Cadet's  Fuming  <: 
Liquid,  or  Alkarsin.  An  oi-ganic  compound,  supposed  to  consist  of : 
two  equivalents  of  methyl  and  one  of  arsenic,  and,  in  modem  nomen- 
clature, called  arsen-dimethyl. 

KAKOE'THES  {KoKonOijs,  from  kokov,  evil,  ijdos,  habit).  Lite-’ 
rally,  of  evil  habits ; a term  employed  by  Hippocrates  to  denote  mcdig-' 
nant  sores,  fevew,  &c. ; and  by  Celsus,  tlie  early  stage  of  cancer,' 
which  alone  is  curable  : “ tolli  nihil,  nisi  cacoethes,  potest.” 

KAKOPLA'STIC  {kukos,  bad,  irXaariKO':,  fit  for  moulding).  A 
term  applied  to  the  exsuded  matter  of  inflammation,  which  produces  • 
new  or  heterologous  formations.  Exsudation  is  distinguished  by  Bennett 
into  simple,  tuberculous,  and  cancerous. 

KAKO'PL  ATYL.  The  radical  of  a series  of  compounds,  derived 
from  kakodyl,  containing  platinum.  It  may  be  represented  as  consisting 
of  protoxide  of  platinum,  water,  and  kakodyl.  See  Kakodyl. 

KAKOTRO'PHIA  {KaKorpoqda,  from  /caK»)  rpofpri,  bad  food). 
Bad  nourishment ; an  ill-nourished  state  of  the  skin. 

K ALL  A term  of  Persian  origin,  denoting  a particular  plant ; hence 
the  word  al-kali,  with  the  article,  originally  signified  the  particular, 
residuum  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  that  plant ; the  term  was  ■ 
then  used  for  potassa  : thus,  kali  vitriolatum  is  an  old  name  for  sulphate 
of  potassa  ; kali purum  for  potassa  fusa  ; calx  cum  kali  puro  for  potassa 
cum  rjilcc 

KALI'GENOUS  METALS.  The  true  alkaline  metals,  potassium 
and  sodium,  tho  radic.als  of  the  alkalies  potash  and  soda. 
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KA'LIUM.  A synonym  for  potassium,  the  basis  of  potash. 

KA'MALA.  A powder  consisting  of  the  minute  glands  which 
cover  the  capsules  of  Rottlera  tinctoria.  Imported  from  India. 

KA'OLIN.  A clay,  constituting  the  insoluble  residue  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  felspar  of  granite,  a necessary  ingredient  of  all  true 
porcelain. 

KA'SSU.  A black  astringent  extract,  prepared  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Areca  Catechu  ; it  occurs  mixed  with  paddy-husks.  It  is  imported 
from  Ceylon  in  circular  flat  c.akes. 

KATAKAU'SIS  (KaT«Kau(Tis,  a burning).  General  combustibility 
of  the  body.  By  the  term  katalcuuma,  Hippociutes  denoted  a burn  or 
a blister  from  burning.  See  Caitsis  ; Cauma. 

KATAKLY'SMUS  (««TaK\u(ruds,  a flood).  The  name  given  by 
the  Ancients  to  the  cold  douche  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or 
to  the  back  opposite  to  the  stomach. 

KATALE'PSIS  (s-aTdXi|»//ts,  a sudden  grasping).  Hysteria  cata- 
leptica.  Catalepsy ; a sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  during  which 
the  limbs  remain  in  any  position  in  which  they  arc  placed, liowever 
painful  or  fatiguing.  It  is  closely  .allied  to  ecstasy,  or  the  ecstatic 
trance. 

K AT  ALE'PTIC A (K’aTaXTi'TTTiKov,  able  to  keep  down  or  check). 
Agents  which  induce  a k.ataleptic  condition,  as  Indian  hemp. 

KATA'LYSIS  (\aT«\uJis,  a dissolving).  Decomposition  by  con- 
tact. A body  in  wliich  the  katalytic  force  resides  resolves  others  into 
new  compounds,  merely  by  contact  with  them,  or  by  an  action  of  pre- 
sence,  as  it  has  been  termed,  without  gaining  or  losing  anything  itself, 
as  in  the  formation  of  ether  from  alcohol  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  body  which  determines  changes  in  another  is  called  the  katalytic 
agent.  Such  an  .agent  is  the  gastric  juice. 

For  another  interesting  application  of  this  term  to  the  Disc.ascsof  the 
Nervous  System,  by  hlarshall  Hall,  see  Erethism  .and  Katalysis. 

KA  l’ALY'TICS  (saTuXoais,  a dissolving).  A term  applied  to  sub- 
stances which,  though  foreign  to  the  composition  of  the  blood,  possess 
the  power  of  destroying  or  counteracting  noxious  matters  existing  in  it. 
See  liestoratkres. 

KATAME'NIA  (KaTapnvtos,  monthly,  from  /urji/,  a month). 
Menses.  The  monthly  uterine  discharge.  The  term  epimenia  was 
used  by  Aretseiis  in  a similar  sense.  See  Menstrua. 

KATAPA'SMA  (KOTuTracr/uo,  from  KaTairaaaiiv,  to  besprinkle). 
A dry  powder  compounded  of  several  ingredients,  employed  by  the 
Ancients  to  sprinkle  upon  ulcers,  to  absorb  perspii-ation,  &c. 

KATA'PHORA  (KttTa<pof)d,  a bringing  down).  The  coma  somno- 
Icntuin  of  many  writers;  a variety  of  lethargy,  attended  with  short 
remissions,  or  intervals  of  imperfect  waking,  sensation,  and  speech. 

KATAPLA'SMA  (KaTdtrXaajua,  that  which  is  spread  or  sme.ared). 
A poultice ; a moist  substance  for  spre.ading  over  a part  of  the 
body. 

K ATAPO'TIUAI  {KaTairoriov,  that  which  can  be  gulped  down  or 
swallowed).  A pill,  or  medicine,  to  be  swallowed  without  chewing. 

KA'TARACT  (h«TnppdKTi)s,  adject.,  down-rushing).  An  opacity 
of  the  crystalline  lens  or  of  its  c.apsulc,  or  of  both.  The  term  is  sug- 
gestive of  a veil  falling  over  the  eye,  and  destroying  or  confounding 
vision.  Kataract  admits  of  the  following  varieties  : — 
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1.  Capsular.  Opacity  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  If  the  lens  is  also 
affected,  the  kataract  is  called  capsulo-lenticular. 

2.  Centralis.  Opacity  of  the  central  portion  of  the  lens  or  capsule. 

3.  Dura,  caseosa,  gelatinosa,Jluida,  lactea,  &c.  Distinctions  founded 
on  the  particular  consistence  of  the  kataract.  In  the  Jluida-dura  variety, 
there  is  a hard,  opaque  nucleus  with  fluid  circumference  of  the  lens. 

In  the  gypseous  variety,  the  capsule  is  converted  into  a chalky  or  bony 
substance. 

4.  Lenticular.  Simple  opacity  of  the  lens,  of  various  consistence,  as 
indicated  in  the  last  paragra,ph. 

5.  Lymphatic.  False  kataract  occasioned  by  eflFusion  of  lymph  into 
the  pupil. 

6.  Mannoracea,  fenestrata,  punctata,  stellata,  striata,  variegala, 
dimidiata,  &c.  Distinctions  drawn  from  the  different  appearances  of 
kataract,  as  marbled,  latticed,  dotted,  starry,  streaky,  variegated,  half- 
kataract,  &c.,  respectively. 

7.  Memhranacea.  False  kataract  occasioned  by  effusion  of  lymph 
into  the  pupil,  obstructing  the  aperture,  as  if  closed  by  a membrane. 

8.  Pyramidalis.  False  kataract,  in  which  the  effused  lymph  i 
projects  through  the  pupil,  in  a conical  form,  into  the  anterior  I 
chamber. 

9.  Siliquosa,  or  siliquata  arida.  Kataract  with  a shrivelled  and  ; i 
opaque  capsule,  resembling  the  siliqua  or  seed-vessel  of  certain  cruci- 
ferous plants. 

10.  Trabecularis.  7’ra6cc«Zar,  fibrinous  kataract,  formed  bya“tra-  • i 
hecula,”  or  bar  of  coagulable  lymph  extending  across  the  pupil. 

11.  Pigmentosa.  kataract  occasioned  by  the  deposition  of  the  : 

pigment,  or  colouring  matter,  of  the  uvea  upon  the  capsule  of  the  : 
lens. 

KATARRHUS  (/caTappoov,  a running  down).  Katarrh.  Afebrile  : 
affection  complicated  with  inflammation  of  one  or  other  of  the  mucous  t 
membranes.  If  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and 
nostrils,  it  is  termed  koryza,  or  “ cold  in  the  head as  it  affects  the 
uterus  and  its  cervix,  or  the  vagina,  it  is  called  leucorrhcea ; if  it  extends  - 
to  the  bronchial  tubes,  it  constitutes  6ro«cAtfis ; if  it  attacks  the  tonsils, 
it  is  called  aniiaditis ; as  it  affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  it  is  katarrhus  vesicce ; if  the  frontal  sinuses  suffer,  it  is 
gravedo. 

1 . Katarrhus  senilis.  A peculiar  and  severe  form  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis, occurring  in  old  people. 

2.  Katarrhtis  cbsHvus.  Hay -fever,  or  hay-asthma. 

KATA-STAGMUS  {KaraaTaygos,  a dropping  or  running  down). 

A term  applied  by  the  later  Greek  physicians  to  a deflu.\ion  from  the 
fauces  and  thorax. 

KATA-STALTIC  (/caraoTaXTiKo'y,  fitted  for  checking).  Kathodic. 

.A  term  applied  by  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  Diastaltic  Nervous  System,  to 
the  direction  of  the  nervous  influence  from  above  dotenwards.  (See 
Anastaltic.)  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  process  of  checking 
evacuations  by  means  of  astringent  or  styptic  substances. 

KATA'STASIS  (Ka-rdo-Tacris,  from  Kaf)i<7T);/u‘)  to  set  in  order).  A 
Greek  term  denoting,  a settling,  appointing,  or  ordaining,  and  appliM, 
in  medical  use,  to  a state,  condition,  or  constitution  of  the  body,  of  tnc 
seasons,  &c.,  as  definitely  established. 
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KATHjERE'TIC A (^KadaipETiKov,  fit  for  pulling  down).  A class 
of  caustics,  which  are  milder  in  their  operation  than  the  escharotics. 
Such  arc  iodine,  .alum,  creosote,  &c. 

KA'THARISM  (Kadapia-pov,  cle.ansing).  A term  introduced  by- 
Mr.  Tomlinson  to  denote  the  rendering  of  nuclei  chemically  cleau. 
See  Nucleus,  hi  Chemistry. 

KATHA'RSIS  (/cdfiafxrtt,  a clearing  off  of  humors,  a discharge,  an 
evacuation  ; from  KuOaipm,  to  purge).  Purgation.  Greek  term 
synonymous  with  alvus  sohita.,  ventris  resolutio,  &c.  Hippocrates  has 
Kaddptreis  tpppuoi,  monthly  cleansings,  or  catamenia. 

KATHA'RTICS  (KaOupriKos,  fit  for  cleansing  or  purifying). 
Medicines  which  produce  alvine  evacuations : these  are  termed 

laxative,  when  mild ; purgative,  when  active ; and  drastic,  when  very 
violent. 

KATHA'RTIN  (uadaipu),  to  purge).  The  .active  principle  of  the 
various  species  of  Cassia  which  are  used  under  the  name  oe/ma.  A 
new  subst.ance,  katharlo-mannite,  is  a secondary  product. 

KATHA'RTOCARPUS  (/cafiaipto,  to  purge,  Kapiros,  fruit).  A 
genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  of  which  the  species  fidula,  commonly 
called  Purging  Cassia,  or  Pudding  Pipe-tree,  yields  a pulp  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  Electuarium  Cassias  and  the  Confectio 
Senna;  of  the  British  Pliarmacopoeia. 

KATHE'TER  (»ca0ETij/o,  anything  put  down  or  let  into).  A tube 
which  is  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dr.awing  off  the  urine. 

Katheter,  nasal.  An  instrument,  invented  by  M.  Gensoul,  of  Lyons, 
for  opening  tlie  pass.age  of  the  ductus  ad  nasuiii. 

KA'THODE  (kuto,  downwards,  oSds,  a way).  A term  applied  by 
iF.araday  to  that  part  of  the  surface  of  a decomposing  body  at  wnich  the 
lelcctric  current  goes  down  or  out — the  way  in  whiclr  the  sun  sets — the 
part  immediately  touching  the  negative  pole.  See  Anode. 

KATHO'LICON  (Kado\(/<dv,  general).  Sub.  (pdppaKov,  a me- 
dicine. A panacea,  or  general  remedy. 

RATION  (kutiov,  that  wliich  goes  down).  A term  applied  by 
Faraday  to  the  body  which  passes  to  the  negative  |)ole — to  the  Kathode 
of  the  decomposing  body — as  it  is  separated  by  electricity'.  It  is,  in 
lother  phraseology,  the  electro-positive  body.  See  Anion. 

, KA'TOCMUS  (n'oto)(os,  holding  fast).  A species  of  catalepsy,  in 
favliich  the  body  is  held  fast  in  an  erc(;t  posture. 

KATO-KATIIA'RTIC  {Karw,  downward,  KadapriKos,  erving  to 
■purge).  A medicine  that  pui^es  downward,  or  by  alvine  dis- 
J [Charges. 

KATO'PTRIC  TEST  (icrtTOTCTpi/cds,  of  a mirror,  reflexive;  Lat., 

1 ispecularis).  A mode  of  examining  the  eye,  in  c.ascs  of  Kataract,  by 
d ithe  reflexion  of  light,  as  proposed  by  M.  S.ansou. 

. KATO'TICA.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  class  Ekhritica  of  Mason 
, Good,  comprising  diseases  of  the  internal  surface,  .as  distinguislied  from 
Sthe  Akrotica.  The  term  is  perhaps  incorrectly  written  for 
rifaToiTrtTa,  the  lowest  parts. 

1 KEEIj.  Carina.  A terra  applied  to  the  two  lower  petals  of  a 
;<p.apilionaceous  corolla,  which  cohere  by  their  lower  m.argin,  so  as  to 
• present  a keeled  appctirance.  Fancy  predominates  in  tliis  form  of 
••  corolla  : it  further  comprises  a sta7idard  and  a pair  of  wings. 
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KE'LIS  (ki)Xi's,  <1  stain  or  spot).  A tubercular  disease  of  the  skin, 
named  from  the  singularly  cicatrix-like  appearance  which  the  disease 
so  frequently  presents.  As  it  occurs  in  the  sound  skin,  it  is  termed 
kelis  vera,  or  true  kelis  ; as  it  occurs  in  a cicatrix  left  hy  some  previous 
injury  to  the  skin,  as  a hum  or  ulcer,  it  is  called  kelis  sjmria,  or  false 
kelis.  Alibert  termed  this  disease  cancroide,  from  its  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a ciwh;  Rayer  and  Gibert  call  it  ckeloide,  from  the  likeness 
which  the  prolongations  of  the  tumor  hear  to  the  claw  of  the  crab. 
See  Cheloid  Tumor. 

KE'LOID  (K»jX/y,  a stain  or  spot,  iiSos,  likeness).  An  adjective 
term  denoting  kelis-like,  and  intended  to  express  “ a flattish  raised 
patch  of  integument,  resembling  the  shell  of  a tortoise.”  But,  in  this 
case,  the  etymology  is  different  (see  Cheloid).  Two  kinds  of  keloid 
have  been  described,  viz.,  true  keloid,  or  kelis,  a primary  form  of  dis- 
ease ; and  false  keloid,  or  the  keloid  of  cicatrices.  How  can  an  adjec- 
tive, or,  what  is  worse  in  these  cases,  a pair  of  adjectives, />er  se,  specify  a 
disease  ? See  Cancroid. 

KELP.  Varec.  A semi-fused  saline  ash  obtained  from  the  incinera- 
tion of  sea-weeds.  See  Barilla. 

KEPHALA'LGIA  (xsipaXu,  the  head,  dXyos,  pain).  A term 
used  hy  Hippocrates  for  pain  of  the  head  or  head-ache.  Aretaeus  uses 
the  word  Kephadeea  (KicpaXaia)  for  an  invetei-ate  kind  of  head-ache. 
The  term  Kephalodyne  (oSuvti,  pain)  has  also  been  employed  in  the 
same  sense.  The  latter  two  words  are  unnecessary. 

KEPHAL-A'NTHIUM  (tet^aX?;,  a head,  dvdos,  a flower).  A 
designation  of  the  capitate  inflorescence  of  a composite  plant. 

KEPHAL-H.ffiM  ATO'MA  (/cEtpnX?;,  the  head,  atpaTou),  to  make 
into  blood).  Sanguineous  tumor  of  the  scalp  occun'ing  in  newly-bom 
infants,  either  from  contusion  of  the  head  from  pressure  in  its  passaee, 
or  from  bruising  occasioned  hy  obstetric  instruments.  It  is  usually 
sid)-aponeurotic,  rarely  suh-pericranial. 

KE'PHALIC  {KtcpaXiKos,  of  or  for  the  head).  A term  applied  to  a 
remedy  for  disorder  of  the  head;  to  the  anterior  vein  of  the  arm,  formerly 
opened  in  disorder  of  the  he.id,  &c. 

KEPHALl'TIS  (fcttpaXu,  the  head,  and  -ilis,  denoting  inflam- 
mation). Inflammation  of  the  head.  But,  if  hy  this  word  is  meant 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  proper  term  is  enhephalilis, 

KE'PHALO-GE'NESIS  («£(paX»;,  the  head,  yivtait,  creation). 
The  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the  brain.  JEnkephalogenesis  would 
he  a better  term. 

KEPHALO'MA  ((ct^aXi;, the  head).  Medullary  tumor;  amorhid 
product,  resembling  brain,  sometimes  called  enkephaloid  or  cerebriform 
tumor,  medullary  sarcoma,  fungus  hsematodes,  &c.  It  is  a species  of 
carcinoma  (karkinoma),  and  comprises  the  varieties,  vascular  sarcoma 
and  medullary  sarcoma. 

KE'PHALO-PHARYNGE'US  («£(/)aX»J,  the  head,  (papiiy^,  the 
pharynx).  A designation  of  the  constrictor  superior  muscle,  from  its 
arising  from  the  base  of  the  skull. 

KE'PHALOSTAT  (kci/hzXv,  the  head,  Vo-tij/ui,  to  make  to  stand). 
A head-rest ; an  apparatus  for  securing  immobility  of  the  head  during 
ophthalmic  operations.  , , 

KEPHALOTRl'PSY  (Kc<pa\p,  the  head,  x/u'/So),  to  rub  or  cnish). 
An  operation  for  crashing  and  diminishing  all  the  bones  of  the  he-ad 
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and  face,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  kepha^otrihe,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  foetus  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition. 

KERATI'TIS  ((Cf'pas,  a horn — the  cornea).  Corneilis.  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  keras  or  cornea,  occasionally  a consequence  of 
neglected  injury.  Keratitis  interior  lonya  is  chronic  interstitial  keratitis, 
and  is  tlie  result  of  inherited  constitutional  syphilis;  keratitis  suppu- 
rans  is  keratitis  with  suppuration,  also  called  oni/a'.  See  Cornea  and 


Comeitis. 

KE'RATO-CELE  (nipas,  a hoi-n — the  cornea,  k»)\u,  a tumor). 
Hernia  cornecB.  Hernia  of  the  cornea,  caused  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  through  an  opening  in  tliat  tunic. 

KE'RATO-GLOSSUS  (nipas,  ntpuros,  cornea,  yXweraa,  the 
tongue).  A muscle  running  from  one  of  the  cornua  of  the  os  byoi'des 
to  the  tongue.  See  Hyo-glossus. 

KE'RA'TO-HYAL  (»ff/oas,  M-paros.  a horn — the  horn  or  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  byoVdes,  the  hyoid  bone).  A teim  applied  by 
Owen  to  the  lower  and  larger  of  the  two  principal  parts  of  the  cornu 
of  the  hyoi'd  bone — -to  the  lower  division  of  tlie  " haemapophysis’’  of  the 
“ hfemal  arch.”  See  Vertebra. 

KE'R  ATO-IRl'TIS  (/cf'pas,  KtpaTot,  a horn — the  cornea).  Aqtio- 
capsulitis.  Inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous  humor. 

KERATO-NY'XIS  (ntpas,  niparos,  a horn — the  cornea;  vujit,  a 
puncturing).  A term  employed  in  Germany  to  denote  the  operation  of 
couching,  performed  by  introducing  the  needle  through  the  cornea;  it 
•H  is  called  the  operation  by  solution.  When  the  opaque  lens  is,  by  this 
means,  merely  turned,  presenting  its  anterior  and  posterior  surface  in 
•1  the  horizontal  position,  the  term  reclinaiion  is  adopted. 

H KE'RATO-TOME  (\tpav,  tlie  cornea,  Ttpiao,  to  cut).  An  instru- 
t ment  for  dividing  the  transparent  cornea  in  the  opeiation  for  kataract 
( by  extraction. 

•I  KE'RION  (Kiipiov,  a honey-comb).  Another  name  for  /hmts,  com- 
[.  monly  called  crusted  or  honeycomb  ringworm,  the  viscous  secretion  of 
>1  the  follicles  resembling  honey,  and  thus  suggesting  the  idea  of  a honey- 
X comb.  It  is  considered  as  allied  to  tinea  tonsurans.  The  disease  has 
1 also  been  called  ptXtKtipis,  melikeris.  The  ax<"P,  acbor,  was  of  the 
s same  kind,  but  less  virulent. 

I KERMES,  ANIMAL.  Coccus  Jlicis  ; a hemipterous  insect,  found 
i upon  the  Quercus  ilex,  and  formerly  used  for  dyeing  scarlet ; cloth  so 
I dyed  was  called  coccinum,  and  pereons  wearing  this  cloth  were  termed 
il  by  the  Romans  coccinati.  The  drug  was  termed  grana  kermes,  from  the 
n resemblance  of  the  dried  insects  to  grains  or  seeds. 

1 KERMES,  MINERAL.  Formerly  called  Panacea  GlaiAeriana ; 
3 red  sulphuret  of  antimony,  named  from  its  resemblance,  in  colour,  to 
i the  insect  kermes.  See  Antimony. 

( KEROSENE  OIL  ( Ki;pds,  wax).  Keroselene.  A liquid  hydro- 

> carbon,  or  oil  extracted  from  bituminous  coal.  It  is  used  as  an  anresthetic. 
1 KETONES.  The  name  applied  in  or.;anic  chemistry  to  a class  of 

> bodies  obtained  by  submitting  certain  salts  of  the  flitty  acids,  as  acetic 
. acid,  to  dry  distillation.  Acetone  is  one  of  the  best  known  ketones, 

and  its  mode  of  formation  will  represent  that  of  the  rest  of  these 
: bodies. 

1 KHEESAII.  The  Indian  flesh-glove,  m.ade  of  goat-hair,  and  em- 
- ployed  as  a rubber  in  friction  of  the  skin. 
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KIBE.  Pernio  exiilceratus.  A cliap  or  opening  (in  the  continuity 
of  the_  skin).  Chilblain,  accompanied  with  ulceration  ; a broken 
chilblain. 

KIDNEY,  COARSE.  The  name  given  to  a stage  in  the  disease 
called  A i/juminuria  or  granular  disease  of  the  kidney,  in  which  the 
organ  is  large  and  dark,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  high,  and 
it  is  loaded  with  urates. 

KIDNEY,  GOUTY.  A term  applied  by  Dr.  Todd  to  the  kidney 
when  affected  by  chronic  desquamative  nephritis,  as  being  frequently 
a consequence  of  chronic  gout.  This  is  a chronic  form  of  Bright’s 
Disease. 

KIDNEYS.  Penes.  Two  glandular  bodies  situated  in  the  lumbar 
regions,  and  consisting  of  a cortical  or  external,  and  a Ivhvlar  or  medul- 
lary substance.  See  Casts,  Renal. 

KINESI'PATHY  (kivIcu,  to  move,  irdflov,  disease).  A mode  of 
treating  disease  by  gymnastic  or  exercise, — called  also  the  movement- 
cure. — Dungtison. 

KING’S  EVIL.  Morbus  Regis.  A scrofulous  disease,  the  curing 
of  which  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  king  of  England,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  practice  was  called  touching  far 
the  evil.  It  was  discontinued  by  George  I.,  in  1714. 

KING’S  YELLOW.  A paint,  of  which  the  colouring  principle  is 
orpiment,  or  the  sesqui-sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

KINGDOM.  A term  denoting  any  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
nature ; thus  we  have  the  organic  kingdom,  comprehending  substances 
which  oi’ganize,  and  the  inorganic  kingdom,  comprehending  substances 
which  crystallize. 

KI'NIC  ACID.  Quinie  acid.  An  acid  found  in  the  Cinchona-barks, 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  It  forms  salts  called  kinates, 

1 . Kinone.  Kinoyl.  A product  of  the  decomposition  of  kinic  acid.  It 
combines  with  hydrogen,  forming  green  hydrokinone,  a brilliant  gold- 
green  compound,  surpassing  murexide  in  beauty. 

2.  Kinonic  growp.  Quinonic  group.  One  of  the  groups  of 
organic  bodies  belonging  to  the  Benzoic  series  of  Gerhard’s  system  of 
classification. 

KINO.  The  inspissated  juice  obtained  from  incisions  made  in  the 
trunk  of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium.  Imported  from  Malabar. 

KIRSCH-WASSER.  An  alcoholic  drink,  made  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany  from  the  Machaleb-cherry. 

KLEPTUMA'NIA  (/cXtirTto,  to  steal,  pavia,  madness).  A morbid 
disposition  to  steal,  without  assignable  cause — a form  of  partial  moral 
mania.  But  the  term  should  be  klepsimajiia.  In  fact,  there  exists  a 
Greek  verb,  icXfi/ziiroTsIi/,  to  drink  unfairly,  i.  e.  to  take  back-handers. 

KNEE-JOINT.  A complex  articulation,  consisting  of  an  angular 
ginglymus,  formed  by  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  tibia,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  patella.  The  knee-pan,  or 
patella,  is  the  small  round  bone  at  the  front  of  the  knee-joint. 

KNE'SMOS,  KNE'SIS,  KNESMONE'  (Kvda),  toscrapeor  scratch). 
Greek  terms  denoting  the  irritation  of  itching.  The  last  is  a synonym 
of  psora. 

KNOCK-KNEES.  A deformity  of  the  legs,  in  which  the  kjicM 
knock  together,  forming  the  .apices  of  two  triangles,  the  bases  of  whicn 
would  be  represented,  each  by  a line  drawn  from  the  trochanter  to  the 
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r outer  ankle.  It  is  occasioned  by  a rela.xation  of  the  internal  ligaments 
.1  of  the  knee-joints,  allowing  the  femur  and  the  tibia  to  become  separated, 
il  so  causing  an  angular  obliquity  of  tbe  bones.  See  Genu  valgum. 
u KNOX’S  POWDER.  Eight  parts  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  three 
8 parts  of  chloride  of  lime.  By  adding  a tumbler  of  water  to  an  ounce 
) of  it,  we  obtain  a solution  similar  to  Labarraque’s  solution  of  the 
T chloride  of  lime. 

1 KNUCKLE.  “ Tlie  German  Knochel  is  any  joint  whatsoever  ; nor 
1}  was  our  ‘ knuckle  ’ limited  formerly,  as  now  it  well-nigh  e.vclusively  is, 
at  least  in  regard  of  the  human  body,  to  certain  smaller  joints  of  the 
hand.” — Trench. 

i KO'KKION  {kokkiov,  dim.  of  kokkov,  a kernel ; a pill).  A term 
i indicating  the  use  of  drugs  in  a solid  form  and  of  the  size  of  berries  and 
j seeds.  The  original  coccia  (KOKKia)  were  lentil-seeds — “granula  ervi.” 
r,  The  vulgar  terms  pill-cocky  and  pill-a-cochy  denote  a certain  number  of 
coccia  of  the  compound  colocynth  pill  of  the  Br.  Phannacopoeia,  The 
j plural  neuter  has  been,  however,  corrupted  into  a singular  feminine 
t substantive,  and  accordingly  we  meet  with  the  term  ;oi/.  cochicB. 

] KOBE'  (Kopii)-  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

1.  Kore-morphosis  (poptpuxri^,  formation).  An  operation  for  arti- 
ficial pupil.  This  is  performed  by 

2.  Kore-dialysis  (StdKutrtr,  loosening),  iridodialysis,  or  the  opera- 
tion for  artificial  pupil,  in  which  a portion  of  the  iris  is  separated  from 
its  ciliary  connexions. 

C!  3.  Kor-ectomia  (e»cTo/ut),  e.xcision),  iridcctomia,  or  the  operation  by 
excision. 

4.  Kore-tomia  (xoyutj,  section),  iridotomia,  or  the  operation  by 
•I  incision. 

KO'SSO  or  KOU'SSO.  Kosiri.  Tho  flowers  of  the  Brayera 
anthelmintica,  a Rosaceous  plant  of  Abyssinia,  employed  as  an  anthel- 
(J  mintic  for  the  expulsion  of  tape-worm. 

) KOUMISS.  A vinous  liquid,  made  by  the  Tartars  from  milk, 
!J  principally  from  that  of  mares.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a prepara- 
I tion  made  from  the  milk  of  the  cow. 

'I  KRAME'RIA  TRIA'NDRA.  Rbatany ; a plant  of  the  order 
A PolygalacecB,  imported  from  Peru,  yielding  rhaiany-rool,  the  stypticity 
It  of  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  an  acid  called  krameric 
. acid. 

1 KRE'ASOTE  (^Kpiai,  flesh,  to  preserve).  An  oily,  colour- 

less, transparent  liquid,  a product  of  the  distillation  of  wood  tar,  pos- 
1 sessing  the  properties  of  coagulating  albumen  and  of  preserving  meats 
I from  decomposition. 

I KRE'ATIN  (xpsas,  flesh).  A crystallizable  substance  of  organic 
!•  origin,  obtained  from  muscular  tissue.  By  the  action  of  acids,  it  yields 
I an  alkaline  substance  ciilled  krealinin. 

I KRIEBEL-KRANKHEIT.  The  German  name  of  a disease  which 
' Was  endemic  in  Hesse  .and  Westphalia,  during  a season  of  de.arth,  in 
• 1597.  It  is  arranged  by  Sauvages  under  the  head  of  Erysipelas  pestiletis  ; 

I and  b)'  Sagar,  under  the  genus  Necrosis. 

I KRITHE'  barley).  A small  tubercle  of  the  C3'e-lid,  named 

r by  the  Greeks  from  its  resemblance  to  a grain  of  barley. — Celsus. 

^ KUNDAII-OIL.  An  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Carapa 
> Toulouconna;  also  called  Tallicoonah-oil. 
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KUPFERNICKEL.  False  copper.  The  German  name  for  sul- 
phuret  of  nickel ; in  which  tlie  metal  is  generally  mixed  with  arsenic, 
iron,  and  cobalt.  See  Nickel. 

KYAN’S  PROCESS.  A preservative  process  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kyan,  and  consisting  in  steeping  wood,  cordage,  &c.,  in  a solution  of 
the  chloride  of  mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate. 

KY'ESTEIN  (k'u»)o’(9,  pregnancy,  eo-Oij?)  covering).  The  forma- 
tion upon  the  surface  of  the  urine  of  a film  of  fat,  a peculiar  matter 
resembling  casein,  and  crystals  of  ammonia — magnesian  phosphate.  It 
occurs  in  most  eases  of  pregnancy. 

KYPHO'SIS(^df/)  a being  hump-backed,  Hipp.').  Deformita$ 
angviaris.  Angular  deformity  of  the  spine.  See  Lordosis  and  Sko- 
liosis. 


L. 


LABARRAQUE’S  SOLUTION.  A disinfecting  liquid,  of  which 
chloride  of  soda  is  the  active  ingredient.  It  is  analogous  to  the  well- 
known  bleaching  powder,  chloride  of  lime. 

LABDAKI'SMUS  (XapSaKia-fios).  An  over-partiality  for  the 
use  of  the  lambda  or  labda,  or  letter  1.  Tlie  term  was  .also  used  to  ex- 
press a faulty  pronunciation  of  this  letter,  as  when  the  tongue  is  pressed 
against  the  palate,  and  produces  the  ll  of  the  Spanish,  e.  g.  itamare, 
almost  like  lyamare,  the  Ih  of  the  Portuguese,  or  the  gl  of  the  Italians. 
— Liddell  and  Scott.  See  lotacismns  and  Rhotacismus. 

LA'BDANUM  (\ij5ai/oc,  the  gum  of  the  shrub  \?}Sov).  Ladanum. 
A resinous  substance  which  exudes  from  the  Cistus  creticus,  and  is 
chiefly  used  as  a mild  stimulant  in  external  applications.  It  is  formed 
into  cylindrical  pieces  called  labdanum  in  tortis. 

Labdanum  factitium.  Yellow  wax  and  hog’s  lard,  of  each  six  ounces, 
and  black  burnt  ivory,  four  ounces. 

LABE'LLUM  (dim.  of  labium,  a lip).  A little  lip  ; a term  applied, 
in  botany,  to  the  lip-like  petal  of  Orchidaceous  plants.  It  is  a petal  of 
a corolla  which  is  lower  than  the  others,  and  often  pendulous. 

LA'BIA  (pi.  of  labium,  a lip).  The  lips ; the  two  movable  veils 
which  close  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  anteriorly.  They  are  laterally 
united  by  two  acute  angles,  called  their  commissures. 

1.  Labia  majora.  The  two  large  folds,  constituting  the  external 
orifice  of  the  pudendum  ; also  called  labia  pudendi.  See  rf/o. 

2.  Labia  minora.  The  two  sm.aller  folds,  situated  within  the  labia 
majora,  and  frequently  termed  ngmphcB.  See  Ala. 

3.  Labia  leporina  (leporinus,  from  leptts,  a hare).  The  hare-lip ; a 
division  of  the  lip,  resembling  that  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  hare. 

LABI  A'Trf?  {labia  and  labium,  a lip).  Lamiacece.  A very  extensive 
and  important  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  with  irregular,  unsym- 
metrical,  gamopetalous  flowers,  and  a 4-lobed  ovary,  changing  into  four 
seed-like  monospermous  fruits.  The  species  are  generally  aromatic  and 
tonic,  deriving  this  property  from  the  secretion  of  a volatile  oil  in  little 
cysts  or  glands  occupying  the  le.afy  organs.  Familiar  examples  occur 
in  thyme,  lavender,  peppermint,  &c. 
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LA'BORATORY  {lahorare,  to  labour).  A room  or  building  in 
which  researches  in  chemistry  or  natural  philosopliy  are  prosecuted. 
It  is  “ a torture-chamber  in  which  matter  is  the  victim,  and  the  natural 
philosopher  the  swoni  torturer ; the  fiery  ordeal  is  a frequent  usage, 
and  the  voltaic  battery  extorts  confessions  with  a rack-like  vengeance.” 
— Rodwell. 

LA'BRUM  {lahiiim).  A lip  ; also,  the  brim  of  any  vessel ; hence 
the  fibro-cartilaginous  rim  which  surmounts  tlie  cotyloid  cavity  has 
been  termed  acetahuli  lahrum  carliluf/ineum. 

The  term  lahrum,  derived  from  lavare,  to  wasli,  denotes  a basin,  a 
tub,  a bath.  “ Labium  in  balineo,”  a tub  in  a bath-room. — Cicero. 

LA'BYRINTH.  A designation  of  the  internal  ear  or  sentient  por- 
tion of  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  consists  of  a series  of  cavities,  viz.  tlic 
vestibule,  the  cochlea,  and  the  semi-circular  canals,  wliich  are  chan- 
nelled through  the  substance  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  situated  inter- 
nally to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
complexity  of  its  communications. 

LAC  (in  Chemistry).  A term  synonymous  with  mislura,  as  in  lac 
ammoniaci,  lac  amygdala,  &c.,  denoting  a miiki/  appearance. 

LAC,  or  GUM-LAC  (lank,  Arab.).  A resinous  substance,  which 
flows  from  certain  trees  of  tlie  East  Indies,  in  a state  of  milky  fluid, 
in  consequence  of  the  puncture  made  by  an  insect,  called  Coccus  lacca, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  ova.  The  trees  arc  the  Ficus  Indica, 
the  Croton  lacciferum,  and  others. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  lac  known  in  commerce.  Slick-lac  is  the 
substance  known  in  its  natural  state,  of  a reddish  colour,  encrusting 
small  twigs.  When  broken  off  and  boiled  in  water,  it  loses  its  red 
colour,  and  is  then  called  seed-^ac.  When  melted  and  reduced  to  the 
state  of  thin  plates,  it  is  of  a yellowish-brown  colour,  and  is  then  called 
shell-lac. 

LAC  SUI.PHURIS.  Milk  of  sulphur;  a preparation  containing 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  quite  distinct  from  sulphur  puBcipitaium,  wi.li 
which  it  has  long  been  confounded. 

LAC  VACCl'NUM.  Lac  huhtdum.  Cows’  milk;  an  emulsive 
substance,  consisting  of  glohtdar  particles  floating  in  a serous  liquid. 
The  milk  globules  consist  essentially  of  htUter.  See  Milk. 

Crcmorlactis.  Flos  lactis.  Cream,  or  tbe  globular  particles  of  milk, 
which  rise  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  them  some  caseum,  and  retain- 
ing some  of  the  serum. 

LACERATION  (lacerare,  to  tear).  A tearing  of  any  part.  The 
term  lacerated  is  applied  to  two  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  cranium, 
from  their  lacerated  appearance. 

LACE'RTUS  (the  arm).  An  old  term  applied  to  a bundle  of 
rnuscular  fibres,  which  are  enclosed  in  a membranous  sheath,  and  are 
divisible  into  smaller  bundles,  apparently  in  an  indefinite  scries.  The 
term  is  specially  applied  to  the  muscular  part  of  the  arm,  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow  ; “ subjecta  lacertis  brachia.” — Orid. 

LA'CMUS.  Another  name  for  litmus,  also  called  lacca  musiva, 
lacca  ctcrulca,  Dutch  turnsole,  turnsole  in  cakes,  &c.  See  Litmus. 

LACO'NICUM.  A term  applied  to  a vapour-bath,  from  its  having 
been  much  used  by  the  people  of  Laconia.  It  was  a sudatorium. 

LA'CQUER.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  shell-lac.  sandarach,  and 
Venice  turpentine.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  first  of  the  in^re- 
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dients.  Lacqxiering  consists  in  the  varnishing  brass  with  a solution  of 
shell-lac  in  spirit,  coloured  with  dragon’s  blood. 

LA'CRYMA.  A tear;  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  lacrymal  gland, 
and  flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eye.  The  term  lacryma,  or  lacruma, 
is  obviously  connected  with  SaKpvov,  aecording  to  the  jEolic  method  of 
using  S for  occasionally.  Dacrima  is  an  old  form  of  lacryma. 

1.  The  pmcta  lacrymalia  are  the  external  commencements  of  two 
small  tubes,  situated  near  the  inner  canthi,  called — 

2.  The  lacrymal  canals  or  diccts,  which  originate  from  the  internal 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  convey  the  tears  into — 

3.  The  lacrymal  sac,  the  receptacle  for  the  tears,  an  oval  bag,  situated 
near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  constituting  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  nasal  duct. 

4.  The  lacus  lacrymartm  consists  of  a small  space  in  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  between  tbe  two  eye-lids,  towards  which  the  tears  flow. 

LACTALB'UMEN.  Caseum ; casein.  Albumen  of  milk;  an 
albuminous  substance  distinguished  from  albumen  of  the  egg  and  of 
the  blood  by  its  not  coagulating  when  heated,  by  its  being  coagulated 
on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  by  the  products  of  its  spontaneous 
decomposi  tion. 

LACTATION  (lactare,  to  suckle;  also  to  suck  milk).  The  process 
of  secreting  and  supplying  milk,  of  nursing,  or  suckling.  Pliny  uses 
the  word  lactatus,  which  is  more  classical  than  lactalio.  The  following 
terms  are  found  : xihera  lactantia,  anni  laclantes,  and  infans  lactavit. 
The  firet  is  classical.  The  others  are  of  a post-classical  period. 

LA'CTEAL  TUMOR  {lac,  lactis,  milk).  Galactocele.  Mammary 
abscess ; milk-tumor ; distension  and  enlargement  of  the  mamma  by 
obstruction  of  the  lactiferous  ducts,  or  by  rupture  of  a milk-duct  and 
escape  of  its  contents  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  The 
“ chronic  mammary  tumor  ” of  Astley  Cooper  consists  of  a partial 
hypertrophy  of  the  gland. 

Lacteal  Calculus.  Concretion  of  the  earthy  salts  of  the  milk  in  the 
mamma.  Of  rare  occurrence. 

LA'CTEALS  {lac,  lactis,  milk).  A set  of  minute  absorbent  vessels, 
which  take  their  origin  in  the  villi  of  the  intestines;  their  oflSce  is  to 
absorb  the  chyle,  or  milk-\ik&  fluid  from  the  intestinal  canal  and  convey 
it  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

LACTE'SCENCE  {laclescere,  to  become  capable  of  giving  suck;  an 
inceptive  form  of  lactei-e,  to  contain  milk  or  sap).  A tendency  to  milk; 
a term  denoting  a property  of  certain  plants  which,  when  wounded, 
yield  a liquor,  generally  white,  but  occasionally  yellow  or  red. 

LA'CTIC  ACID  {lac,  lactis,  milk).  An  acid  produced  whenever 
milk,  and  perhaps  most  animal  fluids,  become  spontaneously  sour.  Its 
salts  are  called  lactates. 

LACTl'DE.  A transparent  crystalline  substance,  produced  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  lactic  acid.  Lactinc  is  sugar  of  milk. 

LACTI'FEROUS  DUCTS  {lac,  lactis,  milk, /ei-re,  to  convey). 
The  milk-conveying  ducts  of  the  mammary  glands. ' The  corresponding 
term  in  Greek  is  gxSactophorous. 

LACTI'FEROUS  or  LA'CTEAL  SWELLING.  A swelling  of 
the  mamma,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  accumulation  of  milk  in  a 

lactiferous  duct,  the  aperture  of  which  is  closed  by  chronic  inflammation, 

and  a portion  of  its  canal  obliterated. 
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LA'CTIFUGE  {lac,  lactis,  milk,  fugere,  to  expel).  A medicine 

iwliich  checks  or  diminishes  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  mamma. 

LACTIN  {kic,  lactis,  milk).  Saccharo  laetin.  Sugar  of  milk ; a 
crystalline  substance,  procured  from  milk  by  evaporation.  Lactose  is 
the  uncrystallizable  sugar  of  milk. 

LA'CTOCELE  (lac,  lactis,  milk,  tumor).  Milk-tumor; 

occurring  during  lactation.  The  proper  term  is  galactocele. 

LACTO'METER  {lac,  lactis,  milk,  /aiTpov,  a measure).  A hybrid 
term  for  a hydrometer,  which  is  graduated  for  indicating  the  specific 
gravity  of  milk  ; it  is  a simple  tube  closed  at  the  lower  end,  and  gra- 
duated in  hundredths.  Galactometer  is  the  correct  term. 

LACTOPE'PTINE.  A new  digestive  preparation  containing 
pepsin,  pancreatine,  ptyalin  or  diast.osc,  lactic  acid,  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

LA'CTOSCOPE  (lac,  lactis,  milk,  aKoiriw,  to  examine).  An 
optical  milk-test.  A candle  being  placed  at  three  feet  distance  from 
one  side  of  a vessel  containing  a mi.vture  of  fresh  milk  and  water,  and 
the  eye  of  the  examiner  being  placed  close  to  the  other  side,  the  presence 
of  a certai«/)ro;5or<to«  of  cream  renders  the  figure  of  the  candle-flame 
indistinct.  The  proper  term  is  gaUictoscope. 

LACTUCA'RIUM  (lactuca,  the  lettuce).  Lettuce-opium;  a sub- 
stance allied  to  opium  in  appearance  and  in  physical  and  physiological 
properties,  prepared  from  the  milky  juice  of  various  species  of  Lactuca. 
It  contains  a bitter  principle  called  lactucin,  an  acid  called  lactucic, 
&c. 

LACTU'MINA  (facAire,  to  suckle).  Lactucimina.  A name  given 
by  Amatus  Lucitanus  to  infantile  aphtha,  from  the  supposition  that 
it  originated  in  a vitiated  condition  of  the  milk. 

LACU'NA  (locus,  a lake).  Literally,  a ditch  confining  water. 
Hence  the  term  lacunce  is  applied  to  .a  multitude  of  follicles  observed  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  and  also  named  sinuses  of 
Morgagni.  The  largest  of  these,  situated  at  about  an  inch  and  a half 
from  the  opening  of  the  meatus,  in  the  upper  wall  of  the  urethra,  is 
called  the  lacuna  inagna.  The  term  is  used  synonymously  with 
crypt. 

1.  LacxmcB  in  Bone.  Cavities  in  bone  communicating,  by  minute 
tubes  or  canaliculi,  with  the  Haversian  ciinals. 

2.  Laewus  in  Plants.  A term  applied  by  Link  to  certain  cavities  or 
air-cells,  of  very  definite  form,  found  in  some  aquatic  plants. 

3.  Lacunar  circulation.  Circulation  chaiacterized  bv  the  presence 
4 of  lacuna:  or  open  spaces  at  certain  intervals. 

2 LACU'NAR.  Literally,  the  main  beam  of  a house,  which  is  arched 
* or  bent  like  a bow.  Hence  the  term  liwunar  orltitce,  the  upper  wall  or 
4 vault  of  the  orbit. 

_ LACUS  LACRA  MA'LIS.  The  tcar-lake ; a triangular  space 
!»  situated  between  the  eye-lids,  at  the  inner  canthus,  into  which  the  tear 
« flows. 

'i  0-GA^RATE  (Icevus,  left,  gi/i-atus,  turned  round).  Turned  to 

.1  the  left,  as  in  circular  polarization.  See  Dexlroqyre. 
i ACID.  A term  applied  to  the  left-handed 

V crj^tals  which  occur  in  the  analysis  of  racemic  acid.  See  Deedro- 
V tartaric. 

i LjE'VULOSE  (Icemm,  left).  One  of  the  constituents  of  fruit-sugar 
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or  inverted  sugar.  It  is  named  from  its  rotating  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  left.  See  Dextrose  and  Dextrogyre. 

LAGE'TTA  LINTEA'RIA.  The  Lacebark-tree,  a plant  of  the 
order  Thymelmem,  possessing  the  properties  of  mezereum.  Its  bark  is 
capable  of  being  separated  into  thin  white  layers,  resembling  luce-work, 
and  may  even  be  washed  with  soap,  like  linen.  ’ 

LAGNE'SIS  (\dyi;i)s  or  \dyvos,  lustful).  Lust ; inordinate  de- 
sire of  sexual  intercourse  ; the  name  of  a genus  adopted  by  Good,  and 
intended  to  include  the  satyrisis  and  nymphomania  of  Sauvages. 

LAGOPHTH A^LMOS  (\a'yd»9,a  hare,  6<pHa\fi6s,  the  eye).  Oca- 
lus  leporinus.  The  hare’s  eye  ; a disease  in  which  there  is  an  inability 
to  close  the  palpebraj.  Shortening  of  the  upper  lid. 

LAGO'STOMA  (\a'yo)s,  a hare,  o-To'yua,  the  mouth).  The  Greek 
term  for  Idna  leporina,  or  hare-lip. 

LAGUNES,  BORACIC  ACID.  Basins  of  brickwork  containing 
water,  into  which  boracic  acid  vapours  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  i 
of  separating  the  acid  from  the  vapour  by  condensation. 

LAIT  DE  POULE.  An  emulsion,  employed  by  the  French  as  ^ 
an  artificial  milk  for  infants,  and  consisting  of  the  raw  yolk  of  an  I 

egg  diffused  by  agitation  in  a pint  of  warm  water  sweetened  with  I 

sugar.  I 

LAKE.  A term  applied  to  certain  insoluble  compounds,  formed  by  I 
precipitating  colouring  matter  with  an  earth  or  oxide.  Almost  all  | 
vegetable  colouring  matters  may  be  precipitated  into  lakes,  by  means  of  ' 
alum  or  oxide  of  tin.  Tlie  principal  lakes  are  carmine,  Florentine-lake,  i 
and  madder-lake.  ; 

LALLA'TIO  {lallarc,  to  sing  lullaby).  Lullaby-speech  ; a name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  that  variety  of  psellismus,  in  which  the 
letter  L is  rendered  unduly  liquid,  or  substituted  for  an  7?;  as  when 
delusive  is  pronounced  deh'usive,  as  though  the  I possessed  the  power 
of  the  Spanish  ll,  or  the  Italian  yl ; or,  as  when  pa7-able  is  pronounced 
pa/able. 

LAMBDAKPSM  US.  This  terra  is  described  under  the  article 
Labdakismus,  the  Greek  \ being  pronounced  Xd/3<5u,  as  well  as 
\d/xl3Sa. 

LAMBDOIDA'LIS  SUTU'RA  (the  Greek  X,  lambda,  ilSos, 
likeness).  A suture  which  marks  tlie  junction  of  the  parietal  and 
occipital  bones  of  the  cranium,  named  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  letter  lambda.  [Lamhdoides  is  the  proper  term;  and  larnb- 
doidalis,  if  admissible  at  all,  must  mean,  not  resembling  the  letter  X, 
or  lambda,  but  belonging  to  that  which  is  lambdoides,  or  lambda-shaped. 

— May?ie.'\  Compare  Ktlimoidalis  and  Sphenoidalis. 

LAME'LLA  (dim.  of  lamina,  a plate).  A small  plate  or  scale,  as 
applied  to  the  gill  of  a mushroom,  to  a foliaceons  scale  appended  to  the 
corolla  of  certain  plants,  &c. 

LA'MINA.  Literally,  a small  plate  of  any  metal.  A term  applied 
to  the  foliated  structure  of  bones  or  other  organs. 

1.  Lamina  cinerea.  A thin  layer  of  gray  substance  connecting 

the  border  of  the  corpus  callosum  with  the  commissure  of  the  optic 
nerves.  . - 

2.  Lamina  cornea.  A horn-colourcd  lamina  at  the  anterior  part  o 
the  tamia  thalarai  oplici,  or  semicircularis. 

3.  Lamina  cribrosa.  A cribriform  or  sieve-like  layer,  formed  by  tue 
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sclerotica  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  so  named  from  the 
numerous  minute  openings  by  which  it  is  pierced  for  the  passage  of  the 
nervous  filaments.  . 

4,  IjCiiiiiiia  spivulis.  Tlie  plate  or  septum  of  the  cochlea,  which  is 
wound  spirally  round  the  modiolus,  dividing  the  cochlea  into  two 
parts. 

LAMP-BLACK.  FuUgo  lainpadum.  A variety  of  carbon,  charac- 
terized by  a total  absence  of  crystalline  structure  and  by  its  exceedingly 
minute  state  of  division.  It  is  generally  prepared  from  coal-tar. 

LAMPIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  combustion  of  ether  by 
I means  of  a lamp  furnished  with  a coil  of  plantinum-wire.  It  is  merely 
acetic  acid,  combined  with  etherous  matter.  It  is  also  called  aldehgdic 
ticid. 

, LANA  PHILOSO'PHICA.  Philosophical  wool,  flowers  of  zinc, 
or  the  snowy  flakes  of  white  oxide  of  zinc,  which  arise  and  float  in  the 
air  from  the  combustion  of  that  metal. 

I LANCET  (kmcelta,  dim.  of  /tnicett,  aspear).  A surgical  instrument, 
isharp-pointed  and  two-edged,  used  in  phlebotomy,  in  opening  tumors, 
&c. 

I LANCINA'TING  (/nwctwarc,  to  tear  up).  A term  applied  to  the 
peculiar  stabbing  pains  which  accompany  cancer. 

LANCISI,  NERVES  OF.  Some  filaments,  found  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  are  by  some  authors  called  the  longitudinal 
hterves  of  Lancisi. 

, LAND-SCURVY.  An  affection,  consisting  in  circular  spots, 
.stripes,  or  patches,  scattered  over  the  thighs,  arms,  and  trunk  ; it  is 
called  by  Bateman  purpura  luBinorrhagica,  from  the  occasional 
heemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  nostrils,  or  viscera  ; and,  by  the  German 
writere,  morbus  maculosus  Werlhqfii. 

LANGUAGE.  A term  in  idirenology,  indicative  of  the  faculty 
I which  acquires  a knowledge  of  arbitrary  signs,  and  indulges  in  all  exer- 
eises  connected  with  words.  Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  very  back  part 
1 lof  the  orbit,  and,  when  much  developed,  it  pushes  the  orbit  and,  with 
1 it,  the  eye  forward. 

' LANTHA'NIUM  (Xacfiaco),  to  be  hidden).  A rare  metal  occurring 
: with  cerium  and  didymium,  and  deriving  its  name  from  its  having  long 
■j  escaped  notice,  from  having,  in  fact,  lain  bid  in  o.xide  of  cerium,  which 
1 was  originally  supposed  to  be  the  oxide  of  a single  metal. 
i LANU'GO  (JLana,  wool).  1.  Wool;  the  woolly  part  of  anything; 
« ’an«</o  scraping  of  linen,  lint.  2.  Down;  the  first  and  temporary 

' hairs  of  the  infant;  the  first  beard;  “a  prima  lanugine,”  from  the 
( beginning  of  puberty. 

JLA'PAROCELE  (Xairdpa,  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  between  the 
ribs  and  the  hips  ; ki'iXi),  a tumor).  Rupture  or  hernia  in  the  lumbar 
1 .'cgions. 

I LAPAROTOMY  (Xairdpa,  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  between  the 
!|  ihs  and  the  hips,  and  Tt/xvco,  to  cut).  An  exploi'atory  opening  of  the 
'(  ibdomen,  which  may  or  may  not  involve  an  incision  into  the  bowel ; 
I .then  the  latter  occurs,  the  operation  would  be  correctly  termed  laparo- 
■i  niterotomg. 

t _ LAPIDE'LLUM  {lapis,  a stone).  The  name  of  a kind  of  spoon, 
1 ormerly  used  to  take  small  stones  out  of  the  bladder.  The  word 
I iftbrds  an  instance  of  arbitrary  and  absurd  derivation. 
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lapis,  a generic  term,  signifying  all  kinds  of  stones  ; thus  tepw 
calcareus  is  limestone ; lapis  infemalis^  lunar  caustic  or  nitrate  of 
silver  ; lapis  caWunam,  impure  carbonate  of  zinc  ; lapis  lazuli,  azure 
stone,  a mineral  from  which  the  hlue  colour  ultra-marine  is  prepared 
&c.  ’ 

LA'QUEUS.  A noose  or  halter.  A term  applied  to  a fasciculus  or 
bundle  of  fibres  occurring  in  several  parts  of  the  brain. 

Laqueus  guliuris.  A malignant  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  in  which 
the  patient  appears  as  if  suffocated  by  a noose. 

LARD.  Adeps  suilltts.  The  fat  of  the  sus  scrofa,  or  Hog,  melted 
down.  Purified  lard,  or  adeps  prceparatus,  is  lard  melted  in  boiling 
water,  in  order  to  remove  the  salt. 

LARDA'CEOUS.  A term  applied  to  tissues  which,  from  cancerous 
disease,  resemble  lard.  Hence  the  terms  morhus  lardaceus,  lardy 
disease  ; morbus  cereus,  waxy  disease,  &c.  See  L<irinoid. 

LA'RINOID  (\apiiids,  fat,  tides,  likeness).  Lardiform  ; lard-like; 
a designation  of  a form  of  cancer  in  which  the  morbid  product  resembles 
fat  or  lard.  See  Lardaceous. 

LA'RYNX  (Aapoyf,  the  laryn.x).  The  organ  of  the  voice;  the 
superior  part  of  the  trachea,  situated  immediately  under  the  os  hyoi'des, 
and  consisting  of  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and  arytaonoid  cartilages,  the 
epiglottis,  and  the  vocal  ligaments. 

1.  Laryngeal.  The  designation  of  nerves  furnished  by  the  par 
vagum,  and  distributed  to  the  larynx  ; these  are  the  superior  laryngeal 
and  the  recurrent  or  inferior  laryngeal  nerves. 

2.  Laryngismus  stridulus  (fapayyiapos,  from  \ap\iyyi\w,  to  croak 
as  a raven).  Apncea  infantum.  Spurious  or  spasmodic  croup;  a 
spasmodic  state  of  the  glottis,  specially  characterized  by  crowing 
inspiration,  occasioned  by  the  narrowing  of  the  glottis. 

3.  Laryngitis.  Inflammation  of  the  laryn.x.  The  acute  form  has 
been  termed  cynanche  laryngea  ; the  chronic  is  a species  of  tuberculosis, 
known  as  phthisis  laryngea. 

4.  Laryngo-phony  {cptovii,  voice).  The  sound  of  the  voice  heard 
through  the  stethoscope,  when  placed  over  the  larynx  or  trachea.  See 
Auscidtation. 

5.  Laryngoscope  {pKoiriui,  to  view).  A speculum  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  fauces  for  e.xamining  the  condition  of  the  laryn.x.  It 
consists  of  a concave  mirror,  by  which  light  is  thrown  upon  a small 
plane  mirror  placed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth. 

6.  Laryngo-tomy  (to/h;,  section).  An  operation  for  opening  the 
laryn.x  through  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  When  the  oj)eration  is 
performed  through  some  part  of  the  trachea,  it  is  called  tracheotomy. 
A third  operation  has  been  performed,  called  laryngo-tracheo-tomy,  by 
opening  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  dividing  the  cricoid  cartilage 
with  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea. 

LASCI'VUS.  Wanton;  an  epithet  applied  by  Paracelsus  to  c/wrecr, 
from  the  peculiar  contortions  of  the  limbs  in  that  disease. 

L.\'SER.  Silphion.  A gum-resin  highly  esteemed  among  the 
Ancients,  the  produce  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  supposed  to  be  Laser- 
pitium  siler.  The  term  laser  was  formerly  applied  to  asafoetida,  and  it 
has  been  suspected  that  the  latter  term  was  derived  from  the  former— 
asa,  quasi  laser. 
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A LATENT  (Za<cre,  to  lie  hid).  A terni  applied  to  rfweases  of  which 
6 the  diagnosis  is  very  obscure  ; to  the  period  during  which  a disease  is 
0 supposed  to  be  existing  without  manifesting  itself;  to  the  quantity  of 
/ heat  which  enters  a body  during  a change  of  form  ; and  to  hxids  which 
t have  passed  the  season  of  expansion  without  development. 

A LATERI'TIOUS  (Jaler,  lateris,  a brick).  A term  applied  to  the 
0 red  or  brick-dust  sediment  deposited  from  the  urine  in  some  stages  of 
,j  fever.  This  was  supposed  by  Proust  to  constitute  a peculiar  acid,  which 
he  named  the  rosaic. 

A LA'TEX  (latere,  to  be  hidden).  Any  kind  of  liquor,  especially 
.1  water,  squeezed  out.  This  term  denotes,  in  botany,  a highly  elaborated 
d and  highly  organized  juice,  which  is  not  formed  immediately  from  the 
1 '.fluid  matter  absorbed  from  without;  it  is  the  vital  fluid  of  vegetation, 
t The  tissue,  in  which  this  juice  is  found,  is  termed  laiiciferous  tissue, 
m and  more  recently  dnenchyma. 

A LATl'BULUM  (toere,  to  lie  hid).  A hiding-place.  The  fomes,  or 
a hidden  matter,  of  infectious  diseases. 

A LATI'SSIMUS  DORSI  (latissimus,  superl.  of  kitus,  broad,  dorsum, 
id  the  back).  A flat  muscle,  situated  on  the  back  and  side  of  the  lower 
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part  of  the  trunk.  It  moves  the  arm  backwards  and  downwards,  or 
brings  forward  the  body  when  the  hand  is  fixed.  It  has  received  the 
offensive  appellations  of  scalptor  ani  and  tersor  ani. 

LAU'DANUM.  The  Tinctura  Opii  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The 
term,  it  is  said,  was  originally  ladanum. 

LAUGHING  GAS.  The  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  nitrous  oxide; 
named  from  its  peculiar  effects  when  inhaled.  By  Priestley  it  was 
termed  depMogislicated  nitrous  air. 

LAURIN.  An  active  and  bitter  principle  contained  in  Laurus 
W nohilis,  the  true  laurel  or  sweet  bay,  the  berries  of  which  are  officinal 
1 in  this  country,  but  are  little  used  in  medicine. 

V L.AURO-CERASUS.  The  common  or  broad-leaved  laurel,  a species 
>■'  of  Cerasus,  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  liydrocyanic  acid  secreted 
li  in  its  leaves. 

LAVA'MEN  (larare,  to  wash).  An  unclassical  term  for  the  Greek 
b word  enema,  or  injection. 

LAVA'NDULA  VERA.  Common  lavender;  the  plant  from 
5 which  the  oil  and  the  spirit  of  lavender  are  prepared.  It  enters  also 
' into  the  composition  of  Enu  de  Cologne  and  Thieves’  Vinegar. 

> Lavaridula  spica.  French  lavender,  which  yields  the  oil  of  spike, 
" sometimes  called  “ foreign  oil  of  lavender,”  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
t from  the  oil  of  Lavandula  stcechas,  the  tine  oil  of  spike. 

I L.AVAfOR'IUM  (lavare,  to  wash).  A lavatory;  a place  for 
I washing.  Lavatto  is  not  only  a bathing,  but,  by  metonymv,  a bathing- 
' place,  a bath.  Lavacrum  is  also  a bath. 

‘ LAVER,  PURPLE.  'Vho  Poiphyra  /ac/ntata,  an  .algaceous  plant, 
1 pickled  with  salt;  of  antiscorbutic  properties.  The  broad  green  laver 
1 IS  the  Ulva  latissima,  of  inferior  qualities. 

‘ LAVIPE'DIUM  (lamre,  to  wash, the  foot).  An  uncouth  word 
I for  a foot-bath.  Pediluvium,  though  unclassical,  is  a better  term.  The 
I term  pelluvium  is  used  by  Festus. 

Laxatives  (laxare,  to  loosen).  Mild  purgatives;  medicines 
' Which  loosen  the  contents  of  the  intestines.  See  Cathartics. 
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LAXA'TOR  TY'MPANI  (laxare,  to  loosen).  A muscle  of  the 
tympanum,  attached  to  the  liandle  of  the  malleus. 

LAYERING.  A mode  of  propagating  plants  by  laying  down  or 
bending  the  shoots,  so  that  a portion  of  them  can  be  covered  with  earth. 
A shoot  so  treated  is  termed  a layer,  and  the  point  which  furnisiics  the 
layer  is  called  a stole  or  stool. 

LAZARE'TTO  (lazzer^to,  It.alian,  from  lazzero,  a leper).  A pest- 
house,  or  establishment  for  facilitating  the  performance  of  quarantine, 
and  particul.arly  the  purification  of  goods  arriving  from  places  infected 
with  disease.  The  name  lazaretto  is  said  to  be  derived  from  St, 
Lazarus,  the  protector  of  lepers.  See  Quarantine. 

LEAD.  Plumhuni.  A soft,  bluish-white  metal,  very  rarely 
found  native  or  in  the  metallic  state,  but  chiefly  obtained  from  galena, 
or  the  sulphide  of  the  metal.  The  alchemists  called  it  Saturn,  because 
they  thought  it  the  oldest  of  the  seven  metals  then  known,  and  so  bore 
some  analogy  to  the  father  of  the  gods.  From  its  power  of  dissolving 
other  metals,  it  was  further  fancied  to  resemble  Saturn,  who,  in 
fabulous  lore,  was  in  the  habit  of  devouring  his  own  children. 

1.  Black  lead.  Plumbago,  or  graphite ; a carburet  of  iron,  employed 
in  making  pencils,  crucibles,  &c.  The  term  is  evidently  a misnomer. 

2.  Red  lead.  Minium,  or  red  oxide  of  lead;  a Usteless  powder  of 
an  intensely  red  colour,  often  inclining  to  orange. 

3.  White  lead.  Cerussa  ; generally  basic  carbon.ate  of  lead;  a 
white  substance,  produced  in  the  form  of  flakes,  by  the  action  of  the 
v.apour  of  vinegar  on  lead.  It  may  be  dissolved  in  acetic  acid, 
forming  a crystallizable  s.alt,  called,  from  its  sweetness,  sicqar  of 
lead. 

4.  Sugar  of  lead.  Normal  acetate  of  lead  ; an  irritant  poison,  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  litharge  in  pyroligneous  acid,  or  by  exposing  lead,  , 
half  immersed  in  acetic  acid,  to  heat  and  air. 

LEAD-PALSY.  Paralysis  Saturnina.  Painters’  p.alsy.  A form 
of  paralysis  occurring  among  workmen  in  lead-mines,  painters,  plumbers, 
and  others  who  are  exposed  to  the  emanations  of  lead. 

LE.‘\F-BUD.  The  rudiment  of  a young  branch,  or  a growing  point 
covered  with  rudimentary  leaves  called  scales. 

LE.\PING  AGUE.  The  name  of  a disease  occurring  in  some  p.irts  • 
of  Scotland,  and  consisting  of  a morbid  propensity  to  leaping,  &c. 

LEAVEN  (levain,  P'r.,  from  levare,  to  raise).  Fermented  dough; 
a part  of  the  common  dough  preserved  until  the  next  baking,  by  which 
time  it  has  become  sour.  By  the  process  of  fermentation  in  this  pre- 
served dough,  lactic  and  acetic  acids  are  formed.  Yeast  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  leaven  with  precisely  the  same  effect. 

LECANO'RIC  ACID.  An  .acid  obtained  from  the  lichen  Lecanora 
tartarea,  or  cudbear.  See  Cudbear. 

LE'CCA-GUM.  Olive-gum.  These  are  inaccurtite  terms  for  a i 
resiniform  exudation  of  the  Olea  Eurogeea,  or  European  Olive.  It 
contains  olivile,  brown  resin,  and  benzoic  acid. 

LEDO'YEN’S  DISINFECTING  FLUID.  A solution  of  one 
drachm  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  an  ounce  of  water,  for  destroying  the  un- 
pleasant odour  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  which  arc  evolving 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

LEECH.  A genus  of  the  class  Vermes,  and  order  Inteslina.  Sec 
Hirudo  and  Sanguisuga. 
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LEGU'MEN  (legcre,  to  gatlun-).  A legume ; a one-celled,  two- 
valved,  Buperiov  fruit,  dehiscent  by  both  sutures,  and  bearing  seeds  on 
each  margin  of  its  ventral  suture.  See  Capsule  and  Siliqua. 

1.  Legumen  lomentaceum.  A lomentum  ; a fruit  differing  from  a 
legume  in  being  contracted  in  the  spaces  between  each  seed,  and  there 
separating  into  distinct  pieces. 

2.  Legumin.  An  albuminous  substance,  contained  in  peas,  beans, 
and  lentils,  in  so  abundant  a quantity  as  frequently  to  e.xceed  the  pro- 
portion of  gluten  in  bread,  and  of  fibrin  in  meat.  It  is  also  called 
vegetable  casein,  and  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  albuminoid  or  protein 
group  of  substances. 

LEGUMlNO'SiE.  A very  extensive  and  important  natural  order 
of  e.xogenous  plants,  characterized  generally  by  papilionaceous  flowers 
and  leguminous  fruits.  Familiar  e.xamples  occur  in  pea.s,  trefoils, 
liquorice,  indigo,  &c. 

LEIPOPSY'CUIA  (XiLTTu),  to  leave,  \j/uxn,  the  soul  or  the  life). 
Deliquium  animi.  Fainting.  The  term  used  by  Hippocrates  for 
syncope  ; Galen  uses  apopsycliia.  It  is  synonymous  willi  the  leipo- 
thymia  of  Saiiv.ages.  Hoc  Apsycliia. 

LEMERY’S  VOLCANO.  A mixture  of  iron-filings  with  two- 
thirds  of  tlieir  weight  of  powdered  suljihur.  On  burying  several  pounds 
of  the  moist  mixture,  a f/Mcm’-volcano  is  produced. 

LEMERY’S  WHITE  PRECIPITATE.  A name  applied  by 
Lemcry  to  the  amido-chloridc  of  mercury,  to  distinguish  it  from  pre- 
cipitated calomel,  also  called  on  the  Continent  “ white  prccii)itate.”  It 
has  had  various  other  names,  as  cosmetic  mercury,  &c. ; it  is  popularly 
called  ndiite  precipitate,  or  n-liite  o,ride  of  mercury . 

LEMNIAN  EARTH.  compound  of  aluminum,  found  in  the 
Island  of  Lemnos.  It  is  also  called  sphragide  (a-<pf>ay'ts,  a seal),  and 
terra  sigillata,  from  its  being  formerly  cut  into  pieces,  and  stamped  with 
a seal.  It  is  similar  to  Armenian  bole. 

LEMONS,  SALT  OF.  A >reparation  for  removing  iron-moulds 
from  linen,  and  consisting  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  supero.xalate  of  potass, 
or  salt  of  sorrel,  in  equal  proportions.  The  essential  oil  of  lentous  is 
extracted  from  the  minute  cells  visible  in  the  rind  of  the  lemon. 

LEMO'SITAS  (krtun,  a humor  in  the  corner  of  the  eye).  Inflam- 
mation of  the  angles  of  the  eye. 

LENITIVES  (/c«fre,  to  assuage).  Soothing  medicines;  medicines 
ivhich  allay  irritation  ; gentle  purgatives.  Lenitive  Electuary,  or  the 
tlectuarium  Senna*,  is  tlie  former  name  of  the  Confectio  Senna!. 

LENS  {lens,  Icntis,  Latin,  a small  bean).  Properly,  a small  roundish 
[lass,  sh.aped  like  a lentil,  or  bean.  The  term  is  applied  to  the 
rystalline  hoAy  situated  behind  the  transparent  cornea  of  the  eye,  for 
■onccntiating  the  rays  of  light  to  a focus.  See  Long-sightedness  and 
'>hort-sigh  ted  ness. 

^LENri'CULA  (dim.  of  letts,  a lentil-seed).  The  term  used  by 
jcIsus  for  freckles,  from  their  correspondence  in  colour  and  size  with 
he  lentil.  ^ A better  term  is  lentigo.  Sec  Phacia. 

LENI’I'CULAR  {lens,  Icntis,  a.  lentil).  Lens-sh.aped  ; a tenn  ap- 
'lied  to  parts  which  are  about  the  size  of  a lentil-seed. 

1.  Lenticular  ganglion.  Another  name  for  the  ciliary  ganglion 
ituated  at  the  external  side  of  the  optic  nerve.  ' 

. Lenticular papiUcB.  The  papilla:  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of 
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tlie  tongue  ; they  are  from  nine  to  fifteen  in  number,  of  a round  form, 
of  the  size  of  a large  mustard-seed. 

3.  Lenticular  hone.  Another  name  for  the  os  orhiculare. 

LENTICULAR.  The  unintelligible  name  of  an  instrument  for 
removing  the  irregularities  of  bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perforation 
made  in  the  cranium  by  the  trephine. 

LENTI'GO  {lens,  lentis,  a lentil).  Epiclirosis  lenticula.  A freckle; 
a small,  round,  yellow,  or  greenish-yellow  hni U-shaped  spot,  seated 
in  the  rete  mucosum.  Unlike  cp’helis,  lentigo  is  independent  of 
season. 

LENTILLES  DECENTREES.  E.xcentric  lenses;  employed  by 
Dr.  Giraud-Teulon  in  presbyopia.  No  muscular  effort  being  required, 
vision  is  hereby  rendered  materially  easier  and  less  fatiguing. 

LENTl'TIS.  A barbarous  word,  denoting  inflammation  of  the 
eiystalline  lens.  See  Lens. 

LENTO R (Jenliis,  elammy).  The  viscidity  or  clamminess  of  a 
fluid.  Pliny  has  lentor  resinosus,  lentor  picis. 

Lentor  of  the  blood.  The  name  given  by  Boerhaave  to  viscidity  of  the 
blood,  to  which  he  ascribed  the  e.vistence  offerer;  maintaining  that  the 
general  disturbance  which  constitutes  fever  proceeds  from  an  error 
loci  of  the  viscid  blood,  &c.  Ilenco  the  terms  diluents,  humectants, 
altenuants,  &c.,  were  applied  to  medicines  which  were  sujjposed  to  dis- 
solve that  tenacity ; while  those  of  an  opposite  character  were  called 
inspissants. 

LEONTI'ASIS  (\Eot'Tih<(ri5,  the  earlj'  stage  of  elephantiasis; 
\tovTulu),  to  be  like  a lion).  Elcphantias's  Iconina.  A designation 
of  the  tubercular  species  of  elephantiasis ; so  termed  from  its  impart- 
ing a fancied  resemblance  to  the  stern  aspect  of  the  lion.  See  Satpriasis. 

LEPIDO'SIS  (\£7ris,  XtTTtSos,  a scale).  The  formation  of  scale- 
skin  ; an  efflorescence  of  scales  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  often 
thickening  into  crusts.  The  term  was  employed  by  Mason  Good  as 
generic  to  pityriasis.  Scale-skin,  when  formed,  is  lepidoma.  See 
Preface,  par.  2. 

DE'PRA  (XtTTpa,  leprosy,  from  Xiirpos,  scaly).  “ Lepree  VercB. 
Elephantiasis  Graicorum.  True  Leprosy.”  European  leprosy,  a chronic 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  the  development  on  its 
surface  of  a scaly  covering,  and  hence  adopted  as  the  type  of  the  order 
Squama;  of  Willan. 

1.  “ The  Greeks  admitted  three  forms  of  lepra,  r\ame]y  alphas,  melas, 
and  leuce,  and  adopted  the  term  elephantiasis  as  embracing  melas  and 
leuce.  Willan  retained  the  term  lepra  in  connexion  with  alpbos; 
hut  modern  opinion  is  in  favour  of  its  association  with  the  Elephantiasis 
Graicorum  solely.” — E.  IVihon. 

2.  Varieties. — These  are  lepra  punctata,  characterized  by  minute 
whitish  spots  consisting  of  epidermic  scales  crowded  together ; h'pra 
(/uttata  vcl  alphoides,  in  which  the  smaller  spots  resemble  a number  of 
dro])s  of  mortar  sprinkled  upon  the  skin  ; lepra  circinata  vel  vulgaris, 
so  named  from  the  roundness  of  the  figure  of  its  p.atchcs ; /epra 
mmmularis,  in  which  the  patches  arc  of  the  size  of  a shilling;  lepn 
gyrata,  when  the  eruption  takes  the  form  of  Lands  ; lepra  diffusa,  m 
which  the  patches  are  large,  of  irrcgul.ar  form,  and  of  variable  extent; 
lepra  inveterata,  an  intense  form  of  the  preceding  variety.  To  these 
must  be  added  four  secondary  varieties,  lepra  nigricans  and  syphihttca, 
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•which  are  general  ; and  lepra  capitis  and  unptium,  wliich  are  loctil. 
See  Psoriasis,  a term  wliich  has  been  indiscriminately  used  for  the 
varieties  of  this  disease. 

3.  Lepra  mutilans.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Stendone,  of  TIalle,  to 
the  anaisthetie  form  of  leprosy,  characterized  by  destruetion  of  bone. 

LEPRl/V'SIS  (/XtTrpidto,  id.  qu.  Xtirpdw,  to  liave,  or  catch,  the 
leprosy,  of  men).  A term  generally  applicable  to  the  leprous  or  squa- 
mous tribe  of  diseases.  Lepidosis  lepriasis  is  the  equivalent  of  alphos. 

LE'PfOTUKlX  {KtiTTodpi^,  with  line  hair).  A par.asilic  fungus, 
developed,  according  to  llallicr,  from  the  sporidia  ot  penicillium 
glaucum,  when  mixed  with  a diluted  fermenting  fluid,  as  simple  water 
or  the  saliva.  Le.ptuthriv  autuiiuiatis  is  the  harvest-bug.  Leptothrix 
buccatis  is  alcra  of  tlie  mouth,  found  in  aphthre. 

Ferment  of  leptothrLr.  The  commonest  of  the  fermenting  muce- 
dinalcs  of  saccharine  solutions,  occurring  in  association  with  diphtheritic 
phenomena  in  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  &c.,  and  as  a consequence  ot  the 
imbibition  of  bad  beer. 

LERE'SIS;  LERE'MA  (Aiipt'iu,  to  doat).  The  former  term  de- 
notes the  talking  of  nonsense  ; the  latter,  the  nonsense  talked.  They 
are  the  result  of  dotage. 

LE'SION  (IcBsio,  from  Icedere,  to  hurt).  Any  injury  or  morbid 
change  in  the  exercise  of  functions  or  the  texture  of  organs.  Under 
the  term  organic  lesions,  Pinel  includes  most  of  the  chronic  disorders 
which  arc  unaccompanied  by  fever,  inllammation,  hannorrhage,  or 
nervous  affection. 

LETHARGY  {Xndanyia,  drowsiness,  from  forgetfulness). 

A state  of  unnaturally  deep  and  prolonged  sleep,  a condition  inter- 
mediate between  the  sleep  of  health  and  complete  coma.  If  not  the 
result  of  unusual  fatigue,  it  is  often  an  alarming  symptom,  indicating 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and  a disposition  to  apoplexy,  or  even  an  im- 
pending attack  of  that  disease. 

LEU'CIC  ACID  white).  An  .acid  obtained  by  the  action 

of  nitric  acid  on  leucin,  forming  one  of  the  lactic  series  of  acids. 

LEU'CIN  (XcoKcis,  white).  Aposepedin.  A name  applied  to  a 
peculiar  white  crystalline  principle  obtained  from  muscle. 

LEU'COLINE  Leiicol ; Quinoline.  A compound  found  in  the 
least  volatile  portions  of  the  basic  oil  of  coal-tar. 

LEU'COUS  or  ALIJI'NO  VARIETY  OK  MAN  (\fuvov,  white). 
One  of  Prichard’s  three  principal  varieties  of  man,  founded  on  differ- 
ences of  complexion.  It  is  characterized  by  the  total  absence  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  cuticle,  hair,  and  eyes,  by  a milk-white  or  pinkish 
hue  of  the  skin,  by  silky-white  or  at  most  yellowish  h lir,  rosy  iris,  and 
intensely  red  pupil.  'I’hc  other  varieties  are  the  Mrlanocomous  and 
the  Xanthous. 

LEUKA'SMUS  (\fus-dv,  white).  A whitening,  or  growing  white  ; 
i^a  whitening  of  the  skin  from  deiiciency  of  pigment;  a synonym  of 
ekileukoderma. 

■i.  LEUKE'  (XtuKo's,  white).  Lepra  leuk'.  The  Greek  designation 
•>l|of  the  hriqht-white  leprosy,  or  true  leprosy  ; the  variety  of  lepra  in  which 
the  skin  is  bleached,  as  distinguished  from  lepra  melas,  in  which  it  is 

S blackened.  See  Melas. 

LEU'KOCYTE  (XfiocJs,  white,  kotos,  a ecll).  A white  cell  ; a 
white  corpuscle  of  the  blood.  Sec  Leukokythamia. 
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LEUKODE'RMA  (XtuKoSip/xarot,  adj.,  with  a wliite  ekin  or  fur). 
A faulty  term  for  white  skin,  or  wliite  discoloration  of  the  skin  from 
arrest  of  cutaneous  pigment ; also  called  leukopathia  and  vitiligo.  It 
occurs  in  the  “ piebald  negro.”  The  correct  term  is  dernudo  leukoma. 

LEUKOKYTHjE'MIA  (Xfu/fdr,  white,  kutos,  a cell,  ulna, 
blood).  LeuchcBmia ; Igmphcemia.  A form  of  cachectic  anaemia, 
characterized  by  an  excessive  quantity  of  white  corpuscles  in  the 
blood.  It  is  termed  splenic  when  the  disease  originates  in  the  spleen, 
lymphatic  when  it  arises  from  some  portion  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

LEU'KOLYTES  (XfUKor,  white,  Xutos,  soluble).  The  designa- 
tion of  a class  of  mineralizing  (or  electro-negative)  elements,  which  are 
characterized  by  forming  colourless  solidions  in  acids.  These  are  anti- 
mony, tin,  mercury,  &c. 

LEUKO'MA  (\ivKuiga,  .anything  whitened,  from  \ivk6s,  white). 
Albugo.  Cornea  opaca.  A dense  opacity,  extending  through  the 

l.amin®  of  the  cornea.  The  slighter  form  of  opacity  is  termed  nebula, 
haziness,  or  dulness  ; and  a small  patch  or  speck,  macula.  The  popular 
term  for  opacity  \s  film. 

LEUKOPA'THIA  (Xeukos,  white,  ordBos,  affection).  Albinism. 
The  white  disease  ; diminution  or  total  absence  of  the  pigment  of  the 
rete  mucosum.  General  leukopathia,  alphosis,  or  achroma,  constitutes 
albino-skin,  or  albinism  ; ephelis  alba,  or  epichrosis 

poecilia,  constitutes  piebald  skin.. 

LEUKOPHLEGMA'TIA  {XtvKocpXiy pavia,  the  beginning  of  the 
dropsy  or  chlorosis  ; also  called  Xsvkov  (pXiypa,  white  phlegm). 
Leucophlegmatic,  or  white  phlegm-habit ; a term  formerly  applied  to 
a dropsical  habit.  By  leucophlegmatia  palpebrarum  is  denoted  serous 
effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  eye-lids. 

LEUKORRHQi'A  (Xtoicdt,  white,  piw,  to  flow).  Catarrhus 
vagince.  Literally,  a tvhile  discharge  ; the  discharge  of  a milk-white 
or  glairy  mucous  fluid  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  or  of 
the  vagina.  This  affection  has  been  also  termed or 
fluor  muliebris  ; les  fleurs  blanches ; sexual  weakness ; a weakness ; 
and,  vulgarly,  the  whites. 

LEUKO'SIS  {XevKuxris,  a whitening,  from  Xeua-ds,  white).  A term 
applied  by  Alibert  to  the  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  term 
simply  denotes  a whitening  of  anything.  The  thing  xrhitened  is  leiv- 
koma.  See  Preface,  par.  2. 

LEVA'TOR  (ler.are,  to  lift  up).  A muscle  which  raises  any  part,  as 
the  rectus  superior.  Its  antagonist  is  called  depressor. 

1.  Levator  palati  mollis.  A musele  which  arises  from  the  point  of 
the  petrous  bone,  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  velum  palati,  which  it  pulls  up,  acting  at  the  same 
time  as  a valve  to  the  nostrils.  See  Staphylinus. 

2.  Levator  scapida,  or  levator  proprius  angularis.  A muscle  which 
arises  from  the  transverse  proeesscs  of  the  four  or  five  upper  cervical 
vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  corner  of  the  scapula,  which 
it  raises,  as  in  shrugging  the  shoulders  ; hence  it  has  been  characteris- 
tically called  »msa</wsy)afie«<ik8. 

3.  Levatores  costamm  vel  supra-cosiales.  IMuscles  which  raise  the 
ribs.  Of  these,  twelve  are  short,  arising,  on  each  side,  from  the  apex 
and  lower  border  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  cervical  and  eleven 
upper  dorsal  vertebral,  and  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  all  the 
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ribs,  between  the  tuberosity  and  the  angle.  Four  are  long,  arising,  on 
each  side,  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  the 
seventh  totlie  tenth,  and  inserted  into  the  four  lower  ribs. 

LEVERS  OF  THE  BODY.  The  following  examples  of  levers 
of  the  body,  referred  to  the  enumeration  of  levers  adopted  by  mecha- 
nicians, are  taken  from  Prof.  Huxley’s  interesting  “ Lessons  in  Elemei.- 
tary  Pliysiology.” 

1.  Lavers  of  the  first  order.  In  these,  the  fvlcrtim  is  situated  be- 
tween the  power  and  the  lueiyht.  The  examples  are — 

(n)  The  skull  in  its  movements  upon  the  atlas,  as  fulcrum,  (h)  The 
pelvis  in  its  movements  upon  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones,  as  fulcrum. 
(c)  The  foot,  when  it  is  raised,  and  the  toe  tapped  on  the  ground,  the 
ankle-joint  fulcrum.  The  positions  of  the  weight  and  the  power 
are  not  given  in  these  cases,  because  they  are  reversed  according  to 
circumstances. 

2.  Levers  of  the  second  order.  In  these,  the  weight  is  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  power.  The  examples  arc — 

(a)  The  thigh-bone  of  the  leg  which  is  bent  up  towards  the  body 
and  not  used,  in  the  action  of  hopping.  The  fulcrum  is  at  the  hip- 
joint  ; the  poiver  acts  upon  the  knee-cap ; and  the  position  of  the 
weight  is  represented  by  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  thigh  and 
leg,  which  will  lie  somewhere  between  the  end  of  the  knee  and  the  hip. 

(J>)  A rib  when  depressed  by  the  rectus  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  in 
expiration.  Here  the  fulcrum  lies  where  the  rib  is  articulated  with  the 
spine;  the  power  is  at  the  sternum — virtually  the  opposite  end  of  the 
lib  ; and  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  lies  between  the  two. 

(c)  The  raising  of  the  body  upon  the  toes,  in  standing  on  tiptoe,  and 
in  the  first  stage  of  making  a step  forward.  Here  theyK/cj7<7«  is  the 
ground  on  which  the  toes  rest ; the  power  is  applied  by  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  to  the  heel  ; the  resislarice  is  so  much  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
as  is  borne  by  the  ankle-joint  of  the  foot,  which  of  course  lies  between 
the  heel  and  the  toes. 

3.  Levers  of  the  third  order.  In  these,  the  poiver  is  between  the 
weight  and  the  fiUcrum.  The  examples  arc — 

(a)  The  spine,  head,  and  pelvis,  considered  as  a rigid  bar,  which  has 
to  be  kept  erect  upon  the  iiip-joints.  Here  the  fulcrum  lies  in  the 
hip-joints  ; the  weight  is  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head  and  trunk, 
liigh  above  the  fulcrum ; the  power  is  supplied  by  the  extensor,  or 
^exor,  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  acts  upon  points  comparatively  close 
to  the  fulcrum. 

(A)  Fle.xion  of  the  fore-arm  upon  the  arm  by  the  biceps  muscle, 
Iw'hen  a weight  is  held  in  the  hand.  In  this  case,  the  weight  being  in 
l-he  hand  and  t\\c  Jidcrum  at  the  elbow-joint,  the  poiver  ia  apidied  at 
J;be  point  of  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  close  to  the  latter. 

1$  (c)  Extension  of  the  leg  on  tlic  thigh  at  the  knee-joint.  Here  the 
widcrum  is  the  knee-joint;  the  weight  is  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
leg  and  foot;  the  power  is  applied  by  the  ligtuuent  of  the  knee-cap,  or 
iiatella,  to  the  tibia,  close  to  the  knee-joint. 

I LEVIGA'TION  {lervigare,  to  polish,  from  Icevis,  smooth).  The  pro- 
■toss  of  rubbing  earths  and  some  metallic  substances  with  a muller  upon 
li  flat  table  of  hard  stone.  Some  fluid  is  added  to  assist  the  operation. 
Bind  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  frituration. 

I LEYDEN  I’lHAL  or  JAR  (so  called  from  its  effects  having  been 
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first  exliibited  in  that  city).  A cylindiical  glass  vessel  for  collecting 
electricity.  It  is  coated  to  a certain  height,  inside  and  outside,  with 
tinfoil  or  some  conducting  substance,  so  that  every  point  of  both  sides 
of  the  glass  may  he  brought  into  connnunication  at  the  same  moment. 
A combination  of  siicli  phials  is  called  an  electrical  battery. 

LIBAVIUS’S  FUMING  LIQUOR.  'Jhe  former  name  of  the  bi- 
chloride of  tin.  See  Funiinff  Liquors. 

LIBER.  Tlie  inner  bark  of  a tree,  used  instead  of  paper  by  the 
Ancients  to  write  \i|)on.  In  botanical  language,  it  denotes  the  interior 
fibrous  portion  of  the  hark,  lying  immediately  upon  the  alburnum  ; the 
endofihlcBum  of  later  writers.  See  Bark  of  Plants. 

Ll'CHEN  (Xfixt/e,  lichen).  A papular  eruption,  commonly  called 
“ lichenous  rash,”  and  presenting  in  the  adult  wliat  stro])hulus  is  in  the 
child.  Alihongh  Dioscorides  says  that  the  plant,  called  lichen,  is 
named  from  its  being  a remedy  for  tlie  disease,  the  more  general 
opinion  is  that  the  disease  is  named  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to 
the  plant.  Tlie  vegetable  lichen  has,  in  fact,  in  the  characteristic 
words  of  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  become  symbolized  by  a papula  of  the  cor- 
tex of  man.”  The  varieties  of  lichen  are  : — 

1.  Lichen  simpleje,  which  is  also  termed  lichen  lividus,  when  the 
spots  are  bluish  or  livid,  and  lichen  pilaris,  when  the  a])ertures  of  the 
hair-pores  are  affected.  “The  so-called  Lichen  lividus  is  really  a form 
of  Purpura.” 

2.  Lichen  annulaius,  in  which  the  spot  increases  and  becomes  annu- 
lar. There  may  be  one  ring  only  on  the  whole  body,  and  the  teim 
solitarms  is  then  added  ; or  there  may  be  a rapid  spreading  of  many 
rings,  and  the  term  serpi(jinosus  is  then  applied.  When  the  ring  in- 
creases by  a portion  only  of  its  periphery,  this  v.ariety  is  termed  margi- 
nalus  ; and  when  portions  of  several  rings  combine  to  form  a tortuous 
hand  of  papulae,  we  have  the  lichen  gyratus  of  Biett. 

3.  Lichen  circumscriplus,  in  which  the  papulae  arc  clustered,  passing 
at  times  into  the  lichen  gyratus  of  Biett. 

4.  Lichen  urticatus,  in  nhith  the  papulae  resenihle  those  of  nettle- 
rash,  or  the  bites  of  insects. 

5.  Ijichen  tropicus,  summcr-iash,  or  prickly  heat,  occurring  in  warm 
climates. 

6.  Lichen  agriiis  or  ferns,  the  most  severe  form  of  the  disease,  con- 
stituting the  grocers’,  bakers’,  bricklayei's’,  and  washerwomen's  itch  of 
Willan  and  Bateman.  See  Eczema. 

7.  Lichen  scrofulosus.  A distinct  form  of  the  disease  occurring  m 
scrofulous  subjects,  consisting  of  millet-sized  non-papular  elevations. 

8.  Lichen  ruber.  Red  lichen  ; a form  of  disease,  described  by  Hebra, 
chicflv  affecting  the  root-sheaths  of  the  hairs. 

LICHEN  ISLANDICUS.  Iceland,  or  Eryngo-lcttved  liverwort; 

Iceland  Moss,  now  called  Cetraria  Islandiea. 

1.  Lichen  Orcella.  Dyer’s  Lichen,  or  Orchall ; the  species  wnuli 
furnishes  the  litmus  dye.  See  T^itmus. 

2.  Lichenic  acid.  An  acid,  aUo  called  fumaric  acid,  discovcrca  m 

Iceland  moss.  , , , 

3.  lAchnin.  The  pceuliar  starch  of  lichens;  a fcculoid  substance 
found  in  Cetraria  Islandiea  and  other  lichens. 

4.  Lichen  starch.  A vaiicty  of  starch  procured  from  the  Cctran 
Islandiea,  &c.,  closely  resembling  common  starch.  See  Qtraiui. 
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LICHE'NES.  The  Lichen  or  Liverwort  tribe  of  the  Aphyllre,  or 
leafless  plants.  Aerial, /eoyfess,  perennial  plants,  spreading  over  almost 
all  dry  surflices  of  trees,  stones,  &c.  ; the  re/>roductice  organs  arc 
spurules  lying  in  thecas  in  the  medullary  substance,  or  separated  cellules 
of  the  medullary  layer  of  the  thallus. 

Ll'CHENOUS  ERUPTIONS.  Popular  eruptions.  A group  of 
1^  cutaneous  diseases,  corresponding  with  the  ox  Acr  PujndcB  of  Willan  and 
9 the  genus  Exormia  of  Mason  Good,  and  including  lichen,  strophulus, 
( and  prurigo.  See  Lichen. 

J Ll'EN.  Licnis.  An  old  form  fur  or  spleen  ; an  oblong,  flat- 

^1  tened  organ,  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region. 

ILien  succenluriatus.  Literally,  a substituted  spleen;  a second  spleen, 
of  about  the  size  of  a hazel-nut,  sometimes  found  appended  to  a branch 
of  the  splenic  artery.  There  are  sometimes  two  or  three  of  these 
supernumeraries. 

LIENTE'RIA  (Xflos,  smooth,  lurtpu,  tlie  intestines).  Lcevitas 
inlestinorunt.  Lientcrv  ; a species  of  diarrhcea,  in  which  the  food  has 
been  only  partially  digested. 

J Ll'GAMENT  (ligure,  to  bind).  A membrane  of  a flexible  but 
compact  texture,  which  connects  the  articular  surfaces  of  bones  and 
cartilages,  and  sometimes  protects  the  joints  by  a capsular  envelope. 

LlGAME'NTUiNI  NUClliE.  A thin  fibrous  band  c.xtcnding  from 
the  tubercle  and  spine  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  spinous  process  of 
the  seventh  vertical  vertehr.a. 

LIGAME'NTUMTEKES.  The  round  ligament;  an  inter- articular 
ligament  situated  witliin  the  acetabulum. 

LIGATURE  (ligare,  to  bind).  Thread,  or  silk,  or  inkle,  com- 
monly rubbed  with  white  wax,  for  tying  arteries,  excrescences,  &c. 

A Ligature  d'uttente.  A loose  ligature,  used  by  the  continental  sur- 
W geons  in  the  operation  for  aneurysm,  Ac.,  for  the  purpose  of  being  tied 
ll  in  the  event  of  ha'inurrhage. 

J LIGHT.  An  agent  capable  of  controlling  chemical  aflinity,  both 
ii  with  respect  to  coni])osiiion  and  tv)  decomposition,  and  to  the  per- 
formance  of  the  modern  jiroccsscs  of  photography. 

J LIGN  ALOES.  A colourless  oil,  believed  to  be  obtained  from  the 
O'  wood  of  a large  tree  which  grows  in  Mexico.  The  lign  aloe  of  the 

! Sacred  Scriptures  is  the  eagle  wood  of  India,  and  has  no  connexion  with 
the  drug  known  as  aloes,  the  name  being  a corruption  of  the  Aiabic 
allotrat. 

LIGNIN  (lignum,  wootl).  The  basis  of  woody  fibre,  constituting 
i the  skeleton  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree.  It  fills  the  cells  of 
O'  Woody  fibre,  encrusting  their  walls,  and  imparting  firmness  to  the  en- 
a tire  structure  (see  Cellulose).  M hen  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  yields 
■"I  pyro-ligneous  aenf,  and  a peculiar  spit  it  is  produced,  called  7)_yro-a;y/i(; 
ti  spirit. 

j . CrNITE  wood).  Brown  coal ; a variety  of  coal  presenting 

'*  indicat  ons  of  organized  structure,  and  containing  considerable  pro- 
1 portions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  See  Anthracite. 

1 Ll'GNONE  (lignum,  wood).  Xi,lite.  A liquid  which  exists  in 
: commercial  pyroxylic  spirit— a product  of  the  distillation  of  wood. 

I Ll'GNUM.  AVood  ; that  poi  tion  of  arborescent  plants  which  com- 
• prises  the  alburnum  and  the  duramen. 

LIGNUM  CAMl’ECIIIANUM.  Logwood;  the  wood  of  Hacm.a- 
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toxylon  Campechianum  ; also  railed  Nicaragua  wood.  It  yields  a red 
colouring  matter  called  hcEmatin. 

LIGNUM  VITjE.  Wood  of  life.  The  wood  of  Guaiaciim  oflRci- 
nale,  from  wdiieh  the  guaiacum  of  medicine  is  procured.  It  is  also 
called  lignum  benedictum,  lignum  indicum,  &c. 

Ll'GULA  lingula,  a little  tongue).  A membranous  process  at 
the  top  of  the  sheath  of  grasses.  The  florets  of  Taraxacum  are  Hgulaie 
or  strap-shaped  ; they  are  gamopetalous,  slit  on  one  side,  and  opened  flat. 

LILIA'CEjE.  Lilyworts ; an  important  natural  order  of  endo- 
genous plants,  a large  proportion  of  them  being  bulbous,  and  some  of 
considerable  value  in  medicine,  as  the  Aloe,  the  Squill,  the  Dracatna 
draco,  yielding  Dragon’s  Blood,  a tonic  astringent  resin,  &c. 

LIMATU'RA  {limare,  to  file).  Ramcntum.  The  powder  which 
comes  from  filing.  Hence  we  have  plumbum  limalum,  lead-filings; 
scobs  limata,  &c. 

LIMBS,  MOTIONS  OF.  A limb  is  said  to  be /fejerf,  when  it  is 
bent ; extended,  when  straightened  out  ; abducted,  when  drawn  away 
from  the  median  line;  adducted,  when  drawn  to  it;  rotated,  when 
caused  to  turn  on  its  own  axis ; circumducted,  when  made  to  describe  a 
conical  surface  by  rotation  around  an  imaginary  axis. 

LIMBUS  LUTEUS.  A yellow  halo  surrounding  the  foramen  of 
Soemmering,  observed  in  animals  which  have  the  axis  of  the  eye-balls 
parallel  with  each  other,  as  in  mtin,  the  quadrumana,  &c. 

LIME.  Calcium  monoxide.  Oxide  of  calcium  ; an  alkaline  earth, 
found  as  a carbonate  in  marble,  chalk,  and  limestone.  These  sub- 
stances become  lime,  when  burned  in  a white  heat.  See  Calx. 

Lime-water.  Liquor  calcis.  Solution  of  the  hydrate  of  lime,  or 
slaked  lime,  in  water.  Mixed  with  olive-oil,  it  constitutes  carron  oil, 
or  the  linimentum  calcis  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  Milk  or  cream  of  lime 
is  merely  the  hydrate  diffused  through  water. 

LIME-LIGHT.  Drummond  light.  A light  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  or  carburetted  hydrogen  on  a suiface 
of  lime. 

LIMETTA  CORDIAL.  A cooling  summer  beverage,  prepared 
by  a simple  process  from  the  fruit  of  the  lime-tree,  grown  on  the  cele- 
brated Olveston  plantations,  in  the  island  of  Montserrat. 

LIMITING  FIBRIN.  A term  applied  to  the  layer  of  fibrin  which 
constitutes  the  wall  of  an  abscess,  and  limits  or  bounds  the  spread 
of  suppurative  action.  It  has  been  termed  pyogenic  membrane,  but 
this  expression  suggests  an  idea  not  generally  entertained.  See  Pyo- 
genesis. 

LIMITING  MEMBRANE.  A term  applied  to  the  structureless 
membrane  which  separates  the  inner  side  of  the  retina  from  the  vitreous 
humor. 

LIMO'SIS  (Xi^ds,  hunger).  Morbid  appetite ; impaired,  excessive, 
or  depraved  appetite. 

LIMOTHERAPE'IA  (\ip6s,  hunger,  dipamia,  medical  treat- 
ment). The  treatment  of  diseases  by  fasting. 

LINAME'NTUM  linen).  Linen-stuff,  linen.  Lint.  A tent 

for  a wound. — Celsus. 

LINCTUS  (linctus,  a licking,  from  lingere,  to  lick).  A term  applied 
to  soft  substances,  of  the  consistence  of  syrup,  which  are  taken  by  being 
licked  off  a spoon. 
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ILI'NEA.  A line  or  streak  ; a linear  fibre,  or  process,  &e. 

1.  Linea  alUi.  A white  line  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  tendons 
of  the  abdominal  muscles;  it  extends  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to 
the  pubes.  This  is  tlie  median  line  of  Cbaussier. 

2.  Linea  aspera.  The  rough  prominence  observed  along  the  posterior 

surface  of  the  femur.  , i v 

3.  lAnea  innominata.  laterally,  an  unnamed  line  ; an  elevated  l ine, 
forming  a part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  also  termed  linea  ileo~ 

ppeciinea.  , . . i-  c .x 

4.  Linea  nuadrata.  The  posteiior  inter-trorbantenc  line  ot  the 
femur,  to  ■niiich  the  quadratus  fenioris  muscle  and  capsular  ligament 
are  attached. 

5.  LAnecB  alhicaidetx.  White,  cicatrix-like  lines  of  the  abdomen,  said 
'to  be  always  present  in  women  who  have  borne  cbildrcn. 

6.  JAneae  semilunares.  Two  curved  lines,  a little  external  to  the 
linea  alba,  extending  from  the  sides  of  the  chest  to  the  pubes,  and 
I bounding  the  recti  muscles. 

7.  Linece  transverscB.  The  name  of  some  fibres  which  run  across  the 
raphe  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

8.  Linece  iransvex'sales.  Three  or  four  transverse  lines,  which  con- 
nect the  linea;  semilunares  to  the  linea  alba. 

Ll'NEAMENT  {lineamenlum,  a line  or  stroke  made  with  a pen, 
from  linea,  a line).  A delicate  trait;  a feature,  lineament;  the 
II  earliest  trace  of  the  embryo. 

t LINEAR  ATROPHY.  Atrophy  of  the  skin,  assuming  a linear 
;direction,  and  arising  from  various  causes.  See  Since  AtrnphiccB. 

LTNGUA.  The  tongue;  the  organ  of  taste  ami  speecli.  The 
ilingual  nerve  is  the  same  as  the  nuslatory  nerve,  or  nerve  of  the  tongue. 
iThe  lingualis  muscle  is  a mnscle  of  the  tongue  arising  from  the  root, 
and  inserted  into  the  tip  ; it  is  unconneeted  with  any  bone  ; it  contracts 
the  tongue,  and  compresses  its  point.  See  Tongue-tie. 

. LINGUE'TTA  L.VMINO'SA.  A thin  tonguelet  of  gray  substance, 
extending  from  the  gr.ay  substance  of  the  cerebellum  upon  the  valve  of 
I Vieussens. 

. LINIME'NTUM  (linere,  to  besmear).  A liniment,  or  embroca- 
tion; an  external  .application,  having  the  consistence  of  an  oil  or 
I balsam. 

LINNTE'AN  SYSTEM.  A method  of  classifying  plants,  introduced 
'by  Linnaius,  and  founded  on  modifications  of  the  sexual  apparatus; 

i hence  it  is  called  the  seemal  sgsiem.  See  ?x\itural  Sgstem. 

LINT.  Linieum.  The  scrapings  of  fine  linen,  for  dressing  wounds, 
ulcers,  &c.  It  is  made  into  various  forms,  which  have  different  names, 
according  to  the  difference  of  (he  figures;  when  made  up  in  an  oval  or 
orbicular  form,  it  is  called  a pledget ; when  in  a cylindrical  form,  or  in 
the  shape  of  a date  or  olive-stone,  it  is  called  a doesil.  Marine  lint  is 
tow  impregnated  with  wood-tar. 

LTNTEUM  {linum,  linen).  A linen  cloth,  or  napkin.  Celsus  uses 
the  diminutive  term  linieolum,  for  a small  linen  cloth. 

LINUM  USIT.VTISSIMUM.  The  lint-plant,  or  Common  Flax; 
an  indigenous  plant,  the  seed  of  wliicli  is  commonly  called  linseed,  or 
more  properly  lintseed.  Tlie  cake,  or  placenta  /mf,  left  after  the  ex- 
l|  pression  of  tlie  oil,  is  called  oil- rake  ; and  this,  wlicn  powdered,  forms 
* linseed-meal,  or  the  farina  lini  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 
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LI'PAROCELE  (Xnrapot,  fatty,  a tumor).  A specks  oi 

sarcocele,  of  wliich  the  enclosed  substance  is  fat. 

LIPHjE'MIA  (XtVos,  fat,  alpa,  blood).  Piarrlicemia.  Milkincss 
of  the  serum  or  fatty  blood. 

LPPIC  ACID  (X'nroi,  fat).  An  acid  formed  by  oxidation  of  oleic 
acid,  one  of  the  bibasic  fatty  acid  series. 

LIPO'MA  (/VtTTus,  fat).  Tumor  adiposus.  The  most  common  form 
of  fatty  tumor,  consisting  of  a mass  of  yellow,  oily,  fatty  matter  and 
cellular  tissue,  enclosed  in  a thin,  fine  c.apsule,  having  small  vessels 
ramifying  over  its  surface.  The  term  is  applied  to  hypertrophy  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  apex  and  aim  of  the  nose. 

Lipoma^  ncBi-oid.  A tumor  in  which  the  natvoid  structure  is  con- 
joined with,  or  deposited  in,  a cellulo-fatty  mass. 

LIPPITU'DO  (lippus,  blear  eyed).  Blearedness;  a chronic  ca- 
tarrhal infl,ammation  of  the  eye-lids  ; the  advanced  stage  of  ophthalmia 
tarsi,  in  which  the  palpebral  margins  become  thickened,  indurated,  and 
partially  everted,  so  that  the  eye  appears  as  if  suirouiided  by  a red 
circle.  This  affection  commonly  begins  towards  the  angles  of  the  eye,  > 
and  is  thence  called  lippilzulo  angidaris ; when  it  is  attended  with 
tingling  and  itching,  it  has  hem  iovmoU  Uppitudo  priiriginosa,  i 

Ware,  psoropjdhalinia ; syphilitic  eruption  on  the  eye-lids  of  infants  is  [ 
termed  lippiludo  syphilitica  neonatorum.  i 

LlPYTilA  {XiTTupia,  for  \nro--jrvpia,  a malignant,  intermittent  I 
fever,  Hipp.).  Coldness  of  the  surface — a symptom  of  some  fevers,  as  I 
the  noted  epidemic  of  Breslau.  The  term  lipo-,  in  such  compounds,  is  | 
derived  from  Xtiirw,  to  leave,  and  denotes  uhsence — in  this  case,  of  ! 
'nvp,  fire  or  heat.  Other  terms  of  this  kind  are  lipo-psychia,  hpu-  | 
ihymia,  which  will  be  found  under  leipo-.  Galen  uses  Knro-Seppot,  I 
Zipo-rfermos,  without  a skin,  circumcised;  Aretmus  has  Xiiro-SpaviU,  | 
Zzjoo-tfraKes,  lacking  strength,  &c. 

LIQUA'TION  (liquare,  to  melt).  A method  offusing  an  ore  witha 
substance  forming  with  it  an  alloy,  from  which  the  pure  metal  is 
afterwards  separated  by  heat.  See  Eliquation. 

LIQUEFA'CIENTS  to  liquefy).  Agents  which  aug- 

ment the  secretions,  arrest  the  solidifying,  and  promote  the  liquefying 
processes  of  the  animal  economy'.  They  correspond  with  the panchym- 
agogues  of  the  Ancients.  From  their  effect  in  checking  phlegmonous 
inflammation,  removing  indurations,  &c.,  they'  are  frequently  termed 
resolvents. 

LIQUEFA'CTION  (Jiquefacere,  to  melt).  The  passing  of  a sub- 
stance from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state — one  of  the  effects  of  caloric. 
When  this  effect  takes  place  in  the  case  of  ice,  it  is  termed  liquefaction, 
but  in  the  case  of  metals, /«sio«.  The  converse  process  is  termed,  in 
the  former  case,  congelation  ; in  the  lalter,  solidification. 

LIQUID  {liquere,  to  melt).  An  inelastic  fluid.  All  liquids  may 
be  arranged  into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  simple  liquids,  as  mercury;  and 
compound  liquids,  as  combined  gases,  &c.  The  term  liquidity  is  coai- 
preheuded  under  that  of  fiiiUity,  the  latter  term  being  applied  as  wen 
to  gases,  and  even  to  the  principle  of  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.,  as  to 
water,  oil,  &c.,  which  are  properly  called  liquids.  i . m 

LIQUID A'MBAR  {liquidum,  fluid,  ambar,  the  aromatic  substance 
which  distils  from  the  tree).  A genus  of  plants,  of  w'hich  the  spcci 
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\slyracijlua  is  said  to  yield  the  Ivjiud  storax,  or  copalm  balsam,  resem- 
ibiing  very  thick  turpentine,  of  pleasant  balsamic  odour,  and  aromatic 
bitter  taste. 

, LIQUOR  (lujuero,  to  become  liqu  d).  Solution.  ^ A watery  solu- 
ition  of  inorganic  substances,  or  of  certain  definite,  activ’e,  organic  prin- 
ciples. Lujuores  or  solutions  must  not  be  confounded  either  with  juices 
• of  pliints  {sued)  or  with  liquid  e.vtracts. 

LIQUOR  KPISPA'STJCUS.  Linimentum  canilutridis.  Blistering 
Liquid.  A vesicating  preparation  of  cantharides,  acetic  acid,  and  ether. 

LIQUOR  PUR18.  The  homogeneous  lluid  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic corpuscles  of  pus  are  found  to  lloat  in  examination  under  the 
microscope. 

. LIQUOR  SANGUINIS.  IHusma.  The  fluid  portion  of  the  blood, 
(in  wliich  the  red  particles  lloat  during  life;  in  other  words,  the  blood 
! itself,  less  its  red  particles,  or  corpuscles.  It  separates,  on  coagulation, 
(into  two  parts,  the  serum,  and  the  Jiltriii  which  was  previously  in  solu- 
ition.  The  fibrin  coagulating  encloses  within  it  the  red  particles.  The 
serum  still  retains  the  albumen  in  solution. 

LIQUOR  SILICUM.  Liquor  of  flints;  a solution  of  silicate  of 
ipotash,  also  called  soluble  olass. 

LIQUOR  OF  CADFT.  The  name  formerly  given  to  alkarsin  or 
the  impure  o.xide  of  kakodrl.  Sec  Alkarqen. 

LIQUOR  OF  SURFACES.  The  lluid  poured  out  on  the  surfaces 
(of  every  cavity  in  the  body. 

1.  Lif/uor  amnii.  A lluid  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  amnios,  in 
' which  the  foetus  floats. 

2.  Liquor  chorii.  A gelatinous  fluid  which  separates  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  chorion  from  the  amnios  in  the  early  period  of  gestation  ; it 
is  commonly  called  the  false  icalers. 

3.  Li(juor  Colunnii.  A lim|)id  fluid  found  in  the  vestibulum  of  the 
car,  and  in  the  nervous  tubes  lodged  in  the  semicircular  canals. 

4.  Liquor  enterirus  {ivTtpn,  \.\\Q  bowels).  The  natural  secretion  of 
the  interior  coat  of  the  bowels. 

5.  Liquor  jMorqui/ni.  A peculiar  transparent  fluid  found  between 
the  crystalline  lens  and  its  membrane.  Many  anatomists  consider  it 
a post-mortem  appearance. 

6.  Liquor  pericardii.  A serous  fluid  contained  in  the  pericardium 

7.  Liquor  of  Scarpa.  A liquor  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  labyrinth, 
and  termed  a<jua  latiyrinthi. 

LI'QUOUlCE.  This  term  is  probably  an  Anglicism  of  the  Greek 
word  y\vKvppiX,n,  Gtycyrrhiza,  or  Sweet-root,  a Lecuminous  plant, 
cultivated  especially  at  Pontefract,  whence  the  name  “ Pomfret  Cakes,” 
applied  to  a fine  |)rcparation  of  liq((oricc. 

LISBON  DIE  r DRINK.  Decoctum  Lusitanicum.  A preparation 
of  which  the  decoctum  sarsaparillce  compositum  of  the  London  Pbarma- 
copaua  is  an  imitation. 

LISPING.  A s])ccies  of  psellismus,  or  defective  enunciation,  com- 
monly called  speakinq  throiqih  the  teeth,  and  produced  by  an  unnatural 
length  of  tongue — or  by  affectation. 

LITIlvE'MlA  (\;  os,  a stone,  <upn,  blood).  A term  proposed  bv 
Dr.  Charles  Murchison,  instead  of  Dr.  Austin  Flint’s  term  “ uricannia,” 
to  designate  c.vccss  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.  It  signifies  what  is  often 
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called  “ masked  gout,”  and  partially  explains  gouty  dyspepsia  and  gouty  r- 
neuroses.  ^ 

LITHAGO'GA  (XiOayojyo'r,  bringing  stones,  from  Xi'0o?,  a stone 
and  dyuiydc,  drawing  forth).  Lithagogues  ; medicines  which  expel  or 
dissolve  stone. 

LI'THARGE  (\i0ov,  a stone,  apyupo<i,  silver).  Spuma  argenti. 

The  protoxide  of  lead  in  an  imperfect  state  of  vitrifaction.  Lead 
becomes  oxidized  and  changed  into  litharge  during  the  process  of  re- 
fining, which  is  performed  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  silver  which 
it  contains.  Litharge  is  more  or  less  white  or  red,  according  to  the 
metals  with  which  the  silver  is  alloyed,  the  white  being  caWei  litharge 
of  silver  ; the  red,  litharge  of  gold. 

LITHE'CTASY  (XiOov,  a stone,  tKram^,  extension).  Cyslectasy, 

The  practice  of  dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder  for  the  removal  of  a 
stone,  instead  of  cutting,  as  in  lithotomy. 

LI'THIA  (Mfios,  a ston--).  The  protoxide  of  the  metal  lithium ; 
an  alkali  discovered  in  1818,  by  M.  Arfwedson,  of  Sweden,  in  the 
mineral  called  petalite;  it  received  its  name  from  its  having  been  first 
found  in  an  earthy  mineral. 

Ll'THIASIS  (\40os,  a stone).  Lithia  ; lithus.  The  formation  of  a 
calculus,  or  stone,  in  the  urinary  passages.  This  term  is  also  applied  to 
an  imperfectly  suppurating  stye. 

LITHIC  ACID  (.\it)os,  a stone).  Uric  acid.  A principle  con- 
stantly present  in  healthy  urine,  and  generated  by  the  action  of  the 
kidneys. 

LI'THICA  (\i0jKdv,  of  or  belonging  to  stones).  Antilithica.  Medi- 
cines which  counteract  the  predisposition  to  the  formation  of  calculous 
concretions  in  the  urinary  organs. 

Ll'THIUM  (\i0or,  a stone).  The  metallic  base  of  a rare  alkaline 
oxide,  called  lithia,  from  its  having  been  first  derived  from  an  earthy 
mineral.  It  resembles  sodium  in  its  physical  and  chemical  charac- 
teristics. 

LTTHOCLAST  (\i'0o?,  a stone,  «Xda),  to  break).  An  instrument 
for  crushing  a stone  in  the  urinary  bladder. 

LITHOFE'LLIC  ACID  (Xi0ov,  a stone,/eZ,  gall).  An  unclassical 
name  for  an  acid  obtained  from  a bezoar  stone. 

LITHO-FRACTEUR.  A ‘‘stone-crusher;”  an  instrument  for 
crushing  a stone  in  the  bladder.  This  barbarous  word  is  a compound 
of  three  languages;  litho,  from  Xi0os,  a stone,  Greek  broken, 

Latin,  from  the  past  participle  in  an  active  word  ; and  cur,  French. 

This  term  is  also  applied  to  a modification  of  dynamite,  being  a com- 
pound of  nitro-glycerine,  and  differing  from  dynamite  in  containing  a 
portion  of  gunpowder  constituents.  It  was  employed  by  the  Germans, 
in  the  late  war,  in  the  destruetion  of  eaptured  French  guns. 

LITHO'LYSIS  (Xi0os,  a stone,  Xdo-is,  solution).  Solution  of  stone  ; 
the  dissolution  or  disintegration  of  a stone  in  the  urinary  bladder,  by 
means  of  injection  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  of  Vichy  water,  &c. 

LITHONTRI'PTICS  (XiHos,  a stone,  -rpifim,  to  wear  by  friction). 
Medicinal  agents  which  dissolve  or  disintegrate  urinary  calculi  in  tho 
urinary  organs. 

LITHO'NTRIPTOR  (X1605,  a stone,  -rpiiim,  to  wear  by  friction). 
Lithotrito.  The  name  of  an  instrument  for  reducing  calculi  in  tho 
bladder  into  small  particles  or  powder,  which  is  then  washed  out  or 
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aided  with  the  urine.  The  following  instruments  were  used  by  Baron 
■ leurteloup  : — 

• 1.  “ L'instrument  a trois  branches,  avec  un  foret  simple,"  consisting 
T a canula,  three  tenacula,  and  a drill,  fur  crushing  stones  equal  in 
; iameter  to  the  drill. 

i 2.  “ L'inslrument  a trois  branches,  avec  le  mandril  a virgule,"  applic- 
pble  to  stones  of  from  eigtit  to  ten  lines  in  diameter;  the  “ virgule”  or 
ilihoulder,  being  employed  to  excavate  the  calculus. 

' 3.  “ L'instrument  d <]uat re  branches,”  ov  " pince  d forceps .”  a.dapted 

stones  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  lines  in  diameter,  and  fuinished 
\tnt\i  a.  ” mandril  d virgule  f the  "virgule”  of  which  makes  a larger 
J xcavation  than  that  of  the  preceding  instrument. 

4.  “ Le  brisc-coi/ue,”  or  the  shell-breaker,  adapted  to  breaking  down 
he  shell  formed  by  the  previous  excavations;  and  also  flat  and  small 
tones. 

LITHOPjE'DION  (\i0os,  a stone,  TraiSiov,  a child).  A kind  of 
dong  mass,  into  which  the  feetus  lias  been  found  to  be  converted  in  the 
uterus.  The  term  osteo-pcedion  is  also  used  to  denote  a bong  mass 
found  on  similar  occasions. 

T LITHO'TOMY  (Atdov,  a stone,  Togi],  section).  The  operation  of 
;|tutting  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to  extract  a calculus  or  stone.  The 
li'.arious  modes  of  performing  this  operation  are  termed — 
h 1.  Apparatus  minor,  Cutting  on  the  Gripe,  or  Celsus's  method.  This 
I s the  most  ancient  kind  of  lithotomy.  It  was  called  lithotomia  Celsiana, 
d :'rom  having  been  first  described  by  Celsus ; from  the  stone,  previously 
J ixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  in  the  anus,  being  cut  directly  upon, 
it  w'as  termed  cutting  on  the  gripe,  a knife  and  a hook  being  the  only 
linstruinents  used  ; by  the  term  lesser  apparatus,  it  was  distinguished 
from  the  following  method. 

2.  Apparatus  major,  or  Marian  method.  The  object  of  this  method 
n'as  to  do  as  little  as  possible  with  the  knife,  and  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  instruments  called  dilatow,  under  the  impression  that  wounds 
of  memhranous  parts  would  not  heal,  while  their  dilatation  might  be 
undertaken  with  impunity.  See  Marian  Operation. 

3.  High  operation  or  Supra-pubic.  This  is  performed  by  making  an 
ancision  into  the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  in  the  direction  of  the  linea 
lalba,  and  is  most  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the  stone  is  too  large 
to  be  extracted  from  the  perineum,  or  where  there  is  dise.ase  of  the 
urethra  and  prostate  gland.  This  plan  has  been  ab.andoned. 

4.  Lateral  operation.  This  is  performed  by  m.iking  an  incision  into 
the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  laterally,  in  order  to  avoid 
wounding  the  rectum.  This  is  the  plan  now  adopted. 

5.  Median  or  Central  operation.  This  is  performed  by  making  an 
incision  into  the  r.aphe  of  the  perineum.  The  bi-lateral  operation, 
jauctised  by  Dupuvtren,  is  a modification  of  the  median,  the  incision 
being  made  on  each  side  of  the  prostate  gland. 

6.  Operation  through  the.  rectum.  A method  employed  by  MM. 
Sanson  and  Dupuytren  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  but  now 
abandoned. 

LITIIO'TRITY  (\/0  V,  a stone,  xpi/Joj,  to  wear  by  friction). 
Lithontripsis.  The  operation  of  crushing  a calculus  in  the  bladder,  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  fragments  being  discharged  through  the  urethra.  Sec 
Lithontripior. 
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LITMUS  or  TURNSOL.  A blue  pigment  obtained  fiom  tbe  )l 
Roccella  tinctoria,  Lecanora  tartarea,  and  other  licbenous  plants.  In 
an  earlier  state  of  its  preparation,  it  is  of  a purplish  red  colour,  and 
is  then  called  archil,  orchall,  and  orseil/e  de  Canaries.  Ijitmus  is  em- 
ployed by  chemists  for  detecting  tbe  presence  of  a free  acid. 

1.  Blue  litmus-paper  is  prepared  by  steeping  unsized  paper  in  the 
tincture  of  litmus,  and  drying  by'  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  Red  litmus-paper  is  prepared  by  steeping  unsized  paper  in  the 
tincture  previously  reddened  with  a trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried  ! 
in  tbe  air. 

LITTRE,  GLANDS  OF.  Numerous  racemose,  mucous  glands,  I 
opening  on  the  surface  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  in  tlie  j 
female. 

LIVE'DO  {livere,  to  be  bback  and  blue).  Blueness,  lividness,  i 
produced  by  blows,  &c.  A species  of  cutaneous  hyperaemia. 

LIVER.  The  largest  glandular  apparatus  in  the  body,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  secrete  the  bile.  It  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  viz.,  the 
great  lobe,  situated  in  the  right  hypochondriac,  region  ; the  small  lube, 
situated  in  tbe  epigastric  region;  and  ihclubtdus  Spigelii,  situated  on 
the  left  side  of  the  great  lobe.  It  has  two  prolongations,  which  have 
been  tenned  the  lobulus  caudatus,  and  the  lobulus  anongmus  or  quad- 
ratus.  See  Jecur. 

“ The  Latin  ton'iue  has  two  distinct  terms  to  express  the  organ  of  the 
liver, — liepar  a.x\Ajecitr.  The  first  is  easily  referred  to  the  Greek  fiTrap; 
for  the  second,  the  critics  have  scarcely  a guess  to  offer.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a Persian  term  (Jehur),  which  has  been  copied  into  tbe  Turkish  as 
well  as  into  the  Latin  ; in  the  former  being  pronounced  je.gitr." — 
Good. 

LIVER  (in  Chemistry).  Hepar.  A tenn  applied  to  combinations 
of  sulphur  with  alkalies,  &c.,  from  their  Arcr-like  appearance,  .as 
“ liver  of  sulphur,”  or  the  sulphide  of  potassium  ; “liver  of  antimony',” 
or  the  oxysulphide  of  that  metal.  The  “liver”  ore  of  mercury,  or 
hepatic  ore,  is  a bituminous  cinnabar,  or  sulpburet  of  mercury,  from 
Idria. 

LIVER-SPOT.  A vernacular  term  for  a pigmentary  stain  or 
chlo.asma.  Certain  stains  of  the  skin  are  called  lirer-spots,  not 
because  they  in  any  w.ay  originate  in  disorder  of  the  liver,  but  on  account 
of  their  resemblance  to  that  organ  in  colour.  They  are  of  parasitic 
origin. 

LI  VI'DITY  (livor,  a livid  colour).  The  discoloration  which  occurs 
in  the  body  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart,  &c. 

LIVOR  (livere,  to  be  black  and  blue).  A bluish  or  leaden 
colour  of  the  body,  produced  by  a blow'.  A dark  circle  round  the 
eye. 

LIXIVIA'TION  (Hr,  licis,  ashes).  The  process  of  dissolving  saline 
matters  out  of  an  insoluble  residue  ; thus  black  ash  is  lixiviated  with 
water  to  dissolve  out  its  constituent  carbonate  of  soda,  from  other  in- 
soluble matters  consisting  chiefly  of  oxysulphurct  of  calcium.  The 
solution  thus  obtained  is  termed  a lirivium  or  lye. 

LOBAR  and  LOBULAR.  The  former  of  these  terms  is  applied  to 
pathologic.al  changes  which  take  place  in  the  territory  of  the  bronchial 
arteries  ; the  latter,  to  the  more  isolated  changes  which  belong  to  the 
domain  of  the  pulmonary  .artery.  The  terms,  therefore,  do  not  denote 
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the  exicni  “ of  an  inflammatory  process  of  tlie  lungs,”  but  rather  its 
origin  and  et  tension. 

LOBELI'NA.  Tlie  active  principle  of  Lobelia  injlata,  Bladder- 
podded  Lobelia,  or  Indian  Tobacco,  a plant  imported  from  North 
America.  Lnbelina  exists  in  the  plant  as  a salt  of  lobelic  acid — the 
lobeliate  oflobelina. 

LOBULA'TION  (lolmhis,  dim.  of  lobus,  a lobe,  as  of  the  liver). 
Nodulalio7i.  A term  denoting  the  formation  of  lobules  or  nodules  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  in  cases  of  liepatitis. 

LO'BULUS  (dim.  of  lobus,  a lobe).  A lobule  or  small  lobe.  The 
term  lobules,  or  acini,  is  applied  to  the  smallest  perceptible  subdivisions 
of  the  substance  of  the  liver — polygonal  masses  of  one-tenth  of  an  incli 
in  diameter,  or  less. 

1.  Lobulus  Spigelii.  A small  lobn  of  the  liver,  on  the  left  of  the 
great  lobe,  and  named  from  Adrian  Spigel,  a Belgian  physician. 

2.  Lobulus  quwlratus  \e\  anont/mus.  That  portion  of  the  liver  which 
is  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  umbilieal  fissure. 

3.  Lobulus  pi'ocesstts  caudalus.  A small  tail-like  appendage  to 
the  lohulus  Spigelii,  from  which  it  runs  outwards,  like  a crest,  into  the 
right  lobe. 

4.  Ijohulus  of  the  par  vagum.  The  name  of  a small  tuft  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  cerebellum. 

5.  TjoIjuIus  pneumogastricus.  A lobule  of  the  ccrehcllum,  situated 
near  the  origin  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  ; its  form  is  that  of  a convo- 
luted shell. 

6.  Lobulus  auris.  The  lower  dependent  and  fleshy  portion  of  the 
pinna  of  the  car. 

7.  Lobidi  testis.  The  lobules  formed  by  the  convolutions  of  the 
tubuli  seminiferi  of  the  testis. 

LOBUS  the  lobe  or  lower  part  of  the  car).  1.  A lobe  or 

division  of  the  liver.  Sec  Lobulus.  2.  The  designation  of  the  portions 
into  which  the  lower  surface  of  the  brain  is  divided  : these  are  termed 
the  anterior,  the  middle,  and  the  y)osten’or  lobes. 

Lobus  of  ^lorgagiii.  A lobe  at  the  base  of  the  prostate,  discovered 
by  Morgagni,  and  since  described  by  Sir  Everard  Home. 

LOCA'LES  {locus,  a place).  Local  diseases;  morbid  affections 
which  arc  partial ; the  fourth  class  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  nosology. 

LOCA'LlTV.  A term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  the  faculty 
which  gives  the  idea  of  relative  position  ; which  furnishes  the  accom- 
plished traveller,  geographer,  and  landscape  painter ; which  retains  a 
knowledge  oflocalities,  and  imparts  notions  of  perspective.  Its  organ 
is  seated  above  and  on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose — on  each  side 
of  that  of  Eventuality. 

LO'CIIIA  (Xo'xios,  of  or  belonging  to  child-birth).  A Greek 
neuter  plural  adjective  (x<i  Xo^ta),  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  the  uterine 
discharge  which  takes  pl.acc  after  child-birth.  The  same  writer 
employs  the  term  Xo\li)  uddupats,  or  lochial  cletinsing,  in  the  same 
sense. 

LOCKED  J AXV.  Trmmts.  A n early  symptom  of  tetanus,  in  which 
the  patient  is  unable  to  open  his  mouth  widely,  from  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  about  the  temples,  jaw,  and  neck.  See  Tetanus.  ° 
LOCOMOTOR-ATAXY.  A barbarous  term  denoting  atom  of 
tocomoiion,  or  impaired  gait — a result  of  bromism,  when  severe. 
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LOCO  MOTUS.  The  Latin  equivalent  for  dislocated.  Thus  loco  \ 
motus  pes  circa  talos  is  dislocation  of  the  foot,  at  the  ankle  ; loco  inota  i 
patella,  dislocation  of  the  patella;  loco  motum  caput  dislocation  i 
of  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

LOCULICI'DAL  {loculus,  a cell,  cadere,  to  cut).  That  mode  of  I 
dehiscence  of  fruits,  in  which  the  loculi,  or  cells,  arc  severed  at  their  ' 
back.  See  Septicidal  and  Septif ragal.  I 

LOCUS  NIGER.  Literally,  a Wac*  spot;  a term  applied  to  the 
dark  a])pearance  of  the  centre  of  the  section  of  the  crus  cerebri. 

LOCUS  PERFORA'TUS.  A whitish-gray  substance,  situated  be-  1 

tween  the  crura  cerebri,  and  perforated  by  several  apertures  for  the  j 
transmission  of  vessels.  It  is  sometimes  called  pons  Tarini.  j 

LOCU'STA.  A spikelet,  or  partial  spike ; a portion  of  the  inflores- 
cence of  many  grasses.  I 

LOGWOOD.  The  wood  of  the  Haematoxylon  Campechianum,  a 
native  of  Campeachy,  in  America.  It  is  imported  in  lops,  and  is  prin- 
cipally used  as  a dye-wood.  The  colouring  matter  is  lianiatoxylin. 

-LOGY  (Adyos,  an  account).  A termination  denoting  a treatise  or 
description  of  anything,  as  in  iBtxo-logy,  a description  of  the  causes  of 
disease  ; physio-Zp;/^,  a description  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  &c. 

LOHOCH,  or  LOOCH.  Eclegnia.  A linctus;  a medicine  taken 
by  licking  : a thick  syrup,  made  of  mucil.iginons  substances.  i 

LOME'NTUM.  Legumen  lomentaceum.  A dry,  elongated  fruit, 
breaking  up  transversely  into  one-seeded,  indehiscent  joints,  as  in 
cathartocarpus  fistula,  &c.  See  Schizocarp. 

LONG-SIGHTEDNESS.  An  imperfection  of  sight  due  to  the 
crystalline  lens  being  insufficiently  convex,  thus  causing  images  of 
objects  to  come  to  a distinct  focus,  not  on  the  retina,  but  a little  behind 
it.  The  remedy  is,  to  assist  the  insufficient  convexity  of  the  crystalline  ' 
lens  by  placing  a slightly  convex  lens  in  front  of  the  eye. 

LONGI'SSIMU.S  DORSI.  This  muscle  is  associated  with  the 
sacro-lumbalis  and  the  spinalis  dorsi,  under  the  name  ereeZor  spines, 
occupying  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  portion  of  the  back. 

LONGI'SSIMUS  OCULI.  The  name  given  to  the  obliquus 
superior  muscle,  from  its  being  the  longest  muscle  of  the  ej’e. 

LONGUS  COLLI.  A long  muscle  at  the  back  of  the  cesophagus, 
which  supports  and  bends  the  neck. 

LORDO'SIS;  LORDO'MA  (Xopdooi,  to  bend  oneself  supinely,  so 
as  to  throw  the  head  back).  The  former  term  denotes  a bending 
supinely  ; the  latter,  a supine  bent.  Hippocrates  used  those  terms 
synonymously  for  anterior  curvature  of  the  spine.  Posterior  curvature 
was  formerly  called  cyrtosis ; lateral  curvature,  hybosis. 

LORI'CA.  Literally,  a coat  of  mail.  A kind  of  lute,  with  which 
vessels  are  coated  before  they  are  exposed  to  the  fire.  Hence  the  term 
lorication  in  chemistry,  for  coating.  See  Lxde. 

LOTIO  {lavare,  to  wash).  Epithem.  A lotion  or  wash  ; a liquid 
remedy,  intended  for  external  application.  This  generic  term  compre- 
hends embroc.ations,  fomentations,  liniments,  collyria,  &c. 

LOUSINESS.  Malis  pedicidi.  An  affection  in  which  the  cuticle 
is  infested  with  lice,  depositing  their  nits  or  eggs  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair;  accompanied  with  troublesome  itching.  See  Pediadus. 

LOVrS  BEAD.S.  Specific  gravity  beads.  Hollow,  scaled  globes 
of  glass,  of  about  the  size  of  small  bullets.  Each  bead  is  a small 
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hydrometer,  intended  to  indicate  one  fixed  density,  by  its  remaining 
half-way  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  into  which  it  is 
introduced.  These  beads  are  useful  in  making  test-acids. 

LOXA'RTH  RUS  (\oJds,  twisted,  di)d/ooi>,  a joint).  An  obliquity 
of  a joint,  williout  spasm  or  luxation,  as  varus,  valgus,  &c. 

LO'XIA  (Aogds,  slanting,  crosswise;  obliquus).  Caput  ohstipum. 
Wry-neck  ; a distortion  of  the  head  towards  one  side. 

LUBRICA'TION  (Jubricare,  to  make  smooth).  The  rendering  a 
part  of  the  body  smooth  by  the  use  of  mucilaginous  and  saponaceous 
medicines. 

V LUCID  INTERVAL.  A term  now  limited  to  the  brief  and 
(transient  season  during  which  the  insane  mind  resumes  its  clearness. 
(Its  applications,  formerly,  were  much  extended. 

I LUCIFER-MATCIT  DISEASE.  Necrosis  of  the  jaws,  arising  from 
(inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  phosphorus  during  the  manufacture  of  lucifcr- 
imatches. 

1 LU'ES.  A spreading  fluid,  especially  melted  snow  or  ice.  Hence, 
a spreading  or  contagions  disease,  a plague,  a pestilence.  Lues  Venerea, 
Morbus  Aphrodisius,  &c.,  are  char.acteristic  names  of  syphilis. 

LUFF  A.  The  name  of  a tribe  of  cucurbitaceous  plants.  One  of 
these  is  the  Cabacintha,  employed  as  a po\vVrful  purgative  in  Brazil, 
and  recently  introducccl  into  England. 

LU'GOL’S  SOLU'flONS.  These  are  solutions  of  ioduretted 
iodide  of  potassium,  of  various  strengths,  employed  as  caustics,  rube- 
facients, and  stimulants.  LugoTs  ioduretted  cataplasm  consists  of  the 
rubefacient  solution  mixed  with  linseed-meal. 

LUMBA'GO  (Iambus,  the  loins).  Rheumatismus  dorsalis.  A 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  about  the  loins.  The  term 
Iwnhodynia  has  been  used,  but  this  and  other  terms  expressive  of  local 
rheumatism,  as  cervicodynia,  dorsodynia,  and  scapidodynia,  should  bo 
e.xpunged  for  ever  from  medical  terminology.  Sec  Preface,  par.  5. 

LUMBI.  The  loins;  the  inferior  part  of  the  back. 

Lumbar  Abscess.  A chronic  collection  of  pus,  which  forms  in  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  loins,  generally  on  one  side  of  the  spine, 
behind  the  peritonaium,  and  descends  in  the  course  of  the  psoas- 
muscle. 

LUMBO-ABDOMIN A^LIS.  Transversalis,  The  internal  fiat 

muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  Iwnlio  costatis  is  another  name  for  the 
serratus  posticus  inferior.  The  lumbo-inyuinalis  is  a designation  of  tlie 
crural  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve.  The  lumbosacral  nerve  con- 
sists of  the  anterior  division  of  the  fifth  lumbar  nerve,  conjoined  with  a 
branch  from  the  fourth. 

LUMBRICA'LES  an  earth-worm ).  The  name  of  four 

muscles  of  the  hand  and  foot ; so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
earth -woi  m. 

LUMBRl'CUS.  The  earth-worm.  1.  Lumbricus  cucurbitinus  is 
the  Gourd-worm  of  Dr.  Ileberden,  so  called  from  its  joints,  when 
broken,  presenting  the  appearance  of  gourd-seeds.  2.  Ascaris  lumbri- 
odides  is  the  long  and  round  worm  found  in  the  intestines.  The 
thread  or  maw-worm  is  called  ascaris  tvrmicularis. 

LU'NACY  (/«na,  the  moon).  A term  sometimes  employed  as 
synonymous  witli  mania,  but  the  affection  is  characterized  by  lucid 
■ntervals.  Uusoundiuss  of  mind  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  definition 
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of  the  present  legal  meaning  of  the  term  that  can  be  given.  The  term 
is  deriveil  from  an  idea  that  the  lunatic  is  aifccted  by  changes  of  the 
moon.  See  Idiolcy. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC  {luna,  the  moon;  the  old  alchemical  name  for 
silver).  The  Argenti  nitras,  or  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  poured  into 
cylindrical  moulds,  so  as  to  appear  as  small  sticks. 

LUNA'TICA  ISCHU'RIA  {luna,  the  moon).  A suppression  of 
urine,  which  returns  monthly,  or  with  the  moon. 

LUNGS.  Two  vesicular  organs,  the  organs  of  respiration  in  the 
higher  animals,  situated  in  the  thorax.  The  right  lung  is  divided  into 
three  lobes,  the  left,  into  two;  each  of  them  is  subdivided  into  lobules, 
or  small  lobes.  See  Pulmo  and  Respiration. 

LU'NULA  (dim.  of  luna,  the  moon).  The  term  lunulm,  little 
moons,  is  applied  to  the  thinner  portions  of  the  ai  terial  valves  of  the 
heart. 

LU'PIA.  Wen  : a tumor,  termed  by  Willan  molluscum. 

LU'PIFORM  (lupus,  a wolf,/br»ta,  likeness).  Wolf-like;  a cha- 
racteristic designation  of  a form  of  syphilis,  in  which  the  clustered 
tubercles  form  patches  of  disorganized  skin,  and  the  surface  is  perforated 
by  deep  ulcerated  pits. 

LU'PULUS.  Hop;  the  dried  strobile  of  the  female  plant  of 
Humulus  lupulus,  or  (Jommon  Hop;  a dioeceous  plant,  cultivated  e.t- 
tcnsively  in  England,  and  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Lupulin;  bipulmic  grains  ov  glands.  Miniite  glands  found  on  the 
sepal  of  the  female  flower  of  the  hop,  and  constituting  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  the  plant.  Perhaps  it  is  desirable  to  designate  the  glands  by  the 
term  lupulile,  and  the  bitter  principle  by  the  term  hipulin. 

LUPUS  (Lat.  a wolf).  A slow  tubercular  affection,  occurring  espe- 
cially about  the  face,  commonly  ending  in  ragged  ulcerations  of  the 
nose,  cheeks,  forehead,  eye-lids,  and  lips,  which  it  destroys,  like  atvolf. 
The  varieties  are  lupus  longus,  chronic  lupus,  or  serpiginous  ulcer  of 
the  face ; and  lupus  eaedens,  or  vorajc,  “ rodent  ulcer,”  or  the  noli  me 
tangere  of  older  wi-iters;  a “variety  characterized  by  the  rapidity, 
depth,  and  e.xtent  of  the  ulceration,  and  by  appearing  in  rave  cases  on 
other  parts  than  the  face.”  There  is  also  a slow  erythematous  form, 
called  lupoid,  or  lupus-like.  (The  interchangeable  nature  of  the  letters 
c and  p is  illustrated  by  the  identity  of  the  Greek  \(ikos,  and  the 
Latin  lupus.) 

LU'SCITAS  {hiscus,  blind  of  one  eye).  A modification  of  strabis- 
mus, in  which  one  eye  is  distorted  and  ^rc(/. 

LUTE.  A compound  paste,  made  of  clay,  sand,  and  other  materials, 
for  closing  the  joinings  of  retorts,  receivers,  &c.,  in  chemical  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  render  them  air-tight.  Fat  lute  is  made  of  powdered 
pipe-clay  and  boiled  linseed-oil,  otherwise  called  drying  oil,  formed 
into  a mass  like  putty. 

LUXA'TION  {luxare,  to  put  out  of  joint).  Dislocation;  or  the 
removal  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  bones  out  of  their  proper  situation. 
See  Dislocation. 

LYCANTHRO'PIA  (\ukos,  a wolf,  dvdptuTro?,  a man).  LupiM 
insania.  Wolf-madness,  caWeA  cucubuih  by  Avicenna;  a form  of  partial 
moral  mania,  in  which  men  fancy  themselves  to  be  wolves,  bears,  &c. 
In  Pliny’s  time  this  metamorphosis  appears  to  have  been  reciprocal . 
he  says,  ‘ homines  interdum  lupos  fieri,  et  contra.' 
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LYCOPO'DIUM.  Sporulcs  Lycopodii.  A fine,  pale-yellow 
) powder,  consisting  of  the  sporules  of  Lycopodium  cluvutum,  or 
I iCommon  Club-moss ; it  is  sometimes  called  tvitch-meal,  or  vegetahle 
sulphur. 

LYCO'TROPOUS  (Xi/ifos,  <a  hook,  to  turn).  A term  ap- 

plied to  the  ovule  of  a plant,  when  curved  in  the  form  of  a hook  or 
hoi'sc-shoe. 

LYDUS.  The  name  of  a genus  of  blistering  beetles,  the  species  of 
which  were  formerly  classed  with  myluhris. 

LYE  or  LEY.  Luicium.  The  solution  obtained  in  the  process  of 
dissolving  saline  matters  from  an  insoluble  residue  ; water  impregnated 
with  alkaline  salt  derived  from  the  ashes  of  wood.  See  Luiviation. 

LYMPH  (Jympha,  water).  A colourless  alkaline  liquid  which  fills 
Ithe  lymphatic  vessels,  consisting  of  a plasma  and  corpuscles,  and  coagu- 
'lating  by  the  separation  of  fibrin  from  the  plasma.  It  is  usually 
•observed  by  the  surgeon  in  a semi-solidified  form,  and  hence  is  often 
termed  “ coagnlable  lymph.”  The  terms  Jibrinous  and  plastic  are 
lemployed  to  designate  true,  healthy,  coagulable  lymph  ; while  the  terms 
'Corpuscular,  aplastic,  and  croupous,  denote  lymph  in  which  coagulation 
[does  not  take  place,  but  eorpuscles,  called  cjcudation- cells,  float  free  in 
a thin,  clear,  serous  liquid. 

1.  Lymph-cataract.  The  most  frequent  form  of  spurious  cataract; 
so  named  by  Beer,  who  observes,  that  only  this  species  deserves  llie 
name  of  membranous,  as  alone  consisting  of  an  adventitious  membrane, 
iformed  by  inflammation. 

2.  Lymph-corpuscles.  A designation  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  consisting,  probably,  of  constituent  cells  of  the  solid  suh- 
Jstance  of  the  body,  which  have  been  detached  and  carried,  directly  or 
lindirectly,  into  the  blood. 

3.  Lymph  of  plants.  The  unclaborated  sap,  so  called  from  its  re- 
sembl.ance  to  water.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  elaborated 
sap  or  proper  juices  of  plants. 

4.  Lymphatic  hearts.  lApnph-hearts.  Lymph  rcccptaelcs  found  be- 
neath the  skin  of  frogs  and  other  animals,  which  pulsate  like  the 
sanguiferous  heart. 

5.  Lymphatics.  Capillary  tubes  which  pervade  .almost  every  part  of 
the  body,  which  they  absorb,  or  take  up,  in  the  form  of  lymph;  they 
are  sometimes  called  ductus  ariuosi. 

6.  Lymphatism.  A term  recently  associated  with  scrofula,  from  the 
idea  that  scrofula  is  the  highest  c.xpression  of  the  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment. 

7.  Lymph-adenoma  (adenoma,  a tumor  of  a lymphatic  gland). 
Adenoid  hypertrophy  of  an  organ,  usually  occurring  in  cases  of  general 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  system  throughout  the  body. 

8.  Lymph-anyeilis  {dyy tlov,  a vessel,  and  -itis,  denoting  inflamma- 
tion). Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Lymphatitis  is  an  un- 
classical  term.  Hcc  Anyeio-leucitis. 

9.  Lympho-rrhwyia  (pityi/oat,  to  hurst  forth).  A term  by  which 
Dr.  Bcnedikt  expresses  his  views  as  to  tlie  nature  of  lymph’and  its 
vessels,  as  illustrative  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  has  been  designated  by  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke  as  “ granular  dis- 
integration.” 

10.  Lymphoid  tissue  (tldos,  likeness).  A reticulated  network  found 
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in  the  lungs  in  tuberculosis,  resembling  the  tissue  of  lymphatic 
glands  and  follicles.  It  is  also  called  reticulated  growth. 

11.  Lymphoma.  A lymph-tumor;  a tumor  having  a structure  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

12.  Lymph-scrotum.  A peculiar  disease  of  the  scrotum,  characterized 
by  the  formation  of  vesicles  in  the  skin  of  tlie  scrotum  containingalbu- 
minous  fluid,  charged  with  corpuscles  like  those  of  the  blood. 

LYPEMA'NIA  (Xottij,  grief,  gavta,  madness).  A form  of  mono- 
mania characterized  by  fear,  moroseness,  and  grief. 

LYRA  (a  lyre).  Psalterium.  The  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
fomix,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  some  white  lines,  somewhat 
resembling  the  strings  of  a lyre. 

-LYSIS  (Xuffjv,  a solution,  from  Xi5o),  to  loosen).  A termination 
denoting  solution,  resolution,  &c.,  as  in  a.na.-lysis,  the  resolution  of  a 
compound  into  its  constituent  parts;  para-/^sts,  resolution  or  relaxation 
of  nervous  energy,  &c. 

LYSSA  (Xiio-o-a,  canine  madness).  Entasia  lyssa.  A term  applied 
by  Mason  Good  to  hydrophobia. 

LYTTA  (XuTT-a  orXu(TCTa,  a worm  under  a dog’s  tongue,  said  to 
cause  madness).  The  former  name  of  the  Cantharis  vesicatoria,  or 
blistering  beetle. 


M.  This  letter  has  the  following  significations  in  prescriptions : 

1.  Manipulus,  a handful ; when  herbs,  flowers,  chips,  &c.,  are  ordered, 

2.  Misce,  mix  ; thus,  m.  f.  haust.  signifies,  mix  and  let  a draught  be  : 
made.  3.  Mensura,  by  measure. 

MACE.  A thin,  flat,  membranous  substance  which  envelopes  the 
nutmeg  ; it  is  an  expansion  of  the  funiculus,  and  is  termed  arillus. 

MACERATION  (inacerare,  to  make  soft  by  steeping).  The  steep- 
ing of  a body  for  some  time  in  water,  spirit,  ether,  wine,  or  vinegar,  for  ■ 
the  purpose  either  of  merely  softening  the  substance,  preparatory  to 
further  processes,  or  of  dissolving  the  aromatic  portion  of  it.  Macera- 
tion differs  from  digestion,  in  being  nerformed  without  the  assistance  of 
heat,  which  would  not  merely  dissolve,  but  dissipate,  the  aromatic  in- 
gredient. 

MACHA'ON.  The  name  of  an  ancient  physician,  said  to  be  a son  : 
of  JEsculapius  ; hence,  particular  inventions  have  been  dignified  with 
his  name,  as  asclepias  Maehaonis,  a collyrium  described  by  Scribonius; 
and  Medicine  in  general  is  sometimes  called  ars  Machaonia. 

MACIES  (macere,  to  be  lean).  XVasting,  atrophy,  or  emaciation. 
MACQUER’S  SALT.  Neutral  arsenical  salt  of  Macquer ; super- 

arseniate  of  potass.  r 

MA'CULA  (macula,  a spot).  “ A permanent  discoloration  of  some 
portion  of  the  skin,  often  with  a change  of  its  texture.”  Under  this 
definition  Willan  included  ephclis,  naivus,  and  spilus.  Mr.  E.  \Vilson 
says  that  the  Maculce  of  the  present  day  apply  simply  to  stains  ot 
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temporary  existence,  as  the  congestions  of  small-pox,  &c.,  and  that  the 
Macula;  of  Willan  arc  distributed  in  accordance  with  relationships,  as 
determined  by  a more  advanced  school  of  pathology. 

1.  MaciilcB  atrophiccB.  Spontaneous  or  false  cicatrices  of  the  skin, 
apparently  connected,  except  in  form,  with  iha  striae  atrophiccB,  or  linear 
atrophy,  of  the  skin. 

2.  Maculae  hepaticce.  Hepatic  spots  ; the  term  under  which  Sen- 
nertus  described  the  Pityriasis  versicolor,  or  variegated  dandriff. 

3.  Maculae  sypkililicae.  Syphilitic  stains  or  spots,  of  a brown  colour 
of  varying  tints,  such  as  could  be  produced  by  tinging  sepia  with  red 
or  yellow.  One  variety  of  macula:  has  been  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  and  termed  Melanoputhia  syphilitica. 

4.  Maculae  volaticae.  Flying  spots ; a designation  of  the  Erythema 
fugax,  from  its  fugitive  character. 

5.  Maculae  metaliicae  in  conjuncth'd.  Metallic  stains  of  the  con- 
junctiva, arising  from  nitrate  of  silver,  or  from  lead. 

6.  Macula  aryentea.  Silver  stain  ; discoloration  of  the  skin  by  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 

MA'CULA  GERMINATI'VA.  The  germinal  spot,  or  nucleus 
germinativus  of  Wagner;  a spot  found  in  the  germinal  vesicle  of  the 
ovum,  consisting  of  one  or  more  somewhat  opaque  corpuscles,  and 
possibly  the  analogue  of  the  nucleus  of  formative  cells. 

MA'CULA  LU'TEA.  The  yellow  spot;  that  p.art  of  the  retina 
which  lies  directly  in  the  axis  of  vision,  and  is  brought  into  view  when 
a person  looks  directly  forward. 

M ADAKO'SIS  (/xaSdpwcris,  a making  or  being  bald,  Galen).  De- 
fluxio  ciliorum.  This  term,  now  employed  as  nearly  synonymous  with 
7)iilpliosis,  or  the  falling  olF  of  the  eye-lashes,  is  primarily  suggestive 
of  moisture,  and  corresponds  with  the  Latin  maderc,  to  be  wet.  Hip- 
pocrates has  gaSafia  running  sores.  The  Latin  term  dcjluvium 

capillorum  suggests  the  same  idea. 

MADDER.  The  name  of  the  Ruhia  tinctorum,  a Galiaceous  plant, 
the  root  of  which  w.as  used  in  medicine  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  but 
is  now  employed  in  the  preparation  of  all  shades  of  purple,  red,  brown, 
and  even  black  dyes.  See  Alizarine. 

MADE'SIS  (fxdSiiais,  from  fiahdw,  to  be  moist  or  wet,  as  applied  to 
hair,  when  it  falls  off).  Loss  of  hair;  a becoming  bald.  The  term  is 
sometimes,  though  questionably,  written  madisis,  .and  is  evidently 
allied  to  Jiiudesis,  a being  wet  or  damp.  Aladeficadion  is  an  obsolete 
word  for  the  .art  of  m.adefying  or  making  wet. 

MADU'RA  FOOT.  Mycetoma.  A synonym  for  Fungus-foot  of 
India,  of  frequent  occurrence  at  Madura.  See  Fungus-font. 

MAGE'NTA.  A name  gcnenally  given  to  aniline-red,  one  of  the 
coal-tar  dyes,  of  great  colouring  power. 

MA'GISTERY  (ynagister,  a master).  A term  formerly  applied  to 
almost  .all  precipitates,  supposed  to  bo  subtle  or  masterly  preparations. 
Alagistery  of  silver  \S3lS  l\\c  .alchemic.al  name  of  nitras  argenti,  also 
called  “ crystalli  Dianic,”  and,  when  fused,  “ lapis  infern.alis.”  Magis- 
iery  of  lead  is  cerussa  or  white  lead,  also  termed  flake-white,  sub- 
carbonate of  lead,  &c.  Afagistery  of  opium  vans  a,  suhstamce  known  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  possessing  properties  simil.ar  to  those  of 
morphia,  and  probably  identical  with  it.  At  present,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a few  substances  only,  as  magistery  of  bismuth,  or  the  sub- 
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nitrate  of  tliat  metal.  By  Holland  the  term  wnrjistery  was  used  for 
mastery  of  disease,  powerful  mediral  influence,  &c. 

MAGISTRAL  (inagislruUs,  masterly).  A term  applied  to  medi- 
cines whiidi  are  prepared  extemporaneously,  and  were  tlierefore  con- 
sidered as  masterly  preparations.  Baron  speaks  of  “ some  magistral 
opiate,”  as  of  a sovereign  reme<iy  or  medicine.  The  term  magistral  is 
also  applied  to  roasted  copper  pyrites,  employed  in  the  extraction  of 
mercury  from  its  ores  by  amalgamation. 

MAGMA  {fuiyua,  any  kneaded  mass).  Literally,  a kneaded  or 
squeezed  mass;  dregs,  or  sediment;  tlie  residuum  which  remains  after 
the  treatment  of  a snbst.nnce  with  a menstruum  ; a kind  of  salve. 

]NI AGNES  ARSE.N ICA'LIS.  -Arsenical  magnet;  a corrosive  pre- 
paration of  equal  parts  of  sulphur,  white  arsenic,  tind  common  antimony. 

M.AGNE'SlA.  An  alk.aline  cartli,  the  oxide  of  the  metal  magne- 
sium. The  magnesia  of  pharmacy  is  a mi.vture  of  carbonate  and  hy- 
drate of  magnesia  in  very  varialtle  proportions,  the  carbonate,  however, 
nearly  always  preponderating.  See  Epsom  SaJt. 

MAGNE'SIUM.  a metal  of  sil very-white  colour,  procured  from 
its  oxide,  or  magnesia,  from  its  carbonate,  or  mugiiesia  alba,  and  from 
its  chloride.  It  takes  fire  at  about  the  temperature  at  which  glass 
melts,  and  burns  with  a steady  and  brilliant  flame. 

MAGNET.  The  nitnr.il  magnet,  or  loadstone,  is  kno\vn  in 
mineralogy  as  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Magnesia  in  Lydia,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
great  abundance. 

MAGNETISM.  A term  expressive  of  the  peculiar  property,  pos- 
sessed by  the  magnet  or  loadstone,  of  attracting  or  repelling  other 
bodies,  accordine  to  determinate  laws.  The  term  is  derived  from 
Magnesia,  the  jdace  in  wdiich  the  ore.  or  native  magnet,  was  originally 
found.  The  magnetic  properties  ave — 1,  polarity  ; ‘2,  attraction  of  un- 
magnetic  iron  ; 3,  attraction  and  repulsion  of  magnetic  iron  ; and,  4, 
the  power  of  inducing  magnetism  in  other  iron. 

1.  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  These  terms  represent  certain  forms 
of  motion  ; Electricity  hein'r  a,  fnrm  of  motion  in  ordinary  matter, 
for  it  cannot  be  made  to  pass  through  a vacuum,  while  Alagnetism 
must  be  a form  of  motion  induced  in  the  ether,  for  it  is  as  effective  in 
a vacuum  as  out  of  it;  electricity  alw.ays  needing  some  material  con- 
ductor, magnetism  needing  no  more  than  do  radiant  heat  and  light." — 
Dolbear. 

2.  Magneto-electricity . This  science,  discovered  by  Faraday  in 
1831,  is  the  converse  of  elcctro-m.agnetism  ; that  is,  the  action  of  a 
magnet  induces  an  electric  current  through  a wire,  the  opposite  effect 
being  that  of  electro-magnetism,  by  rvliii  h the  p.assage  of  an  electric 
current  through  a surrounding  coil  changes  a (liece  of  soft  iron  into  a 
magnet. 

3.  Magnetic  electricity.  A term  employed  to  distinguish  this  force 
from  other  forces  specifically  named  friction.al  electricity,  voltaic 
electricity,  thcrmo-electricitv,  and  animal  electiicitv. 

MAGNITU'DO  MUTA'TA.  Alteration  of  dimensions,  as  ex- 
emplified by  dilatation,  contraction,  hypertrophy,  and  atrophy.  But 
magnitude  is  .a  term  applied  to  any  sort  of  greatness,  and  from  this 
must  he  distiinruished  amplitudo,  wdiich  relates  to  extent;  moles,  which 
denotes  what  is  huge  and  vast;  wdiile  quantitas  is  a term  of  relative 
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impoi  t,  and,  when  qualified  by  some  adjunct,  may  signify  much  or 
little. 

MAIZE.  Indian  corn,  the  Zea  Mays  of  botanists,  cultivated  in 
warm  regions  for  the  same  purposes  as  wheat  in  northern  countries. 

MAKROKE'PHAIiOUS  (itoK/ws,  large,  KffpaXi),  the  head).  Large- 
headed  ; a term  applied  by  Richard  to  those  Dicotyledonous  embryos, 
in  which  the  two  cotyledons  cohere^  as  in  horse-chestnut.  Gtcrtuer 
terms  these  embryos  ps(’jcdo-monociiii/leclo?ious. 

MuJcropodal  (/uaKi)6t,  large,  -rrous,  -ttoSos,  a foot).  Large-footed  ; a 
term  applied  by  Richard  to  a modification  of  the  monocotylcdonous 
embryo,  in  which  the  radicle  presents  an  unusual  protuberance,  as  in 
wheat. 

MA'KROKOSM  (^aKp6?,  large,  Koanov,  worhl).  Large  world  ; a 
term  employed  as  synonymous  with  universe;  while  niikrocosm,  or 
little  world,  has  been  used  by  some  philosophers  as  a designation  of 
man. 

MAKROSO'MIA  (/ra^•pds,  large,  aiit/ia,  body).  iNIorbid  increase  of 
size  of  the  whole  body.  See  Prosopectasia. 

MAL  {wains,  evil).  The  I'^rench  term  for  a disease.  Hence  wo 
have  wal  cle  la  liusa,  for  scarlatina;  wal  de  Sitn)i,  for  yellow  fever  ; 
and  wal  del  sole,  for  Italian  elephantiasis,  from  its  being  commonlv 
attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays. 

Mai  des  ardeiiis.  One  of  the  designations  of  a fatal  epidemic 
disease,  which  prevailed  extensively  in  the  early  and  dark  ages,  as  the 
sequel  of  w\ar  and  famine.  It  is  placed  by  Sauvages  under  the  head  of 
erysipelas  pestilens,  and  by  Sagar  under  the  genus  necrosis. 

M A L-ASSIMILA'TION.  Kukocin/mia.  A general  state  of  un- 
hcalthiness,  eomprising  faulty  digestion,  conversion,  and  ap])iopriation 
of  nutriment,  with  all  its  concomitant  evils. 

M.ALA.  V term  contracted  from  7)iaj'illa,  as  ala  from  axilla.  In 
classic  writers,  c/ena;  is  properly  the  part  of  the  face  under  the  eye-lids, 
whila  mala  denotes  the  checks,  the  round  and  lively-red  part  of  the 
face  ; also  the  jaw,  the  cheek-bone.  See  Zygowa. 

MALA'GMA  {txdXuypa,  an  emollient,  from  ua\uaau),  to  soften). 
A term  synonymous  with  cataplasina,  and  so  called  from  its  S'd'tening 
property.  Galen  uses  the  word  malagmatodes,  of  emollient  property. 
Sec  Eniplaslrum. 

MALAGUE'TTA-PEPPER.  Seeds  resembling,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  grains  of  paradise,  and  referred  to  the  Amomum  Grana 
Paradisi.  Rosrne,  however,  refers  them  to  A.  melegueta. 

M A L.X  K EN  K IVPII A LON  (uoXnK-ds,  soft,  tyK  t the  brain). 

JA  term  .apidicd  by  Dr.  Craigic  to  simple  diminislied  consistence  of  the 
brain,  without  change  of  structure. 

« MALA'KIA  (/uaXoKia,  softness).  Pica.  Depraved  appetite ; the 
>•  desire  lor  one  particular  kind  of  food,  and  disgust  for  all  other  kinds. 
It  may  assume  the  form  of  wal  d'estomac.  or  dirt-eating.  According 
to  some  writers,  the  term  seems  nearly  synonymous  with  aionia,  re- 

Slaxation,  or  want  of  tone. 

MALAKO'SIS  (^«X  avos,  soft).  Softening;  another  name  for 
* molluscum  seljaceiiw,  or  soft  sebaceous  tumor.  But,  obviously  the 
'f  tirm  should  be  IMalnkoma.  See  Preface,  par.  2.  ' 

« M ALAKO'STl'.ON  {uaXandi,  soft.  diTTtoi',  a bone).  Softness  of 
' ' the  bones  ; atrophy  of  bone.  See  j\Iollilies  ossiiiw. 
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MALAKTI'NIA  {^a\aK6t,  soft).  The  third  class  of  the  Cyclo- 
neura  ox  Radiata,  consisting  of  soft  aquatic  animals,  emitting  an  acid 
secretion  from  their  surface,  which  is  capable  of  irritating  and  inflam- 
ing the  human  skin,  like  the  stinging  of  a nettle;  hence  the  name 
acalephce,  or  nettles,  has  been  commonly  given  to  this  class. 

MA'LAR  NERVES  (7nala,  the  check).  Branches  of  the  facial 
nerve  which  cross  the  malar  bone  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye. 

MALA'RIA  {mala  aria,  bad  air,  Ital.).  A term  generally  em- 
ployed to  designate  certain  effluvia  or  emanations  from  marshy  ground. 
Hence  the  terra  marsh-fever,  in  Europe  ; jungle-fever,  in  India.  The 
malaria  of  Campagna  is  the  name  of  an  endemic  intermittent,  arising 
from  the  aria  cattiva,  as  it  is  called,  exhaled  from  decaying  vegetables 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  especially  about  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

MALFORM A'TION.  Deformitas  ingenita.  A deviation  from 
the  natural  form  of  an  organ.  It  is  termed  defective,  when  an  organ 
is  entirely  deficient,  as  the  heart,  &c.,  in  acardiac  cases;  irregular,  as 
in  the  misplacement,  &c.,  of  parts  in  the  heart,  constituting  the  quali- 
tative malformations  of  Meckel ; and  superfluous,  when  consisting  of 
excessive  development  of  an  organ,  as  in  the  case  of  supernumerary 
auricles,  &c. 

MA'LIC  XCIV)  {urtXov,  Dor.  gd\ov,  malum,  s.n  apple).  An  acid 
existing  in  apples,  but  generally  prepared  from  the  berries  of  the 
Sorhus  aucuparia,  or  mountain-ash.  By  dry  distillation  of  malic  acid, 
an  organic  acid  is  prepared,  termed  maleic. 

MALIGNANT  DISEASES.  I.  Structural  diseases  which  spread 
from  texture  to  texture,  and  are  irremediable,  as  cancer.  2.  Dangerous 
and  intractable  diseases,  as  m.ilignant  cholera,  &c.  3.  Malignant 

vesicle  or  charhon  is  a furunculold  disease  conveyed  from  cattle  to  man 
by  inoculation.  See  Dustula  maligna. 

MALI'NGERING  (malingre,  Fr.,  sickly).  A term  applied  to  the 
practice  of  feigning  diseases,  in  the  army  and  navy,  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  duty  or  of  gaining  discharge. 

MA'LIS  (adXif,  a distemper  in  horses  and  asses).  Maliasmus. 
Cutaneous  vermination  ; a generic  term,  indicating  the  presence  of 
parasitic  animals,  formerly  called  dodders,  on,  in,  and  under  the  skin, 
and  including  the  bites  and  punctures  of  insects. 

Ufalis  acari,  or  tick-bite,  is  produced  by  the  acarus  scabiei  or  itch- 
animalcule,  and  by  the  acarus  autumnalis  or  harvest-bug;  malis  pedi- 
culi,  or  phtheiriasis,  by  the  pediculus,  or  louse  ; malis  pulicis,  by  the 
pule.x  or  common  flea;  malis  cimicis,  by  the  domestic  bug;  malts 
filari(s,  by  the  filaria  Medinensis. 

MALLEABl'LlTY  {malleus,  a hammer).  A property  of  some 
metals,  by  which  they  are  beaten  out  into  plates,  or  leaves,  by  a 
hammer.  Gold-leaf,  for  instance,  is  so  thin,  that  less  than  five  giains 
will  cover  a surface  of  272^  square  inches;  and  the  thickness  of  each 
leaf  does  not  exceed  5B5^.jnth  part  of  an  inch. 

MALLEA'TIO  (maHea'us,  hammered,  from  malleus,  a hammer). 
A form  of  chorea,  consisting  in  a convulsive  .action  of  one  or  both 
hands,  which  strike  the  knee  like  a hammer. 

MA'LLEOLAR  {malleolus,  (Vim.  of  tnalleus.  a hammer).  A term 
applied  to  two  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  arterv. 

MA'LLEOLUS  (dim.  of  malleus,  a mallet).  The  ankle,  so  c.allcd 
from  its  resemblance  to  a mallet;  there  is  an  external  and  an  internal 
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malleolus.  The  terra  malleolus  is  applied,  in  botany,  to  the  layer  by 
■which  some  plants  are  propagated. 

MA'LLEUS  (a  hammer).  The  hammer-bone;  one  of  the  ossicula 
audilus,  or  small  bones  of  the  ear,  in  form  resembling  a hammer,  fastened 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  merabrana  tympani.  It  consists  of  a head,  a 
neck,  a handle  or  manubrium,  and  two  processes.  Under  the  name 
superior  capitis  mallei,  Tod  has  dosciibed  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  ossicula  audittls. 

MALPl'GllIAN  CORPUSCLES.  The  name  of  some  whitish, 
round,  minute  bodies,  discovered  by  Miilpighi  in  the  red  substance  of 
the  spleen.  They  arc  very  different  from  the  grape-like  corpuscles 
discovered  by  the  same  writer  in  the  spleen  of  some  herbivorous 
quadrupeds.  Tliey  must  also  be  distinguished  from  the  minute  masses 
formed  by  convolution  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver. 

1.  Malpighian  capsules.  The  dilatations  or  cup-shaped  sacs  in 
which  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidney  terminate  ; they  envelope  the 
minute  plexuses,  called  “ Malpighian  bodies.” 

2.  Malpighian  glomeruli.  Plexiform  tufts  of  minute  vessels,  or 
looped  capill.arics,  contained  within  the  Malpigliian  capsules. 

3.  Malpighian  pyramids.  From  eight  to  fifteen  conieal  masses, 
constituting  the  internal,  tubular  or  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney. 

4.  Malpighian  vessels  of  insects.  A term  applied  to  the  biliary  cteca 
of  insects,  as  observed  by  Malpighi,  and  considered  to  be  analogous  to 
the  liver  of  the  higher  animals. 

MALT.  Brasium  ; byne.  Barley  made  to  germinate  by  moisture 
and  warmth,  and  then  exposed  to  a high  temperature,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  embryo.  When  scorched,  it  is  called  high- 
dried  malt.  The  siftings  are  called  malt-dust,  and  form  a valuable 
manure.  Sec  Diastase. 

M A'LTIIA  (/anXffa,  a mixture  of  wax  and  pitch  for  caulking  ships). 
Mineral  tar;  a variety  of  bitumen.  See  liitumen. 

I MALTING.  The  process  of  making  malt;  it  consists  in  the 
inducing  of  an  artificial  growth  or  germination  of  barley,  by  steeping 
in  water,  and  then  evolving  the  saccharine  principle  by  the  application 
of  heat.  See  Diastase. 

MALUIM  MORTUUM.  A disease  appearing  in  the  form  of  a pus- 

tule,  which  soon  acquires  a dry,  brown,  hard,  and  broad  crust,  remain- 
ng  for  a long  time  before  it  can  be  detached.  It  is  mostly  observed  on 
the  tibia  and  os  eoccygis.  Sec  Spilophuria. 

MALUM  PILA’RE  (.pitus,  a hair).  A complaint,  sometimes  con- 
ounded  with  crinones,  and  said  to  be  owing  to  hairs  not  duly  expelled, 
.vhich  stick  in  the  skin,  especially  in  the  b.acks  of  young  infants, 
nducing  incessant  itching,  and  sometimes  raising  small  tumors. 

MALVA'CETI'l.  ALulow-worts.  A large  natural  order  of  E.xo- 
jenous  ])lants,  characterized  by  polypctalous  flowers,  monadelphous 
1 itamens,  unilocular  anthers,  and  a valvate  calyx.  Several  species,  as 
1 dlthcea  officinalis  and  others,  arc  known  in  medicine  for  their  emollient 
woperties;  while  the  hairy  covering  of  the  seeds  of  several  species  of 
7ossypium  constitutes  the  raw  cotton  of  commerce. 

AIAMA  plan.  The  term  applied,  in  Africa,  to  the  master-fungus, 
»r  mother-yaw,  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  other  tumors  of 
ramboesia. 
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MAMMA.  The  breast ; the  organ  which  secretes  the  milk.  The 
deep-coloured  circle  which  surrounds  the  papilla,  or  the  nipple,  is  ■ 
termed  the  areola.  The  tubidi  lactiferi  are  lactiferous  ducts,  which  1 
enter  into  the  mammary  gland,  situated  behind  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  i 
mamma. 

1.  l\  famma,  irrilalle.  Irritation  of  the  mamma  from  sympathy  with 
other  parts  of  the  s)’stem,  without  inflammation. 

2.  Mammary  abscess.  Mastodynia  apostematosa.  Abscess  of  the 
breast,  occurring  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  or  between  the  gland  ' 
and  the  skin,  or  between  the  eland  and  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

3.  Mammary  tumors.  Tumors  presenting  the  several  forms  of  p 

galactocele,  or  milk-tumor;  adenncele,  or  chronic  mammary  tumor;  li 

malignant  tumor,  &c.  The  last  is  formed  of  elements  foreign  to  the  f 

healthy  structure;  the  others  consist  of  elements  more  or  less  resembling 
those  which  compose  the  structure  of  the  healthy  gland. 

4.  Mammary  gland.  Lacteal  gland  ; the  gland  situated  beneath  the  t 
adipose  tissue  of  the  mamma.  (The  term  mammary  in  this  and  the  |i 
two  preceding  articles  is  less  correct  than  the  temr  mammalian.) 

5.  Etymology.  The  root  of  the  word  mamma  is  the  same  as  that  of  \ 

mater.  “ Quum  cibum  ac  potionera  buas  ac  papas  vocent,  matrem  l 

mammam,  patrem  tatam,”  &c. — Varro. 

M.\MMA'LIA.  A term  employed  by  Linnatus  to  designate  those 
animals  which  suckle  their  young,  and  are  further  characterized  by  the  i 
presence  of  a vertebral  column,  red  and  warm  blood,  double  ciiculation,  i 
four-chambered  heart,  viviparous  generation,  &c.  For  the  Orders  of 
the  Mammalia,  see  the  table  at  the  article  Zoology. 

MAMMTLLA  (dim.  ofniumma,  a breast).  Literally,  a little  breast; 
anipple;  the  nipple  of  the  or  breast.  The  term  is  also  used  as  | 

synonymous  with  papilla,  as  applied  to  the  conical  bodies  of  the  f 
kidney,  at  the  point  where  the  urine  escapes.  i 

1.  Mammillary.  Having  small  rounded  prominences,  like  teats ; the  i 
name  of  an  eminence  of  the  inferior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum. 

2.  IMammillares  processus.  A name  given  by  the  Ancients  to  the  . 
olfactory  nerves,  which  they  considered  as  eraunctorics,  or  canals,  by 
which  the  serum  and  pituita,  separated  froirr  the  brain,  flowed  off. 

MAMMI'TIS  (nd/a/tv^  mamma,  the  Mother’s  breast).  Alastilis. 
Inflammation,  acute  and  chronic,  of  the  substance  of  the  mamma. 

MANDE'LIC  ACID  {^^anddn,  Germ.an,  almonds).  A white 
crystalline  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  also  termed  formo-benzoilie  acid,  from  its 
containing  the  elements  of  formic  acid  and  hydruret  of  benzoyl. 

MANDI'BULUM  (ma7idare,  to  chew).  Manilla  inferior.  A 
mandible  or  lower  jaw’.  In  insects,  the  upper  jaw  is  termed  mandible; 
the  lower  jaw,  maxilla.  _ . 

Mandibulo-labialis.  The  inferior  deutar  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillarv  nerve. 

MAN'DIO'CA-STARCH.  Cassava- starch.  Amylum  Mandiocs 
or  Tapioca;  a starch  deposited  from  the  juice  expressed  from  the  rasped 
root  of  the  Manihot  Ulilissima,  or  Bitter  Cassava. 

MANDRAKE.  The  Mandragora  Officinalis,  a Solanaceous  plant 
formerly  used  in  medicine  as  a hypnotic,  &c.  The  root  of  Bryonia 
dioica,  and  the  rhizome  of  Podophyllum  pcltatum,  are  sometimes  so 
as  mandrake-root. 
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MANDUCA'TION  (wandurare,  to  chew  or  masticate).  The  act  of 
chewing.  The  substantive  niunduco  is  a glutton  or  gourmand,  one  who 
chews — too  much. 

MA'NGANESE.  Ma^nrsia  Vitrariorum.  A grayish-white  metal, 
found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  tlie  hones  ofaninials,  and  in  many  minerals ; 

I as  black  o.vide,  it  occurs  frequently  in  abundance,  and  is  employed  in 
. the  preparation  of  bleaching  |iowdcr.  It  was  named  by  Oabn  maqnesium, 

; a term  which  has  since  been  ap])lied  to  the  metallic  base  of  magnesia. 

I The  bino.xide,  used  in  chemistry,  is  commonly  termed  native  black  or 
'peroxide  of  manganese.  The  manganatc  of  pot.ass,  or  “ chameleon 
I mineral,”  is  caustic  and  cscharotic,  and  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
foul  and  fetid  ulcers. 

I MA'NIA  (uaiiii,  madness).  “Disorder  of  the  intellect,  with 
e.xcitcnicnt.” — N^om.  of  J)is.  A state  of  unsound  mind,  comprising 
the  varieties,  cieneral  mania,  involving  the  intellect,  passions,  and 
I emotions;  intellectual  mu7i'a,  involving  the  intellect  chiefly,  if  not 
■c.vclusivcly  ; and  moral  mania,  involving  the  moral  nature  to  the 
e.vclusion  of  the  intellect.  I ndi  net  ire  mania  is  of  sudden  occurrence, 
[and  shows  itself  in  tlie  homicidal  form.  Ufania  a potu  is  madness 
from  drinking  or  delirium  tremens.  Sec  Pseudo-mania. 

MA'NIOC.  Another  name  for  the  Cassava  or  Tapioca  plant, 
yielding  tapioca.  It  is  also  written  mandiuc,  manilwt,  &c.  See 
Tapioca. 

I M ANIPULA'TION  (manipnlus,  a handful).  1.  The  mode  of 
1 handling  utensils  and  materials  in  e.vperimental  philosophy;  the  me- 
tchanical  operation  performed  in  the  chemist’s  laboratory.  "2.  The  term 
^manipulation  is  also  applied  to  a mode  of  treating  certain  cases  of 
I aneurysm,  liy  squeezing  the  tumor,  and  thus  gradually  effecting  its 
1 consolidation. 

MANl'PUTiUS  (syncop.  maniplus,  from  manus,  a hand,  and  pie,  root 
of  plenns).  A liaudful,  as  of  herbs,  cbips,  &c. 

MANNA  („<i  va,  a morsel,  a grain).  The  concrete  saccharine 
juice  which  flows  from  incision  into  the  bark  of  the  Eraxinus 
rotundifolia  and  I’ra.xiuus  onius,  two  Oleaccous  plants  of  Sicily  and 
iCalal)ria. 

J\lanniie.  jtfusJn'oom-snnar.  A peculiar  saccharine  principle  found 
in  many  plants,  and  forming  the  principal  constituent  of  the  drug 
\manna.  It  is  also  called  r/rcHm/jH  and  fraxinin. 

MANNA-KROUT.  Alanna-croup.  A granular  preparation  of 
wheat,  deprived  of  bran.  See  Semolina. 

MANO'MEfER  (onco's.  raic,  txi-Tpov,o  measure).  A measurer  of 
rarefaction  ; an  instrument  for  measuring  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
If  or  other  gas  ; it  consists  of  a graduated  bent  tube  containing  mercury, 
I indicating  by  the  fall  or  rise  of  the  mercury,  when  enclosed  in  a 
I receiver,  any  change  of  elasticity  of  the  air  or  gas  contained  in  the  tube. 

4 Afanoscopy  is  the  science  of  determining  the  density  of  vapours  and 
4 gases. 

I M,\NTLE  OF  FIj.MUE.  The  pale  outermost  coat  of  flame  which 
If  mantles  the  interior  and  luminous  cone.  The  mantle  is  the  cone  of 
S|  perfect  combustion. 

f MANU'BRIUM  (;Hn»7r.it,  ahand).  Abaft  or  handle;  aterm  applied 
4 to  the  upper  bone  of  the  sternum. 

MANULU'VTUjNI  {manus, a.  hand,?ara?-c,  to  wash).  A hand-bath. 
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Malluviuin  is  a %yash-hand  basin.  “ Malluvium  dicitur,  quo  mamis 
iavantur ; mcdluvuB  quibus  manus  sunt  lantx  (i.e.  water  to  wash  the 
hands  in),  perinde  ut  quibus  pelluvicB." — Festus. 

MARA'x^TA.  Arrow-root.  The  fecula  of  the  tuber  of  the 
Maranta  arundinacea,  or  Arrow-root  plant,  a native  of  the  West 
Indies. 

M ARASCHI'NO.  A liqueur  made  in  Dalmatia,  from  the  Macarska- 
cherry  and  its  stone,  crushed  and  fermented. 

MARA'SMUS  {fuapaafAo^,  i.  q.  /udpava-c?,  decay,  emaciation,  from 
fxapaivm,  io  wither).  Tubercular  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and 
of  the  follicles  of  tlie  intestines,  precisely  similar  in  its  course  and  phe- 
nomena to  the  same  disease  of  the  cervical  glands.  The  term  marasmus 
was  employed  by  the  older  medical  writers  to  those  cases  of  atrophy  fur 
which  no  particular  cause  could  be  assigned.  See  TaJ>es  mesenterica. 

MARBLE.  Marmnr.  Carbonate  of  lime,  as  it  occurs  native.  It 
is  emplo3'ed  for  the  preparation  of  carbonic  acid.  The  Carrara  or 
statuary  marble  is  the  best  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  its  freedom 
from  iron. 

MARCET’S  BLOWPIPE.  An  apparatus  for  increasing  tempera- 
ture, by  urging  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  by  a blowpipe  supplied 
with  oxygen  gas. 

MARCOR  (viarcere,  to  droop).  A term  employed  by  Celsus  for 
drowsiness.  In  Cullen’s  nosology,  the  Marcores  constitute  the  first 
order  of  Kachexice^  denoting  emaciations,  or  wasting  of  the  whole  body, 
as  tabes  and  atrophia. 

MA'RGARIC  ACID  (uapyopiVus,  apearl).  An  acid  obtained  from 
human  fat  and  vegetable  fixed  oils,  and  also  produced  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  ox- and  mutton-suet,  and  of  stearic  acid.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  its  pearly  lustre.  Its  salts  are  termed  maryarates. 

1.  Maryarine.  Mother-of-pearl  fat;  a constituent  of  all  oils,  har- 
dening rapidly,  and  capable  of  assuming  a crystalline  form,  glittering 
like  mother-of-pearl. 

2.  Maryaritme,  or  Ricino  stearine.  A white,  solid,  crystalline  fat, 
procured  from  castor-oil,  and  yielding,  on  saponification,  viargariao 
acid,  resembling  the  stearic. 

MARGINA'LIS  (maryo,  a margin).  Anyularis.  A designation  of 
the  shoot  of  the  cervico-facialis,  or  inferior  facial  branch  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves. 

MARIAN  OPERATION.  The  name  of  the  old  median  operation 
for  extracting  a stone  from  the  bladder,  described  by  one  Sanctus 
Marianus.  The  main  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
median  operation  is,  tliat  in  the  latter  the  finger  is  employed  for 
dilating;  in  the  former,  instruments. 

MARINE  ACID  {mare,  the  sea).  Spirit  of  salt.  Muriatic  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  procured  from  common  salt  by  distilling  it  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  over  a water-bath.  , i 

MARINE  GLUE.  A solution  of  caoutchouc  with  a little  shell-lac 
in  coal-tar  naphtha.  Jeffery’s  marine  ylue  is  a very  powerful  cement 
used  in  shipbuilding,  but  it  is  not  properlj'  a glue  at  all,  but  is  a com- 
bination of  other  substances  than  gelatin.  . . 

MARIOTTE’S  LAW.  Boyle's  Laio.  A law  relating  to  el.asticity 
in  gases,  and  thus  e.vprcsscd  : — “ The  volume  of  an  aeriform  body  la 
inversely,  and  its  elasticity  directly,  as-  the  pressure  to  which  it  i 
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A exposed.”  Hence,  by  doubling  tbe  pressure,  we  halve  the  volume  and 
« douhle  tbe  elasticity. 

f MARKING  INK.  A preparation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  which  appropriates  tbe  nitric  acid  and  hastens  the 
fc  blackening  on  exposure  to  lieat  or  light. 

t MAR'MALADE.  A preserve  made  of  the  Sevilleorbitterorange.  It 
0 is  quite  distinct  from  the  material  prepared  from  the  JEgle  Marmelos,  now 

)■  used  as  a dietetic  in  this  country,  and  possessed  of  medicinal  properties. 

/ MARMA'RYGE  (aapnaiwyv,  dazzling  light,  Hijyp.).  Fisas 
%lucidus;  photopsia.  A disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which  sparks  and  flashes 
S!  of  fire  seem  to  present  themselves.  Homer  apjilies  the  term  to  the 
ii  rapid  motion  of  the  feet  in  dancing — gappapuyui  Tiohwv. 

MARMOR  ALBUM.  White  marble ; hard,  white,  crystalline, 
i native  carbonate  of  lime  ; used  in  producing  carbonic  acid  gas  {Ur.  Uh.). 
[j  Metallic  marble  is  native  sulphate  of  barytes. 

4 MARROW.  Medulla.  A fat  or  fixed  oil,  supported  by  a delicate 
>9  connective  tissue,  containing  numerous  blood-vessels,  and  occupying  the 
( cavity  of  many  long  bones,  as  the  thigh-bone. 

.1'  MARSEILLES  VINEGAR.  Thieves'  Vinegar.  A solution  of 
a essential  oils  and  camphor  in  vinegar.  The  reputation  of  this  prophy- 
a lactic  in  contagious  fevers  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  confession  of 
I four  thieves,  who,  during  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  plundered  the  dead 
It  bodies  with  perfect  security,  being  preserved  from  contagion  by  this 
4'  aromatic  vinegar,  which  has  hence  been  ealled  “ Le  viiiaigre  des  quatre 
Ip  voleurs.” 

MARSH-GAS.  Light  carhuretted  hydrogen.  A hydroearbon  pro- 
b duced  wherever  vegetable  matter  is  undergoing  decomposition  in  the 
W presence  of  moisture.  In  coal-formations,  it  is  termed  fire-damp. 
vi  MARSH'S  TEST.  A test  for  arsenious  acid,  consisting  in  the 
« aetion  upon  the  .acid  oi  nascent  /y/(fro^e«,  obtained  by  submitting  zinc  to 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; the  arsenious  acid  is  deoxidized,  with  evolution 
n of  arsenietted  hydrogen  gas. 

.1  MARSHALL  HALL  iNIETHOD.  Postural  ]\fethod,  A method 
* of  treating  apneea  (asphyxia)  from  drowning,  htinging,  &c.,  introduced 
B by  Marshall  Hall.  The  following  arc  his  rules  : — 

1.  Treat  the  patient  instantly,  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  exposing 
the  face  and  chest  to  the  breeze  (e.xccpt  in  severe  weather). 

I.  To  CLE.4R  THE  ThROAT — 


2.  Place  the  patient  gently  on  the  face,  with  one  wrist  under  the 
■a  forehead.  [All  fluids  and  the  tongue  itself  then  fall  fonv.ard,  leaving 
13  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe /ree.  ] 

: ' If  there  be  breathing— wait  aud  tvatch  ; if  not,  or  if  \ifail,— 

II.  To  EXCITE  Respir.ation — 


3.  Turn  the  patient  well  and  instantly  on  his  side,  and 

4.  Excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff,  the  throat  with  a feather,  &c.  and 

I dash  cold  water  on  the  face  previously  rubbed  warm.  ’ 

If  there  be  no  success,  lose  ?iot  a niome7it,  but  instantly-^ 


HI.  To  INITIATE  Respiration 

Ptitient  on  his  face,  raising  and  supporting  the  chest 
well  on  a folded  coat  or  other  article  of  dressT  ^ 
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6.  Turn  tlio  body  very  gently  on  the  side  and  a little  beyond,  and  tlieii 
brisJely  on  the  face,  alternately  ; repeating  these  measures  deliberately, 
efficiently,  and  perseveringly//2era  times  in  the  minute,  occasionally 
varying  the  side.  [When  the  patient  reposes  on  the  chest,  this  cavity 
is  compressed  by  tlie  weight  of  the  body,  and  expiration  takes  place'; 
when  he  is  turned  on  the  side,  this  pressure  is  removed,  and  inspiration 
occurs.] 

7.  When  the  prone  position  is  resumed,  mahe  equable  but  efficient 
pressure,  with  brisk  movement,  along  the  back  of  the  cliest ; removing 
it  immediately  before  rotation  on  the  side.  [The  first  measure  augments 
the  expiration,  the  second  commences  inspiration.] 

The  result  is — Respiration;  and — if  uot  too  late — Life! 


8.  Rub  the  limbs  upwards,  with  firm  grasping  pressure  and  with 
energy,  using  handkerchiefs,  &c.  [By  this  measure  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled along  the  veins  towards  the  heart.] 

9.  Let  the  limbs  be  thus  warmed  and  dried,  and  then  clothed,  the 
bystanders  supplying  the  requisite  garments. 

10.  Avoid  the  continuous  warm-bath,  and  the  position  on  or  inclined 
to  the  back.  See  Silvester  Method. 

MARSU'PIUM  (fiapiTuirioi/,  a purse  or  pouch).  1.  The  pouch  in 
W'hich  marsupial  animals  carry  their  j'oung.  2.  A dark-coloured  mem- 
brane, found  in  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye  of  birds.  3.  A sac  or 
bag  with  which  any  part  is  fomented. 

Marsupialis.  A name  of  the  bursalis  muscle  or  obturator  in- 
ternus. 

MARTIAL  {Mars,  iron).  An  old  mythological  designation  of 
several  preparations  of  iron.  Alartial  regains  is  metallic  antimony, 
procured  by  decomposing  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  by  means  of  iron. 
See  jMars. 

MASS  {/xaarcru},  to  knead  together).  A term  generally  considered 
synonymous  with  quantity;  thus,  by  the  mass  of  a body  is  usually 
meant  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains,  upon  the  supposition 
that  differences  of  weight  are  always  the  eousequence  of  different  quan- 
tities of  matter.  On  this  supposition  the  term  inass  is  synonymous  with 
weight,  and  its  use  is  not  required  with  reference  to  bodies  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

MASSA  CA'RNEA,  Jacobi  Sylvii,  or  Plantae  Pedis.  The  Jfea'or 
accessorius  muscle,  which  lies  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  is  a small  mass 
of  flesh,  connected  with  the  flexor  longus. 

MASSE'TER  (/uatro-ij'rii/o,  from  /anacrdopai,  to  chew).  A muscle 
which  assists  in  chewing.  Hence  tlic  term  masseteric,  as  applied  to  a 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

MA'SSICOT.  Yellow  oxide,  or  protoxide  of  lead.  AVhen  partially 
fused  by  heat,  it  is  called  litharge. 

MASSING.  A term  applied  to  the  use  of  the  v.apour-bath,  accom- 
panied by  friction,  kneading,  and  extension  of  the  nnisoles,  &c.,  as 
practised  by  the  Egyptians.  It  is  termed  shampooing  in  the  East 
Indies.  „ , 


MASTIC A'TION  {masticare,  to  chew).  The  process  of  chewing 
solid  food,  preparatory  to  the  process  of  deglutition  or  swallowing. 


IV.  To  INDUCE  Circulation  and  Warmth. 


I 
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.1  MASTICA'TORIES  {masticare,  to  chew).  Acrid  sialogogues  ; sub- 
stances  which,  on  being  masticated,  stimulate  the  excretory  ducts,  and 
■A  increase  the  secretion  of  saliva. 

Ii  MASTICHE.  This  substance,  improperly  termed  mastich^\B 
r.  a resinous  exudation  from  incisions  made  in  the  stem  oi  .Pi!tacialeniis- 
; , cus,  a plant  growing  in  the  island  Scio  and  other  islands  of  the  Archi- 
'u  pelago.  Maslicin  is  the  substance  which  remains  on  dissolving  mastiche 
u in  alcohol. 

.h  MASTl'TIS  {fiaa-Tos,  the  breast,  and  itis,  a suffix  denoting  inflam- 
<0  mation).  Inflammation  of  the  breast.  The  term  is  synonymous  with 
4 mammitis. 

Y MASTODY'NIA  (MnoTo'e,  the  breast,  ddumi,  pain).  ISfazodyma  ; 

Dolor  mammarum.  Pain  of  the  breast  in  women,  commonly  a form  of 
I)  hysteria,  or  an  attendant  on  lactation  ; occurring  not  unfrequently 
111  without  any  structural  disease  of  the  gland.  [The  distinction  between 
bj  as  the  mati's  breast,  and  yuao-Tos  as  the  wonia/is,  occurs  in  late 

a authors  only.  Homer  always  uses  the  former,  the  Greek  tragedians  the 
■V  latter  term.] 

KMA'STOID  (lUniTTos,  a breast,  tidos,  likeness).  Udder-shaped, 
shaped  like  the  breast  or  nipple;  a term  applied  to  a process  and  a 
foramen  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  stjjlo-musto'id  foi’amen  is  situated 
between  the  root  of  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes. 

1.  Masto'id  cells.  Numerous  large  openings  in  the  tympanum,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  mastoid  process  and  part  of  the 
1 petrous  hone. 

i 2.  Afasloideus.  A inuselc  of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  so  named 
I from  its  being  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  ; its  origin  and  insertion 
I arc  shortly  described  in  its  synonym,  stcrno-cleido-masio'ideus. 

MASTURBA'TION  (maslurbare,  perhaps  mawiis  stuprare).  Onan- 
.1'  ism.  Excitement  of  the  generative  organs,  sensu  obscoeno. 
i MATE'.  Paraguay-tca,  prepared  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Ilex 
in  Paraguayensis,  or  Paraguay  holly,  .and  extensively  used  in  South 
America.  The  word  “ mate  ” originally  designated  the  vessel  in  which 
the  infusion  was  prepared.  The  tree  is  called  Verba,  or  plant  par  ex- 
cellence. 

MATER  ACE'TI.  ISIother  of  Vinegar;  a mould-plant,  belonging 
to  the  genus  mycoderma.  whieh  is  developed  in  vinegar,  and  forms 
thereon  a thick  leather-like  coat,  similar  to  the  inflammatory  crust 
which  covers  the  crassamentum  of  blood  drawn  in  rheumatism. 

M ATE'RIA  HERJl  APIlROni'TA.  ^Materia  saponacea.  Under 
these  terms  has  been  described  a supposed  proximate  principle,  or 
extractive  matter,  to  whieh  some  of  the  vegetable  tonics  are  said  to  owe 
their  bitterness  and  medicinal  activity. 

MATE'RIA  ME'DICA.  That  branch  of  medical  science  which 
I treats  of  the  articles  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  of  their 

(modes  of  action  in  the  restoration  of  health.  It  embraces,  therefore, 
pharmacology,  or  an  account  of  drugs,  and  therapeutics,  or  the  mode  of 
I employing  them.  Medicinal  agents  arc — 

1.  Natural,  or  those  which  arc  found  ready-prepared  by  nature  : 
these  arc  simple  and  compound  subst.ances,  organic  and  inorganic-  the 
former  belonging  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  latter  to 
the  minei-al. 

2.  A rtificial,  or  those  which  have  been  modified,  either  by  addition 
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or  subtraction  of  some  of  their  parts  : these  are  called  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  and  belong  to  the  department  of  chemistry. 

MATICO.  The  native  name  of  the  leaves  of  the  Piper  anpusti. 
folium,  now  called  Artanthe  elongata  ; an  astringent  Peruvian  plant 
recently  introduced  into  this  country.  The  name  is  derived  from  that 
of  its  discoverer,  a soldier  called  Mateo,  better  known  under  his  nick- 
name Matico,  little  Matthew.  See  Piper. 

MA'TRASS.  A cucurbit  or  vessel  of  glass,  earthenware,  or  metal, 
usually  of  a globular  shape,  and  open  at  the  top,  for  the  purposes  of 
digestion,  evaporation,  &c.  See  Alemhic. 

MA'TRES.  Mothers;  a name  formerly  given  to  the  membranes  of 
the  brain — the  dura  and  the  pia  mater,  from  the  fanciful  idea  that  they 
were  the  origins  of  all  the  other  membranes  of  the  body. 

MATRICA'RIA  {mairijc,  the  uterus).  Medicines  for  disorders  of 
the  uterus.  Malricalia  is  a better  terra. 

MA'TRIX.  Literally,  a female  animal  kept  for  breeding;  also, the 
womb.  Hence,  the  tei-m  is  applied  generally  to  a substance  in  which 
anything  is  moulded  or  formed,  as  to  the  homogeneous  matter  con- 
taining the  nuclei  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues;  to  the  gangue  or 
non-metallic  part  of  a metalliferous  vein,  &c. 

MA'TRIX  OF  TEF.TH.  The  formative  organ  of  a mammalian 
tooth,  consisting  of  a pulp  and  a capsule  ; the  former  is  converted  into 
dentine,  the  latter  into  cement.  When  enamel  is  to  be  added,  a peeuliar 
organ  is  formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  which  arranges  the 
hardening  material  into  the  form,  and  of  the  density,  characteristic  of 
enamel. 

MATTER  (materia  and  materies,  probably  from  mater,  the  mother- 
stuff,  Smith).  The  general  term  for  all  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
bodies,  commonly  called  ponderables.  To  these  may  perhaps  be  added 
the  ethereal,  as  by  means  of  this  both  heat  and  light  are  communicated 
by  radiation. 

Material  substances  have  two  kinds  of  properties,y)^ys!caf  and  chemical, 
and  the  study  of  their  phenomena  belongs  to  two  corresponding  branches 
of  knowledge,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

MATURA'TION  (jnafwrare,  to  ripen).  The  process  succeeding  to 
inflammation,  by  which  pus  is  formed  in  an  abscess.  Applications  which 
promote  suppuration  have  been  called  maturants. 

MAUVE.  Aniline-purple.  A beautiful  purple  or  lilac  dye,  ob- 
tained from  aniline.  The  term  is  French  for  marsh-mallow,  and  is 
expressive  of  the  colour  of  the  flower.  The  basis  of  the  dye  has  been 
termed  mauveine. 

MAW-WORM.  The  Ascaris  vermicularis.  The  term  is  derived, 
according  to  Dr.  Harvey,  from  the  occasional  visit  which  this  animal 
makes  to  the  maiu  or  stomach,  in  migrating  from  its  proper  region, 
which  is  the  rectum;  but,  more  probably,  from  the  peculiar  effects 
which  it  often  produces  on  the  maw  or  stomach  by  sympathy,  and 
without  quitting  its  home,  as  a gnawing  pain,  and  faintness  from  the 
intolerable  itching  it  excites  in  the  anus. 

MAXI'LLA  (dim.  of  nuda,  the  cheek-bone,  jaw).  The  jaw;  the 
jaw-bone.  Hence  the  term  maxillary,  as  applied  to  nerves,  arteries,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  jaw.  See  JSIandibulum. 

1.  Maaillo-labialis.  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  the  triangu- 
laris labiorum. 
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2.  AlaMIo-lahii-nasalis.  The  name  given  by  Dumas  to  the  elevator 
labii  superioris  ala;que  nasi. 

3.  Ataxillo-palpebralis.  The  name  given  by  Dumas  to  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum. 

4.  Maxillopharyngeal  space.  A triangular  interval  between  the 
side  of  tlie  pharynx  and  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw. 

MEASLES  (D.  inaschel,  Oer.  Masern,  the  spotted  sickness,  the 
leprosy).  An  acute,  febrile,  contagious  disease,  mostly  occurring 
in  epidemics,  and  accompanied  by  a cliaracteristic  crimson  rash.  The 
term  morhilli  mitiores  is  applied  to  the  mildest  variety  ; morbilli  gra- 
viores,  malignant  measles,  or  black  mc.asles,  to  the  severest  variety ; 
and  morbilli  sine  catarrho  to  the  disease  when  unaccompanied  by  any 
catarrhal  symptom.  See  Rubeola. 

Elymology.  The  term  measles  is  probably  derived,  according  to 
Mr.  E.  Wilson,  “ from  an  ancient  English  word  ‘ mesel,’  used  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Third  synonymously  with  leper.  Other  cognate 
tenns  .are  meselle,  meselrie,  meselry.” 

MEAT-BISCUITS,  AMERICAN.  These  contain,  in  a concen- 
trated and  portable  form,  all  the  nutriment  of  the  meat,  combined  with 
wheaten  or  other  flour.  One  pound  of  this  biscuit  is  said  to  contain 
the  nutriment  or  essence  of  five  pounds  of  good  meat ; a 22-gallon 
cask  can  contain  the  concentrated  nutriment  of  500  lbs.  of  fresh  meat 
with  70  lbs.  of  flour. 

MEA'TUS  {mcare,  to  pass,  to  flow).  Literally,  a going  or  p.assing, 
and,  by  nieton.,  a way,  path,  or  passage.  Hence,  inealits  auditorius  is 
the  canal  of  the  external  ear,  which  Ictids  to  the  tympanum;  mealtts 
urinarius  is  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  in  both  sexes. 

Meatuses  of  (he  Nares.  Tlie  space  intervening  between  the  superior 
and  the  middle  spongy  bone  is  the  superior  mealtts  ; that  between  the 
middle  and  the  inferior  is  the  middle  meatus  ; that  between  the  inferior 
and  the  floor  of  the  fossa  is  tlie  inferior  meatus. 

MECHA'NICAL  A'NTIDOI'ES.  A term  applied  bj’ Pereim  to 
a class  of  topical  medicines  which  act  mechanically,  by  sheathing  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  cases  of  poisoning,  and 
by  obstructing  absorption. 

MECHA'NICAL  THEORY.  A system  of  medicine,  bv  which 
all  diseases  were  attributed  principally  to  lentor  and  morbid  viscidity 
of  the  blood;  attenuant  and  diluent  medicines,  or  substances  for  pro- 
moting mechanical  force,  were  adopted  ; thus,  mercury  was  supposed  to 
act  by  its  specific  gravity. 

MECO'NiC  ACID  (/uriKon/,  a poppy).  The  char.actcristic  acid  of 
opium,  in  which  it  exists  in  combination  with  morphia.  Aleconin,  or 
opianyl,  is  a neutral  principle  existing  in  opium. 

MECO'NIC.V  (/uiiKwiuKos,  of  or  like  a poppy,  from  ^i'ikwu,  a poppv). 
Oniata.  Preparations  of  opium.  The  term  meconium  was  applied  by 
Pliny  to  inspissated  poppy-juice. 

MECO'NIUM  (/uiiKwi/ior,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppv  • 
opium).  The  first  discharge  of  fteccs,  of  a blackish  green  colour,’in 
infants.  It  consists  of  the  cxcrcmcntitious  matter  of  the  bile  of  the 
foetus,  which  collects  together  with  intestinal  mucus  in  the  lower  nart 
of  the  canal. 

MEDIAN  LINE  (me</i«7!aWa).  An  ideal  line  dividing  the  bodv 

longitudinally  and  symmetrically  into  two  parts,  the  one  on°the  ri<rht 
the  other  on  the  left.  “ ’ 
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MEDIASTTNUM.  A membranous  partition  dividing  the  thomx 
into  the  lateral  cavities,  and  distinguished  into  tlie  anterior,  the  middle, 
and  the  posterior  portions.  Among  the  Romans,  the  mediastinus  was  a 
slave  employed  in  various  menial  occupations,  as  in  agricultnre,  attend- 
ing to  the  bath,  &c.  ; a helper,  a drudge. 

1.  Mediastinum  testis.  A projecting  ridge  formed  by  reflection  of 
the  tunica  albuginea  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  testis  into  the 
interior  of  the  gland.  It  is  also  called  Corpus  Highmorianum. 

2.  Mediastino-pericarditis  (calloics).  A variety  of  chronic  pericar- 
ditis in  which  the  serous  and  fibrous  pericardium  and  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  mediastinum  are  the  seats  of  the  pathological  change. 

MEDICAMENT A'RIA  (medicamentum , a drug).  The  art  of  pre- 
paring drugs  ; pharmacy.  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  a female 
mixer  of  poisons. 

MEDICAME'NTUM.  A medic.ament ; a term  applied  only  to 
what  heals  bodily  or  mental  disease,  whereas  remedium  is  said  of  any- 
thing which  contributes  to  the  alleviation  of  pain.  There  are  remedies 
against  cold,  but  no  medicament.  Medicamentum  is  the  remedy  that 
is  made  use  of,  and  remedium  the  healing  remedy.  Medicamenta 
cruda  are  unprepared  medicines,  or  simples.  Medicamenia  arcana 
are  secret  medicines,  now  caWeA  patent  or  proprietary  medicines. 

MEDICA'TION  {medicare,  to  medicate).  The  process  of  medi- 
cating or  impregnating  with  medicinal  substances,  as  wines,  wool,  &c. 

MEDICI'NA  {mederi,  to  heal).  The  healing  or  medical  art; 
medicine  ; surgery.  Tlie  term  medicina  is  an  adjective,  and  is  used  as 
a substantive,  the  real  substantive,  ars,  being  understood.  So  medicitM 
(sc.  taherna')  is  the  shop  of  an  apothecary  or  surgeon;  medicina  (sc.  res) 
is  a remedy  or  medicine. 

1.  Forensic  medicine,  or  Medical  Jurisprudence,  is  the  application  of 
medical  knowledge  to  the  preservation  of  the  human  species  and  to  the 
exercise  of  justice. 

2.  Fneumatic  medicine  is  a branch  of  therapeutics  which  aims  at 
curing  diseases,  especially  consumption,  by  inhalation  of  various  kinds 
of  gases. 

3.  Veterinary  medicine  is  the  application  of  medical  knowledge  to 
the  treatment  of  the  lower  animals. 

MEDITU'LLIUM  (medius,  middle).  This  Latin  terra  simply 
means  tlie  middle,  but  it  is  used  synonymously  with  diploe,  or  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

MEDIUS.  Middle;  equally  distant  from  both  extremities.  Hence, 

the  median  line  is  the  vertical  line  which  divides  the  body  into  two 
equal  parts ; the  median  vein  is  the  middle  vein  of  the  arm,  situated 
between  the  basilic  and  the  cephalic  vein ; the  median  nerve  is  the 
largest  nerve  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

MEDU'LLA  (medius,  middle).  Marrow;  a kind  of  fat  or  fi.xed 
oil,  occupying  the  middle,  or  cavities,  of  bones.  In  botany,  the  pith  ot 

plttnts.  1 u .1 » 

1.  Medulla  innominala.  A narrow  medullary  b.and  formed  by  tue 
corpus  c.allosum,  slightly  overlapping  the  tractus  opticus. 

2.  Medulla  oblongata.  The  upper  enlarged  portion  of  the  cerebro- 

spinal cord,  extending  from  the  cerebral  protuberance  to  the  gre* 
occipital  foramen.  , 

3.  Medxdla  spinalis.  The  spinal  marrow  or  cord,  extending  trow 
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tlie  gi'eat  occipital  foramen  to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  It  finally 
separates  into  the  cauda  equina,  or  liorse’s  tail. 

4.  Medulla  fornicala.  That  portion  of  the  medulla,  termed  the 
for7iiv,  which  e.x tends  into  each  lateral  ventricle,  and  terminates  in  the 
crura  cerebri.  See  Foriiur. 

5.  Medulla fluida  aliens.  Ilamollisscment  blanc,  or  white  softening 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

6.  Medullary.  The  designation  of  the  U'hite  substance  of  the  brain, 

1 contained  within  the  cortical  or  cineritious  substance. 

' 7.  Medullary  memhiume.  The  membrane  which  lines  the  medullary 

I canal  of  the  long  bones,  the  Haversian  canals,  the  caucelli  of  the  flat 
I bones,  &c.,  forming  a kind  of  internal  periosteum. 

I MEDU'LLARY  RAYS  (medulla,  marrow,  pith).  A term  ap- 
r plied  to  radii  proceeding  from  the  medulla  to  the  bark,  seen  in  almost 
any  transverse  section  of  an  e.vogenous  stem. 

I MEDU'LLARY  SHEATH  (medulla,  marrow,  pith).  The  sheath 
I which  immediately  surrounds  the  pith  in  plants,  and  consists  principally 
. of  spiral  vessels. 

. MEDU'LLIN  (medulla,  pith).  A name  given  to  the  porous  pith  of 
the  elder,  after  it  has  been  treated  with  water  and  with  alcohol,  and 
acquired  the  form  of  lignin. 

MEERSCHAUM.  Ecume  de  mor.  Sea-foam.  A silicate  of  m.ag- 
nesia,  found  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  a few  other  countries.  In  the 
1 Crimea  it  forms  a deep  stratum,  and  is  called  keff-kil. 

I ME'GRIM.  This  term  is  probably  a corruption  from  the  Greek 
jeompound  word  Jiemicimiia,  through  the  French  word  mioraine. 

' MEIBO'MIAN  GLANDS.  Ciliary  follicles.  Snrall  sebipnrous 
iglands,  firat  described  by  Meibomius,  lying  under  the  inner  membrane 
!of  the  eye-lids,  and  secreting  an  unctuous  matter.  About  twenty  or 
! thirty  ducts  of  these  glands  open  upon  the  tarsus  of  each  eye-lid. 

] ^lEKO'TOPY  (uiiKos,  length,  tottos,  a place).  A Greek  compound 
word,  intended  to  designate  the  “antcro-posterior  symmetry”  of  limbs  in 
5 'the  vertebrata.  According  to  this  theory,  “ the  anterior  digit,  or  thumb, 

I is  the  true  homologue  of  the  posterior  digit,  or  little  toe,  .and  the  little 
' finger  is,  in  like  manner,  homologous  with  the  great  toe.”  All  eminent 
;i  Anieric.ans,  we  are  told,  are  agreed  upon  this  point. — L.  jMed.  Rec. 

1 MEL.  Honey  ; a substance  secreted  by  the  nect.arifcrous  glands  of 
ilflowcrs,  and  collected  by  the  Apis  mellifica,  or  Hive-bee,  which  trans- 
y ports  it  in  its  crop  or  ho?iey-iay  to  the  hive.  Sec  Honey. 

$ MEL  ACETATUM.  Acetated  honey,  or  the  o.vymel  simplc.v,  con- 
Jsisting  of  clarified  honev  and  acetic  acid. 

3 MEL  TEGYPTI'ACUM.  The  Lininmilum  cBriujinis  of  the  old 
■ phannacopreias,  consisting  of  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  honey. 
3 MEL  BORA'CIS.  Bora.v  honey,  consisting  of  clarified  honey  and 
I bora.\  reduced  to  a fine  powder. 

■1  MEL  DEPURA'TUM.  Clarified  honey ; honey  melted  in  a water- 
•jbath,  and  strained  while  hot  through  flannel. 

3 MEL  RO'SjTI.  Honey  of  roses  ; prepared  from  the  dried  red  rose, 
a boiling  distilled  water,  and  honey. 

3 MELiE'NA  (M\a  iva  j/do-os,  morlms  niger,  the  hlack  disease;  hence 
• the  name  hlack  jaundice).  Hsemorrhage  from  the  bowels  ; a discharge 
i of  dark-coloured  or  more  or  less  altered  blood  from  the  bowels,  whether 
" proceeding  from  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  or  from  those  of  the  in- 
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testines  only.  The  adjective  term  is  used  singly,  the  substantive  being 
understood.  By  Hoffmann  the  disease  is  called  secessus  niyer. 

ME'LAM.  A substance  formed  by  distilling  dry  hydro-sulpho- 
cyanate  of  ammonia.  On  boiling  melam  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
crystalline  substance  is  generated,  called  melamine. 

MELAMPO'DIUM.  A name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  Black 
Hellebore,  from  Melanipus,  who  is  said  to  have  first  used  it. 

MELANAi'MA  (y.i'Kuv  alya,  black  blood).  The  name  given  by 
Dr.  Goodwin  to  asphyxia,  from  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  that  affec- 
tion ; he  distinguishes  the  disease  into  melana:ma  from  hanging,  from 
drowning,  and  from  inspiration  of  fixed  air. 

MELANCHO'LIA  {y.i\atva  black  bile,  or  choler).  Melan- 

choly, madness,  mental  dejection.  “ Disorder  of  the  intellect,  with 
depression,  often  with  suicidal  tendency.”  The  varieties  are  the  gloomy, 
OT  ationiia ; the  restless,  overrabunda;  the  mischievous,  or  ntafeyo/ens; 
and  the  self-complacent,  or  complacens. 

“ This  term  has  now  ceased,  nearly  or  altogether,  to  designate  a 
particular  form  of  moody  madness,  the  German  ‘ Tiefsinn,’  which  was 
ascribed  by  the  old  physicians  to  a predominance  of  black  bile  mingling 
with  the  blood.  It  was  not,  it  is  true,  always  restrained  to  tbis  par- 
ticular form  of  mental  unsoundness  ; thus.  Burton’s  ‘ Anatomy  of 
Melancholy''  has  not  to  do  with  this  one  form  of  madness,  but  with  all. 
This,  however,  was  its  prevailing  use,  and  here  is  to  be  found  the  link 
of  connexion  between  its  present  use,  as  a deep  pensiveness  or  sadness, 
and  its  past.” — Trench. 

Alelancholia  Aletamoi-phosis.  A variety  of  melancholia  in  which  the 
patient  imagines  that  he  is  changed  into  a wild  animal.  See  Lycan- 
thropia. 

ME'LANIC  ACID  (/ae\at,  lutXniios,  black).  The  name  given  to 
a principle  discovered  by  Dr.  Marcet,  in  a specimen  of  black  urine. 
Prout  says  it  is  apparently  connected  with  lithic  acid. 

ME'LANIN  (/ut\as,  juiXavos,  black).  A term  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  pigmenlimi  nigrum,  or  black  pigment  of  the  eye. 

MELANO'COMOUS  VARIETY  OF  MAN  {gtXai,  piXavoi, 
black,  Kopn,  hair).  One  of  Prichard’s  three  principal  varieties  of  Man, 
founded  on  differences  of  complexion.  The  Melanocomous  or  black- 
haired variety  includes  every  shade  of  colour  from  the  black  of  the 
Senegal  Negro  to  the  light  olive  of  the  northern  Hindoos,  and  from  the 
latter  there  may  be  traced  every  variety  of  shade  among  the  Persians 
and  other  Asiatics  to  the  complexion  of  the  swurthy  Spaniards,  and  of 
black-haircd  Europeans  in  general.  The  other  varieties  are  the  Leu- 
cous  and  the  Xanttious. 

MELANODE'RMA  (piXas,  plXavoi,  black,  Sippa,  skin).  A 
black  discoloration  of  the  skin.  The  term  should  be  dermo-  ovdermalo- 
melania  {ptXavia,  blackness),  bhackness  of  the  skin.  Melanodermatos 
is  an  adjective,  meaning  black-skinned. 

ME'LANOID  CANCER  (piXai,  piXavot,  black,  ttdov,  likeness). 
Carcinoma  melanolicum;  fungus  melanodes.  Black  cancer;  consistiiig 
generally  of  medullary  cancer,  modified  by  the  superaddition  of  a 
bhack  pigment.  , 

MELANO'MA  {piXduwpa,  blackness).  This  term  denotes  black- 
ness or  black  discoloration,  and  ought  to  be  distinguished  from 
nosis,  which  properly  means,  a becoming  black — a cause,  not  a product. 
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^ Hence  the  description  given  under  Melanosis  should  appear  under 
I RIelanoma.  See  Preface,  par.  2. 

f MELANOPA'THI A (,ut/\.as,  fxiXavov,  black,  irddos,  disease). 
Nigrilies.  Black  disease  ; augmentation  of  the  natural  pigment  of  the 
rete  mucosum  ; a disease  belonging  to  the  order  MaculeB  of  Willan,  the 
Epichrosis  of  Mason  Good,  or  Dyschroma.  See  Spihts. 

MELANO'SIS  (/xt\dvui(Tis  or  /niXavaLs,  a becoming  black).  Me- 
lanie or  black  cancer ; a morbid  product  of  a dark-brown  or  black 
appearance,  deposited  in  the  various  tissues  of  the  body.  True  Mela- 
nosis is  described  by  Carswell  under  the  following  forms  ; — 

1.  Puncliform  melanosis,  presenting  minute  points  of  dark  matter 
over  a large  surface. 

2.  Tuheriform  melanosis,  presenting  tumors  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  in  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  or  on  the  surface  of  serous  mem- 
branes. 

3.  Straiiform  .and  liquiform  melanosis,  presenting  an  appearance  like 
that  of  Indian  ink,  princip.ally  on  seious  membranes  or  in  accidental 
cavities.  See  Melanoma. 

ME'LAS  (/utXas,  black).  A term  applied  by  the  Ancients  to  a 
superficial  affection,  resembling  the  ((//)//os,  except  in  its  colour ; it  is 
synonymous  with  the  lepra  nigricaits,  or  bhack  leprosy,  as  distinguished 
from  leulce,  or  the  white  leprosy,  “ the  former  being  lepra  or  clepbantiasis 
Gra:corum,  with  the  deposition  of  black  pigment  in  the  rctc  mucosum  ; 
the  latter,  the  same  disease  with  the  abstraction  or  absence  of  pigment.” 

— E.  Wilso7i. 

MELA'SMA  (niXan-jafi,  a black  or  livid  spot).  This  term  .and 
melanopathia  and  mehmoderma  are  all  applicable  to  pathological  black- 
7iess  of  the  skin  ; to  a morbid  alteration  of  the  pigment  of  the  rote 
mucosum,  differing  from  chlo.asma  only  in  its  darker  tint. 

Melasma  Addiso7ii.  Addison’s  disease.  Bronzed  skin. 
MELA'SSES  {mcl,  honey).  Molasses.  The  uncrystallizable  ptirt  of 
the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  separated  from  the  sug.ar  during  its  m.anu- 
facture — a sort  of  mother- water  of  raw  sugar. 

I\IELA'SSIC  ACID  {fxiXi,  honey).  An  acid  produced  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  alkalies  and  heat  upon  grape-sugar. 

^ MELIKERIS  (MtXiKiijOis,  a virulent  eruption  on  the  head,  resem- 
)bling  a honey-comb,  from  txiXi,  honey,  and  Kijpds.  wax).  Tiiiea  favosa. 
tj  Another  name  for  kerio7i,a.  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  follicles  of 
ithe  scalp.  Mr.  E.  Wilson  observes,  that  the  term  h.as  been  misapplied 
ito  an  encysted  tumor  of  the  scalp,  containing  a substance  resembling 

■ wax,  and  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

i MELI'SSIC  ACl  I)  (uE'X(a<j-a,  a bee).  An  acid  obtaincil  from  bees’- 
w.ax.  J\[elisse7ie  is  a hydrocarbon,  7nelissi7ie  an  alcohol,  corresponding 

■ with  the  .acid. 

® MELITA'GR.X  (utXi,  piXiTos,  honey,  aypa,  a seizure).  An  exu- 
6 lativc  disease,  emitting  a honey-like  discharge  ; one  of  the  symptoms 
Df  ekzcma  pustulosum  vcl  impetiginodes  of  the  face. — E.  Wilson. 
a ME'LITOSE  (MXi,  honey).  A variety  of  sugar  contained  in 
y Austr.ali.an  manna,  a product  of  a species  of  Eucalyptus,  and  yielding, 
'5py  fermentation,  a non-cryst.allizcd  body,  called  eucaly7t. 

"1  MELITU'RIA  (uiXi,  honey,  oiipiw,  to  pass  urine).  Glucos/itda. 

I Another  term  for  diabetes  77icllitus,  denoting  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
. trine. 
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MELLI'GO  {mel,  lioney}.  A lioncy-like  juice  ; ami,  hence,  any 
medicine  which  has  the  consistence  and  sweetness  of  honey.  Hence 
the  term  melligo  laraxaci,  or  fluid  e.xtr:ict  of  dandelion. 

MELLI'TA.  Honey-preparations,  as  mel  depuratum,  mel  despu- 
matum,  mel  rosa;,  and  mel  sodii  boracis. 

ME'LOE  VESIC.\TO'RI A.  The  name  given  by  Linna:us  to  a 
coleopterous  insect,  employed  as  a blister-beetle.  The  Melo’6  majalis 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  cantharidin. 

MELO'SIS  (/U7)\a)o-iv,  ft'om  /ui|\dto,  to  probe  a wound).  A term 
used  by  Hippocrates  to  designate  the  use  of  the  probe,  or  the  process  of 
probing  a wound. 

MEMBRA'NA.  This  term  formerly  denoted  the  skin  of  animals, 
dressed  like  our  parchment  or  vellum  to  write  upon.  In  anatomy  it 
signifies  sometimes  a bag  for  containing  fluids,  sometimes  a thin  sub- 
stance lining  a cavity.  The  membranes  of  the  body  are  the — . 

1.  Mucous  membranes,  lining  all  the  cavities  of  the  body  which  com- 
municate witli  the  external  air,  and  secreting  mucus. 

2.  Serous  membranes,  lining  cavities  of  the  body  which  are  not  exter- 
nally open  ; they  are  divided  into  the  splancJmic  serous  membranes  ami 
the  synovial  jnembranes. 

3.  Fibrous  membranes,  of  various  forms,  constituting  capsules, 
sheaths,  aponeuroses,  &c. ; by  their  combination  with  the  two  preceding 
kinds  of  membrane,  they  constitute  the  fibro-serous  and  fibro-mucoM 
membranes. 

4.  Membrane,  adventitious.  A mcrabr.ane  which  connects  parts  not 

usually  connected,  or  of  a different  texture  from  the  ordin.ary,  as  mem- 
brane of  cicatrix  The  Latin  term  adventilius  means  foreign,  strange, 

and  is  opposed  to  proprius,  innatus,  insitus.  See. 

5.  Membrane,  investing.  The  first  layer  of  cells  which  assumes  a 
distinctly  membranous  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  cicatricula  of  the 
ovum,  hitherto  called  the  serous  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane. 

6.  Membrane,  false.'  This  is  tlie  result  of  inflammation,  and  is 
formed  by  the  coagulation  of  tho  fibrinous  fluid  or  lymph  poured  out 
on  membranes  which  have  a free  surface. 

7.  Membrane,  limitary.  A ])erfectly  structureless,  tnansparent 
membrane,  constituting  the  coat,  or  sheath,  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and 
corresponding  with  the  sarcolenima  of  the  muscular  fibres.  In  quite 
unaltered  nerve-fibres,  it  is,  except  in  certain  situations,  wholly  invisible. 

8.  JMemtmana  capsulo  pupillaris.  A vascular  membrane  extending 
backwards  from  the  pupillar  m.argin  of  the  iris  in  the  foetus  of  the 
m.ammalia  and  of  man,  and  connecting  the  margin  of  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  with  the  margin  of  the  iris. 

9.  Membrana  corticalis.  The  external  transparent  coat  of  the  ovum 
of  mammalia,  existing  before  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  as  observed 
by  Von  Baer. 

10.  Membrana  decidua.  The  deciduous  membrane,  which  is  deve- 

loped upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  before  the  ovum  reaches 
that  organ.  It  consists  of  a whitish  gr.ay,  moist,  and  soft  mass,  simnar 
to  coagulated  fibrin,  and  entirely  formed  of  nucleated  cells,  oc® 
Decidua  hicmbrana.  . 

11.  Membrana  dentata.  A process  of  the  pia  mater,  sent  off  non' 
cither  side  of  the  cord,  and  forming  a serration  between  each  of  1 1 
nerves. 
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[ 12.  Mettibrana  fusca.  An  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue  connecting 

) the  choroid  with  the  sclerotica. 

[ 13.  Membrana  germinativ.a.  The  germinal  membrane,  the  earliest 

(development  of  the  germ  in  fishes  and  the  amphibia,  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  stratum  of  yolk  of  definite  extent;  itgradu.ally  extends  itself  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  yolk,  so  as  to  assume  the  form  ot  a vesicle 
including  the  mass  of  yolk. 

14.  Membrana  hyaluidea.  The  membrane  which  secretes  and  con- 
tains the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 

15.  Membrana  intermedia.  A term  applied  to  the  membrane  which, 
in  the  ovum  of  the  bird,  lies  between  the  rudimentary  nervous  centres 
and  the  mucous  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane. 

' 16.  Membrana  interossea.  The  interosseous  ligament  which  passes 

'obliquely  downward  from  the  sharp  ridge  on  tlie  radius  to  that  on  the 
ulna. 

17.  Membrana  Jacobi.  Jacob’s  Membrane,  the  external  membrane 
or  layer  of  the  retina. 

18.  Alembrana  media.  The  name  given  by  the  earlier  writers  to 
that  part  of  the  allantois  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  amnion,  and 
which  contains  but  few  vessels ; it  is  the  endoeborion  of  Dutrochet. 

19.  Membrana  nictitans  {nictare,  to  wink).  A membrane  with 
M’hich  birds  and  reptiles  occasionally  cover  their  cyc'.  This  term  has 
been  erroneously  applied  to  a loose  crcscentiform  fold  of  the  conjunc- 

^ tiva  of  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  which  has  neither  the  office  nor  the 
I muscular  apparatus  of  the  nictitating  membrane. 

j 20.  blombrana  pigmenti.  The  internal  layer  of  the  choroid  mcm- 
brane,  which  retains  the  ])igmcutum  nigrum  in  its  place. 

1 21.  bdembrafia  pituitaria,  or  Schneiderian.  The  membrane  which 

) lines  the  cavities  of  the  nose. 

) 22.  JMembrana  pupillaris  {pupilla,  the  pupil  of  the  eye).  A mem- 
# brane  extended  across  the  pupil  of  the  fa-tus.  It  disappears  at  about 
jithe  seventh  month. 

J 23.  blemhrana  sacciformis.  A synovial  membrane,  which  forms 
^a  duplicature  between  the  radius  and  the  ulna. 

i 24.  JSIembrana  semilunaris.  The  name  given  to  the  conjunctiva  at 
I that  part  of  its  course  where  it  is  posterior  to  the  caruncula,  and  a little 
1 external  to  it.  This  mcmbr.ana  semilunaris  has  been  supposed  to  be 
'1  the  rudiment  of  the  membrana  nictitans,  or  the  third  eye-lid  of  the 
1 lower  animals. 

J 25.  Membrana  tympani.  A membrane  extended  over  the  circular 
L opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  thus  separating  the 
external  from  the  middle  ear. 

.<  26.  Membrana  versicolor.  The  name  of  a brilliant  and  variously 

u coloured  membrane  which  forms  part  of  the  choroid  in  many  anim<als. 
Dalrymple  denied  its  existence  in  the  human  eye. 

27.  Membrana  vitellina.  The  vitelline  membrane,  lying  within  the 
t ovicapsulc,  and  surrounding  the  yolk  of  the  ovum. 

.1  20.  MembrcmcB  reunienles.  A term  recently  applied  by  Rathke  to 

'I  certain  parts  of  the  embryo  of  all  the  vertebrate  classes.  To  the  very 
f thin  membranous  part  of  the  abdominal  w.alls  in  the  embryo,  he  gives 
t the  name  of  membrana  reimiens  inferior,  and  to  the  corresponding  part 
f in  the  dorsal  region  the  name  of  membrana  reuniens  superior ; wliile 
■n  he  reserves  the  terms  lamince  abdominalcs  and  laminee  dorsales  for  the 
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tliicker  parts  of  tlie  abdominal  and  dorsal  regions  of  the  embryo,  which, 
advancing  from  each  side,  at  length  meet  above  and  below  in  the 
middle  line.  When  these  thicker  lamina;  have  thus  united  and  enclosed 
the  cavities  to  which  they  belong,  the  membrana:  reunientes  have  lost 
their  office. 

MEMBRANA'CEOUS  (mcmhrana,  a membrane).  Resembling 
membrane.  This  term  must  be  distinguished  from  which 

denotes  that  the  substance  consists  of  membrane. 

MEMBRANE  BASEMENT,  or  LIMITARY.  This  term  is 
defined  under  the  phrase  “ basement-membrane."  ISIr.  E.  Wilson 
observes  that  “ the  term  ‘ membrane,’  applied  to  the  limitary  and 
basement  face  of  the  derma,  must  be  accepted  with  some  reserve,  as  the 
presence  of  a separate  layer  has  not  been  demonstrated  ; and  the  most 
simple  idea  that  can  be  given  of  it  is,  to  regard  it  as  the  limit  of  the 
special  organization  of  the  derma.” 

ME'MBRUM.  A member  or  limb;  an  external  part  of  the  bod)', 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  some  particular  use,  as  membrum 
KiVzVe,  the  penis,  &c.  It  is  not  said  of  the  head.  See  jirtus. 

MENDA'CIA  UNGU'I  UM.  Literally,  ties  of  the  nails.  The  white 
roundish  spots  frequently  observed  on  the  nails,  resulting  from  faulty 
structure.  The  ancient  writers,  more  courteously,  called  them  fores 
unfjuium,  flowers  of  the  nails.  The  Greeks,  too,  euphoniously  called 
them  XiVKai,  or  white  spots,  without  any  allusion  to  what  we  call 
“white  lies.”  See  Selene  xmpuium. 

MENDO'SL’S  {niendax,  false).  Spurious,  or  false  ; hence  mendoses 
castes,  the  false  ribs ; mendosa  sutura,  the  bastard  or  squamous  suture  of 
the  cranium. 

MENIDRO'SIS  (/liJi/Es,  menses,  ISpws,  sweat).  A sanguineous 
oozing  from  the  skin,  occurring  instead  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 
But  the  term  does  not  denote  the  vicariousness  of  the  affection. 

ME'NIERE’S  DISEASE.  An  ear-disease,  sometimes  called 
“auditory  vertigo,”  apoplectiform  deafness,  &c.,  first  noticed  by 
Meniere.  It  is  caused  by  a sudden  e.xtravasation  of  blood  or  serum  into 
the  auditory  nervous  apparatus. 

MENI'NGES  (pi.  of  pTiviy^.  a membrane).  The  name  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  mater,  the  pia  mater,  and  the 
arachnoid.  The  term  Aleninges  is,  however,  applied  to  other  mem- 
branes than  those  of  the  brain,  as  of  the  tympanum,  &c.  See  Aly- 
ringo-. 

1.  Meningitis.  Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
Under  this  term  are  comprised  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater,  usually  termed  simple  meningitis ; inflammation  of  the  arach- 
noid alone,  or  arachnitis  ; and  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  a form 
of  inflammation  almost  invariably  the  result  of  injury  or  disease  of  the 
hones  of  the  skull.  Tid>ercular  meningitis  is  synonymous  with  acute 
hydrocephalus,  or  water  brain  fever.  See  Encephalitis,  Myelitis,  and 
Tuberculosis. 

2.  Meningitis  spinalis.  Spinal  meningitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  tbe  spinal  cord. 

3.  Meningo-cele  (K7;\i),a  tumor).  A tumor  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  a rare  case  of  monstrosity. 

4.  Meningo-gasiric  fever.  Bilious  fever,  originating  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines. — Pincl. 
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5.  ]\Ieningo-pliylcus  a watcher).  An  instiuraent  formerly 

used  for  protecting  the  dura  mater  and  brain  from  injury,  during  the 
operation  of  trepanning. 

C.  Meningosis.  A variety  of  syndesmosis  in  which  membrane  is 
employed,  as  in  the  union  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  in  the  foetus. 

MENI'SCUS  (m'IviVkos,  dim.  of  urtui],  a crescent,  Lat.  lunula). 
1.  A lens  which  is  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  its 
section  resembling  tlie  appcartince  of  the  new  moon.  2.  Also,  a 
term  applied  by  authors  to  interarticular  fibrous  cartilage,  as  the 
glenoid,  &c. 

MENISPE'RMUM  PALMA'TUM.  The  Kalumb  or  Calumbii- 
plant,  now  called  Cocculus  palmatus.  It  yields  the  Calumba-root  of 
the  shops,  and  its  seeds  contain  menispe.rmic  acid. 

]\Ienispermia ; paramenispenuia.  Two  crystalline  substances  found 
in  the  seed-coat  of  Cocculus  Indicus. 

MENOPAU'SIC  |Ui)i/ds,  mcnsis,  Trauio,  to  make  to  ce.ase). 

That  which  causes  the  menses  to  cease,  as  timidity,  irritability,  de- 
ranged sensations,  &c. 

MENORRHA'GIA  (/u»;e,  unvos,  mensis,  a month,  piryvvfu,  to 
break  forth).  Me/tslrua  immodica.  E.xcessivo  menstruation.  A 
morbidly  profuse  discharge  of  the  catamenia,  commonly  callcd  /foot/tn^, 
or  uterine  ha;morrhagc.  It  is  termed  passive,  wlicn  it  results  from 
general  relaxation  or  debility  ; active,  when  it  is  the  effect  of  plethora, 
with  inordinate  arterial  vigour. 

MENO'STASIS  (iuj)I',  /ui|vdv,  mensis,  a month,  o-Taertv,  stagna- 
tion). A suppression  or  retention  of  the  menses  or  catamenial  dis- 
charge. 

MENSES  (mensis,  a month).  The  months  ; the  monthly  discharge 
or  period  ; the  catamenia  or  courses.  Mensium  relentio  and  suf>pressio 
are  other  terms  for  araenorrhrea.  See  Menstnailion. 

ME'NSTRUA,  MENSTRUORU  M (mensis, a.  month).  Katamenia. 
A nom.  pi.  noun,  denoting  monthly'  purgations  or  menses.  Hence  the 
terms,  menstrua  exilia,  scanty  or  deficient  menstruation  ; menstrua 
vicaria,  vic.arious  n)cnstruation  ; menstrua  difficilia,  i>ainful  menstrua- 
tion, or  dysmenorrhoea ; and  menstrua  immodica,  excessive  menstrua- 
tion, or  menorrhagia.  Sec  JMensIruation. 

MenslrucB  albw.  An  old  term  denoting  a state  resembling  that  of 
catarrhal  inflammation,  existing  prior  to  the  menstrual  period. 

ME'NSIRUAL  ULCER.  The  name  given  to  ulcers  occurring  in 
chlorotic  young  women,  and  exuding  a sanguineous  fluid  at  the  period 
of  the  monthly  discharge,  if  this  be  absent. 

MENSfRUA'TlON  (»ie?isfc«a,  pi.  neut.  of  menstruus,  used  abso- 
lutelv).  Projluvium  sanguineum.  The  periodical  discharge  from  the 
female  generative  organs  of  a bloody  fluid  poured  out  by  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  uterus.  The  menstrual  periods  occur  usually  at  intervals  of 
a solar  month,  their  duration  being  from  three  to  six  davs. 

ME'NSTRUUM.  A term  synonymous  with  Aoiwrrf.  A liquid  which 
does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  dissolved.  Thus, 
pure  water  is  employed  to  dissolve  gum,  alcohol  to  dissolve  resins,  and 
acids  to  dissolve  the  bases  of  colchicum  and  squill.  Formerly  it  was 
the  custom  for  chemists  to  digest  the  solvend,  or  substance  to  be  dis- 
solved, in  the  solvent  fora  philosophical  month,  or  forty  days,  and  hence 
arose  the  names  menstrual  solvent  or  menstruttm. 
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MENSURA'TION  (rfiensura,  a measure).  The  process  of  ascer- 
taining the  comparative  size  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest.  It  consists 
simply  in  measuring  the  superficial  extent  of  the  chest  with  a piece  of 
tape  stretched  over  it  from  certain  fixed  points. 

MENTA'GRA  {inentum,  the  chin,  aypa,  Seizure).  A barbarous 
term  for  the  equally  barbarous  phrase,  S7/cosis  menti,  denoting  an  enip- 
tion  about  the  chin,  somewhat  resembling  the  soft  pulp  of  the  fig. 
"Why  not  adopt  the  term  genei-ar/ra,  from  yivuov,  the  chin  ? We 
have  ^cwio-glossus  and  ^e?tio-hyoideus,  classical  words,  though  incor- 
rectly spelled. 

MENTAGRO'PHYTON  (menlagra, ~and  rpvTov,  a pl.ant).  Sycosis 
contagiosa.  A hybrid  name  proposed  by  Gruby  of  Vienna,  who  con- 
siders sycosis  to  be  occasioned  by  a new  cryptogamic  plant,  existing 
in  the  roots  of  the  hairs  of  the  be.ard,  and  around  that  portion  which 
is  contained  in  the  hair-follicle.  The  disease  is  thus  supposed  to  be 
of  a purely  vegetable  origin,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  communicated 
by  transmission  of  the  spores  of  the  plant — an  opinion  from  which 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  entirely  dissents.  See  Mentagra. 

MENTHA.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Labiate  plants,  including  M. 
viridis,  green  mint  or  spear-mint ; M.  piperita,  or  peppermint ; and 
M.  pulegium,  or  pennyroyal. 

MENTUM.  The  chin  ; the  projecting  surface  of  which  is  termed 
the  mental  process.  1.  The  mental  or  lahial  nerve  is  a branch  of  the 
inferior  dental  nerve,  emerging  from  the  jaw  at  the  mental  foramen. 
2.  Under  the  term  mento-labialis,  Chaussier  has  united  the  levator 
labii  inferioris  and  the  quadratus  muscles. 

MEPHI'TIS.  A noxious,  pestilential  exhalation  from  the  earth. 
Hence  the  term  ]\[ephitic  acid  was  applied  by  Bewley  to  carbonic  acid, 
from  its  occasioning  death  on  being  respired.  Mepliitic  air  is  another 
name  for  nitrogen  gas. 

MERA'CUS  {merus,  unmixed).  Without  mixture.  Celsus  has 
meraccB  potiones,  dr.aughts  of  pure  wine;  and  Pliny,  vinum  meraculum, 
wine  pretty  pui'e. 

MERCA'PTAN.  Sulphur-alcohol.  A liquid  of  an  ethereal 
character,  named  from  its  energetic  action  on  the  oxide  of  mercury — 
quasi  mercurium  captans.  It  is  an  alcohol  of  which  the  oxygen  is  re- 
placed by  sulphur. 

ME'RCURETHYL,  CHLORIDE  OF.  A compound  recently  in- 
troduced into  medicine,  and  known  also  by  the  name  Hydrargyrum 
cethylo-chloraimn.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  corrosive  subli- 
in.ate,  and  in  the  same  doses. 

MERCURIAL  E'RETHISM.  An  affection  arising  from  the  use 
of  mercury,  and  characterized  by  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  frequent 
sighing,  trembling,  &c.  See  Tremor  mercurialis. 

MERCURIAL;  JOVIAL;  SATURNINE.  These  terms,  as  ap- 
plied to  different  temperaments,  are  legacies  bequeathed  to  our  lan- 
guage from  the  doctrine  of  astrology,  which  held  that  the  pl.anet  under 
which  a person  w.as  born  affected  his  disposition  for  life,  rendering  him 
light-hearted,  happy,  or  gloomy,  as  he  might  happen  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  Mercury,  Jupiter,  or  Saturn  (the  leaden  planet),  respec- 
tively. 

MERCURIAL  PALSY.  Mercurial  tremor.  A convulsive  agi Na- 
tion of  the  voluntary  muscles,  incident  to  workmen  exposed  to  the 
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fumes  of  mercury,  and  increasing  as  the  muscles  are  'acted  upon  by 
volition. 

MERCURIAL  RASH.  A variety  of  the  Ekzema  rtihriim,  arising 
from  the  irritation  of  mercury ; lienee,  it  has  been  called  ekzema 
mercuriale ; erytliema  mercuriale ; hydrargyria ; and  mercurial 
lepra. 

MERCU'RICUM  and  MERCURO'SUM.  The  former  term 
denotes  the  mercury  in  mercuric  salts,  the  latter  the  mercury  in  mer- 
curous salts  ; the  former  is  diatomic,  the  latter  monatomic. 

ME'RCURY.  A beautiful  white  metal  differing  from  all  othei-sin 
being  always  fluid,  unless  subjected  to  a temperature  of  about  40°  F., 
when  it  becomes  solid.  Some  of  its  names  suggest  its  silvery  appear- 
ance and  liquid  form,as  Ay(/m/‘5'yn«i«,orsilver-water;  others,  itsmobility 
and  liquidity,  as  well  as  its  resemblance  to  silver,  as  argentum  rivtim, 
aqua  argeniea,  aqua  metullorum,  and  quicksilver.  Its  volatility  has 
also  gained  for  it  the  name  of  that  locomotive  personage,  the  messenger 
of  the  gods.  See  Hgdrargyrum. 

ME'RICARP  {/ifpo9,  a part,  hapiro?,  fruit).  The  botanical  desig- 
nation of  a half  of  the  fruit  of  an  Umbelliferous  plant.  What  are 
called  caraway -seeds  arc,  in  fact,/’;-(«Vs,  each  consisting  of  two  achenia, 
or  merica)qis,  placed  face  to  face,  and  separating  from  a central  axis. 
The  two  together  arc  called  kremocurp  (a-jiejudu),  to  suspend),  from 
their  being  suspended  from  the  common  central  axis. 

ME'ROCELE  (mii.oos,  the  thigh,  a tumor).  Femoral  or 

crural  hernia;  hernia  in  which  the  viscera  protrude  through  the  crural 
canal,  or  through  an  opening  on  the  outer  side  of  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment. See  Hernia. 

MERORGANIZA'TION  (ulpos,  a part,  opyavi^w,  to  organize). 
Organization  in  part;  a modification  of  the  general  principles  of 
organization ; a term  applied  to  processes  in  which  substances  arc 
slightly  or  partially  organized,  as  sugar,  starch,  &c. 

MERUS.  Mere,  pure  ; unmixed,  as  vierum  vinum,  neat  wine,  &c. 
Hence,  when  wertim  is  said  of  wine,  vinum  is  understood — “ curare 
genium  mero hence  also  “ merobibus,”  one  who  drinks  wine  with- 
out water,  or,  according  to  the  Ancients,  a drunkard.  See  Temetum. 

MES-,  MESO- (^ttros).  Medius.  The  Greek  term  for  Hu'dd/e,  or 
mediate,  or  that  which  is  situated  beticeen  others.  The  word  is  used  as 
a prefix  in  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  Mes-araic  (dpaia,  the  small  intestines).  A term  synonymous 
with  mesenteric. 

2.  Mes-enkej}halo?i  {iysitbaXov,  the  brain).  A primary  division  of 
the  brain,  consisting  of  the  lobe  of  the  third  ventricle,  the  optic  lobes 
and  the  appendages,  termed  conarium  and  hypophysis,  and  in  fishes  the 
“ hypoaria.” 

3.  Afes-enteric  glands.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  small  intestine, 
situated  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  in  the  meshes  formed  by 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 

4.  Mes-etiteritis.  Inflammation  of  the  mesentery. 

5.  Mes-enlerg  {ivTipov,  an  intestine).  The  membrane  which  sus- 
pends the  small  intestines  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  ; a 
reflection  of  the  peritona;um. 

S.  AJesial  plane.  An  im.aginary  pla7ie,  dividing  the  head,  neck,  and 
trunk  into  similar  halves,  towards  right  and  left.  Every  aspect  towards 
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this  plane  is  mesial,  and  every  aspect  towards  right  or  left  is  lateral; 
that  to  the  right  being  dexlral,  that  to  the  left  sinistral. 

7.  Meso-blast  (/3\ao-To?,  germen).  1.  A soft,  solid,  or  gelatinous 
body  occupying  the  interior  of  a cell,  and  usually  called  the  nucleus. 
2.  The  middle  of  the  three  layers  of  tlie  germ,  the  nether  layer  being 
the  liypohlast. 

8.  Aleso-carp  (/capirds,  fruit).  The  intermediate  part  of  the  peri- 
carp of  fruits  ; when  fleshy,  it  is  called  sarcocarp. 

9.  Aleso-ceBcum.  A hybrid  word,  denoting  a duplicature  of  the 
peritonatum  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  catcum,  occurring  occasionally 
only. 

10.  ]\feso-chondriac.  The  name  given  by  Boerhaave  to  fleshy  fibres 
situated  between  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea. 

11.  Aleso-colic  hernia.  The  name  given  bySirAstley  Cooper  to 
hernia,  in  which  the  intestine  protrudes  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesocolon. 

12.  Meso-colon  {kujXov,  the  colon).  A duplicature  of  the  perito- 
natum  situated  in  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The  ascending  meso-colon 
is  the  fold  which  connects  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  colon  with 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  ; the  descending  meso-colon,  that 
which  connects  the  sigmoid  flexure  with  the  abdominal  wall. 

] 3.  Aleso-derm  {Slpua,  skin).  The  name  of  a layer  or  layers  occur- 
ring between  the  ectoderm  and  endodenn,  in  the  process  of  embryonic 
development.  See  Yolk-segmentation. 

14.  Meso-gastrium  {yap-T-hp,  the  stomach).  A kind  of  suspensory 
band  of  the  stomach,  observed  in  the  earliest  stage  of  embryonic  life, 
which  at  a later  period  is  converted  into  a stic,  the  great  omentum. 

15.  Meso-kephalon  [Kt(pa\h,  ih.c\\caA).  The  name  given  by  Chaus- 
sier  to  the  pons  Varolii. 

16.  Aleso-lobe.  Chaussier’s  designation  of  the  corpus  callosum,  or 
the  maxima  commissura  cerebri  of  Soemmering.  Hence  we  have  meso- 
lobar  arteries,  or  those  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

17.  Meso-phlcenm  {(f>\oi6s,  bark).  That  portion  of  the  bark  of 
plants  which  lies  between  the  epiphloeum  and  theendophloeum  or  liber. 

18.  Aleso-phyllum  {(puWov,  a leaf).  Tlie  cellular  substance  of  the 
leaves  of  plants  ; also  called  diachyma  and  diploe. 

19.  Meso-rectum.  A hybrid  word  denoting  the  “intestine  rectum,” 
or  that  part  of  the  peritonatum  which  connects  the  rectum  with  the 
front  of  the  sacrum. 

20.  Meso-sperm  {a-irippa,  seed).  The  middle  one  of  the  three  mem- 
bfimes  by  which  seeds  are  sometimes  enveloped. 

21.  Meso-thenar  (Jdivap,  thenar,  the  palm  of  the  hand).  A muscle 
which  directs  the  thumb  towards  the  palm.  The  term  was  applied  by 
Winslow  to  the  adductor  pollicis,  united  to  the  deep-seated  portion  of 
the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

22.  Mesotica.  Diseases  affecting  the  parenchyma ; the  first  order 
of  the  class  Eccritica  of  Mason  Good  ; the  first  two  genera  of  which 
arc  polysarcia  and  emphyma. 

ME'SITE.  A liquid  existing  in  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  produced  in 
the  distillation  of  wood.  Mesiten  is  a similar  product  of  the  same  pro- 
cess. Mesityle  is  the  name  given  by  Kane  to  the  supposed  radical  of 
acetone.  Mesitytene  is  a light  oily  liquid,  produced  by  distilling  pyro- 
acetic  spirit  (.acetone)  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
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ME'SMERISM.  Animal  magnetism  ; a system  introduced  by 
Anton  Mesmer,  a native  of  Marsburg  in  Baden.  It  is  described  under 
the  term  Animal  Magnetism. 

MET-,  META-  (/ut-rd).  A Greek  preposition,  signifying  after, 
with,  &c.  In  composition,  it  denotes  change,  transference,  &c.  In 
chemical  nomenclature  it  is  used  to  designate  compounds  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  bodies  before  the  names  of  wliich  it  is  placed. 
il/e<-acetone,  for  instance,  is  so  closely  related  to  acetone,  as  to  differ 
from  it  merely  by  the  absence  of  an  equivalent  of  water.  The  anti- 
moniates  correspond  with  the  monobasic  phosphates,  the  w;ef-anti- 
moniates  with  the  bibasic  phosphates. 

METABO'LIC  FORCE  (fiiTolioXtsos,  changeable,  from  /us-ra- 
(3oXi],  change).  A term  applied  by  .Schwann  to  the  force  or  power 
possessed  by  living  cells  of  changiiig  the  character  of  the  substances 
which  are  brought  into  contact  with  them. 

METACA'RRUS  {gi-rd,  beyond,  Kapiros,  the  wrist).  That  p.art 
of  the  hand  which  is  situated  between  the  carpus  and  the  fingci's.  It 
consists  of  five  long  bones,  forming  the  back  of  the  hand  externally, 
and  the  p.alm  internally,  each  bone  divisible  into  a head,  a shaft,  and 
a base. 

MET-ACE'TONE.  A colourless  liquid,  obtained  in  the  process  of 
distilling  sugar  with  lime.  It  difl’crs  from  acetone  in  being  insoluble 
in  water. 

METAGA'I.LIC  ACID.  ATelanogalUc  acid  ; galluhnic acid.  An 
acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  pyrogallic  acid,  this  being 
also  produced  by  similar  action  on  gallic  acid. 

METAGE'NESIS  (jutTii,  a jireposition  denoting  change,  and  yi- 
vio-is,  generation).  Alternation  cf  generations.  A term  indicating  a 
scries  of  cli.angcs  in  organic  development,  according  to  the  law  of  Var- 
thenogeiiesis.  Thus  the  Acalcphe  passes  through  both  the  Infusorial 
and  the  Polype  stages,  and  propagates  by  germination,  as  well  as  by 
spontaneous  fission,  before  it  acquires  its  mature  fonii  and  sexual 
organs.  This  differs  from  Alclamorjdtosis,  which  denotes  that  the 
same  individual  changes  its  form,  not  that  a scries  of  successively 
generated  individuals  arc  developed  from  a single  ovum. 

META'LLIC  TRACTORS.  A pair  of  rods  of  different  metals,  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Perkins  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  They  were  drawn 
over  diseased  parts  of  the  body,  and  were  supposed  to  give  relief  through 
the  agency  of  electricity  or  m.agnctism.  The  operation  h.as  hence  been 
termed  Perkinism  and  Tractoration. 

METALLOI'DS  {niraXXov,  a metal,  tidos,  likeness).  A term 
applied  to  a class  of  bodies  which  resemble  metals  in  certain  physical 
characteristics  and  chemical  relations.  The  metalloids,  in  uniting  with 
oxygen,  generally  form  acid  compounds  ; whilst  metals,  in  combining 
with  oxygen,  generally  form  bases.  The  metalloids  are,  as  a general 
rule,  electro- negative  bodies,  whilst  the  metals  arc  electro-positive. 

META'LLURGY  (MiTaWoii,  a metal,  tpyov,  work).  The  sepa- 
ration of  metals  from  their  ores.  It  comprises  the  several  operations 
of  assaying,  refining,  smelting,  &c. 

METALS  {ptTuXXov,  a pit  or  cave  in  which  minerals  were  sought  • 
hence,  a mine;  afterwards,  a mineral;  lastly,  a metal).  These' arc 

elementary  bodies  constituting  the  great  bulk  of  mineral  substances 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  are  elements  capable  of 
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fovming[.i«5fs  by  combining  with  oxygen,  or  sails  by  combining  with  a 
salt-radical.  They  are  characterized  by  the  qualities  of  ductility, 
malleai)ility,  “ metallic  lustre,”  in  various  degrees,  &c. 

1.  Metals  are  termed  7iotive,  when  found  in  an  uncombined  form; 
mineralized,  when  combined  with  other  bodies  ; compounds  of  two  or 
more  metals,  except  mercury,  are  called  alloys,  and  possess  the  cha- 
racteristic properties  of  ])ure  metals ; those  of  mercury  with  other 
metals  are  called  amalgams. 

2.  The  termination  in  -uret  denotes  combinations  of  the  simple  non- 
metallic  elements,  either  with  one  another,  whth  a metal,  or  with  a 
metallic  oxide ; thus  sulph-?ire<  and  carb-arei  of  iron  signify  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  and  carbon  with  iron. 

3.  The  result  of  i\\e  ooridation  of  metals,  when  heated  in  the  air,  was 
formerly  called  a calx,  and  the  process  of  forming  it,  calcination  ; when 
mixed  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash,  and  projected  into  a red-hot 
crucible,  metals  are  said  to  be  deflagrated;  when  the  oxides  are  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state,  they  are  said  to  suffer  reduction. 

4.  Perfect  metals.  Metals  which  combine  with  difficulty  with  oxy- 
gen, and  consequently  are  not  easily  oxidized  ; in  this  state  they 
readily  part  with  oxygen  by  the  simple  application  of  heat,  and  are  con- 
verted into  pure  metals.  Such  are  platinum,  gold,  and  silver. 

5.  Base  metals.  Metals  which  readily  combine  with  oxygen,  partly 
by  mere  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  or  when  heated  and  fused. 
Such  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc. 

6.  Acidifying  metals.  A few  metals  which,  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  oxygen,  possess  the  properties  of  acids,  which  are  hence 
called  metallic  acids. 

7.  Kaligenous  metals.  The  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies,  viz.  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  lithium.  These  po\verfully  attract  oxygen,  forming 
oxides  which  are  termed  alkalies. 

8.  Terrige7ious  metals.  Those  metals  whose  oxides  yield  the  earths 
properly  so  called,  as  alumina  or  pure  clay  ; which  resist  the  action  of 
heat,  and  are  insoluble  in  water.  These  are  aluminium,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 

9.  Calcigenous  metals.  These  are  metals  the  oxides  of  which  were 
termed  by  the  ancieut  chemists  calces.  Sec  Calcination. 

10.  Metals  of  rare  occurrence.  These  are  glucinum,  thorium,  zirco- 
nium, yttrium,  erbium,  terbium,  cerium,  lanthanium,  and  didymium. 
They  constitute  the  respective  metallic  bases  of  oxides  which  are 
earths,  and  are  designated  by  changing  the  final  -uni  of  the  respective 
metals  into  -a,  as  glucina,  &c. 

11.  Metals  of  unknoicn  ‘properties.  These  are  tantalum  or  columbium, 
niobium,  ilmenium,  and  pelopium.  The  latter  three  are  all  found 
associated  with  tantalum  in  the  Swedish  mineral  yttro-tanlalite. 

METAME'RIC  (meto,  a preposition  denoting  cha7ige,  and  Mpos,  a 
part).  A term  applied  to  compounds  in  which  the  ultimate  elements 
are  the  same  as  in  other  well-known  combinations,  but  are  considered 
to  be  arranged  in  a different  way  : thus,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur, 
and  a metal,  may  be  considered  as  combined  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  a metallic  oxide,  or  of  water  (consisting  o 
oxygen  and  hydrogen)  and  a metallic  sulphuret.  See  Isomeric  an 
Polymeric. 
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ME'TAMERIDES  a,  preposition  denoting  change,  fxipo^,  a 

part).  Chemical  compounds  which  have  the  same  combining  propor- 
tion, but  differ  in  constitution  and  properties. 

METAMORPHO'PSIS  {niTapop<p6onai,  to  be  transformed,  oi|ris, 
vision).  A species  of  amaurosis,  in  which  objects  appear  confused  or 
distorted. 

METAMORPHO'SIS  (uiTap6p<pw<Ti^,  a transformation).  This 
term  is  applied,  in  Biology,  to  those  alterations  which  are  undergone 
after  exclusion  from  the  egg,  and  which  alter  extensively  the  general 
form  and  mode  of  life  of  the  individual.  It  comprises  the  changes  by 
which  the  “larva”  of  the  Butterfly  passes  through  the  chrysalis  or 
“ pupa  ” state  to  that  of  the  “ imago  ” or  perfect  insect.  See  Transfor- 
mation. 

This  term  has  been  applied  by  Liebig  to  those  chemical  actions  in 
which  a given  compound  is  caused,  by  the  presence  of  a peculiar  sub- 
stance, to  resolve  itself  into  two  or  more  compounds;  as  sugar,  by  the 
presence  of  yeast,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

METAPHO'SPHATES.  A term  applied  by  Prof.  Graham  to  the 
hydrates  of  phosphoric  acid,  to  mark  the  cause  of  the  retention  of  pecu- 
liar properties  by  their  acid,  when  free  and  in  solution  ; viz.  that  it 
was  not  then  simply  phosphoric  acid,  but  phosphoric  acid  together  U'ith 
water. 

METAPOTIIYSIS  (/utTa,  between,  airotpvtris,  an  apophysis). 
An  exogenous  process  of  a vertebra,  situated  between  the  diapophysis 
and  the  zygapophysis  in  the  archetypal  vertebrate  skeleton.  See  Ver- 
tebra. 

META'STASIS  (jusTciaratris,  a being  put  into  a different  pi  .ace). 
Literally,  a removal  from  one  place  to  another.  Generally,  the  super- 
vention of  an  affection  of  a new  organ,  on  the  subsidence  of  a similar 
disorder  of  a limb  or  organ  primarily  affected ; as  the  cessation  of 
rheumatism  followed  by  pericarditis,  &c. 

1.  Metastasis  of  seeretion.  The  process  by  which  a secreting  organ 
assumes  the  function  belonging  to  another  organ. 

2.  “ Metastatic  or  Secondary  abscesses."  A term  given  to  the  forma- 
tion of  numerous  purulent  ileposits  occurring  in  pya;mia. 

METATA'RSUS  (/ueto,  beyond,  x«p(rds,the  tai-sus).  The  part  of 
the  foot  which  is  situated  between  the  tarsus  and  the  toes.  It  consists 
of  five  long  bones,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  metacarpus. 

META'THESIS  U trddiats,  tinnsformation,  a changing  of  place). 
A term  formerly  applied  to  an  operation  by  which  a morbific  agent  is 
made  to  change  its  seat,  by  being  removed  from  an  oigan  to  another  in 
which  its  effects  produce  less  disturbance,  as  in  forcing  a calculus  from 
the  urethra  back  into  the  bladder,  in  the  operation  for  depressing  a cata- 
ract, &c. 

METEORISM  (/uETewpio-fiot,  a being  raised  up,  a swelling).  Dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen  by  gas  ; flatulence.  See  Tympanites. 

-ME'TER  (jutTpoi/,  a measure).  A Greek  termination  of  many 
compound  words,  denoting  a measure  of  what  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  words.  1.  In  words  of  Greek  composition  the  term  is 
classical,  as  in  baro-meter,  or  measurer  of  weight ; thermo-meter,  or 
measurer  of  heat ; galacto-meter,  or  measurer  of  milk,  &c.  2.  In 
words  of  which  the  former  part  is  Latin,  the  term  is  inappropriate, 
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forming  unclassical  and  hybrid  compounds,  as  in  lacto-meter,  spiro- 
meter, calori-meter,  pelvi-meter,  pulmo-meter,  &c.  All  these  terms  are 
specially  noted,  with  reference  to  their  composition  and  coixection,  in 
their  respective  places,  and  some  remarks  have  been  made  upon  hybrid 
terms  generally  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Preface. 

METH^MATA  (^Exa,  a preposition  denoting  change.,  and  alga 
blood).  A term  applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to  the  system  of  intermedia^ 
hlood-channels  occurring  between  the  terminations  of  the  arterial  and  of 
the  venous  tissues,  in  which  the  nutritive  changes  in  the  system  are 
carried  on. 

METHIO'NIC  ACID  {giTa,  a preposition  denoting  change,  and 
dtiov,  sulphur).  An  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  on  ether. 

METHOD  BY  INGESTION.  A term  applied  to  the  employ- 
ment of  medicines  at  the  upper  e.xtremity  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

ME'THODE  NUME'RIQUE.  The  “numerical  method;”  a 
method  of  pursuing  the  study  of  physic,  invented  by  M.  Louis.  It 
consists — 1,  in  the  collection,  with  every  precaution  to  secure  accuracy 
and  to  avoid  omissions,  of  individual  Cases ; and  2,  in  the  analysis 
and  collation  of  these  cases,  so  as  to  deduce  general  Laws  and  conclusions. 

METHO'DIC  SECT.  A class  of  practitioners  founded  by  the 
Roman  physician  Themison,  a disciple  of  Asclepiades,  who  attributed 
all  diseases  to  overbracing  or  relaxation ; hence,  all  medicines  were 
classed  as  relaxing  and  bracing  remedies. 

ME'THYL  ((Uf'dn,  wine,  llXu,  matter).  A colourless  inodorous  gas, 
a compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  the  organic  radical  of  the 
wood-spirit  series  of  compounds.  Methylic  alcohol,  also  called  pyroxylic 
spirit  and  wood-spirit,  is  the  spirit  contained  in  the  liquid  procured 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  Methylated  spirit  is  a mixture  of 
alcohol  with  10  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  wood-naphtha.  Methol  is  a 
hydrocarbon  constituent  of  wood-naphtha. 

Methyl-,  Methylo-,  Metho-.  Prefixes  used  in  chemical  nomenclature 
to  denote  the  presence  of  the  radical  methyl  in  the  compounds  to  which 
they  are  applied,  as  in  methyl-urea,  a compound  urea  containing  a cyauate 
of  methyl,  &c. 

METHY'STICA  (lUtfiuo-Tixdt,  intoxicating  by  wine).  Substances 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  e.xhilaration  and  inebriation,  as  wine, 
ardent  spirits,  &c. 

METOPO'SCOPY  {giruiTTov,  the  forehead,  aKOiriu),  to  examine). 
The  art  of  divining  by  inspection  of  the  forehead  ; practised  among  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  middle  ages.  See  Physiognomy. 

METRl'TIS  (/U?;Tpa,  the  uterus).  HysterUis.  Inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  By  Peri-metritis  is  denoted 
inflammation  of  the  uterine  peritona!um,  as  distinguished  from  Para- 
metritis, or  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  connexion  with  the 
uterus. 

METRO-PERITONITIS  {goTpa,  the  uterus,  and  pcrito7iitis). 
Peritonitis  puei-perarum.  Puerperal  peritonitis ; an  affection  conse- 
quent on  parturition. 

METRORRHA'GIA  {grjrpa,  the  uterus,  pt'yywgi,  to  burst  forth). 
Hysterorrhagia.  Uterine  ha:morrhage. 

'ME'TROSCOPE  (gijrpa,  the  uterus,  aKo-rriw,  to  observe).  An 
instrument,  designed  by  M.  Nauche,  for  examining  the  os  uteri. 
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S MEZE'REI  CORTEX.  Mezeieon-bark  ; the  dried  bark  of  the 
i Daphne  Mezereicm,  or  Mezereon,  or  of  tlie  Daphne  Laureola,  or  Spurge- 
j laurel.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  decoctum  sarsce  comp,  of 
y the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  Under  the  naxac  garou,  it  is  employed  in 
1 P'rance,  to  produce  vesication. 

1 MIA'SMA  (niaaga,  from  giaivw,  to  pollute).  This  term  denotes 
pollution  or  corruption,  generally,  and  is  employed  to  designate  a 
volatile,  deleterious  principle  arising  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and 
then  regarded  as  the  contagious  effluvium  of  disease  ; or  from  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  ; or  from  certain  portions  of  the  earth, 
and  then  referred  to  malaria,  marsh-gas,  &c. 

MICA  PANIS.  Crumb  of  bread.  The  soft  part  of  bread  made 
with  wheat -flour,  employed  in  preparing  the  cataplasma  carbouis  or 
charcoal-poultice  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

MICTURl'TION  (micturire,  to  desire  to  make  water).  The  act  of 
making  water;  also,  a morbid  frequency  of  this  act. 

MIDNIGHT  FRIEND.  An  acoustic  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
gutta-percha  tube  extending  from  the  “ doctor's  ” street-door  to  the 
doctor's  bed,  by  which  a message  can  be  transmitted  to  the  awakened 
practitioner  instead  of  merely  the  sound  of  his  bell.  How  often  docs 
the  doctor  find  it  a midnight  enemy  ! 

MIDRIB.  The  principal  vein  of  a leaf,  running  from  the  top  of 
the  petiole  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  and  consisting  of  fibro-vascular  tissue. 

MIDRIFF  {mid  and  Hrife,  the  belly).  Diaphragma.  The  muscle 
which  divides  tlie  body  into  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen. 

MIDWIFE.  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  uncertain;  but,  as  we 
find  it  spelt  “medewife”  and  “meadwife”  in  Wiclif’s  Bible,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  it  is  the  tvife  or  woman  who  acts  for  a mead  or 
reward. — Trench. 

MIGRAINE.  A neur.algic  affection  in  which  the  first  or  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  is  principally  implicated.  See  Hemi- 
crania. 

M IKROGLO'SSIA  (piKpot,  small,  yXoio-CTn,  the  tongue).  Con- 
genital smallness  of  the  tongue;  one  of  the  causes  of  dysphagia.  It  is 
owing,  according  to  Andral,  to  an  arrest  of  development,  and  the  con- 
sequent existence  of  the  hyotd  iiortion  only  of  the  tongue. 

MIKROKE'PHALOUS  (,uiKpoKi>a\ov,  small-headed).  A Greek 
adjective,  denoting  small-headed,  and  applied  to  an  arrest  of  develop- 
ment of  the  cranium.  The  subjects  of  this  malformation  are  called 
mikrokephalics,  and  their  condition  is  that  of  inikivkephalism. 

MIKROKOKKUS  (/riK/ods,  small,  k6kko9,  a kernel).  Minute 
molecular  matter,  defined  by  Hallicr  as  particles  of  plasma  without  any 
cell-wall ; the  supposed  “ germ  ” of  cholera.  When  these  particles 
acquire  a cell-wall,  they  hecome  either  cryptokokkus  or  arthrokokkns, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  they  are  contained. 

MIKROKO'SMIC  SALT  (niKpds,  little,  Kder/uos,  order).  Phos- 
phorus salt.  A triple  salt,  consisting  of  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  of 
ammonia,  employed  as  a flu.x,  in  experiments  with  the  blow-pipe. 
This  salt  was  obtained  by  the  early  chemists  from  urine,  and  from  them 
its  name  has  been  fancifully  connected  with  the  following  term. 

MIKROKOSMOS  (piKpos,  little,  Koa-pos,  order).  Little  world. 
In  Raleigh’s  //tsiory  q/*' Me  iro?-W,  we  re.ad  ; — “Because  in  the  little 
frame  of  man’s  body  there  is  a representation  of  the  Universal,  and  (by 
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allusion)  a kind  of  participation  of  all  the  parts  there,  therefore  was  Man 
called  Microcosmos,  or  the  Little  World.” 

MIKRO'PYLE  (nLKpos,  small,  TriiXii,  agate).  A term  in  botany 
for  the  foramen  of  the  ripe  seed,  comprising  the  c.xostome  and  the 
endostome  of  the  ovule,  which  lead  to  the  internal  portion  of  the  ovule 
or  the  nucleus. 

MIKRO'SPORON  (juiKpos,  small,  oirdpos,  a seed).  “A  dermo-  i 
phytic  fungus,  remarkable  for  its  simple  cell-structure;  met  with  in  ' 
^ chloasma,  and  identical  with  the  epidermophyton  of  Bazin  ; the  micro- 
sporon  furfur.” — E.  Wilson. 

Mikrosporon  Audouini  is  the  parasite  of  Tinea  decal  vans ; M.  furfur, 
of  Tinea  versicolor  or  chloasma ; and  M.  mentagrophytes  is  a parasite 
infesting  the  follicles  of  hair  in  Sycosis  or  Mentagra. 

MIKROZYMES  (giupos,  small,  X,i)pn,  leaven).  The  name  given 
to  small,  living,  solid  particles,  observed  in  the  blood  and  stated  to  be 
the  causes  of  sheep-po.x  and  glanders,  two  of  the  most  destructive  of 
epizootic  diseases.  The  term  is  sometimes  employed,  generically,  to 
include  both  mikrosporcs  and  bacteria.  See  Dakeria. 

MILD  ALKALI.  A term  applied  to  an  alkali  which  has  lost  some  t 
of  its  properties ; thus,  the  solution  of  soda  is  corrosive,  and  was  called  1 

caustic  soda;  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  loses  its  corrosive  i 

“ caustic”  properties,  and  becomes  a “ mild”  alkali. 

MILDEW  MORTIFICATION.  Gangrsena  ustilaginea  ; a disease  ' i 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  use  of  grain  vitiated  by  the  growth  of  ■ i 
parasitic  plants  in  the  interior  of  the  culm,  or  sti-aw,  chiefly  the 
“ ustilago,”  blight  or  mildeto. 

MILIA'RIA  {milium,  a millet-seed).  Sudamhia.  Miliary  fever  i| 
— being  understood.  A vesicular  disease  of  the  skin,  characterized  i! 
by  spots  of  the  size  of  ?ntVZe<-seeds,  containing  a slightly  opaque  fluid,  I 
and  surrounded  by  a narrow  red  margin  ; the  fifth  genus  of  the  order 
VesiculcB  of  Bateman.  The  vesicles  have  at  first  a pinkish  hue  I 
{iniliaria  rubra) ; afterwards  they  become  opaque  and  milky  {miliaria 
alba).  Both  species  are  referrible  to  the  hidrosis  simplex  of  authors.  • 
See  VesiculcB. 

MI'LIUM.  A millet-seed.  An  eruption  of  small  sebaceous  tu- 
bercles, or  pearly  tubercles  ; the  exormia  milium  of  Mason  Good  ; the 
grulum  of  Plenck. 

MILK.  Lac.  A compound  fluid,  consisting  chiefly  of  oleaginous 
and  albuminous  ingredients,  with  certain  salts.  It  separates,  on 
standing,  into  a thick,  whitish  fluid,  called  cream,  and  what  is  termed 
skimmed  milk;  and  by  the  addition  of  rennet,  acids,  or  wine,  into  a 
solid  coagulum,  called  curd,  and  a limpid  fluid,  termed  whey : the  curd  is 
caseous  matter,  or  the  basis  of  cheese  in  a state  of  purity. 

MILK- ABSCESS.  Tumor  seated  in  the  breast,  proceeding  from  a 
redundancy  of  milk,  when  first  secreted  after  child-birth. 

MILK-FEVER.  Febris  laclantium.  An  aggravated  form  of  the 
excitement  which  takes  place  at  the  onset  of  lactation,  distinguished 
from  other  puerperal  fevers  by  the  presence  of  the  local  cause.  It  is 
commonly  said,  in  such  cases,  that  the  milk  flies  to  the  head. 

MILK-REEK.  A form  of  tremor  satuminus,  or  lead-tremors,  oc- 
curring among  the  miners  at  the  lead-hills  ; “ the  extremities  tremble 
and  are  convulsed.” 

MILK-SICKNESS.  A disease  endemic  in  the  western  states  ot  f 
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M Alabama,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  It  affects  both  man  and  beast.  It 
m is  commonly  attributed,  in  cattle,  to  something  eaten  or  drunken  by 
ol  them  ; and  in  man,  to  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have 
4 been  affected  with  this  disease.  From  the  rigors  which  occur  in 
animals,  the  disease  has  been  called  trembles. 

Ill  MILK,  SUGAR  OF.  Lactin;  saccholaclin.  A substance  obtained 
JB  from  whey  by  evaporation.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  cylindrical 
>■  masses,  in  the  a.xis  of  which  is  a cord  which  serves  as  a nucleus  for  the 
II  crystals.  Albumen  of  milk  is  caseum  or  casein.  See  Laetalbumen, 

i MILK-TEETH.  The  first  set  in  children  ; shed  in  childhood.  A 
milk-molar  is  a molar  tooth  which  is  shed  iu  early  life  and  succeeded 
by  a premolar.  See  Premolar. 

MILK-THRUSH.  A disease  in  which  appear  roundish,  pcarl- 
coloured  vesicles,  confined  to  the  lips,  mouth,  and  intestinal  canal, 
and  generally  terminating  in  curd-like  sloughs. 

MILK-VESSELS.  A term  applied  in  botany  to  certain  cavities  or 
canals  situated  between  the  cells  of  a plant,  and  containing  a milky 
juice,  as  in  leontodon,  papaver,  &c. 

MILPHO'SIS.  (^if/\(/)a)cris,  from  /u'Xcpni,  al,  the  falling  off  of  the 
eye-brows).  A term  used  by  Aiitius  for  the  falling  off  of  the  eye- 
brows and  akin  to  madarosis. 

MI'MICRY  (/u/uiKos,of  the  nature  of  /ut/uos,  an  imitator).  A term 
e.vpressive  of  those  freaks  in  nature,  by  which  certain  species  of  animals 
assume  external  characters  belonging  to  other  species  to  which  they  may 
be  closely  related,  or  from  which  they  m.ay  be  very  widely  removed  iu 
their  zoological  position.  Such  animals  arc  said  to  bo  mimetic,  and 
they  are  well  exemplified  by  the  butterflies  of  South  America. 

These  freaks  in  nature  arc  further  exemidificd  in  the  resemblance  of 
certain  animals,  not  to  some  other  animals,  but  to  some  natur.al  objects, 
as  in  the  case  of  insects,  known  .as  Spectres  (P ha sm id cb)  , some  of  which 
imitate  dried  twigs,  and  arc  called  walking-sticks;  and  of  others 
(Pht/llia),  which  resemble  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  are  known  by 
the  name  of  walking-leaves. 

MIMO'SIS  INQUIE'TA  {/xT/xos,  a mimic).  Nervous  state,  flush- 
ing,  trembling,  palpitation,  dyspiima,  &c.  The  etymology,  if  correct, 
is  cruel : nervous  pereons  are  no  mimics. 

MIMOTA'NNIC  ACID.  A name  given  by  Bcraelius  to  the  tannic 
acid  procured  from  xMimosa,  to  distinguish  it  from  quercitannic  .acid, 
derived  from  Quercus,  the  oak. 

I MINDERE'RUS’S  SPIRIT.  The  liquor  annnonice  acetatis  of  the 
i pharmacopoeia,  or  liquid  .acetate  of  .ammonium.  R.aymund  1\I  inderer,  of 
I Augsburg,  was  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  published  his 
I famous  “ Aloedarium  ” in  1622. 

j MINER’S  ELBOW.  An  enlargement  of  a bursa  over  the  olecr.a- 
I non,  occ.asioned  by  pressure,  as  occurs  iu  ])crsons  who  work  leaning  on 
their  side  in  low-roofed  mines.  See  Housemaid's  Knee. 

MINERAL  ALKALI.  A meUillie  o.xidc,  capable  of  restoring  the 
blue  colour  to  litmus  which  has  been  reddened  bv  an  .acid. 

MINERAL  DEGENERATION.  The  deposition  of  mineral  or 
earthy  matters  in  various  organs  or  morbid  growths  of  the  body,  es- 
pecially in  the  co.ats  of  arteries  and  in  cartilages.  It  comprises' the 
deposition  of  bone,  or  ossification,  and  the  deposition  of  the  salts  ot 
lime,  constituting  calcification  or  petrifaction, 
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MINERAL  FOOD.  A general  term  for  those  articles  of  food, 
which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  mine  ral  ingredients  of  the 
human  body.  These  are  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt ; 
phate  of  lime,  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  earthy  matter  of 
bone,  and  is  obtained  from  cereal  plants  and  animal  food  ; carbonate 
of  lime,  also  entering  into  the  composition  of  bone  ; salts  of  potash  and 
other  saline  matters  in  smaller  proportions,  contributed  by  the  use  of 
vegetable  food. 

MINERAL  GREEN,  SCHEELE'S.  Arsenite  of  coppei',  a com- 
bination of  arsenious  acid  and  oxide  of  copper  ; used  as  a pigment. 

MINERAL  SOLUTION.  Liquor  arsenicalis.  Another  name  for  |j 
Fowler’s  solution,  or  the  Liquor  potassac  arsenitis.  i 

MINERALIZA'TION.  The  process  of  converting  a substance  into  | 
a mineral.  A metal  combined  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c.,  loses  its  i 
metallic  properties,  and  becomes  mineralized;  the  latter  bodies  are  then  ' 
termed  mineralizers. 

MINERA'LOGY.  The  branch  of  Natural  History  which  treats  of 
inorganic  substances,  including  water,  atmospheric  air,  and  other  : 
natural  gases,  together  with  stones  or  minerals.  These  are  natui-ally 
divisible  into  three  classes,  based  on  the  mineralizing  (or  electro-nega-  ■ i 
tive)  principle  they  contain.  . 

Classes  of  mmeralizmg  substances.  These  are — 1,  Gazolgles,  nr  I 
elements  which  are  capable  of  forming  permafienl  gaseotis  combinationt  '•  | 
with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  fluorine.  2.  Leucolytes,  or  substances  ■»  | 
characterized  hy  forming  colourless  solutions  in  acids.  3.  Chro'icolytes,  ■ j 
or  substances  of  which  the  bases  of  the  families  produce  coloured  f 
solutions  in  acids.  ' 

MINERALS,  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF.  The  chief  of  ' 
the  so-called  chemical  characters  of  minerals,  or  those  which  depend  . 
upon  chemical  composition,  are  taste,  odour,  &c. 

1.  Taste.  The  chief  varieties  of  taste  observed  in  mineral  sub- 
stances, are  termed  metallic,  the  taste  of  native  metals ; metallic  as-  ■ 
tringent,  the  taste  of  the  vitriols  ; sweetish  astringent,  the  taste  of  alum; 
saline,  the  taste  of  common  salt ; alkaline,  the  taste  of  nitrate  of  soda; 
cooling,  the  taste  of  nitre  ; bitter,  the  taste  of  Epsom  salts  ; and  sour, 
the  taste  of  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Odour.  Tlie  chief  varieties  of  odour  are  termed  alliaceous,  the 
odour  of  garlic,  observed  on  rubbing,  heating,  or  breaking  ores  contain- 
ing arsenic  ; horse  radish  odours,  the  odour  of  decaying  horse-radish,  ' 
obsei'vable  on  heating  or  melting  substances  containing  selcnftim  ; sul- 
phureotis,  the  odour  of  burning  sulphur,  observable  on  heating,  break- 
ing, &c.,  many  substances  containing  sulphur;  fetid,  the  odour  of 
rotten  eggs,  given  off  by  some  varieties  of  quartz,  barytes,  and 
limestone,  when  broken  or  rubbed  ; and  argillaceous,  clavey, 

off  by  serpentine,  and  other  substances  containing  magnesia.— <7.  H- 
Collhis. 

MINERALS,  FORMS  OF.  Inorganic  matter  exists  in  two  per- 
fectly distinct  conditions,  known  respectively  as  crystalloid  or  ice-liko 
and  coZ/ofrf  or  glue-like.  ,,  J 

1.  Colloid  minerals.  These  are  few  in  number.  They  are  totally  | 
devoid  of  cleavage  or  distinct  internal  structure  ; thev  occur  occasion-  | 
ally  in  what  are  called  imitative  forms,  but  are  usually  amorphous  or 
formless.  Opal  and  obsidian  are  true  colloid  minerals. 
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2.  Crystalloid  minerals.  These  are  very  numerous.  They  are 
termed  crystallized,  cryst.alline,  or  crypto-crystalline.  1.  Crystallized 
minerals  are  those  which  occur  in  definite  eeometrical  forms,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  ordinary  rock-crystal.  2.  Crystalline  minerals  possess 
the  internal  structure  of  the  preceding  variety,  but  the  external  geome- 
trical form  is  lost  or  disguised,  as  in  the  kind  of  quartz  called  “ cross- 
course spar.”  3.  Cryiplo- crystalline  minerals  are  those  in  which  the 
crystalline  structure  is  so  minute  that  it  is  not  ordinarily  observable, 
but  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope.  Examples  occur  in 
chalcedony  and  agate. 

3.  Imitative  Forms  of  IMinerals.  Many  crystalline  and  crj'pto- 
cryst.alline  and  some  amoiqilious  minerals  occur  in  what  arc  known  as 
imitative  forms.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  following  : — 

a.  Glohular.  This  form  is  often  seen  in  pyrites  as  detached  spheres, 
exhibiting,  when  broken,  indistinct  crystals  radiating  fiom  the  centre. 
It  is  often  seen  in  wavellite,  prehnite,  and  other  minerals. 

b.  Reniform  or  kidney-shaped.  This  form  occurs  in  nodules  of  iron 
pyrites,  or  other  minerals  which  are  imbedded  in  cl.a}'  or  mud.  Some 
kinds  of  red  and  brown  hematite  are  called  kidney  iron  from  their 
occurrence  in  this  form. 

c.  Botryoidal  or  grape-like.  This  form  is  often  seen  in  that  kind  of 
chalcopyrites  known  as  blistered  copper  ore. 

d.  Mammillary.  This  form,  resembling  that  of  teats,  is  often  seen  in 
malachite  and  blistered  copper  ore. 

e.  Coralloidal  or  coral-like.  This  structure  is  observable  in  chal- 
cedony and  arragonite,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  connexion  with  earthy 
deposits  of  iion  ore,  when  it  is  cal  led  yfos  /cm',  or  the  flower  of  iron. 

f.  Cone  in  Cone.  This  form  consists  of  a series  of  fibrous  concentric 
conical  masses,  the  points  of  the  cones  meeting  together,  or  sometimes 
interlaced.  It  occurs  in  iron  ores  from  the  coal-mc.asures. 

g.  Slalactitic  or  icicle-shaped.  This  form  generally  exhibits  a struc- 
ture consisting  of  fibres  radiating  from  the  centre.  Chalcedony,  calcite, 
and  barytes  often  occur  in  this  form. — J.  II.  Collins. 

MI'NIUM.  Plumbi  oxidum  rubrum.  Red  lead,  or  vermilion  ; an 
oxide  of  lead,  of  .an  intensely  red  colour.  Minii  glcba  is  the  red  earth 
from  which  vermilion  is  procured. 

MISCARRIAGE.  The  expulsion  of  the  foetus  from  the  uterus, 
within  six  weeks  after  conception,  is  usually  c.alled  7«!scnm'a^c  ; if  it 
occur  between  six  weeks  and  six  months,  it  is  called  abortiori  ; and  if 
during  any  part  of  the  last  three  months  before  the  completion  of  the 
natural  term,  premature  labour. 

MISPLACED  GOUT.  Aberrant  gout.  A variety  of  irregular 
gout  in  which  the  inflammatory  action  is  prevented  from  attacking  the 
joints,  and  is  directed  to  an  internal  part. 

MISrU'RA  {misccre,  to  mix).  A mixture;  an  extcmpoi-aneous 
preparation,  in  which  different  ingredients  are  mingled  together  in  the 
liquid  form,  or  in  which  solid  subst.anccs  are  diffused  through  liquid, 
by  the  medium  of  mucilage  or  syrup. 

MI'THRIDATE.  An  ancient  composition,  having  opium  for  its 
basis.  Mithridates  VI. , king  of  Pontus,  having  rendered  himself 
poison-proof,  by  means  of  this  prcp.aration,  left  his  name  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  as  a synonym  for  “ antidote.” 

mitral  valve  {mitra,  a mitre).  The  name  of  two  membranes 
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which  guard  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  difference  of  size  of 
the  two  membranes,  their  triangular  form,  and  the  space  between 
them,  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  a bishop's  mitre. 

MIXED  DIET.  A judicious  combination,  in  diet,  of  proleids 
either  with  fats,  or  with  ainploids,  or  with  both. 

MIXTURE.  Alistura.  A chemical  mixture  should  be  distinguished 
from  a chemical  corapound.  In  the  former,  the  aggregate  particles  can 
again  be  separated  by  mechanical  means,  and  the  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ferent particles  determined  ; but  in  the  compound  no  mechanical  power 
whatsoever  can  separate  them. 

MOBILITY  (motdlis,  movable).  A term  applied  by  Dr.  Cullen  to 
excessive  susceptibility  tn  impressions — a nervous  affection. 

MODI'OLUS  (dim.  of  modius,  a Roman  measure).  This  term, 
originally  signifying  a small  measure,  acquired  various  modifications  of 
meaning,  until  it  came  to  designate  the  nave  of  a wheel ; and  hence  it 
is  applied,  in  anatomy,  to  the  bony  pillar,  in  the  centre  of  the  cochlea, 
encircled  by  the  lamina  spiralis.  Also,  the  crown,  or  saw,  of  the  trephine. 

MODUS  OPERA'NDI.  The  “mode  of  operating;”  a term  ap- 
plied to  the  mode  in  which  a remedy  acts,  though  what  that  mode  is, 
the  colleges  h.ave  not  declared.  Immediate  contact  and  absorption, 
nervous  influence,  sympathy,  and  other  rationalia,  have  been  adopted, 
and  all  with  nearly  equal  success. 

MOIREE  ME'TALLIQUE.  Crystallized  tin-plate,  obtained  by 
pouring  on  heated  tin-plate  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and 
three  of  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  eight  of  water.  When  var- 
nished, it  is  worked  into  ornamental  vessels. 

MOLAR  GLANDS  (inola,  a mill-stone).  Two  small  bodies, 
placed  between  the  masseter  and  the  buccinator  muscles,  having 
the  orifice  of  their  e.xcretory  duct  situated  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth. 

MOLA'RES  (jnola,  a mill-stone).  The  molar  or  true  grinding 
teeth,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  having  four  cusps,  those  of  the  lower  jaw 
five.  See  Bicusjndati  or  False  Grinders. 

MOLA'SSES.  This  term  is  defined,  and  its  etymology  given,  in  its 
appropriate  place.  See  J\  fc-lasses. 

MOLE.  1.  A spot  upon  the  skin ; a natvus,  tegumentary,  pigmen- 
tary, pilous,  or  vascular.  2.  Also  a morbid  product  of  conception, 
consisting  of  a false  germ,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  birds,  oeufclair  ; a fleshy 
substance,  a hydatid  substance,  &c.  Madame  Boivin  describes  three 
kinds  of  mole,  viz.  the  false  germ,  the  fleshy  mole,  and  the  vesicular  or 
hydatid  mole. 

MOLE'CULAR  DEATH.  A term  applied  to  granular  disintegra- 
tion of  the  tissues  occasioned  by  rapid  local  inflammation. 

MO'LECULE  (dim.  of  moles,  a mass).  Literally,  a little  mass; 
hence,  in  the  language  of  chemistry,  it  denotes  a little  mass  of  atoms 
— an  atom-cluster.  It  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  a compound  which 

can  take  part  in  a chemical  reaction  ; or  the  sm.allest  p.article  of  a sub- 
stance in  which  its  qualities  inhere;  or,  again,  the  sm.allest  particle  of 
a substance  which  can  exist  by  itself. 

1.  Matter  is  supposed  to  consist  of  indefinitely  small  particles  or 
molecules,  which,  in  a simple  substance,  are  called  integrant  or  homo- 
geneous, and,  in  a compound,  constituent  or  heterogeneous.  A molecule 
differs  from  an  atom  in  being  .alw.ays  considered  as  a portion  of  some 
aggregate.  See  Atom  and  Molecule. 
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2.  Active  molecules.  Extremely  minute,  apparently  spherical,  mov- 
ing particles,  found  in  all  vegetable  matter,  when  rubbed  into  pieces 
and  examined  under  very  powerful  microscopes. 

3.  Integrant  molecules.  The  name  given  by  Haiiy  to  the  last  par- 
ticles into  which  the  nucleus  of  a crystal  can  bo  mechanically 
divided. 

4.  Complex  organic  molecule.  An  association  of  two  or  more  binary 
compounds,  comparatively  simple  in  constitution,  often  isolable  sub- 
stances, and  possessed  of  considerable  stability. 

5.  Molecular  attraction.  Attiuction  acting  between  the  molecules 
of  bodies  and  at  insensible  distances.  See  Atom  and  l\Iolecule. 

MOLI'MEN  (moliri,  to  set  in  motion).  An  exertion  of  strength  ; 
an  effort.  Molimen  criticum  is  an  “ effort  of  nature  ” to  produce  a 
sudden  solution  or  crisis  of  a disease.  The  term  is  applied  in  other 
cases  in  which  an  effort  or  impulsion  is  denoted,  as  in  molimen  lice- 
morrhagicum,  menstruale,  &c. 

MOLLES  NERVI.  Soft  nerves;  a designation  of  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  derived  from  the  softness 
of  their  texture  ; from  their  reddish  hue  they  arc  also  called  nervi 
stihrufi. 

MOLLl'TIES  {mollis,  soft).  Softness;  softening.  Mollities  cerehri, 
or  ramollissemcnt  of  the  French,  is  softening  of  the  brain.  Mollities 
ossium,  or  malakosteon,  denotes  softening  of  the  bones,  commonly  called 
rickets,  in  adults,  and  owing  to  insufficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime.  See 
Osteo-malakia. 

MOLLU'SCA  (mollia  animalui).  A sub-kingdom  of  the  Annulosa, 
consisting  of  soft,  invertcbral,  inarticulate  animals,  often  protected  bv  a 
shell ; with  a nervous  system  consisting  of  a single  ganglion  or  of  scat- 
tered pairs  of  ganglia;  and  a distinct  heart  and  breathing  organ,  or 
neither. 

MOLIjU'SCUM  {molluscus,  soft,  from  mollis).  “A  term  applied  to 
soft,  prominent,  and  sometimes  pendulous  tumors;  it  should  be  re- 
stricted to  tegumentary  tumors,  and  is  applied  improperly  to  a small 
tumor  resulting  from  the  enlargement  of  a sebiparous  gland,  termed 
molluscum  contagiosum.” — E.  Wilson.  It  constitutes  the  third  genus 
of  the  Tubercula  of  Bateman.  The  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  tumors  to  some  molluscous  animal.  Pliny  uses  the 

I term  molluscum  for  a fungus  that  grows  on  the  maple-tree. 

MOLYBDE'NUM.  A rare  white  brittle,  almost  infusible  metal 
closely  allied  to  tungsten,  and  named,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  chief 
ore  molybdena  (/uoXu/3d«ie«),  or  the  bisulphide  of  molybdenum,  to 
molyhdos,  plumbago,  or  black-lead. 

i Molyhdic  acid.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  bisulphide  of  molyb- 
[(  denum,  forming  salts  called  molybdates.  See  Plumbum. 

' MOMO'RDICA  EL.\TE'RIUM.  The  Squirting  Cucumber;  a 
U Cucurbitaceous  plant,  cultivated  at  Mitcham  for  the  sake  of  the  elate- 
^ rium  found  in  the  juice  surrounding  the  seeds.  See  Eebalium. 

Momordicin,  Another  name  for  elatcrin,  a cryst.alline  compound 
t constituting  the  active  principle  of  the  Momordica  Elaierium. 

MON-,  MONO-  (udvov,  single).  A Greek  prefix,  denoting  unity. 

1.  Mon-adelphia  (dSt\<j>6s,  a brother).  The  name  of  the  six- 
teenth class  of  plants  in  the  Linnoean  system,  in  which  the  filaments  are 
all  united  into  one  tube. 
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2.  Mon-amides,  di-amides,  tri-amides.  Amides  named  according  as 
they  are  derived  from  one,  two,  or  three  molecules  of  ammonia.  A 
similar  nomenclature  is  applied  to  the  derivatives  of  the  amines  and  the 
alkalamines. 

3.  Mon-andria  {avnp,  a man).  The  first  class  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system,  in  which  the  flowers  contain  only  one  stamen. 

4.  Mon-atomic,  diatomic,  triatomic  elements.  These  compounds  are 
fully  explained  under  the  term  Atomicity. 

5.  Mon-oculus  (oculus,  an  eye).  An  unclassical  term,  signifying  one- 
eyed,  and  applied  to  a bandage  formerly  used  for  fistula  lacrymalis,  and 
diseases  of  the  eye. 

6.  Mono-basic  acids.  Acids  which  contain  only  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen, and  do  not  form  either  acid  salts  or  double  salts. 

7.  Mono-basic  salts.  A class  of  oxygen-acid  salts,  which,  according 
to  the  acid  theory,  contain  one  equivalent  of  base  to  one  of  acid. 

8.  Monobromated  camphor.  A comparatively  new  remedy,  which 
has  e.xcited  much  attention  in  consequenco  of  a statement  of  Dr. 
Fothergill  that  hydrobromic  acid  has  the  property  of  modifying  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  cerebral  effects  that  sometimes  follow  the  ad- 
ministration of  quinine — Ph.  Journal. 

9.  Mono-chlamydece  (x^omus,  a tunic).  A sub-class  of  exogenous 
plants,  in  which  the  flowers  have  only  one  envelope,  viz.  a c.alyx. 
When  both  envelopes  are  present,  the  plant  is  termed  di-cldamydeous. 

10.  Alom-clinous  V.  conc\\).  A term  applied  to  hermaphro- 

dite flowers,  in  which  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  found  in  the  same 
flower — in  the  same  couch. 

11.  Alono-cotyledones  (kotvXiiSwi/,  a seed-lobe).  A section  of 
phanerogamous  plants  with  seeds  containing  one  cotyledon  or  seed- 
lobe,  and  endogenous  stems,  without  any  distinction  into  bark,  wood, 
and  pith.  The  section  comprises  two  classes  : — 1.  Endogena,  with 
leaves  parallel-veined,  permanent,  and  root  like  the  stem  internally, 
as  in  palms  ; and  2.  Dictyogenm,  with  leaves  net-veined,  deciduous,  and 
root  with  the  wood  in  a solid  concentric  circle,  as  in  sarsaparilla. 

12.  Alono-deric  (dtpos,  i.  q.  Sippa,  skin).  A term  proposed  to 
denote  that  the  epithelium  consists  of  a single  layer,  the  word  poly- 
deric  being  employed  when  there  are  several  layers. 

13.  Alon-cecia  (oIkos,  a house).  The  twenty-first  class  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaian  system,  in  which  the  stamens  .and  pistils  grow  on  separate 
flowers,  but  on  the  same  individual. 

14.  Mono-gynia  (yvnv,  a female).  The  name  of  an  Order  of  the 
first  thirteen  Classes  of  the  Linnman  System  of  Botany,  founded  on 
the  presenee  of  a single  style  in  each  flower. 

15.  Mono-mania  (pania,  m.adness).  A term  applied  to  those  c.asc8 
of  insanity  in  which  the  mind  is  occupied  by  some  delusion  or  erro- 
neous conviction,  the  individual  still  retaining  the  power  of  reasoning 
coiTectly  on  matters  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  his  delusion. 
Specific  forms  of  this  affection  arc  lypemania,  or  melancholy ; klepto- 
mariia,  or  a desire  to  steal ; theo  mania,  or  religious  delusion  ; eroto- 
mania, or  amatory  passion,  marked  by  nympho-mania  in  women  and 
satyriasis  in  males  ; and  and rophono-mania , or  a propensity  to  murder, 
fearfully  illustrated  by  the  Thugs  of  Indiii.  See  Insanity. 

lb'.  Alono-pelalous  {‘ni-raXov,  a leaf).  laterally,  having  a single  peta. 
or  leaf,  as  applied  to  the  corolla  of  plants.  The  difference,  however. 


I between  a mono-peUdous  and  a,  poly-petalous  corolla  is,  that  in  the  one 
the  leaves  out  of  which  it  is  formed  aie  distinct,  in  the  other  they 
are  united.  A more  proper  term  for  the  latter  is. 9a»jo-;ieta/o«s.  When 
there  are  no  petals,  the  plants  are  termed  a-petalous. 

17.  Mon-orchis  (Aidi/opxiv,  having  only  one  testis,  from  opx^^,  a 
testis).  Having  a single  testis. 

18.  Mo7io-sepaloiis.  A term  denoting  cohesion  of  the  sepals  of  a 
caly.v.  Gamo-sepaloiis  is  a more  correct  term.  Mono-phyllous  is  also 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

19.  Mono-spermous  {arirtppa,  a seed).  Single-seeded  ; as  applied  to 
an  ovary,  in  plants,  wliich  contains  only  one  ovu'e  ; and  to  a.  fruit 
which  contains  only  one  seed. 

MO'NAD  {fxovds,  a unit).  The  smallest  of  all  visible  animal- 
cules. Ehrenberg  computed  that  a single  drop  of  fluid  may  contain 
500,000,000  monads — a number  equal  to  th.at  of  all  the  human  beings 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  nomenclature  of  these  organisms  is 
becoming  very  perplexing,  the  words  monad,  bacterium,  vibrio,  micro- 
coccus, microsporon,  inicrozymc,  and  others,  being  applied  by  different 
authors  to  the  same  object. 

1.  Monad  of  the  Physiologists.  An  elementary  particle  of  an  organic 
body.  Thus,  the  primary  cell  or  germ,  from  whicli  all  the  other  cells 
of  the  brain  arc  produced,  is  termed  the  primary  monad;  and  the 
secondary  cells  or  particles,  produced  by  this,  arc  termed  secondary 
monads. 

2.  Alonad  of  the  Metaphysicians.  An  active  kind  of  principle, 
endued  with  perception  and  appetite,  ascribed  to  cacli  elementary 
particle  of  matter.  The  mutual  reaction  of  tlie  mind  and  body  upon 
each  other,  accordingly,  consists  of  the  action  of  the  mental  monad 
upon  the  internal  states  of  the  monads  of  the  body,  and  vice  t'ersa. 

MONE'SIA  BARK.  Corte.v  Aloiiesice.  The  bark  of  the  Cryso- 
phyllum  glycyphloeum,  a Saponaceous  tree  growing  in  the  Brazils,  near 
Rio  de  Jiineiro.  It  yields  monesin,  an  acrid  principle  analogous  to 
saponin.  A blackish  extract  of  the  bark  is  used  under  the  name  of 
extract  of  buranhem  or  guaranhem. 

MONI'LIFORM  {monite,  a necklace, yb»v«a,  likeness).  Necklace- 
like  ; cylindrical,  and  contracted  at  regular  intervals,  as  the  lomeutum 
of  ornitliopus,  certain  roots,  &c. 

iMONS  VE'NERIS.  The  eminence  of  integument  situated  imme- 
diately over  the  os  pubis,  in  women. 

EMONSEL’S  solution,  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  solu- 
tion of  persulphate  of  iron  and  glycerin. 

MONSTER  or  MONSTROSITY.  Lusus  natures.  A term  ap- 
plied  to  an  abnormal  development,  or  anything  out  of  the  common 
U coui'se  of  nature,  as  a hicephalous,  hemicephalous,  or  acephalous  foetus. 
> Monsters  may  be  divided  into  the  simple  and  the  compound. 

1.  Simple  monsters.  These  contain  the  elements  of  a single  indi- 
vidual  only,  and  comprise  congenital  m.alformations  affecting  the  size, 
I form,  or  structure  of  organs,  as  in  cretins,  idiots,  &c.  (1.)  It  occurs 

f in  Cyclopia,  in  which,  from  atrophy  of  the  nasal  organs,  the  eyes  ap- 

Eproach  and  unite  in  the  median  line.  In  the  CyclocephiUi  of  Geoffrey 
St.  Hilaire,  the  two  eyes  are  placed  very  close  together,  hut  still  remain 
distinct.  (2.)  In  the  Symcles,  or  Sirens,  the  two  thoracic  or  abiloniinal 
limbs  are  fused  together  into  a single  member.  (3.)  By  Hermaphrodites 
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is  signified  individuals  who  possess  any  mixture  of  the  charaeters  of  the 
two  sexes. 

2.  Compound  monsters.  In  these  tlie  constituent  parts  of  two  or 
more  beings  are  united.  They  have  been  illustrated  in  the  cases  of  the 
double  female  born  in  Hungary  in  1701,  and  known  by  two  names;  of 
the  Siamese  Twins;  and  of  another  compound,  being  lately  exhibited  in 
this  country.  To  these  cases  maybe  added  a variety  of  monstrosity  by 
inclusion,  in  which  fragments  of  one  foetus  have  been  found  contained 
in  the  interior  of  another. 

MONTI'CULUS  (dim.  of  mons,  a mountain).  A little  mountain. 
The  term  has  been  applied  to  two  little  eminences,  situated 

upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum. 

MORBFLLI  (morhillus,  dim.  of  morbus,  a disease).  The  minor 
plague ; a designation  of  Rubeola  or  Measles.  The  term  is  said  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  Italians,  among  whom  il  morho  (the  disease) 
signified  the  plague.  Mr.  E.  Wilson  says  the  term  is  of  Saracenic 
origin,  derived  from  the  Cordova  school,  and  originally  spelt  morbillo. 
See  Rubeola. 

Morbilli  regulares,  benigni,vc[  eretlirici.  A term  sometimes  applied 
to  common  measles,  or  Rubeola  vulgaris.  Morbilli  conjluenies  is  a 
designation  of  scarlatina. 

MORBUS.  A disease;  disordered  action  of  any  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  body  or  of  the  mind.  The  term  morbositas  denotes  sickliness  or 
unhealthiness ; morbosus,  sickly  or  diseased  ; morbovia,  sick-man’s-land. 

1.  Alorbus  aphrodisiics.  Lucs  Venerea,  or  syphilis.  It  has  also  been 
called  morbus  Gallicus,  morbus  Indicus,  &c. 

2.  Morbus  arcuatus  or  arquatus  {arcus,  a bow).  Jaundice ; the 
disease  in  which  the  skin  becomes  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  rainbow. 
The  substantive  arquatus  is  used  by  Lucretius  for  a person  who  has 
the  jaundice.  See  Icterus. 

3.  Morbus  hidlosus  neonatorum.  An  epidemic  which  occurred  in 
Leipsic  in  1872,  characterized  by  bulla;,  but  distinct  from  pemphigus. 

4.  Alorbxis  caducus.  Epilepsy,  or  filling  sickness.  This  has  been 
also  termed  morbus  attonitus ; morbus  comitialis,  or  “electioneering 
disease,”  so  called  from  its  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  comitia,  or 
popular  assemblies  at  Rome,  from  excitement,  &c. 

5.  Alorbus  heraeleus  vel  lierculeus.  A designation  of  elephantiasis, 
derived  from  its  vastness  and  terrible  nature. 

6.  Alorbus  incurous.  Another  name  for  cyrtosis,  incurvation  of  the 
spine,  or  posterior  crookedness. 

7.  Morbus  interpellatus  (interpellare,  to  interrupt).  A disease  at- 
tended with  irregular  or  uncertain  p.aroxysms. 

8.  Morbus  pedicularis.  Phlheiriasis ; a state  of  cutaneous  vermi- 
nation,  occasioned  by  several  species  of  pediculus  or  louse. 

9.  Alorbus  pilaris  (pilus,  a hair).  Hair-disease  ; arrested  develop- 
ment of  the  hair,  arising  from  torpor  of  the  follicles. 

10.  Alorbus  sacer.  A name  for  epilepsy.  Amongst  the  Greeks 

nervous  affections  were  considered  as  of  divine  infliction,  and  were 
called  sacred  diseases.  . 

11.  Alorbus  slrangidatorius.  A characteristic  namc^of  a species  oi 
•angina  maligna,  which  raged  in  Cornwall  in  the  year  1748. 

12.  Morbi  pathetici.  Morositates.  Depraved  appetites,  and  morbid 
changes  in  the  feelings  .and  propensities. 
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MORDANT  {mordcre,  to  bite).  A substance  used  in  dyeing,  •which 
has  an  affinity  both  for  the  colouiing  matter  and  for  the  stuff  to  be 
dyed  ; the  combination  of  the  colour  with  tlie  te.xture  is  thus  aided 
by  a kind  of  double  decomposition.  The  term  basis  is  commonly 
employed.  [A  mord.ant  was  supposed  to  seize  the  fibres  of  the  body 
on  which  it  acted  by  an  agency  analogous  to  that  of  the  teeth  of 
animals — to  bite  them,  in  fact.] 

MO'RIA  (lUtupos,  foolish).  Foolishness;  fatuity;  defect  or  hebe- 
tude of  the  understanding. 

MORIBU'NDUS  {mori,  to  die).  Moribund  ; dying;  ready  to  die. 
“ Minus  valet,  moribundus  est.” — Plautus. 

MORO'SIS  (ptipcuo-is,  from  /udipos,  dull,  sluggisb,— rebating  to  the 
nerves,  Jlipp.).  Dulncss,  fatuity.  This  sliould  not  be  confounded 
with  mo?’osc?iM.'!,  wbicli  consists  in  sullenncss;  nor  with  peevishness, 
which  denotes  irritability. 

MO'RPIIIA  (Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep).  Afoiphine.  An  organic 
alkaloid  e.xisting  in  opium,  in  combination  with  a peculiar  acid,  which 
has  been  named  the  meconic,  in  the  form  of  a meconate.  Morphia  is 
the  narcotic  principle  of  opium. 

MORPHIO'METRY  (morphia,  and  ptTpou,  a measure).  The  pro- 
cess of  estimating  the  quantity  of  morphia  in  opium.  There  is  no 
constant  ratio  between  tbe  quantity  of  morphia  in  a given  sample  of 
opium  and  that  of  any  other  constituent;  hence  the  c.xtraction  of  the 
morphia  is  the  only  true  morphiometrical  method  of  proceeding. 

MORPIKE'A  (popipii,  form).  Morphew;  the  name  of  a particular 
symptom,  sipn,  or  relic  of  elcpbanti.asis,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  day  on  tbe  shores  of  Norway.  It  signifies  a spot  upon  or  in 
the  skin,  and  is  either  white,  constituting  the  species  mo tphaia  alba; 
or  of  a dark-brownish  or  blackish  hue,  termed  morphaia  nigra ; 
the  two  species  corresponding  with  the  Icuce  and  mclas  of  leprosy, 
respectively. 

1.  Morphcea  alba  presents  two  varieties — morphwa  alba  lardacea, 
vel  (td)crosa,  charactcrizc<l  by  induration  of  the  skin  from  deposition  in 
its  tissue  of  a lard-like  substance  ; and  morphcea  alba  atrophica,  vel 
anasthctica,  distinguished  by  atrophy  of  tbe  skiu  and  by  a greater  degree 
of  insensibility. 

2.  IMorphcea  alopekiata.  Tbe  name  by  which  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson 
' designates  alopekia  areata,  which  he  considers  to  be  a morphoea  of  the 

scalp  and  bair-bcaring  skin,  and  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  elephan- 
li  tiasis  as  tbe  morphoea  ali'cady  described. 

f MORPHO'LOGY  (uopcpij,  form,  Xdyoe,  an  account).  That  depart- 

♦ ment  ot  science  which  investigates  the  laws,  form,  and  arrangement  of 
I the  structures  of  animal  or  vegetable  organisms,  wholly  irrespective  of 
f their  vital  functions,  or  physiology.  It  comprises  also  the  changes 
I through  which  every  living  being  has  to  pass  in  reaching  its  mature  or 
il  adult  condition.  It  thus  includes  not  only  Anatomy,  but  also  Embiyo- 
I logy  or  Development. 

f The  essential  law  of  Morphology,  in  botany,  is  that  every  part  of  the 
» plant  is  ruercly  tbe  repetition  of  a primitive  type.  Thus  the  bract  is 
often  undistinguishablc  from  the  leaf,  the  sepal  from  the  bnact,  the  petal 
'<  from  the  sepal,  the  stamen  from  the  petal,  the  carpel  from  the  leaf,  and 

# the  ovule  from  the  leaf-bud. 

* ^lORPIIO'LYSlS  (poptpi),  form,  \uui,  to  dissolve).  The  destruc- 
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tion  of  organization  ; that  effect  of  medicines  which  is  seen  in  physical 
and  chemical  change,  unconnected  with  vital  effect,  oi'  biolysis. 

MO'RPIO.  The  pedicutus  pubis,  or  crab-louse ; an  insect  which 
burrows  in  the  skin  of  the  groins  and  eye-brows.  It  is  also  called  pedi- 
culus  ferox,  from  the  severe  itching  which  it  occasions.  Other  names 
are  plactula,  peteda,  and  pessolata,  piobably  from  its  flatness. 

MO'RSULUS.  a little  mouthful ; a tenn  applied  to  a form  of 
medicine  like  drops,  or  lozenges,  without  regular  form. 

MO'RSUS  DIA'BOLI.  Litemlly,  deinV’s  ; an  uncouth  desig- 
nation of  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

MORT  DE  CHIEN  (dog's  death).  A name  of  the  spasmodic  cho- 
lera, of  Mr.  Curtis;  it  is  said  to  be  a corruption  of  mordezym,  the 
Indian  name  of  the  disease ; or  of  the  Arabic  mordekie,  or  “ the 
death-blow” — according  to  Golius,  adto  inferens  mortem,  and  hence 
synonymous  with  “ mors  violenta.” 

MORTIFICA'TION  (mors,  mortis,  death,  fieri,  to  become).  Gan- 
grene. The  dying  of  a part  of  the  body  in  consequence  of  disease  or 
injury.  When  the  morbid  action  is  confined  to  the  bony  stmetures  or 
cartilages,  it  is  termed  necrosis  ; when  limited  to  the  soft  tissues  of  a 
limb,  sphacelus;  when  accompanied  by  ulceration,  slough. 

CoTislitutional  mortification  is  that  which  primarily  originates  in  con- 
stitutional disorder.  Local  mortification  originates  in  local  injury, 
without  seriously  affecting  the  general  system. 

MO'RULA  (morus,  a mulberry).  A feminine  adjective,  denoting 
black  or  dark-coloured,  and  employed  as  a synonym  for  frambeesia,  or 
yaws.  Plautus  s.ays,  “Jam  pol  ego  illam  pugnis  faciam  ut  sit  morula." 

MORVE.  A French  term  for  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  and  for  glanders  in  the  horse  ; one  of  the  forms 
of  equinia. 

MOSA'IC  GOLD.  Aurum  musivum.  Bronze-powder.  The 
sulphide  of  tin,  or  stannic  sulpliide,  produced  in  fine  flakes  of  a beauti- 
ful gold  colour.  The  term  Mosaic  is  derived  from  the  Greek  /uoocrttoc, 
of  or  belonging  to  the  Muses,  and  corresponds  with  the  Latin  word 
musivus,  as  in  musivum  opus.  Mosaic  work. 

MOSCHUS.  Musk.  The  inspissated  and  dried  secretion  from  tlic 
preputial  follicles  of  Moschus  moschiferus,  a native  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Central  Asia.  Imported  from  China  and  India. 

Moschus  factitius.  Artificial  musk,  prepared  with  nitric  acid,  fetid 
animal  oil,  and  rectified  spirit. 

MOTHER-SPOTS.  Macula:  maternas.  Congenital  spots  and  dis- 
colorations of  the  skin.  See  Neevus. 

MOTHER-WATER.  J\ /other -liquor.  A term  applied  to  the  liquor 
which  remains,  after  a saline  solution  has  been  evaporated,  so  as  to 
deposit  crystals  on  cooling.  It  is  sometimes  simply  called  the  mothers. 

MOTION  (movere,  to  move).  This  term,  as  employed  in  Animal 
Physiology,  denotes  the  following  phenomena  : — 

1.  Voluntary  motion.  The  spontaneous  act  of  the  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual ; a function  attached  to  the  brain. 

2.  Excited  motion,  or  that  of  the  Reflex  Function  ; as  in  the  closure 

of  the  Larynx  on  the  contact  of  acrid  vapours,  of  the  pharynx  on  that  of 
the  food,  &c.  ; a function  of  the  medulla.  . 

3.  Motion  of  Irritability  ; as  the  action  of  the  heart,  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  &c. ; a function  of  the  musetdar  fibre. 
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4.  Ciliary  motion.  The  peculiar  vibrating  motion  of  the  cilia  of 
animals,  as  observed  on  the  external  surface,  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  respiratory  system,  the  generative  organs,  in  tlie  cavities  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  on  the  surface  of  serous  membranes. 

MOTIONS  IN  PLANTS.  These  are  automatic  movements  ob- 
served in  numerous  plants,  as  the  oscillating  movement  of  the  fila- 
ments of  a genus  of  conferva;,  hence  termed  oscillatoria ; the  gyratory 
movements  of  the  spores  inside  the  tubes  of  plants  of  the  same  family  ; 
the  movements  of  the  filaments  of  herheris,  when  irritated  ; of  the 
sexual  column  of  stylidium ; the  well-known  movements  of  mimosa 
and  dioncea,  and  many  more  too  numerous  for  insertion. 

MOTIONS  OF  THE  LIMBS.  The  motions  which  may  take 
place  between  any  two  segments  of  a limb,  are  distinguished  by  the 
following  terms  : — 

1.  Glidiny,  the  simplest  kind  of  motion,  existing  between  two  con- 
tiguous surfaces,  when  one  glides  over  the  otlier. 

2.  Fleadon,  by  which  two  sci’inents  of  a limb,  placed  in  a direct  line, 
or  nearly  so,  are  brought  to  form  an  angle.  This  is  opposed  by — 

3.  Eaie7isio7i,  by  which  the  segments  arc  restored  to  the  direct  line. 
These  two  motions  belong  to  wliat  Bichat  calls  limited  op/Msition, 
and  they  are  illustrated  by  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fore- 
arm. 


4.  Abduction,  by  which  the  thigh-bone  is  separated  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  body,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
trunk ; and — 

5.  Adduction,  by  which  it  is  restored  and  made  to  approximate  the 
middle  line.  Bichat  terms  this  ''  opfwsifion  vague.’' 

6.  Circtimduction,  or  a continuous  motion  performed  rapidly  in  di- 
rections intermediate  to  the  four  preceding  ; the  distal  extremity  of  the 
limb  describes  a circle  indicating  the  base  of  a cone,  whose  apex  is  the 
articular  extremity  moving  in  the  joint. 

7.  I{otatio7i,  or  the  revolving  of  a bone  round  its  axis. 

MO'TOll  {7)iove7'e,  to  move).  A mover;  a part  whose  function  is 
7Hotion. 

1.  Motor-tract.  The  prolongation  of  the  anterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  chord  through  the  pons  Varolii  into  the  crura  cerebri.  This  tract 
gives  origin  to  the  three  motor-nerves. 

2.  Moto7-es  oculi.  The  movers  of  the  eye,  or  the  third  pair  of  nerves, 

distributed  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye  except  two.  ’ 

3.  The  metals  were  denominated,  by  Volta,  7)iotors  of  electricity, 
from  their  property  of  transferring  electricity  to  each  other  by  simple 
contact ; this  process  was  called  by  Davy  electro-motion. 

MO  lOli;  SE'NSORY.  By  the  former  of  these  terms  Hartley 
designated  those  nerves  which  convey  the  stimulus  to  the  muscles;  by 
the  latter,  those  which  convey  the  impression  to  the  neural  axis.  The 
anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  are  the  »«ofor;  the  posterior,  the  sensory. 
Sec  Function,  Reflex.  ^ 

AlOULD.  A fontanel,  or  space  occupied  by  a cartilaginous  mem- 
brane in  the  skull  of  a foetus,  and  of  a new-born  child,  situated  at  the 
angles  of  the  bones  which  form  the  skull. 

_ MOULDINESS.  A peculiar  fungus-plant,  prop.agatcd  bv  spores, 
infinitely  small.  Reaumur  found  the  interior  of  an  addled  egg  mouldy  • 
licnce  the  spores  must  have  passed  through  the  pores  of  the  shell! 
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Eurotium  lierharioriim  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  fungus  which 
causes  tnouldincss  on  damp  plants  in  herbaria, 

MOUNTAIN-CORK.  The  name  of  the  elastic  variety  of  asbestos, 
resembling  cork  in  its  texture.  Alountain-leather  is  the  tough  variety. 
When  in  very  thin  pieces,  it  is  called  mountain-paper.  The  ligniform 
variety  is  called  mountain-  or  rock-wood. 

MOXA.  A term  of  uncertain  origin,  signifying  any  substance 
whose  gradual  combustion  on  or  near  the  skin  is  used  for  the  relief  or 
cure  of  disease.  It  is  now  applied  to  a small  mass  of  combustible 
vegetable  matter,  prepared  from  the  downy  covering  of  leaves  of  the 
Artemisia  Chinensis,  or  Moxa-weed,  a Chinese  plant  of  the  order  Com- 
positae,  and  employed  as  an  actual  cautery. 

1.  European  moxa.  Usually  made  with  cotton-wool,  which  has 
been  soaked  in  a solution  of  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash  ; or  the  pith 
of  the  Helianthiis  annuus,  or  sun-flower,  which  contains  naturally 
nitrate  of  potash. 

2.  Percy's  moxa.  Pith,  rolled  in  cotton,  and  enveloped  in  muslin. 

3.  Porte-moxa.  A pair  of  forceps,  or  other  instrument,  for  fixing  the 
cylinder  of  moxa  upon  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  applied. 

MOXIBU'STION  {moxa,  and  ustio,  the  act  of  burning).  The  em- 
ployment of  moxa  for  the  purpose  of  cauterization. 

MUCILA'GO.  Mucilage;  an  aqueous  solution  of  gum.  Muci- 
laginous matter  is  the  name  given  by  chemists  to  the  white  flocculent 
deposit  formed  in  the  distilled  waters  of  plants.  2.  Mucilaginous  ex- 
tracts are  those  which  readily  dissolve  in  w’ater,  scarcely  at  all  in  spirits 
of  wine,  and  undergo  spirituous  fermentation. 

MUerPAROUS  {mucus,  and  parire,  to  produce).  Producing 
mucus  ; a term  applied  to  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

MU'COCELE  {7nucus,  and  icijXi),  a tumor).  Heniia  sacci  laerg- 
mails.  1.  An  enlargement  of  the  lacrymalsac  constituting  a soft  swell- 
ing, which  contains  tears  mi.xed  with  mucus.  2.  Dropsy  of  the  lacry*  i 
mal  sac.  The  terra  is  hybrid  : it  should  by  myxocele. 

MUCU'NA  PRU'RIENS.  Common  Cowhage,  or  Cow-itch;  a 
leguminous  plant,  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  having  its  legumes  I 
covered  with  stinging  hairs,  called  cowhage,  or  cow-itch,  employed  as  an  * 
anthelmintic. 

MUCUS  {pv^a,  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils).  The  more  or  less  • 

tenacious  liquid  secreted  by  the  mucous  surfaces,  as  of  the  nostrils,  < 

lungs,  &c.,  intended  as  a proteetion  to  the  parts  exposed  to  e-xtenial  < 

influences.  Mucine  is  an  albuminoid  compound  forming  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  mucus. 

MUD-BATHING.  Illutatio.  The  practice  of  plunging  the  patient  ' 
into  the  slime  of  a river,  or  the  saline  mud  found  on  the  sea-shore,  in 
scurvy,  hypochondriasis,  scrofula,  &c. 

MUDAR.  By  this  name,  and  those  of  ahum  and  yercund,  are 
designated  the  root,  bark,  and  inspissated  juice  of  the  Calotropis  ' 

Mudarii,  an  Asclepiadaceous  plant  of  India.  From  its  use  in  syphilis,  ■ 

it  has  been  called  “ vegetable  mercury.” 

Mudarin.  The  active  principle  of  the  above  plant,  remarkable  for 
its  property  of  coagulating  by  heat,  and  becoming  again  fluid  by  ex- 
posure to  cold. 

MUFFLE.  A small  earthen  oven,  fixed  in  a furnace,  and  used  in 
cupellation  and  other  processes  which  require  the  access  of  air. 
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MULBERRY  CA'LCULUS.  A species  of  urinary  calculus,  con- 
sisting of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  named  from  its  rough  and  tuberculated 
surface.  There  is  a variety  of  it,  denominated,  from  its  colour  and 

(general  appearance,  the  hemp-seed  calculus,  which  seems  to  contain 
lithate  of  ammonia. 

MULBERRY  EYE-LID.  An  ancient  designation  of  ophthalmia 

ipurulenta  ; said  to  be  the  pladarosis  ot  the  Greeks. 

MULSE  (mtdsus,  mixed  with  lioney).  Mulsum  vinum.  Honey- 
wine,  mead ; i.  e.  wine  mixed  or  made  with  honey.  Mulsa  aqua  is 
hydromel  or  honey-water.  Mulsum  acetum  is  honey-vinegar,  or  vine- 
gar and  honey  mixed  together. 

MULTICUSPIDA'TI  {multus,  many,  cuspis,  a spear).  The  name 
of  the  last  three  molarcs;  so  called  from  their  having  several  tubercles. 
See  Dens. 

MULTI'FIDUS  SPIN.®  (midlus,  many,  fhidere,  to  cleave).  The 
name  of  a mass  of  muscles,  which  .are  placed  obliquely  from  the  trans- 
1 verso  to  the  spinous  processes.  They  have  been  described  as  three 
distinct  sets  of  muscles,  by  the  names — lra?uiverso-spinalis  colli,  trans- 
verso-spinalis  dorsi,  and  transverso-spinalis  lumborum. 

MULTI-LO'CULAR  (midlus,  many,  locidus,  a cell).  Many-celled  ; 
a term  applied,  in  botany,  to  compound  ovaria  and  fruits,  in  which 
several  cells  cohere. 

MULTPPARA  {midlus,  many,  parirc,  to  bring  forth).  A person 
who  has  given  birth  to  cliildrcn  frcqucntlv.  The  term  multiparous 
also  denotes  the  producing  of  many  at  a birtli. 

MULTIPLE  PROPORTIONS.  A law  of  the  Atomic  Theory, 
according  to  which,  when  one  element  B unites  with  another  element 
A in  more  proportions  tlian  one,  the  quantity  of  B increases  in  multi- 
ples, or  in  some  other  similar  mode. 

MUMMIFICATION.  The  act  of  making  into  a mummy.  A 
characteristic  term,  applied  to  the  formation  of  dri/  gangrene. 

MUMPS.  The  popular  name  in  this  country  for  parolilis,  or  the 
cynanche  parotidtea  of  Cullen.  To  “ mump,”  is  to  speak,  oat,  or  move 
the  lips  with  the  mouth  nearly  closed.  In  Scotland  the  disease  is  called 
branks.  See  Parotides. 

MUNGO.  Tlie  root  of  the  Ophiorrhiza  munpos,  supposed  to  be 
a specific  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  di  capello  .and  the  rattle-snake.  In 
India  and  Ceylon  it  is  still  used  as  an  antidote  .ag.ainst  the  bite  of  the 
b mad  dog.  The  parts  are  so  intensely  bitter,  that  the  plant  is  called  by 
■ the  Malays  earth-pall. 

U MUNJEET.  The  root  of  Hiittijis/u,  .an  Indian  plant,  used  as 

Sa  dyc-stiiif,  for  producing  a variety  of  red  shades.  The  colouring  prin- 
ciples are  named  purpurine  and  munjistiiie. 
tt  MUREXIDE  {murc,r,  the  name  of  a genus  of  siphonostomatous 
1 anim.als,  yielding  a purple  dye).  A beautiful  purple  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  uric  acid,  first  described  by  Prout  as  purpurale  of 
k ammonia,  and  now-  employed  in  calico-printing.  Murexan  is  purpuric 
6 .acid  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  tuurcxide. 

■ MU'RIAS  {muria,  brine).  A muriate ; a term  formerly  applied  to  a 
s)  cldoriih,  from  the  erroneous  notion  of  its  being  a compound  of  muria- 
J.  tic  acid  with  a base. 

Ij  MURIA'TIC  ACID  {muria,  brine).  The  commercial  name  for 
H hydrochloric  acid,  a solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  water  ; formerlv 
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called  murine  acid  and  spirit  of  salt.  Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is 
another  name  for  chlorine. 

MURIDE  (?n«ria,  brine).  The  name  first  given  to  bromine,  from 

its  being  an  ingredient  of  sea-water. 

MUSCjE  VOLITA'NTES.  Visits  muscarum.  An  appearance  of 
motes  or  small  bodies  floating  before  the  ej-es— a common  precursor  of 
amaurosis,  but  often  e.visting  independently  of  that  affection. 

MU'SCARINE.  A poisonous  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  Agaricm 
muscarius.  Amanita  muscaria,  or  Fly-fungus. 

MUSCOVA'DO  SUGAR.  Raw  Sugar  ; Brown  Sugar.  The  con- 
centrated juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  as  imported  into  this  country.  The 
term  muscovado  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  is  allied  to  our  word  'mischief, 
in  allusion  to  the  impurities  of  the  sugar  and  its  consequent  unfitness 
for  use  until  refined. 

MU'SCULAR  SENSE.  The  sensation  experienced  by  muscular 
resistance  to  effort,  as  in  attempting  to  raise  a weight — a sensation  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  contact  or  of  pressure. 

MUSCULAR  TEXTURE  (jnuscidus,  a muscle).  Myonine.  One 
of  the  chief  component  textures  of  organic  bodies.  There  are  two  well- 
marked  varieties.  The  striped  or  striated  muscular  fibre  occurs  in  the 
voluntary  muscles,  and  is  named  from  its  conspicuous  cross  markings. 
The  unstriped  or  smooth  muscular  fibre  is  found  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  uterus,  and  the  bladder,  and  is  destitute  of  such  cross  mark- 
ings. See  Musculus. 

MUSCULAR  TUMOR.  An  imaginary  tumor,  produced  by  pecu- 
liar action  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  abdominal  muscles,  simulating 
pregnancy,  or  ovarian  tumor.  See  Phantom  Tumors. 

MU'SCULI  PECTINA'TI  (pecten,  a comb).  The  name  of  the 
muscular  fasciculi,  situated  in  the  appendi.x  auriculte  of  the  heart, 
and  presenting  a parallel  arrangement  like  that  of  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

MU'SCULINE  {musculus,  a muscle).  An  immediate  principle  of 
animal  muscle,  distinct  from  fibrin. 

MU'SCULO-CUTA'NEUS.  A name  given  to  several  nerves,  as 
to  the  external  cutaneous,  or  perforans  Casserii,  arising  from  tlie 
brachial  plexus;  to  the  ilio-ltypogasiric,  proceeding  from  the  first 
lumbar  nerve ; and  to  the  peronceus  superficialis,  which  passes  down- 
wards along  the  fibula,  in  the  substance  of  the  peronteus  longus. 

MU'SCULO-SPIRA'LIS.  The  name  of  a nerve  constituting  the 
largest  branch  of  the  brachial  ple.xus. 

MU'SCULUS  (dim.  of  mus,  a mouse).  A muscle  ; an  organ  of 
motion,  constituting  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  consisting  of  beaded 
or  cylindrical  fibres,  which  are  unbranched,  and  are  arranged  parallel 
to  one  another  in  fasciculi.  In  general,  the  name  of  venter,  or  belly,  is 
given  to  the  middle  portion  of  a muscle,  while  its  extremities  are 
named  the  head  and  tail,  or  more  commonly  the  origin  and  insertion. 
Hence  the  terms  digastricus,  or  two-bellied ; triceps,  or  three-headed, 
&c.  , 

1.  Forms  of  muscles.  The  muscles,  like  the  bones,  may  be  dmded 

into  long,  broad,  and  short ; and  each  of  these  kinds  may  present 
muscles,  cither  simple  or  compound.  . . ., 

2.  The  simple  are  those  which  have  their  fibres  arranged  in  a similar 
or  parallel  direction  ; they  arc  in  general  bulging,  i.  e.  their  tranveise 
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outline  is  more  or  less  inflated  in  the  middle  ; the  simple  muscles  are 
sometimes  flat,  as  the  sartorius. 

3.  The  compound,  or  complicated,  have  two  or  more  tendons,  as  the 
flexors  of  the  fingers;  or  a variety  in  the  insertion  of  oblique  fibres 
into  the  tendons,  as  the  linguales. 

4.  Tlie  radiated  .are  those  which  have  their  fibres  converging,  like 
the  radii  of  a circle,  to  their  tendinous  insertion,  as  the  pectoralis. 

5.  The  ventriform,  or  belly-shaped,  are  those  which  have  their 
centre  large,  diminishing  towards  their  tendons,  or  extremities,  as  the 
biceps. 

6.  The  pennifoiin,  or  pen-shaped,  are  those  which  have  their  fibres 
arranged  obliquely  on  each  side  of  the  tendon,  as  the  rectus  femoris. 

7.  The  semi-penniforni  are  those  which  have  their  fibres  arranged  o^n 
one  side  of  the  tendon,  as  the  peronoeus  longus. 

8.  The  liolloiu  are  those  which  are  not  attached  to  solid  levers,  but 
enclose  a cavity,  or  surround  a space,  which  they  diminish  on  contraction, 
as  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  of  the  iris,  of  the  blood-vessels,  &c. 

9.  Properties  of  muscles.  These  arc  contractility , by  which  tlieir 
fibres  are  capable,  in  certain  conditions,  of  shortening  in  length,  while 
they  increase  in  their  other  dimensions,  and  of  returning  to  their  former 
dimensions,  after  being  extended;  and  irritability,  by  wliich  their  fibres 
are  shortened  on  the  application  of  a stimulus. 

10.  Actions  of  muscles.  These  arc — 1.  the  voluntary,  or  those  which 
arc  subject  to  the  will,  as  of  the  muscles  of  locomotion  ; 2.  the  in- 
voluntary, or  those  which  act  independently  of  the  will,  as  of  the  heart, 
&c. ; 3.  the  mured,  or  those  which  act  imperceptibly,  but  yet  are  subject, 
more  or  less,  to  the  control  of  the  will,  as  of  the  muscles  of  respiration. 

MU'SICO-AIANI A.  A kind  of  monomania  in  which  the  passion 
for  music  becomes  so  strong  as  to  derange  the  intellectual  faculties. — 
Dunylison. 

MUSSITA'TIO  (?n!(ssf/rtre,  to  mutter).  Muttering;  a moving  of 
the  tongue  and  lips  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking,  without  the  utterance 
of  audible  sounds. 

MUSTARD.  The  flour  of  the  seeds  of  the  Sinapis  nigra,  or  Black 
Mustard,  generally  mixed  with  that  procured  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Sinajfls  alba,  or  White  Mustard,  .and  deprived  of  fixed  oil  by  ex- 
pression. 

MUTACl'SMUS  {fivTaKicruSs,  fondness  for  the  letter  yv).  A 
faulty  pronunciation,  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  the  letter  m for 
other  letters.  Sec  Labdakismus. 

MU'Tl  TAS  {mutus,  dumb).  Anaudia.  Dumbness;  an  inability 
of  articulation ; one  of  the  dyskinesia:  of  Cullen.  Mutism  is  some- 
times used  for  speechlcssness,  but  it  is  a very  objectionable  term. 

MYA'LGIA  (uuv,  /uodv,  a muscle,  aXyov,  pain).  Pain  of  the  mus- 
cular system,  ordinarily  known  by  the  name  cramp,  and  frequently 
mistaken  for  neuralgi.a.  The  term  denotes,  according  to  Dr.  Inman, 

spinal  irritation,”  and  corresponds  with  the  terms  myosalgia  and 
epigastrulgia  of  Briquet. 

MYCETO'MA  (moiois,  a fungus).  Afadura  foot-,  Fun- 

gus foot  of  India.  A p.ar.asitic  disease  of  the  skin,  penetrating  to  the 
bones^of  the  lower  extremities.  The  parasite  is  Chionyphe  Carteri. 

M\  DRIA'SIS  aertv,  .an  undue  enlargement  of  the  pupil). 

A preternatural  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  docs  not  contract  on 
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exposure  to  light ; also,  weakness  of  sight  caused  hy  hydro])l)thalmia. 
Compare  Myosis. 

MYELA'LGIA  {/xviXot,  maiTow,  aXyoi,  pain).  A term  by  which 
some  modern  French  authors  designate  neuralgia  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
See  Cerebral gia. 

MYELITIS  {gviXo^,  marrow).  Injlammatio  medullce  spinalis. 
Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  distinguished  from 
meningitis,  specifically,  or  enkcpJialitis,  generally. 

MYE'LOID  TUMOR  (^utXo's,  marrow,  sTdos,  likeness).  Myeh- 
cystic  tumor.  Marrow-like  tumor ; another  name  for  fibro-piastic 
tumor,  or  cystic  sarcoma. 

MY'ELO-PLAXES  (/uueXos,  marrow,  irXyaiTto,  to  strike).  A 
term  synonymous  with  osteoclasts,  denoting  certain  cells  supposed  to 
he  the  agents  in  resorption  of  bone- tissue. 

MYKO'LOGY  (/ru/o|s,  a fungus,  \dy09,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  natural  science  which  investigates  the  characters  of  fungi,  an  impor- 
tant aid  in  the  modern  study  of  disease. 

MYKO'SIS  (fivKi]s,  a fungus).  A term  denoting  the  presence  of 
fungoid  elements  in  the  secretions  or  tissues  of  the  body.  Mykosis  intes- 
tinalis  is  a name  given  by  Buhl  to  splenic  fever.  Alibert  applied  the 
term  mykosis  to  framboesia. 

MY'LABRIS.  The  name  of  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects  em- 
ployed for  vesicatory  purposes.  The  Mylabris  Sides  is  the  “ China 
Mylabris”  of  commerce,  and  .abounds  in  canthaiidin. 

MYLO-  {niXn,  a mill-stone).  Names  compounded  with  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  attached  near  the  grinders. 

1.  Mylo-glossus.  A designation  of  some  muscuhar  fibres  which  pass 
from  the  myloid  line  of  the  lower  jaw  and  from  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  tongue  to  the  parietes  of  the  pharynx.  They  belong  to  the  con- 
strictor superior  ph.aryngis. 

2.  Mylo-hyo'ideus.  A triangular  muscle,  arising  fi-om  the  inside  of 
the  lower  jaw,  between  the  molar  teeth  and  the  chin,  and  inserted  into 
the  os  hyoides ; it  raises  the  os  hyoi'des,  or  depresses  the  jaw.  The  term 
mylo-Jiyo'idean  is  also  applied  to  a branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 

3.  Mylo-pliaryngeus.  A synonym  of  the  constrictor  superior  muscle , 
from  its  arising  from  the  alveolar  process. 

MYO-CA'RDIUM  (/avs,  guos,  a muscle,  KapSta,  the  he<art).  The 
cardiac  walls,  or  muscular  portion  of  the  heart.  Myo-carditis  is  in- 
flammation of  this  muscuhar  substance,  generally  combined  with  peri- 
carditis or  endo-carditis,  or  both. 

MYODESO'PSIA  (gvia,  a fly,  tldos,  likeness,  sight).  Hstts 
muscaruin.  The  imaginary  appearance  of  floating  bodies  in  the  air — a 
common  symptom  of  incipient  amaurosis.  The  technical  term  for  these 
objects  is  muscas  volitanies,  or  mouches  volantes  (Fr.),  commonly  c.allcd 
motes. 

MYO-DYNAMO'METER  (gvt,  gvot,  a muscle,  Svvagis,  force, 
gi-Tpov,  a me.asure).  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  muscular 
strength  of  man  or  other  .animals. — Dunglison. 

MYO'GRAPHY  ; MYO'LOGY  (gvs,  gods,  a muscle,  ypaepto,  to 
delineate  ; Xdyor,  a description).  The  former  term  denotes  a delinea- 
tion of  the  muscles ; the  latter,  a description  of  them. 

M YO-KA'RDITIS  {gvs,  gvds,  a muscle).  A synonym  of  cardihs, 
or  inflammation  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  he.art. 
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MYOKE'PH ALON  (/xvia,  a fly,  the  head).  A small 

protrusion  of  the  iris  through  an  ulcerated  opening  of  the  cornea,  form- 
ing a brownish  tumor,  as  large  as  a fly’s  head.  See  Staphyloma. 

MYOLE'MMA  (mo?,  moo?,  a muscle,  ki/nya,  a membrane).  Sarco- 
lemna.  A delicate  sheath  investing  the  ultimate  fibril  of  muscular  tissue. 

MY'OLINE  (mo?,  muscle).  A transparent  substance,  contained 
in  the  cells  which  constitute  the  ultimate  fibril  of  muscular  tissue. 
Myonine  is  another  name  for  muscular  matter.  See  Mtisciilar  Te.rtu,re. 

MYO'PIA  (moo),  to  close,  aii//,  the  eye).  Paropsis  propinqua. 
Short-sight ; near-sight ; an  affection  of  the  eye,  in  which  parallel 
rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a focus  before  they  reach  the  retina. 
“ When  the  distance  at  which  ordinary  type  tan  he  easilj’  read  is  less 
than  twelve  inches,  the  vision  is  said  to  be  myopic.  Near  objects  are 
seen  distinctly.” — Tanner.  The  term  is  dcrivcd»from  the  habit  of 
winking,  or  half  shutting  the  eye-lids,  acquired  by  short-sighted  persons 
when  they  endeavour  to  see  objects  distinctly.  The  affection  is  also 
called  myopiasis  (mo?,  moos,  a mouse),  or  “ mouse-sight,”  from  the 
supposition  that  mice  have  naturally  this  kind  of  vision.  Sec  Preshyopia. 

MYO'SIS;  MYO'MA  (mow,  to  close  the  eyes).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  closing  the  eyes  ; the  latter  ilenotes  the  /hef  of  a pre- 
ternatural or  permanent  contraction  of  the  pupil,  attended  by  obscurity 
of  vision,  especially  in  a weak  light.  Sec  Afi/driasis. 

MYOSl'TIS  (m  ?,  moo's,  a muscle,  and  -itis,  denoting  inflammation). 
Myitis.  Inflammation  of  muscular  fibre  ; of  rare  occurrence. 

MYO'TOMY  (mo?,  moo's,  a muscle,  Togij,  section).  ^Tyotomia. 
Dissection  of  the  muscles;  a branch  of  anatomy.  Also,  the  division  of 
a muscle  in  surgic.al  opemtions. 

MY'RICA  CERPEERA.  The  Wax-myrtle,  or  Bayhcrry,  the  berries 
of  which  are  covered  with  a waxy  secretion,  which  is  employed  for  the 
same  purposes  as  becs’-wax  and  candles.  'The  bark  of  the  root  yields  a 
medicinal  substance,  called  myricin,  employed  in  America  in  aphthous 
affections,  scrofula,  &c. 

M\  HICIN.  A substance  contained  in  bccs’-wax,  .analogous  to 
spcrm.aceti,  and  yielding,  when  saponified,  palmitic  acid  and  nielissine, 
an  alcohol  corresponding  to  cthal. 

hIT  Rl'NGO-M \ CO'iSlS.  i^fyeo-myringitis.  By  these  terms  is 
idennted  the  growth  of  a fungus — the  aspergillus  nigricans  and  flaves- 
k’cns — within  the  meatus  of  the  car. 


1.  Myring-ektome  (c/ctomii,  excision).  Partial  excision  of,  or  incision 
(into,  the  membrana  tympani  of  the  car. 

2.  Alyringitis.  Inflammation  of  the  membrana  tymp.ani. 
i.  htymology.  Ihe  term  ?Hvn'«^o-  has  a classical  sound,  but  no 

Iclassie.al  e.xistence.  hat  is  intended,  is  meningo-,  which,  though 
generally  restricted  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  was  a))plicd  by 
Aristotle  to  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the  car,  and  by  Empedocles 
to  the  membranes  of  the  eye.  Sec  Meninges. 

IMYRI'STICA.  Nutmeg;  the  kernel  of  the  seed  of  Mvristica 
officinalis,  cultivated  extensively  in  the  Banda  Islands  of  the  iialavan 
Archipelago.  Myristicee  adeps  is  the  concrete  oil  of  nutmeg,  obtained 
from  the  nutmeg  by  expression  and  heat.  It  is  sometimes  called  oil  of 
wwe  ; but  mace  is  the  arillus  of  the  nutmeg.  See  Arillus. 

M\RMP7KIA  (fxup/xiiKta,  from  pupfxn^,  an  .ant).  W.art-like 
Itumors  on  the  palm  and  sole  of  the  hand  and  foot ; sessile  warts,  as  dis- 
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tinguishcd  from  ccKpoxopSovti,  akrochordons,  or  ■pedunculate  warts; 
probably  compared  with  ants  from  their  appearance  when  numerously 
clustered.  See  Akrochordon. 

MYRMEKI  A'SMUS  ipvpptiKtaa-po^,  a breaking  out  of  warts,  from 
fxvp/j-n^,  an  ant).  Wart-emption.  The  Greek  root  pvppiiK-  is  the 
correlative  of  the  Latin  /ormic-a,  an  aiit.  See  Myrmelda. 

MY'ROSIN  {piipov,  odorous  oil).  JEinuisioti  of  Black  Mmtard: 
An  indifferent  nitrogenized  body,  existing  in  oil  of  mustard,  similar  to 
the  emulsin  of  almonds. 

MYROSPE'RMUM  {uupov,  an  odorous  oil,  airlppa,  seed).  A 
genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  yielding  balsamic  products,  including  the 
balsams  of  Peru  and  of  Tolu. 

MYRRIIA  (/uupoi/,  an  odorous  oil).  Myrrh.  A gum-resin  exuding 
from  the  stem  of  Balsamodendron  Myn-ha.  It  is  also  called  stacte, 
from  (TTaJo),  to  distil.  Collected  in  Arabia  Felix  and  Abyssinia. 

MY'RTIFORM.  The  name  of  the  carunndcD  which  remain  after 
the  laceration  of  the  hymen,  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
myrtle.  The  term  myrtiformis  is  also  applied  to  a muscle  generally 
called  depressor  alee  nasi. 

MY'XOGEN  (pu Ja,  mucus,  ytvvdta,  to  produce).  The  designation, 
by  M.  Blaud,  of  that  form  of  croup  which  is  characterized  by  the  dis- 
charge of  mucus.  When  the  principal  effect  is  pus,  he  terms  it  pwgen 
{irvov,  pus);  if  attended  by  the  production  of  a false  membrane, 
meninyo-yen  a membrane). 

MYXO'MA  (puja,  mucus).  A tumor  consisting  of  mucus 
generally,  but  sometimes  comprising  other  elements,  as  fat,  and  then 
termed  wyxo-lipoma,  or  muco-fatty  tumor. 

MYXO-SARCO'M A (judfa,  mucus,  and  sarcoma).  A fleshy  mass 
or  tumor  containing  mucus.  See  Sarcoma. 


NABOTH’S  GLANDS.  Ovida  Nahothi.  Small  vesicles  situated 
within  and  around  the  cervix  uteri,  mistaken  by  Naboth  for  ova. 

NjEVI  PIGMENTO'SI.  Epivhrosis spilus.  Discoloured  spotsand 
patches  of  the  skin,  differing  from  the  naivi,  or  mother’s  marks,  in  not 
being  more  vascular  than  the  rest  of  the  integument. 

NjEVI  PILARES.  Spilus.  Moles;  pilous  nsevi,  or  patches  of 
variable  size,  covered  by  hair  of  variable  length,  and  occurring  on  till 
parts  of  the  body.  In  hirsuties,  the  characteristic  is  abnormal  quantity  i 
in  nsevus  pilaris,  abnormal  sitiiatio?!. 

NjEVI  VASCULO'SI.  Congenita nota: ; macula  materna ; envies. 
Red  patches  and  slightly  elevated  tumors,  occasioned  by  dilatation  ot 
the  vascular  rete  of  the  derma,  including  the  c.inillary  and  tivtena 
system.  They  have  been  commonly  called  erectile  tumors,  from  tne 
analogy  of  their  structure  with  erectile  tissue.  Popularly,  they  ha^c 
been  termed  mother's  marks,  from  the  supposed  influence  of  the  imagi- 
nation on  the  mother  during  gestation  : hence,  we  hear  of  the  n.a'vu 
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1 araneus,  or  spider-like  stain  ; the  naevus  foliaceus,  or  leaf-like  stain ; 

' nasvus  cerasus,  or  cherry-stain;  naiviis  Jragarius,  or  strawberry-stain  ; 

' na;vus  or  nmlberry-stain  ; naivus  j'lfos,  or  currant  stain  ; naevus 

1 vubus,  or  blackberry-stain  ; the  naevus  Jlammeus,  the  claret  or  port-wine- 
I stain,  &c. 

1.  Arterial  ncevi ; venous  nmvi.  All  vascular  naivi  arc  identical  in 
; structure,  the  difference  between  them  depending  on  the  degree  of 
dilatation  of  the  vascular  rote.  “ Where  the  rete  is  dilated  to  a mode- 
rate extent,  and  tlie  colour  of  the  najvi  is  brightly  red,  we  may  call 
I them,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  arterial  ncevi ; and  where  the  capillary 
! rete  is  very  much  dilated,  and  the  colour  is  blue  or  livid,  we  may  call 
] them  venous  ncevi." 

. 2.  Varicose  ncevi.  This  term  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  what 

I liave  also  been  called  venous  ncevi ; but  “ the  use  of  the  term  is  objec- 
tionable, for  two  reasons  : in  the  first  place,  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
a difference  of  structure,  which  does  not  exist ; and  in  the  second 
place,  the  term  is  wanted  for  those  bluish  subcutaneous  enlargements 
I which  consist  in  a plexus  of  small  varicose  veins,  and  arc  so  frequently 
I associated  with  varix  of  larger  veins.  ’ — E.  Wilson. 

3.  Suhcutaneoics  ncevi.  A term  applied  by  Wardrop  to  na;vi  which 
arc  deeply  seated  and  unattended  by  discoloration.  The  suhj:iccnt 
tc.xtures  may  in  these  cases  be  involved,  presenting  what  is  called  the 
complicated  ncevus.  The  structure  is  probably  identical  with  that  of  the 
preceding  species. 

I 4.  Capillart/ ncevi.  These  commence  as  vivid  red  or  purplish  spots, 

: which  gradually  spread;  they  m.ay  affect  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue  of  any  part. 

5.  Ncevus  increscens.  This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  stationary 
I najvus,  because,  .as  Celsus  observes — cptcedain  remedia  incrcscentibus 
morbis,  jam  inclinantibus  conveniunt.” 

NAILS.  Ungues.  Horny  Lamina:  covering  the  backs  of  the  extre- 
. mitics  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  identical  in  formation  with  the 
; epidermis  and  hair.  A nail  is  divided  into  a root,  a hodg,  ami  a free 
' extremity.  See  Onyclw-mykosis. 

NAKED  SEEDS.  This  term,  in  its  strict  application,  denotes  seeds 
which  have  no  pericarpial  covering,  and  are  fertilized  by  immediate  con- 
tact with  pollen  ; they  are  at  present  known  to  exist  only  in  the  groat 
class  of  Gymnogens,  viz.  the  Coniferce,  Cycadacece,  and  Lorunthacece^  See 
Gymnospermce. 

I he  term  “ naked  seeds  ” was  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  a small  form  of 
fruit  whioh  does  not  directly  bear  .a  style  at  the  apex,  and  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a seciZ,  as  in  the  Zawii'acete,  comprising  borage,  dc.ad-nettle, 
saw,  &c.  Such  fruits  arc  now  termeil  Spermidia  by  many  writers. 

NANCETC  ACID.  An  acid  procured  from  sour  rice  and  other 
acescent  vegetable  substances,  and  named  by  liraconnot  in  honour  of 
the  town  of  Nancy,  where  he  resided. 

NAPHTHA  {nafatha,  an  Oriental  word,  signifying  to  ooze  out). 
A native  liquid  bitumen,  consisting  of  carbon  and  h’ydrogen,  occurring 
in  springs  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspi.an  Sea,  and  i)roc'nred'also  by  distil” 
lation  from  petroleunn  Coed-naphtha  is  a light  oil,  procured’  in  the 
distillation  of  coal.  Wood-naphtha,  otherwise  called  mcthylic  alcohol, 
pyroligneous  ether,  wood-spirit,  and  pvro.xylic  spirit,  is  obtiiined  hv  the 
1 distillation  of  wood.  ’ 
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1.  N'apJil/ialic  c/roup.  A division  of  tlie  Benzoic  scries  of  orsanic 
compounds,  derived  from  naphllialin,  a substance  abundantly  found  in 
coal-tar. 

2.  Naplitlialized gas.  Coal-gas,  enriched  with  carbon  by  being  passed 
over  benzole,  or  light  coal-naphtha. 

NA'PIFORM  {napus,  a turnip, /br)«a,  likeness).  Turnip-like  ; a 
term  applied  to  one  of  the  textures  of  cancer,  the  buniotd  of  Bayle;  and 
to  certain  roots  (or  stems)  which  present  the  form  of  a depressed  sphere, 
like  that  of  the  turnip. 

NARCE'INE  (vapKg,  torpor).  Narceia.  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  opium  in  the  form  of  a white  crystalline  solid. 

NARCO'SIS  (vapKuiaris,  a benumbing,  from  vapKow,  to  benumb  or 
deaden).  Narcotism.  The  production  of  anaesthesia  by  the  use  of 
narcotic  substances,  as  ether,  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide,  &c.  The  result 
is  narcotism. 

Mixed  narcosis.  A new  mode  of  producing  ana;sthcsia  by  subcuta- 
neous injection  of  morphia,  followed  immediately  by  the  administration 
of  chloroform. 

NARCO'SIS  FOLLPCULORUM  (ydpKuiais,  a benumbing).  An 
affection  of  the  follicles,  characterized  by  chronic  inflammation  aiul 
torpidity,  or  arrest  of  function. 

NARCO'TICS  {vapKwTiKos,  making  stiff  or  numb,  from  vaps-ij, 
torpor).  Hypnotics.  Medicinal  agents  wliich  act  on  the  biain  and  spinal 
cord,  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  heart’s  contractions  and  of  the 
respiration,  and  inducing  headache,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  stupor,  and 
insensibility.  See  Narcosis. 

Narcotico-irritants.  Medicinal  agents  which  produce  a series  of 
alarming  effects  usually  attributed  to  poisoning.  These  agents,  the 
symptoms  they  induce,  and  the  mode  of  treatment,  are  described  under 
the  article  Poisons. 

NA'RCOTINE  (vdpKn,  torpor).  A crystalline  alkaloid  derived  from 
opium,  formerly  called  salt  of  Derosne.  Heated  with  potash,  it  fonus 
narcotic  acid,  an  oleaginous  potash-salt. 

NARDO'STACHYS  J ATAMANSI.  An  Indian  plant  of  the  order 
Valerianacea: ; it  is  the  true  spikenard  of  the  Ancients,  and  is  esteemed 
as  a stimulant  medicine. 

NA'RES.  The  nostrils;  the  cavities  of  the  nasus,  or  nose.  The 
posterior  nares  are  the  posterior  apertures  of  these  cavities,  communi- 
cating with  the  pharyn.x.  The  term  nares  is  a more  general  term  than 
nasus,  which  is  confined  to  the  mere  external  feature. 

NASCENT  STATE  (jia.sci,  to  be  born).  A term  applied  to  the 
state  of  gases,  at  the  moment  of  their  generation,\ieiorc  they  have  acquired 
the  repmsive  power.  It  has  been  found  that,  at  the  moment  of  being 
set  free  from  one  state  of  combination,  elements  and  compounds  have  a 
more  powerful  chemieal  action  than  they  have  in  their  free  state. 

NASUS.  The  nose,  or  organ  of  smell  ; the  external  part  of  the 
nose.  The  cdcc  nasi  are  the  two  movable  sides,  or  icings,  of  the  nose. 
See  Nose  and  Nares. 

1.  Nasal  fossce.  Two  irregular,  compressed  c.ivitics,  extending  back- 

wards from  the  nose  to  the  pharynx,  and  constituting  the  internal  part 
of  the  nose.  , 

2.  Nasal  duct.  A short  canal  leading  from  the  laciymal  sac  to  the 
inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 
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: 3.  Nuso-ciliaris.  The  nasal  nerve ; a branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve,  which  supplies  the  integument  of  the  exterior  of  the  nose. 

4.  Naso-lahialis.  A small  muscular  fasciculus  which  connects  the 
orbicularis  oris  with  the  columna  of  the  nose. 

5.  Naso-palatine  nerve.  An  internal  branch  of  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion,  which  supplies  the  palate. 

NATA'LOIN.  The  name  given  by  FlUckiger  to  the  aloin  procured 
from  Natal  aloes,  analogous  to  the  term  harhaloin  applied  to  the  aloin 
»f  Barbadoes  aloes.  See  Aloin. 

NA'TES  (plur.  of  natis).  The  buttocks  ; the  prominent  p.arts  formed 
■by  the  integuments  of  the  gluta;i  muscles. 

\ Nates  cerebri.  The  anterior  pair  of  the  tubcrcula  quadrigemina  of 
Ithe  brain,  from  their  fancied  resemblance  in  form  to  the  nates  of  the 
body.  The  posterior  pair  arc  called  testes. 

NA''TRIUM.  A term  formerly  used  to  designate  sodium,  the 
metallic  base  of  soda.  Natron  is  native  carbonate  of  soda,  found  in 
miner.al  scams  or  crusts,  and  hence  called  the  mineral  alkali.  Natron 
vitriolatum  is  Glauber’s  salt,  or  sul])hatc  of  soda.  Natron  carhonicum 
is  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

NATRON.  Troiia.  A commercial  name,  formerly  used  to  designjite 
a native  scsquicai  bonate  of  soda,  obtained  from  EgjT>t. 

NATURAL  SYSTEJl  IN  BOTANY.  A system  for  classifying 
plants,  not  with  reference  to  a single  character,  but  by  combination  of 
many  characters.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  Linnscan,  or  Artificial, 
System  of  Botany. 

NA'TURALIST.  Formerly,  a denier  of  revealed  truth,  of  an)’  but 
'natural  religion  ; now,  an  investigator,  and  often  a devout  one,  of 
'nature  and  her  laws.  Tlio  word  remains  true  to  its  etymology,  though 
lits  application  has  been  changed. 

NAUCUM.  An  old  Latin  term,  applied  by  botanists  to  the  exterior 
coat  of  the  drupe  -,  it  is  soft  and  fleshy,  and  separable  from  the  interior, 
■hal’d,  and  bony  coat,  'which  is  called  the  endocarpium,  or  stone.  Gairt- 
mcr  applied  the  term  nauca  to  seeds  which  have  a ver)’  lai'ge  hilum,  as 
that  of  the  horse-chestnut. 

NA  U'SEA  (sea-sickness,  from  vavs,  a ship).  Sickness  of  the 
'Stomach;  loathing;  tendency  to  reject,  but  without  regurgitation. 
Nauscants  arc  a class  of  emetics  which  excite  nausea  without 
vomiting. 

NAU'J  ICUS  {tiauta,  a.  sailor).  The  sailor's  muscle  ; a designation 
of  the  tibialis  posticus,  or  extensor  tarsi  tibialis,  from  its  being  princi- 
l ))ally  employed  in  the  act  of  climbing. 

I NA^KIj.  Umbilicus.  The  vernacular  name  for  the  depression  in 
I the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  being  the  seal’  left  by  the 
! detachment  of  the  umbilical  cord  after  parturition. 

NAVICUL.\'RE  OS  {navicula,  dim.  of  naris,  a boat).  A boat- 
I shaped  bone  of  the  carpus,  and  of  the  tarsus.  The  term  navicular  is 
applied  in  botany  to  the  glumes  of  grasses,  owing  to  their  boat-shaped 
appeai’ancc.  It  signifies  the  same  as  the  term  carinated,  or  keeled. 
Sec  Keel. 

NE'Bl  LA.  A cloud.  Haziness,  or  dulncss  ; a slight  form  of  opacity 
ot  the  cornea.  A cloudy  appearance  in  the  urine. 

NECROBIO'SIS  {vtKpos,  dead,  /Siwo-iv,  life,  way  of  life).  The  pro- 
perty which  parts  of  organized  bodies  exhibit,  of  retaining  their  vital 
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force  for  a certain  period  after  the  death  of  the  individual  to  which 
they  belonged. 

NECRO'PH AGOUS  (i/ticpds,  dead,  (payciv,  to  eat).  A term 
applied  to  a mode  of  nutrition  of  plants,  depending  on  the  absorption  of 
dead  organic  matter  in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  See  Bioplia- 
ffotis  and  Plasmophagous. 

NECRO'PSIA  (vsKpo^,  dead,  ovro/xui,  to  view).  Another  name 
for  post-mortem  examination.  See  Autopsia  and  Necroscopy. 

NECRO'SeOPY  {ytKpos,  dead,  (tkotteu),  to  examine).  Another 
name  for  post-mortem  examination,  or  autopsia. 

NECRO'SIS  (v€Kf)oui,  to  mortify).  Literally,  mortification  ; but 
applied  particularly  to  that  affection  of  bone,  and,  hence,  more  signifi- 
cantly designated  by  the  terms  osleo-necrosis  and  osteo-gangreena ; in 
this  affection  a part  of  the  shaft  of  a cylindrical  bone  dies,  and  is  en- 
closed in  a case  of  new  bone.  See  E.vfolialion. 

1.  Necrosis  is  termed  simple,  when  it  is  confined  to  one  bone,  the 
patient  being  in  other  respects  healthy  ; compound,  when  several  parts 
of  the  same  bone,  or  several  distinct  bones,  are  affected  at  the  same 
time. 

2.  Necrosis  cartilaginum  tracJiece.  Necrosis  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
trachea.  The  term  syphilitica  ovphthisica  should  be  added,  respectively, 
according  to  the  origin  of  the  disease. 

3.  Necrosis  ustilaginea.  That  species  of  mortification  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  grain  infected  by  “ ustilago,”  or  blight. 

NE'CTARY.  A honey-gland.  That  part  of  a flower  which  se- 
cretes nectar,  or  honey.  But  the  term  has  been  applied  vaguely  to 
several  appendages  of  the  floral  apparatus  which  have  no  such  function, 
as  to  the  corona  or  scypkus  of  narcissus,  to  the  lamella  of  silene,  to  the 
orhiculus  of  stapelia,  &c. ; in  short,  to  any  organ  existing  between  the 
corolla  and  the  pistil,  which  cannot  be  correctly  assigned  to  these  or  to 
the  stamens.  See  ParacorollcB. 

NEEDHAMIA'NA  CO'RPORA.  A term  applied  to  the  sperma- 
tozoa, or  organized  animals  found  in  the  seminal  reservoirs  of  the  loligo, 
as  observed  by  Needham. 

NEGRO  KACHEXY.  Mai  d'eslomac  of  the  French.  A pro- 
pensity for  eating  dirt,  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Africa,  and  probably  similar  to  chlorosis. 

NEMATOIDE'A  {v?iga,  a thread,  tlSos,  likeness).  The  name  of 
the  fifth  order  of  the  Entozoa,  comprising  round  rvorms,  characterized 
by  a cylindrical  elongated  and  elastic  body,  and  a true  intestinal  canal, 
terminating  in  a distinct  anus.  They  comprise  the  genera  Ascaris, 
Tricbocephalus,  Strongylus,  O.xyuris,  Sclerostoma,  &c. 

NEOPLA'SMA  (ceos,  new,  vrAdo-jua,  anything  formed  or  moulded, 
especially  from  clay  or  wax).  A new  formation ; a term  applied  to 
diseases  resulting  from  the  production  of  a neiv  formation,  as  of  epider- 
mis or  of  the  various  tissues,  natural  or  morbid. 

NEOPLAS'TY  (v£os,  new,  TrXdaaw,  to  form).  An  operation  for 
forming  something  new;  a term  including  the  various  processes  ot 
autoplasty,  cicatrization,  and  adhesion. 

NEPE'NTHES.  A genus  of  plants  in  which  the  petioles  arc  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  urns,  called  pitchers,  or  “monkey- 
cups,”  yielding  a viscid  secretion,  by  means  of  which  a function  analo- 
gous to  that  of  digestion  by  the  gastric  juice  of  animals  is  apparently 
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ipciformed.  The  same  result  is  produced  by  Droscra,  Sarracenia,  and 
[Other  carnivorous  plants. 

i The  term  Nepenthes  (i/iiTrei/dih,  removing  all  sorrow)  is  the  epithet 
lof  an  Egyptian  drug,  thought  by  many  to  be  opium,  which  tid/ed  sor- 
row for  the  day.  Hence  the  old  pharniacopcBia  termed  the  common 
[opiate  pills  nepenthes  opiatum. 

NE'PHALISM  (vn<pdKio^,  sober).  A term  denoting  sobriety,  and 
now  adopted  as  a title  for  the  “temperance  movement”  or  nephalic 
league  in  France. 

! NE'PHROS  (i/£</)()ds).  JRen.  A kidney ; the  organ  which  secretes 
the  urine.  The  term  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular  number. 

1.  Nephr-alyia  {a\y os,  \ta\n).  Pain  of  the  kidneys,  from  calculus, 
■or  gravel ; not  necessarily  producing  nephritis  or  pyelitis. 

2.  Nephr  itic  (vKppirtKos,  affected  with  nephritis).  Belonging  to 
the  kidney' ; a medicine  which  acts  on  the  kidney. 

3.  Nepihr-itis  (i/e(/)/oTtiv,  sc.  roaos).  A disease  of  the  kidney  ; 
I gravel  in  the  kidney;  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney. 
jSupptiriitire  nephritis  is  inflammation  with  suppuration  of  the  sub- 
jtstance  of  the  kidney.  The  desijuamative  form  of  nephritis  is  “ Bright’s 
(Disease.”  See  a]so  Pi/elitis. 

i 4.  N^ephro-loyp  {\6y os,  an  account).  An  account  or  description  of 
I Ihe  kidneys  and  of  their  functions. 

1 5.  Nepiiro-tomy  (tojui'i,  section).  The  operation  of  cutting  a stone 

’ lut  of  the  kidney. 

1 NE'ROLI-OiL.  Oleum  Aurantii.  Oil  procured  from  the  flowere 
lof  the  Citrus  A uranlium,  or  sweet  orange. 

1 NERVE-CELLS.  N'erve-coi-jntscles.  Nucleated  cells,  occurring 

!Slln  great  numbers  in  the  gray  portion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in 
Iganglia,  and  in  certain  nerves  and  nervous  e.vpansions. 

I NERVE-FIBRES,  or  TUBES.  Primitive  fibres  and  tubes  ; the 
■hief  components  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  white  substance  of  the  brain 
ind  spinal  cord,  occurring  also  in  the  gray  substance  and  the  ganglia, 
pi  NERVE-MEDULLA,  or  PULP.  This  is  also  termed  “medullary 

II -heath,”  and  “ white  substance.”  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a cylindrical 
Lube,  closely  and  exactly  surrounding  the  central  fibre  of  the 
sHicrv’c. 

a!  NERVE-STORMS.  A name  given  by  Dr.  Liveing  to  ncurosal 
sci'gures.  “ The  immediate  antecedent  of  an  attack  is  a condition  of  un- 
stable equilibrium,  and  gradually  accumulating  tension  in  the  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  more  immediately  concerned,  while  the  paroxysm 
itself  m.ay  bo  likened  to  a storm,  by  which  this  condition  is  dispersed 
md  emiilibrium  for  the  time  restored.” 

® NERVES  (nervus,  a string  or  cord).  AVhite  cords  arising  from  the 
i'  lirain  or  the  spinal  marrow,  and  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  system. 
jThey  admit  of  the  following  arrangement : — 

! I.  Craniai.  or  Cerebral  Nerves.  These  are  nine  pairs  in 
s number,  according  to  Willis  ; twelve,  according  to  Soemmering, 
a 1.  i'Vrs/;)aiV,  counting  from  before  backwards,  or  olfactory  nerves, 
^expanding  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

t 2.  Second  pair,  or  optic  nerves,  terminating  in  each  eye  at  the  middle 
|iof  the  retina. 

I 3.  Third  pair,  motores  oculorum,  or  oculo-motory  nerves,  distribnted 
I to  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  except  two. 
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4.  Fourth  pair,  ncrvi  patlietici  vel  troclileares,  distributed  to  the 
superior  oblique  or  trochlcaris  muscle  of  the  eye. 

5.  i'V/i;/i;Rrtir,trigcminal,  or  trifacial  nerves,  the  great,  sensitive  nerves 
of  the  head  and  face.  This  pair  includes  1,  the  large,  ganglionic,  or 
tri/acial  portion,  the  sentient  and  organic  nerve  of  the  face  ; and  2,  the 
small,  aganglionic,  or  masticatory  portion,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tem- 
poral, masseter,  &c. 

6.  Sixth  pair,  or  nervi  abducentes,  distributed  to  the  externus  rectus 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

7.  Seventh  pair,  consisting,  according  to  Willis,  of  two  portions,  viz. 
i\\cportio  dura,  facial,  or  “ respiratory  of  the  face  ” of  Bell ; and  the 
poriio  mollis,  or  auditory.  Soemmering  treats  the  facial  and  the  audi- 
tory portions  as  two  separate  pairs,  and  distinguishes  them,  accordingly, 
as  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  pair,  respectively. 

8.  Eighth  pair,  or  grand  respiratory  nerves,  consisting,  according  to 
Willis,  of  1,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  penetrating  into  the  back  of  the 
tongue  ; 2,  the  pneumo-gastric,  nervi  vagi,  par  vagum,  or  middle  sym- 
pathetic ; and  3,  the  spinal  accessory,  nervus  ad  par  vagum  accessorius, 
or  “ superior  respiratory  of  the  trunk  ” of  Bell.  Soemmering  treats 
these  as  three  separate  pairs,  and  distinguishes  them,  accordingly,  as 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  pair,  respectively. 

9.  Ninth  pair,  hj'poglossal  or  sublingual  nerves,  terminating  in  the 
tongue.  This  is  the  twelfth  pair  of  Soemmering. 

II.  Spinal  Nerves.  There  are  thirty-one  pairs  in  number,  each 
arising  by  two  roots,  an  anterior  or  motor  root,  and  a posterior  or  sensi- 
tive root.  They  are  thus  distinguished  : — 

1.  Cervical  nerves.  Eight  pairs;  the  first  passing  between  the 
occipital  bone  and  the  atlas,  and  termed  sub-occipital,  or  tenth  nerve  of 
the  head ; the  last  passing  between  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  and 
tbc  first  dorsal. 

2.  Dorsal  nerves.  Twelve  pairs ; the  first  issuing  between  the  first 
two  dorsal  vertebne,  the  last  between  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra. 

3.  Lumbar  nerves.  Five  pairs ; the  first  issuing  between  the  first 
two  vertebra;  of  the  loins,  the  last  between  the  last  vertebra  and  the 
sacrum. 

4.  Sacral  nei-ves.  Generally  six  pairs ; the  first  issuing  by  the 
upper  sacral  holes,  the  last  by  the  notches  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
coccyx. 

III.  Sympathetic  Nerves.  These  consist  of  a collection  of  g.an- 
glia  and  branches  connected  with  the  sixth  nerve,  the  Vidian  portion 
of  the  fifth,  the  portio  dura,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  all  the  spinal  nerves. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a collection  of  branches  from  almost  every  nerve  in 
the  frame,  which  join  it  at  the  adjacent  ganglia. 

IV.  Respiratory  Nerves.  The  respiratory  nerves,  arising  from 
the  Medulla  Oblongata,  are  the  following 


1.  The  fourth  pair,  or  pathetici. 

2.  The  joortfo  dura  of  the  seventh. 

3.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 


4.  The  par  vagum  and  accessorius. 

5.  The  yi/ircnic  nerve. 

6.  The  external  respiratory. 


7.  The  fifth,  and  certain  spinal  nerves,  with  the  par  vagum,  should 
be  distinguished  as  exeiters  of  respiration,  the  rest  being  motors. 

NE'RVINE  (ziennViMs,  from  nervus,  a nerve).  Neurotic;  thativliich 
relieves  disorders  of  the  nerves,  as  antisp.asmodics,  &c. 
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NERVOUS  DEAFNESS.  An  afFcction  somewhat  analogous  to 
amaurosis,  and  owing  to  some  lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  having  its 
seat  either  in  the  nervous  tissue  expanded  in  the  labyrinth,  or  at  the 
origin  or  course  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  or  in  the  brain  itself. — 
Taimer. 

NERVOUS  QUINSY.  A name  given  by  Dr.  Hcbcrden  to  the 
globus  hystericus  of  Dr.  Darwin  and  other  writers. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  This  system  has  hitherto  been  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  cerehro-spinal,  including  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
the  nerves  proceeding  from  these  organs;  and  the  symjHdhetic  ox  gan- 
glionic, consisting  essentially  of  a chain  of  ganglia  connected  by  nervous 
cords,  which  extends  from  the  cranium  to  the  pelvis  along  each  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  and  from  which  nerves  pass  to  the  abdominal, 
thoracic,  and  pelvic  viscera. 

1.  Marshall  Hall  states  that  the  tcim  cereiro-s/^maHs  erroneous,  and 
conveys  an  incorrect  idea.  “ It  should,”  he  says,  “ be  simply  cere- 
bral, that  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
nervous  system  consisting  merely  of  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral  neiwcs  ; 
whilst  the  true  spinal  marrow'  constitutes  another  and  distinct  system.” 

2.  The  cerebral  system  is  the  system  of  sensation  and  volition,  the 
system  by  which  we  are  connected  intellectually  v/hh  the  external  world. 
The  true  spinal  or  “ excito  motory  ” system  comprises  the  “ vis  ner- 
vosa” of  Haller,  the  “vis  motoria”  of  Muller,  and  the  “ excitabilite  ” 
of  Flourens.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  emotions  and  passions.  “ This 
principle  exists  in  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  the  spinal  niarroAV,  and 
the  motor  nerves,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  brain  and  the  nerves  of  sense, 
the  olfactory,  the  optic,  the  acoustic  ; and  in  the  anterior,  to  the 
exclusion  ot  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.” — JMarshall 
Hall. 

NERVOUS  TEXTURE.  Heurine.  One  of  the  chief  component 
textures  of  organic  bodies.  It  exhibits  two  forms — the  I'esicular 
nervous  matter,  which  is  gray  or  cincritious  in  colour,  and  granular  in 
texture,  and  contains  nucleated  nerve-vesicles,;  and  the  fibrous  nervous 
matter,  which  is  white  and  tubular,  though  in  some  parts  its  colour  is 
gray,  and  its  fibres  solid.  When  both  these  kinds  of  nervous  matter 
arc  united  into  a variable-shaped  body,  this  is  termed  a nervous  centre ; 
and  the  threads  of  fibrous  matter  which  pass  to  and  from  it  arc  termed 
nerves.  See  Internuncial. 

NESSLER’S  TEST.  A delicate  test  for  ammonia  in  waters,  con- 
sisting of  a solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  iodide  of  potassium,  mi.vcd 
with  potash. 

NE 1 TLE-R  ASH.  Elevations  of  the  cuticle,  or  wheals  resembling 
the  sting  of  the  nettle.  Sec  Urticaria. 

NEURON  (i/£C/)Oj',  Lat.  nervus).  This  temr,  after  passing  through 
several  meanings,  as  ligament,  bow-string,  plant-fibre,  &c.,was  applied, 
i!'  ® time,  to  a 7ierve,  or  organ  of  sensation  proceeding  from  the 

brain  or  spinal  marrow.  See  Atn-res. 

1.  Neural  Arch.  That  arch  of  the  vertebra  which  is  placed  above 
the  “ centrum,”  for  the  protection  of  a portion  of  the  nervous  axis. 
Sec  Ilcemal  Arch, 

2.  Neural  A.tis.  Cercbro-spinal  axis.  The  central  column  of  the 
nervous  system,  comprising  the  cerebrum  and  the  spinal  cord. 

o.  A (dXyos,  pain).  Nerve-ache,  or  pain  of  the  nerves. 
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1 1 occurs  in  nerves  of  the  face,  and  is  then  called  face-ague^  lie  doulou- 
reux', neuralgia  faciei.  The  last  of  these  terms  comprises  the  neuralgia 
frontalis,  neuralgia  suborhitalis,  and  neuralgia  maxillaris  of  Chaussier. 
Other  varieties  of  neuralgia  are  hemicrania,  or  brow-ague,  sciatica, 
pleurodynia,  and  irritable  stump. 

4.  Neur-apopJiysis  (air6<pua-ii,an  apophysis).  The  name  applied  by 
Prof.  Owen  to  the  autogenous  element  on  each  side  of  the  “ neural 
arch  ” of  the  vertebra.  See  Verlehra. 

5.  Neuri-lemma  (Kififxa,  a coat).  The  delicate  sheath,  composed  of 
connective  tissue,  which  encloses  a nerve. 

6.  Neurine  (ueupii/o?,  made  of  sinews  or  fibres).  Another  name  for 
nervous  matter.  See  Ner-votis  Texture. 

7.  Neuritis.  Inflammation  of  a nerve,  usually  the  result  of  rheumatic 
inflammation,  of  wounds  or  strains,  of  the  inclusion  of  a nervous  branch 
in  a ligature  in  taking  up  an  artery,  &c. 

8.  Neuroglia.  Nerve-glue.  The  name  given  by  Virchow  to  the 
insterstitial  connective  tissue  which  c.vists  in  all  parts  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  See  Gliomata. 

9.  Neuro-lojy  (\o'yos,  a description).  The  description  or  accountof 
the  nerves. 

10.  Netiroma.  A fibrous  tumor  developed  on  or  between  the 
fasciculi  of  a nerve,  varying  from  tbe  size  of  a millet-seed  to  that  of  a 
melon.  When  single  and  painful,  the  tumor  is  commonly  called 
painfid  sidjcutaneous  tubercle,  and  it  varies  from  the  size  of  a pin's  head 
to  that  of  a cherry-stone. 

1 1.  Neuro-mimesis  (fiiiuian,  imitation).  Nervous  mimicry  ; a name 
given  by  Sir  J.  Paget  to  a morbid  imitation  of  medical  and  surgical 
ailments. 

12.  Neuro-pathy  (irdfios,  affection).  A term  applied  generally  to 
affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

13.  Neuroses.  Nervous  diseases,  in  which  sense  and  motion  are  im- 
paired, without  idiopatliic  pyrexia,  or  any  local  disease;  the  second 
class  of  diseases  in  Cullen’s  nosology,  comprising  the  orders  comata, 
adynamiaj,  spasmi,  and  vesanias.  The  designation  of  Ilebra’s  eleventh 
class  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

14.  Neuro-stherda  {alUtvos,  force).  An  excess  of  nervous  irritation; 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  nerves. 

15.  Neuro-tiea.  Nervous  medicines;  a term  synonymous  with 
nervines. 

16.  Neuro-tomy  {vtuporopita,  to  cut  the  sinews,  from  vtvpov  and 
Topii,  section).  Dissection  of  the  nerves;  incision  of  nerves. 

17.  Neur-hypno-logy  (utti/os,  sleep,  \dyos,  a description).  An  ac- 
count of  nervous  sleep,  considered  in  relation  to  animal  magnetism. 

NEUTRAL  OINTMENT.  Compound  ointment  of  lead,  employed 
by  Mr.  Higginbottom  as  a defence  for  ulcers  after  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  , 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.  Salts  in  which  the  base  is  perfectly  saturated 
with  the  alkali,  thus  possessing  the  character  neither  of  acid  nor  alka- 
line salts — salts  which  affect  neither  litmus  nor  turmeric  paper.  See 
Sub-,  and  Super-  and  Sub-salts.  . . 

NEUTRALIZA'TION.  The  destruction  of  the  characteristic 
properties  of  an  acid  by  an  alkali,  or  vice  versa.  See  Sal. 

NICKEL.  A white  metal,  obtained  from  an  ore  termed  by  the 
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Germans  Kup/ernickel,  or  copper-nickel,  because  the  miners  frequenily 
mistook  it  for  an  ore  of  copper.  Arserdcal  nickel  corresponds  to  tin- 
white  cobalt.  Nickel  is  also  obtained  from  a commercial  article  termed 
Speiss,  being  the  residue  of  the  ore  from  which  cobalt  is  e.xtracted. 
Kupfemickel  and  Speiss  arc  arseniurets  of  the  metal. 

NICOTIA'NA.  A genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  species  tabacum 
yields  the  Virginian,  Havannah,  and  pigtail  tobaccos  of  the  shops;  the 
ritslica,  the  Syrian  and  Turkish  tobaccos  ; and  the  Persica,  the  fragrant 
tobacco  of  Shiras.  The  term  Nicoiiana  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
Joan  Nicot,  who  introduced  the  plant  into  France  in  1560. 

1.  Nicotianin.  Concrete  volatile  oil  of  tobacco,  or  tobacco-camphor, 

I obtained  by  submitting  tobacco-leaves,  with  water,  to  distillation, 
f 2.  Nicotine,  or  Nicotia.  A volatile,  oily,  colourless  alkaloid,  con- 

Istitnting  the  active  principle  of  tobacco. 

NICTITATIO  {nictitare,  to  wink).  Involuntary  twinkling  of  the 
eye-lids  ; winking.  It  occurs  as  a symptom  in  amaurosis,  generally 
accompanying  a convulsive  state  of  the  iris.  Sec  J\fembrana  nictitans. 

NI'DUS  HIRU'NDINIS.  ThcSwallow’s  Nest;  the  name  of  a deep 
fossa  situated  between  the  velum  medullare  posterius  and  the  uodulus 
and  uvula  of  the  cerebellum. 

I.  NIGE'LLA  SEEDS.  Black  Cummin.  The  seeds  of  Nigella  sath'u, 

I a Ranunculaceous  plant,  formerly  admitted  into  the  L.  Ph.,  and  known 
by  the  name  Semen  Melanthii.  The  seeds  yield  a non-azotized  extractive 
matter,  called  nigellin. 

NIGHTMARE.  Incubus.  Struggle  'and  tremor  during  sleep, 
attended  with  pressure  on  the  chest,  &c.  The  Rom.ans  attributcil 
this  att'ection  to  the  frolics  of  the  Fauns,  and  termed  it  ludibria  Fauni. 

NIGRE'DO;  NIGRl'TIA  ; NIGRITIES  («^V7er,  bl.ack).  Terms 
denoting  blackness  or  swarthiness  of  the  skin.  See  Melanoputhia. 
y NIHIL  ALBUM.  An  old  alchemical  name  applied  to  the  e.xcecd- 
( ingly  light  oxide  of  zinc  obtained  by  burning  the  metal  in  air.  Sec 
It  Lana  philosophica. 

f.  NIO'BIUM.  A metal,  formerly  called  columbium,  obtained  from 
I the  mineral  known  as  occurring  in  hi ass.achusetts.  Itcon- 

C tains  niohic  acid,  combined  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  m.angancse. 
>8  Rose  gave  it  the  name  above  stated,  after  Niobe,  the  daughter  of 
II  Tantalus,  to  show  the  analogy  of  the  metal  to  tantalum.  Sec  Pelopium. 
'i  NIPPLE.  Papilla.  The  prominent  part  of  the  integument  in  the 
ii  centre  of  the  areola  of  the  mamma. 

/ NIRLES.  The  popular  appellation  of  the  hei-jycs  phhjctcenodcs,  or 
i.  miliary  herpes  of  Bateman.  See  Olophlgclis. 

I NISUS  h ORM  A riA  US.  Literally, , a formative  effort ; a principle 
ii  similar  to  gravitation,  ap])licd  by  Blunicnbach  to  organized  matter,  bv 
<i  which  each  organ  is  endowed,  as  soon  as  it  acquires  structure,  with  a 
i vita  propria. 

'/  NITE'LLA.  A genus  of  Char.aceous  plants,  characterized  by  the 
1 more  or  less  pellucid  condition  of  the  entire  plant,  and  hence  valuable 
1)  to  the  microscopic  botanist  for  cxbibiting  the  cyclosis,  or  special  cir- 
n dilation  in  the  cells.  Chura  hispida  is  an  aquatic  plant  affording  the 
•I  same  interesting  exhibition. 

■'  N1TR-,  N1TRO-.  Prefixes  used  in  chemistry  to  denote  the 
•9  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the  bodv  to  which  thev  are  attached,  as  in 
'■  nitro-picric  acid,  &c. 
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NITRAS.  A nitrate;  a compound  of  nitiic  acid  with  a salifiable 
base.  Nitras  potassm  is  nitre  or  saltpetre  ; nitras  colds  is  the  ignited 
muriate  of  lime,  or  Baldwin’s  phosphorus  ; nitras  arpenli  is  ''lunar 
caustic ; nitras  sodce  is  a native  salt,  sometimes  called  cubic  nitre. 
The  nitrates  were  formerly  called  “ nitres,”  and  then  we  had  potash- 
nitre  and  soda-nitre,  &c. 

NITRA'TION.  The  hypothetical  nitrate  radical  of  hydrated  nitric 
acid,  or  aqua  fortis,  which  becomes  the  nitrationide  of  hydrogen,  inste.ad 
of  the  nitrate  of  water.  So  the  nitrate  of  potash  becomes  the  nitia- 
tionide  of  potassium,  and  so  of  all  other  nitrates.  But  the  term  does 
not  present  a classical  form. 

NITRE.  Saltpetre.  The  common  name  of  the  nitrate  of  potash. 
When  fused,  and  poured  into  moulds,  it  is  called  sal  prunella,  or  crys- 
tal mineral;  when  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  burnt,  the  residuum  was 
formerly  called  clyssus  of  nitre  ; mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  and 
sulphur,  in  a warm  mortar,  it  forms  i\\c  fulminating  powder ; mixed 
with  sulphur  and  charcoal,  it  forms  gunpowder  ; and  when  mixed  with 
sulphur  .and  fine  s.aw-dust,  it  constitutes  the  poivder  of  fusion. 

1.  Nitre,  refraction  of.  A technical  term,  applied  to  the  analysis  of 
crude  nitrate  of  potash,  or  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  real  salt 
contained  in  it. 

2.  Nitre-plantations,  or  saltpetre-beds.  Beds  formed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nitre,  by  exposing  heaps  of  offal  and  various  mineral  sub- 
stances to  the  free  action  of  the  air,  but  protected  from  rain.  This 
putrefactive  process  is  termed  nitrification  : the  nitrogen  first  takes  the 
form  of  ammonia,  then  passes  into  that  of  nitric  acid,  and  thence  into 
that  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

3.  Spirit  of  nitre.  A popular  name  for  spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

NITRIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  nitrate.  “ An  acid  prepared  from  ni- 
trate of  potash  or  nitrate  of  soda  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  and  containing  70  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  nitric  acid,  corre- 
sponding to  60  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid.” — Br.  Pit. 

Real  or  anhydrous  nitrio  acid,  having  been  recently  isolated  by 
Deville,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  hydrated  or  hydrous  nitric 
acid,  commonly  called  aqua  fortis.  The  anhydrous  acid  is  stated  to 
consist  of  brilliant,  colourless,  rhombic  prisms ; the  hydrous  acid  is  a 
liquid,  or  nitric  acid  united  with  water. 

NITRIC  OXIDE.  A colourless  gas,  consisting  of  a combination  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  known  by  the  names  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  and 
nitrous  gas  ; it  is  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen.  On  mixing  this  gas  with 
atmospheric  air,  nitrous  acid  vapours  are  produced,  of  a red  or  orange- 
brown  colour. 

NITRIFICA'TION.  The  process  of  forming  nitnates  from  am- 
monia, supposed  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  natural  supplies  of 
saltpetre.  See  Nitre-plantations. 

NITRI'LE.  A term  applied  to  substances  derived  from  ammoniacal 
salts  by  the  loss  of  four  equivalents  of  water,  and  c.apable  of  reconversion 
into  those  salts.  Hence  we  have  the  terms  henzo-nitrile,  formed  from 
benzoate  of  .ammonia,ybmo-?2jfj77e,  uceto-nitrile,  &c. 

NITRITE.  A s.alt  of  the  nitrous  acid,  produced  from  a nitrate  by 
the  action  of  heat.  See  Nitras. 

NITROGEN.  (viTpou,  nitre,  yswaw,  to  produce  ; so  called  from 
its  being  a generator  of  nitre).  Azote.  An  irrespirable  elementary 
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( gas,  constituting  four-fifths  of  the  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  and  an 
i important  clement  of  food.  It  was  formerly  called  mephitic  air,  a.m\, 
by  Priestley,  phlogisticated  air.  Its  present  name  of  “ nitre-former  ” 
f was  given  to  it  from  its  being  a constituent  of  nitrate  of  potash,  or  com- 
p mon  nitre. 

Nl'TROGENIZED  FOODS.  Substances  containing  nitrogen,  and 
I supposed  to  be  the  only  substances  capable  of  being  converted  into 
blood,  and  of  forming  organic  tissues;  hence  they  have  been  termed  bj' 
Liebig  the  plastic  elemctits  of  nutrition. 

1.  Nitrogc7ious  compounds.  The  most  important  nitrogenous  com- 
: pounds  of  animals  are  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine  ; those  of  plants 

are  gluten,  nearly  allied  to  the  fibrine  of  animals,  protein,  apparently 
identical  with  the  albumen  of  animals,  and  legumiue. 

2.  Non-nitroge7iixed  compoimds.  Substances  which  contain  no  nitro- 
gen, and  which  are  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  forming  organized  or 
living  tissues.  Liebig  states  that  their  function  is  to  promote  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration,  and  he  therefore  terms  them  elements  of  respiration. 
Animals  which  are  fed  solely  on  pure  amyloids,  or  fats,  or  any  mi.vturc 
of  them,  arc  soon  found  to  suffer  from  what  may  bo  called  nitrogen 
starvation,  and,  sooner  or  later,  will  die.  The  chief  non-nitrogenous 

t principles  of  plants  are  starch,  cellulose,  and  sugar. 

1 NITRO'LEUM.  Niti-o-glgcerin.  A powerfully  explosive  liquid, 

i somewhat  analogous  to  gun-cotton  in  its  chemical  nature,  and  consisting 
of  glycerin,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Sec  Glonoine  Oil. 

NITRO-SUBSTITUTION.  The  name  given  to  a process  in 
which  hydrogen  is  displaced  from  a compound,  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  and  its  place  occupied  by  nitric  pcro.xidc. 

NITROUS  ACID.  This,  and  azotous  acid,  are  names  given  by 
d Graham,  and  most  foreign  chemists,  to  the  hgponitrous  «ei<f  of  other 
1 chemists,  the  nitrotis  acid  of  the  latter  being  the  hgponiiric  or  hgpoazolic 
i|  of  the  former. 

E NITROUS  .ffiTHER,  SPIRIT  OF.  Spirit  of  ethylic  nitrite.  A 
d spirituous  solution  of  nitrous  ajthcr,  also  termed  dulcified  acid  of  nitre, 
■(  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  and  spirit  of  nitric  aether. 

1 NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS.  A gas,  called  by  Priestley,  who  dis- 
t covered  it,  depklogisticated  tiitrous  air.  By  the  Dutch  chemists  it  was 
>1  termed  jrftseoas  oxide  of  azote  ; by  Davy,  »rtVro«s  oxide;  and,  from  the 
:|  cxhilai-ating  effects  produced  by  its  inspiration,  it  is  popularly  called 
d laughing  gas.  Its  proper  designation  is  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

1 Nl'TRUM  FLAMMANS.  A name  given  to  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
jfroni  its  property  of  exploding  and  of  being  totally  decomposed  at  the 
« temperature  of  600°. 

1 Nl'TRUM  PR1SM.\,'TICUM.  Prismatic  nitre;  a designation  of 
li  nitrate  of  potash,  owing  to  its  crystallizing  in  the  form  of  a six-sided 
H prism  with  dihedral  summits,  which  belongs  to  the  “ right  prismatic  ” 
m system. 

1 NITS.  The  common  term  for  the  ova  of  various  species  of  |M;di- 
,1  cuius,  or  louse,  which  infest  the  human  body.  They  are  hatched  in 
« five  or  six  days,  and  arc  capable  of  reproduction  in  about  three  weeks. 
See  IVitheiriasis. 

C ^ NOCTAMBULA'TIO  {tiox,  noctis,  night,  anhulare,  to  walk). 
^Sleep-walking;  literally,  night-walking. 

•(  NOCTILU'CINE  {nox,  noctis,  night,  lux  lucis,  light).  The  name 
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given  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson  to  the  peculiar  organic  substance  whicli  is 
manifested  in  the  phosphorescence  of  sea-water,  and  which,  accordinfr  to 
the  same  authority,  “is  also  the  cause  of  the  production  of  light  by'the 
glowworm,  and,  probably,  of  all  other  phosphorescent  animals.” 

NODE  {nodus,  a knot).  Venereal  periostitis.  A swelling  of  a bone, 
or  a thickening  of  the  periosteum,  from  a venereal  cause.  In  botany, 
the  term  node  signifies  the  thickened  part  of  a stem  or  branch,  where 
a normal  leaf-bud  is  developed ; the  space  between  two  nodes  is  termed 
an  intemode. 

NODO'SITY  {nodositas,  knottiness).  A calcareous  concretion  found 
in  joints,  in  gout  or  articular  rheumatism. 

NODULA'TION  {nodulus,  dim.  of  nodus,  a knot).  A term  synony- 
mous with  lobulation,  denoting  the  formation  of  nodules  or  lobules  in 
the  liver,  in  cases  of  hepatitis. 

NO'DULE  (dim.  of  nodus,  a node).  A little  node;  a small  woody 
body  found  in  the  bark  of  the  beech  and  some  other  trees,  and  formed 
of  concentric  layers  of  wood  arranged  around  a central  nucleus. 
Dutrochet  terms  it  an  embryo-hud. 

NO'DULUS  (dim.  of  nodus,  a knot).  A little  knot;  a lobule  or 
small  prominence  situated  on  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  before  the  uvula.  The  term  nodtdus  is  also 
used  synonymously  with  lobulus,  denoting  a morbid  formation  in  the 
liver,  in  cases  of  hepatitis. 

NODUS  ENKE'PHALI.  A designation  of  the  po?is  Varolii,  or 
tuher  annulare  of  the  brain. 

NOLI  ME  TA'NGERE  (toac/t  me  wf).  A name  given  by  various 
writers  to  lupus  exedens.  It  is  the  cancer  lupus  of  Sauvages,  and  the 
dartre  rougeante  of  the  French  writers,  so  named  from  its  impatience  of 
handling.  See  Lupus. 

NO'MA  (vonn,  from  vijuai,  to  spread,  as  of  cancerous  sores).  Vt- 
cerative  stomatitis.  Ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  mouth.  The  term 
also  denotes  a phageda;nic  affection  of  the  labia  pudendi,  occurring  in 
young  children,  and  resembling  cancrum  oris  in  its  causes,  nature,  ami 
“ symptoms. 

A^oma  (vopal).  A general  term  for  eating  or  corroding  sores. 

NO'MENCLATURE  {nomcn  calare,  to  call  out  a name).  Nomen- 
clatura.  A calling  by  name,  a list  of  names  ; a system  of  technical 
names  employed  in  any  art  or  science.  A nomenclator,  among  the 
Romans,  was  a slave  who  attended  his  master  in  canvassing  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  him  the  names  of  those  whom  he  met;  also  the 
names  of  his  other  slaves.  See  Terminology. 

NO'MENCLATURE  of  the  CIRCULATORY  APPARATUS. 

“ Is  there  no  hope,”  asks  a writer  in  the  London  Medical  Record,  ‘‘of 
a reform  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  circulatory  system  ? 

“ 1.  At  present,  the  confusion  arising  from  the  pulmonary  veins  anil 
arteries  becoming  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  entirely  destroys  the 
perfect  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  circulatory  system. 

“ 2.  If,  instead  of  right  lobe  and  left  lobe  of  the  heart,  venous  lobe 
and  arterial  lobe  were  substituted  ; for  right  auricle  venous  auricle,  foi 
right  ventricle  venous  ventricle  ; and  in  the  left  lobe  arterial  auricle 
and  arterial  ventricle  for  left  auricle  and  left  ventricle  ; and  all  blood- 
vessels to  and  from  either  maintaining  their  names  respectivelv,  as 
veins  and  arteries,  there  would  no  longer  remain  the  anomaly  of  the 
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venous  blood  being  carried  through  an  artery  to  the  lungs,  and  return- 
ing as  arterial  blood  through  veins  biick  to  the  heart. 

“ 3.  Surely,  the  advantage  of  such  a change  would  counterbalance 
the  evil  of  the  abandonment  of  the  original  idea  of  all  vessels  leading  to 
the  heart  being  veins,  and  all  leading  from  the  heart,  arteries.” 
NON-ELECTRICS.  A term  applied  to  bodies  formerly  supposed 
to  be  incapable  of  being  electrified  by  friction.  These  are  now  found 
to  be  as  easily  electrified  as  those  which  were  called  electrics. 

NON-NATUR.\LS.  A term  formerly  applied  to  the  si.x  hygienic 
agents,  air,  aliment,  e.xercise,  e.vcretions,  sleep,  and  affections  of  the 
mind.  They  are  no  part  of  man’s  nature,  though  he  cannot  e.xist  with- 
out them. 

NOOTH’S  APPARATUS.  An  apparatus  invented  by  Nooth  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a solution  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

NO'RDHAUSEN  SULPHURIC  ACID.  This  is  ihc  fuming  or 
iSlaTO/iy  sulphuric  acid,  as  prepared  at  Nordhausen.  It  is  usually  a dark- 
brown  oily  liquid,  intermediate  between  the  anhydrous  and  the  mono- 
hydrated  acid,  and  gives  out  copious  white  fumes  in  the  air. 

NORMAL  {norma,  a rule).  That  which  is  regular;  that  in  which 
there  is  no  deviation  from  the  ordinary  structure.  This  term,  and  also 
abnormal,  are  of  recent  introduction  into  our  language. 

NORMAL  AND  NEUTRAL.  It  has  been  proposed  to  employ 
the  term  normal  to  designate  the  salts  which  arc  neutral  in  chemical 
constitution,  and  to  Irestiict  the  term  neutral  to  those  salts  which  are 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  to  test-papers. 

NOSE.  A^asus.  The  organ  of  smell.  It  is  composed  superiorly  of 
bones,  and  infcriorly  of  cartilages  ; and  it  is  lined  by  a mucous  mem- 
I brane,  termed  the  inembrana  pituitaria,  or  Schneiderian  membrane ; the 
pi  two  movable  sides  are  called  a’ce  nasi,  or  the  wings  of  the  nose. 

W NOSERjESTHE'SIA  (vocrupds,  unhealthy,  alaOncns,  sensation). 
4' Perverted  sensation;  the  peculiar  pains  and  sensations  e.xperienced  in 
•$  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis. 

>V  NOSOCO'MIUM  (i/octoko/ueToi',  an  infirmary  or  hospital).  A bos- 
I piul ; a place  where  diseases  arc  treated. 

> NOSO'GENY  (vd<Tov,  disease,  yivos,  class).  The  arrangement  of 
•i  diseascs  according  to  classes  ; a speciality  of  nosology. 

V NOSO'GRAPHY  (coVos,  disease,  ypiujico,  to  describe  in  writing), 
■•s  A description,  treatise,  or  delineation  of  diseases. 

> NOSO'LOGY  (co'ctov,  disease,  \6yos,  description).  A term  ap- 
1 plied  to  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  diseases.  The  system  of 

7 Dr.  AVilliam  Farr,  adopted  by  the  Registrar  General  in  his  reports, 
■U  embraces  the  following  classes  of  diseases  : — 

1.  Zymotic  diseases.  Diseases  which  are  epidemic,  endemic,  or  con- 
iitagious,  induced  by  some  specific  body,  or  by  want  of  food,  or  by  food 
■iiof  bad  quality.  The  orders  of  this  class  arc  miasmatic  diseases,  eu- 
?)  tlietic  diseases,  dietic  diseases,  and  parasitic  diseases. 

>'  "2.  Constitutional  diseases.  Sporadic  diseases  affecting  several  organs, 

ilin  which  new  morbid  products  arc  often  deposited  ; sometimes  heredi- 
j tary.  The  orders  arc  diathetic  diseases  and  tubercular  diseases. 

V 3.  Local  diseases.  Sporadic  diseases  in  which  the  functions  of  parti- 
I 'ular  organs  or  systems  are  disturbed  or  obliterated  with  or  without 
:i  nflamniation  ; sometimes  hereditary.  The  orders  include  the  diseases 

)f  all  the  organs  and  systems  of  the  body. 
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4.  Developmental  diseases.  Special  diseases,  tlie  incidental  result  of 
the  formative,  reproductive,  and  nutritive  processes.  'J'hc  orders  in- 
clude developmental  diseases  of  children,  of  women,  and  of  old  persons, 
and  diseases  of  nutrition. 

NOSO'PHYTA  (edcro!,  a disease,  (puroi/,  a plant).  Diseases  con- 
sisting, or  supposed  to  consist,  in  the  development  of  parasitic  plants,  as 
favus,  aphtha,  and  mentagra.  Sec  Mcntagropliyton. 

NOSOTRO'PHIA  (vocroTpof/>ia).  Care  of  the  sick;  diet  in  sick- 
ness; generally,  care  and  treatment  in  disease. 

NOSTA'LGIA  (i/do-Toj,  a return,  d\yos,  pain).  Home  sickness; 
a vehement  desire  to  return  to  one’s  country.  Nosiomania  is  the 
same  morbid  desire  aggravated  to  madness.  Nostrasia  is  a similar  term, 
derived  from  nostras,  of  our  country. 

NOS'TOSITE  (i/d(7xo9,  a return,  o-Ttos,  food).  Tlic  name  of  a 
parasite  which  has  reached  the  organ  in  wliich  it  is  destined  to  breed. 
See  Xenosite  and  Phagosite. 

NOSTRUM.  Literally,  otir  oivn;  a term  applied  to  patent  medi- 
cine, and  indicative  of  exclusiveness. 

NO'TOCHORD  (ywTos,  the  back,  y^oph],  a chord).  Chorda  voca- 
lis.  A term  applied  to  the  fibro-eellulo-gelatinous  column,  constituting 
the  central  basis  of  the  ncuroskeleton  in  the  embryo  of  ever)-  verte- 
brate animal.  See  Skeleton. 

NUCHA.  Cenix.  The  hind  part  or  nape  of  the  neck.  The  word 
7iucha  is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  signifies  medulla  sputalis,  and 
emphatically  its  origin  and  commencement,  to  which  part  of  the  organ 
the  term  is  applied,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  day. — Good. 

NUCLEATED  CELL  (nucleus,  a kernel).  A designation  of  the 
sac-like  body,  with  its  nucleus,  constituting  the  colourless  corpuscle  of 
the  blood. 

NUCLE'OLI  CELLjE  (nucleolus,  dim.  of  mtcleus,  a kernel).  A 
term  applied  to  the  small,  round  granules,  contained  within  the  nucleus 
of  the  cells  of  the  animal  tissues. 

NUCLE'OLO-NUCLEA''TED  CELL  (micleolus,  dim.  of  nucleus). 
A term  adopted  by  Mr.  Erasmus  AVilson  in  his  description  of  the 
“ cells  ” of  the  deep  stratum  of  the  epidemiis:  the  “nucleated  gi-anule” 
is  the  nucletts  of  the  cell ; the  “ aggregated  granule”  of  the  latter  is  the 
jiucleolus ; and  the  entire  body  is  a “ nucleolo-nucleated  cell.”  See 
Granule. 

NU'CLEUS.  The  kernel  of  a nut.  The  solid  centre  around  which 
the  particles  of  a crystal  are  aggi-egated.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
centre  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  to  the  pulp  of  the  teeth,  and 
to  the  small  rounded  mass  contained  within  the  cells  of  animal  tissues. 

1.  Nucleus  cicatricidcB.  A gi-anular  mass  situated  beneatli  the  ger- 
minal disk  in  the  hen’s  egg,  also  called  cuinidus  proligerus,  or  nucleus 
of  the  germinal  disk. 

2.  Nucleus  cinercus.  The  ashy  nucleus ; a designation  of  the  gray 
substance  of  the  corpora  restiformia. 

3.  Nucleus  caudatus  and  lenticidaris.  Two  large  nuclei  of  gra) 
substance,  contained  within  the  corpus  striatum.  To  these 
added  two  smaller  bodies,  called  nucleus  teniajvrmis  and  amygdala. 

4.  Nucleus  genninativus.  The  germinal  spot  found  in  the  gei- 
minal  vesicle  of  the  ovum.  It  is  synonymous  with  macula  ger- 
7ninutiva. 
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5.  N’ltclens  oUvcb.  The  gray  matter  of  the  corpus  o/imre,  also  called 
cm-ptis  dentatum.  AVith  this  is  associated  another  yellowish  substance, 
called  nucleus  olivce  accessories. 

6.  N’uclet/s,  in  plants.  A pulpy  conical  mass,  constituting  the  central 
part  of  the  ovulum,  or  of  a seed. 

7.  A^ucleus,  in  chemistry.  A body  that  has  a different,  generally  a 
stronger,  attraction  for  the  gas,  or  tlie  salt,  or  the  vapour  of  a solution, 
than  for  the  liquid  whicli  holds  it  in  solution.  Hence,  substances  are 
distinguished  as  nuclear  and  non-nuclear. 

NUCLEUS-THEORY.  A modification  of  the  Radical  or  Binary 
Theory  of  Berzelius.  It  is  explained  under  the  term  Radical, 
Compound. 

NU'CULA  (dim.  of^iux,  a nut).  A term  applied  by  Desvaux  to  a 
small,  hard,  seed-like  pericarp,  as  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  the  hazel,  &c.  It 
is  commonly  called  plans. 

NUCULA'NIUM.  A superior,  indohiscent,  fleshy  fruit,  containing 
two  or  more  cells,  and  several  seeds,  as  the  grape.  By  Dcsvau.x  it  was 
called  hacca ; from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  being  superior,  the 
bacca  being  an  inferior  fruit. 

NUMBER.  A term  applied  in  phrenology  to  a faculty  which  has 
been  described  under  (he  term  Calculation. 

NU'MMULAR  SPUTA  (yiummus,  money).  A term  applied  to  the 
sputa  in  phthisis,  when  they  are  flattened  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  like 
pieces  of  money,  or — as  the  patient  thinks — “ oysters.” 

NUMMULA'TION  (fnimrnus,  money).  A term  applied  by  Hr. 
Bakewcll  to  the  phenomenon  observed  in  the  aggregation  of  the  blood- 
corpusclcs,  like  roulcaeex  of  coin. 

NUT.  A dry,  bony,  indchiscent,  onc-ccllcd  fruit,  proceeding  from  a 
pistil  of  three  cells,  and  enclosed  in  a cupule,  as  the  hazel,  acorn,  &c. 
It  is  a sort  of  compound  achenium.  It  is  sometimes  tvinyed,  as  in  the 
elm,  the  sycamore  ; in  the  latter  it  is  called  samara. 

NUTATO'RPIS  CA'PITIS  (iiutarc,  to  nod).  The  nodders  of  the 
head  ; a designation  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles,  the  great  anterior 
muscles  of  connexion  between  the  thorax  and  the  head. 

NUTRI'TION  {nidrire,  to  nourish).  In  a.  general  sense,  this  term 
comprises  all  the  functions  which  concur  in  the  support  and  develop- 
I ment  of  an  organized  body.  Specially,  it  denotes  tlie  functions  iinme- 
l diately  necessary  to  life,  viz.  those  of  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the 
lunffs ; these  have  consequently  been  called  the  tripod  of  life. 

Nutrition,  abnormal.  A term  denoting  structural  change,  without 
change  in  the  minute  texture  of  the  parts  affected.  Abnormal 
nutrition,  when  excessive,  is  called  hypertrophy;  when  defective, 
I atrophy. 

' NUX.  A nut ; a term  applied  by  some  botanists  to  the  fruit  of  the 
^bomgo,  the  lithospermmn,  &c.  It  is  more  generally  called  acheenium. 

Aitx  Ixiccata.  A term  sometimes  applied  to  the  fruit  of  the  taxus, 
, &c.  Desvaux  calls  it  sphalerocarpum. 

NUX  MOSCHA'TA.  A'ux  myidstica.  The  nutmeg,  or  nut  of  the 
Myristica  fragruns,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  oleaginous  albumen  ; the 
; so-called  veins,  which  impart  the  “ ruminated  ” appearance,  are  pro- 
cesses of  the  endoplcura,  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  and  abound  in  oil. 
See  Arillode. 

' NUX  YO'MICA.  The  seed  of  Strycheios  A~ux  ’^omica,  or 
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Kooclila-trce  ; a Loganiaceous  plant,  growing  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
contains  two  alkaloids,  strychnia  and  brucia,  united  with  a peculiar 
acid.  See  Slrychnos. 

NYCTALO'PIA  (vdj,  i/u/ctos,  night,  the  eye).  Visits  noc- 
turnus.  Night-vision,  or  vulgarly  called  owl-sight:  an 

affection  of  the  sight,  in  which  the  patient  is  blind  in  the  day,  but  sees 
veiy  well  during  twilight.  It  is  sometimes  called  night-blindness  ; . 
hut  for  an  explanation  of  such  a contradiction,  the  reader  is  referred . 
to  the  term  hemeralopia.  The  following  distinction  is  given  by  Dr. 
Forbes : — 

1.  Nyctalopia.  Vision  lost  or  obscure  by  day,  comparatively  good  at 
night — night-sight,  day-blindness. 

2.  Hemeralopia.  Vision  lost  or  obscure  by  night,  good  or  compara- 
tively good  by  day — day-sight,  night-blindness,  hen-blindness. 

NYMPHiE  (Niijutpot,  Nymphs).  LaJtia  minora.  Two  semicircular: 
glandular  membranes,  situated  within  the  labia  majora  of  the  puden- 
dum ; so  called  because  they  direct  the  course  of  the  urine,  and  preside 
over  its  emission, — as  the  Nymphs  do  over  fountains. 

1.  Nympho-mania  {fxavia,  madness).  Lascivious  madness  in  females; 
in  males  it  is  the  satyriasis  furens  of  Cullen. 

2.  Nympho-tomia  (roph,  section).  The  operation  of  removing  the 
nympha;. 

NYSTA'GMUS  (vu<r-rayp6^,  from  i/i/crTa^o),  to  be  sleepy).  A 
term  applied  by  Plenck  to  denote  habitual  winking  of  the  eye.  It 
occurs  in  amaurosis,  as  an  involuntary  oscillation  of  the  eye-balls,  and 
is  an  epileptiform  affection  of  the  cerebellar  oculo-motorial  centres. 


OAK-BARK.  Quercus  cortex.  The  dried  bark  of  the  small  branches  • 
and  young  stems  of  Quercus  pedunculata.  Collected  in  spring,  from 
trees  growing  in  Britain. — Br.  Ph. 

OATS.  Semina  avencB  cruda.  The  grains  (caryopsides)  of  the’ 
Avena  sativa,  or  Common  Oat.  When  deprived  of  their  integuments, 
they  are  called  groats  or  grutum  ; and  these,  when  crushed,  are  termed 
Embden  groats.  By  grinding  the  oat,  a farina  is  obtained,  called  oat- 
meal ; and  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  this,  with  three  quarts  of  water  to  a 
quart,  water-gruel  is  prepared. 

OB.  A Latin  preposition,  remaining  unchanged,  in  composition, 
before  vowels  and  most  consonants.  Its  significations  are  various ; 
that  of  inversion  occurs  in  some  botanical  descriptions,  as  in  the  term 
o6-ovate,  inversely  ovate,  or  egg-shaped  with  the  narrow  end  down- 
ward ; oi-cordate,  inversely  heart-shaped,  with  the  attachment  by  the  ■ 
pointed  end;  o6 -conical,  or  conical  with  the  apex  downward.  From 
these  examples  it  is  evident  that  this  prefix  must  be  restricted  to  terms 
which  indicate  that  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  bodies  which  they 
designate  are  of  different  width. 

OBE'SITY  (o6es?is,  corpulent ; “pinguis,  quasi  o6  c(/c«rf«mfactus  )• 
Fatness,  corpulency' ; an  excessive  development  of  fat  in  the  body. 
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The  term  is  synonymous  with  pohjsarcia.  There  are  two  varieties  : 
— 

1.  General  ohesitp,  extending  over  the  body  and  limbs  : a kind  of 
dropsy  of  animal  oil,  instead  of  a dropsy  of  water. 

2.  Splanchnic  obesity,  confined  to  the  organs.  It  most  generally 
overloads  the  omentum,  and  gives  that  rotundity  to  the  abdomen  which 
is  vulgarly  called  pot-belly,  and  described,  in  the  person  of  Falstaff,  as 
“a  huge  hill  of  flesh,” — “a  globe  of  sinful  continents.” 

OBFUSCA'TION  (o6/«scare,  to  darken),  Offuscation.  A darken- 
ing or  obscuring,  as  of  the  cornea  in  caligo. 

OBLl'QUUS.  Oblique  or  slanting;  not  direct,  perpendicular,  or 
parallel. 

1.  Obliquus  auris.  A small  band  of  fibres  passing  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  convexity  of  the  concha  and  the  convexity  immediately 
above  it. 

2.  Obliquus  capitis  inferior  {mti]ox).  A small  muscle,  arising  from 
tbe  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and  inserted  into  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas. 

3.  Obliquus  capitis  superior  (minoi-).  A small  muscle  arising  from 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  inserted  into  the  occipital 
bone. 

4.  Obliquus  extermis  cMominis,  ilescendens.  The  external  flat  muscle 
of  the  abdomen,  named  from  the  obliquity  of  its  direction  and  the 
descending  course  of  its  fibres.  It  arises  from  the  eight  lowest  ribs, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  linca  alba  and  the  pubes.  It  is  also  called 
costo-abd  om  inal  is. 

5.  Obliquus  iniernus  abdominis,  asce?idens.  The  middle  flat  muscle 
of  tbe  abdomen,  situated  within  the  preceding  muscle,  arising  from 
Poupart’s  ligament,  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  fascia  lumborum, 
and  inserted  into  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  the  linca  alba,  and  the 
four  inferior  ribs.  It  is  also  called  ilio -abdominal is  and  obliquus 
minor. 

6.  Obliquus  oculi  inferior.  A muscle  whicb  arises  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  orbitar  process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  sclerotica.  It  is  also  called  brevissimus  oculi,  from  being  the 
shortest  muscle  of  the  eye.  This  and  the  following  muscle  are  said  to 
roll  the  eye,  and  have  hence  been  named  circumaycnies,  and,  from  the 
expression  they  impart,  amalorii. 

7.  Obliquus  oculi  supc7-ior.  A muscle  which  arises  from  the  optic 
foramen,  passes  through  the  ring  of  the  cartilaginous  pulley  which  is  in 
the  margin  of  the  socket,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotica.  It  is  also 
called  lo7iffissinius  oculi,  from  being  the  longest  muscle  of  the  eye  ; and 
trochlea7-is,  fiom  its  passing  through  the  trochlea  or  pulley. 

OBLITERA'TION  {ooliterare,  to  efface).  The  act  of  effacing. 
The  closure  of  a canal  or  cavity  of  the  body,  by  adhesion  of  its 
parictes  ; also  of  tbe  a7'teries,  from  any  cause  which  produces  for  a time 
an  arrest  of  the  circulation  througli  them.  Oblite7'aiio  va/-icu7/i  is 
obliteration  of  varicose  veins ; ohliteraiio  cirsoedes  is  obliteration  of 
varicocele. 

O'BSOI.ETE  (fibsolettis,  worn  out).  A term  applied  in  botany  to 
parts  which  are  so  small  as  to  be  indistinct,  appearing,  as  it  were,  to  be 
■ worn  ouf,  as  the  calyx  of  the  umbcllifcra!,  in  wnich  this  organ  is  reduced 
f to  an  indistinct  margin. 
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OBSTE'TRIC  (ohstetrix,  a midwife,  from  ohstare,  to  stand  before  or 
against).  Belonging  to  midwifery.  Pliny  uses  the  term  obstetricia,  sc. 
officia,  for  the  office  of  a midwife. 

OBSTIPATIO  {obstipare,  to  lean  to  one  side).  A form  of  costivc- 
ness,  in  which  the  faices,  when  discharged,  are  hard,  slender,  and  often 
scybalous  ; one  of  the  epischeses  of  Cullen. 

OBSTPPUS  (oi,  in  the  way  of,  stipes,  a stock,  trunk  of  a tree).  A 
Latin  adjective,  signifying  hent  or  inclined  to  one  side,  and  opposed  to 
rectus,  straight.  We  have  “cervix  rigida  et  obstipa,”  a neck  bent  or 
drawn  back,  said  of  the  stiff  neck  of  a proud  person  ; and  caput  obsti- 
pum,  a synonymous  term  for  torticollis  or  wry-neck. 

OBSTRUCTION  to  shut  up).  A teim  generally  applied 

to  any  cause  which  prevents  the  due  action  of  the  bowels. 

O'BSTRUENTS  (obstruei-e,  to  shut  up).  Medicines  which  close 
the  orifices  of  vessels,  or  the  natural  passages  of  the  body. 

OBTU'NDENTS  {pbtundere,  to  make  blunt).  Substances  which 
sheathe,  or  blunt,  irritation  ; a term  applied  by  the  humoral  pathologists 
to  remedies  which  are  supposed  to  soften  the  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
The  term  generally  used  is  demulcents. 

OBTURA'TIO  (fibturare,  to  stop  up).  The  operation  of  plugging, 
as  of  the  nostrils,  the  vagina,  the  rectum. 

OBTURA'TOR  {obturare,  to  stop  up).  The  name  of  two  muscles 
of  the  gluteal  region,  of  a nerve,  of  a foramen,  and  of  a rare  form  of 
hernia  (page  287). 

1.  Obturator  externus,  arising  from  the  obturator  foramen,  &c.,  and 
inserted  into  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major.  It  is  sometimes  called 
rotator  femoris  extrorsum. 

2.  Obturator  interims,  arising  and  inserted  as  the  externus,  and  for- 
merly called  marsupialis,  or  bursalis.  This  and  the  preceding  muscle 
move  the  thigh  backwards,  and  roll  it  upon  its  axis. 

3.  Obturator- nerve.  A nerve  formed  by  a branch  from  the  third, 
and  another  from  the  fourth  lumbar  nerve,  and  distributed  to  the 
obturator  externus  and  adductor-muscles  of  the  thigh,  &c. 

4.  Obturator-foramen.  Another  name  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  a 
large  oval  interval  between  the  ischium  and  the  pubes. 

OBTURA'TOR,  in  SURGERY  (obturare,  to  stop  up).  A plug  of 
gold  or  caoutchouc,  for  closing  an  aperture. 

O'BVOLUTE  [obvolutus,  wrapped  over).  A term  applied  to  a form 
of  vernation  or  ajstivation,  in  which  the  margins  of  one  leaf  alternately 
overlap  those  of  the  leaf  which  is  opposite  to  it. 

OCCHIO'MBRA  (ocelli,  the  eyes,  ombra,  shade).  An  Italian  term 
for  a transparent  eye-shade,  for  e.xcluding  wind  and  dust,  modifying  the 
light,  and  keeping  the  eye  cool. 

OCCIPIT A'LIS  MA'J OR.  The  internal  branch  of  the  posterior 
cord  of  the  second  cervical  nerve.  It  communicates  with  the 
Occipitalis  Minor,  a superficial  ascending  branch  of  the  cervical 
plexus. 

OCCI'PITO-FRONTA'LIS.  The  name  of  a muscle  which  arises 
from  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  passes  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  cranium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
and  tbe  skin  under  tlie  eye-brows.  The  anterior  portion  is  called 
frontalis,  the  posterior  occipitalis.  A slip,  sometimes  called  pgra- 
midalis  nasi,  goes  down  over  the  nasal  bones,  and  is  fixed  by  its  base 
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to  the  compressor  nasi.  The  entire  muscle  has  been  also  termed 
cpicranius,  hiventer,  or  digasirictis  capitis,  &c.  It  raises  the  eye-brow, 
wrinkles  the  forehead,  &c. 

O'CCirVT  (ob  caput).  The  baek  part  of  the  head;  the  part  o/)po- 
^ite  to  the  front  or  sineijmt. 

Os  occipitis.  The  occipital  bone,  situated  at  the  posterior,  middle, 
and  inferior  part  of  the  skull.  It  W’as  termed  by  Soemmering  pars 
occipitalis  ossis  splieno-occipitalis,  because  he  considered  tlie  sphenoid 
and  occipital  as  but  one  bone,  they  being  never  found  separate  in  the 
adult. 

OCCLU'SIO  {occludere,  to  close  up).  Total  or  partial  closure  of  a 
vessel,  cavity,  or  hollow  organ.  Occlusion  of  arteries  occurs  from  com- 
pression, or  impaction  of  coagula.  Sec  Impaciio. 

1.  Occlusio  pupillcB  lympladica.  Closure  of  the  pupil  by  an  adven- 
titious membrane. 

2.  Occlusio  pupillcB  cum  synechia  posteriori.  Closure  of  the  pupil, 
with  adhesion  of  its  margin  to  an  opaque  capsule,  the  lens  being  at 
the  same  time  generally,  if  not  always,  opaque;  a consequence  of 
iritis. 

OCCLU'SION  {occlusio,  a shutting  up).  A term  introduced  to 
express  a property  possessed  by  certain  metals  of  absorbing  gases.  Sec 
riydrogenium. 

OCCULT  {occuUus).  Hidden,  as  applied  to  diseases,  the  causes 
and  treatment  of  which  arc  not  understood  ; or  to  (jualilies  of  bodies, 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  e.xplanation. 

OCIILE'SIS  (o^kiicrir,  disturbance,  from  to  disturb  by  a 

mob,  from  dx-^os,  a mob).  A morbid  condition  induced  by  the  crowd- 
ing together  of  sick  persons  under  one  roof. 

OCHRE  ((o'xp«,  a yellow-coloured  earth,  our  yellow-ochre).  An 
argillaceous  earth,  impregnated  with  iron  of  a red  ox  yellow  colour. 

O'CREA  (ocrea,  a greavc  or  legging — “ quod  opponebatur  oh  crus  ”). 
A membranous  tube  sheathing  the  stem  of  rhubarb  and  other  plants, 
and  consisting  of  two  stipules  cohering  by  their  margins. 

OCTA'NA  {octo,  eight;  sub./eim).  An  erratic  intermitting  fever, 
which  returns  every  eighth  day. 

OCTA'NDRIA'  (oKTw,  eight,  (iui'ip,  a male).  The  eighth  class  of 
'I  plants  in  the  Liunajan  system,  characterized  by  their  flowers  having 
L eight  stamens. 

Ocio-yynia  (yuvt'i,  a female).  The  name  given  by  LinnaMis  to  those 
' orders  of  plants  which  have  eight  pistils  in  their  flowers. 

O'CTYLIC  ALCOHOL  (6ktu),  eight).  Another  name  for  ca- 
l prylic  alcohol,  from  its  being  the  eighth  in  the  series  of  homologous 
( alcohols. 

I O'CULAR  spectra.  Phaidasinata.  Imaginarv  objects  floating 
I before  the  eyes,  and  assuming  the  form  of  muscce  volitanies,  net-work, 
t motes,  sparks,  iridescent  appearance,  wavy  glimmering,  figures  with 
1 fortification  outline,  &c. 

1 O'CULUS.  The  eye.  Oculus  hovinus,  or  hydrophthalmus,  or  ox- 
i eye,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  eye  caused  by  disease.  Oculus  leporinus, 
or  lagophthalmus,  or  hare-eye,  is  an  inability  to  close  the  eye-lids. 

-OD.  A suffix  proposed  by  Rcichcnbach  for  the  peculiar  force  or 
' influence  produced  on  tbc  nervous  system  bv  all  magnetic  agents, 
and,  according  as  it  is  found  in  crystals,  mapiets,  the  living  bodv’ 
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hoit,  I g’.t,  &c.,  he  terms  it  cvystaUod,maynelod,  Uod,  ihermod,'pltolod, 
&c. 

ODAXE'SMUS  (oonfij(T/jot,  i.  q.  ohaynod).  This  term  denotes  itcli- 
ing  or  irritation,  generally  applied,  in  medicine,  to  that  of  the  gums, 
indicating  the  period  of  teething.  The  adverb  dodg,  Lat.  mordicus, 
means,  by  biting  rvith  the  teeth. 

-ODES  (-tidijs,  a Greek  termination  of  words  denoting  fulness).  A 
termination  of  several  words  implying  a fulness  of  something  expressed 
in  the  former  part  of  the  words,  as  in  ha:mat-orfcs,  full  of  blood  ; 
phlegmon-o(/es,  phlegmon-o!/s.  The  tennination  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  -aides,  which  itself,  as  so  divided  from  the  former  part 
of  the  words  in  which  it  occurs,  leads  to  a wrong  impression.  See 
-Ides. 

-Ode  and  -Ic.  Terminations  employed  by  Marshall  Hall  to  distin- 
guish “ two  conditions — one  of  eoccitahility,  the  othev  of  actual  excitement, 
according  as  excitation  is  averted  or  admitted.  The  frog,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strychnine,  if  une.xcited,  is  still  tetanorfe  ; excited,  it  becomes 
tetanic.  The  patient  affected  with  hydrophobia  is  hydrophoboc/e;  is  he 
necessarily  hydrophobic  ? The  former  state  admits  of  recovery  ; the 
latter  soon  destroys.”  See  Spasmatod£  and  Spasmodic. 

ODORAME'NTA  (odor,  odour).  Odoraments ; substances  em- 
ployed in  medicine  on  account  of  their  odour,  as  sachet,  or  sweet-bag, 
pot-pourri,  or  scent-jar,  &c. 

ODORA'TUS  (odorari,  to  smell  at).  The  act  of  smelling,  smell; 
the  sense  of  smell.  Odoratus perdiius  velperversus  is  loss  or  perversion 
of  the  sense  of  smell. 

ODO'RINE  (odor,  an  odour).  Another  name  fox  picoline,  a volatile 
oily  base  found  in  coal-tar.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a product  of 
the  redistillation  of  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  bone. 

ODOUS  (ddoils,  ddo'iiTos).  Dens.  The  Greek  term  for  a tooth. 

].  Odont-agra  (dypa,  a seizure).  Gout  of  the  teeth;  pain  of  the 
teeth,  as  a sequela  of  gout  or  rheumatism. 

2.  Odo/d-algia  (aXyos,  pain).  Tooth-ache  ; pain  of  the  teeth.  Re- 
medies for  the  tooth-ache  arc  called  odontalgics ; but  as  means 

literally  tooth-ache,  the  remedy,  if  any,  should  be  called  a7if-odont- 
algic. 

3.  Odontiasis  (o&ovriam,  to  cut  teeth,  to  suffer  therefrom).  Den- 
tition, or  the  cutting  of  teeth.  Odontogeny  is  a term  employed  to 
denote  the  generation  or  mode  of  development  of  the  teeth. 

4.  Odonto-ides  (oSovroitSns,  sc.  airotpva-is).  The  tooth-shaped  off- 
shoot, processus  dentatus,  or  process  of  the  dentata  or  second  cervical 
vertebra. 

5.  Odonto-hlasts  (fiXoardutj),  to  bud).  A technical  term  applied  to 
certain  processes  which  occupy  the  minute  tubes  of  the  dentine  of 
teeth,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  dentine  as  the  mollusc  forms  its  shell. 

C.  Odonto-logy  (Xoyos,  an  .account).  The  science  of  the  teeth  ; 
an  account  of  the  structure  .and  development  of  the  teeth. 

O'DYL.  A so-called  new  “imponderable  or  influence,”  said  to  be 
developed  by  magnets,  crystals,  the  human  body,  heat,  electricity, 
chemical  action,  and  the  whole  material  universe.  The  odylie force  is 
said  to  give  rise  to  luminous  phenomena,  visible  to  certain  sensitive 
persons  only.  See  -Od. 

ODYNE',  -ODY'NIA  (oSuvv,  pain).  A termination  denoting 
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pain,  as  in  ga^tT-odynia,  pain  of  the  stomach,  &c.  The  termination 
-alyia  (a\yov,  pain)  is  synonymous  : gasir-algia  means  pain  of  the 
stomach. 

CE'DEMA  (oiSnga,  from  olSiw,  to  swell).  Literally,  a swelling  of 
any  kind  ; but  now  confined  to  a swelling  of  a dropsical  nature,  situated 
in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  commonly  called  watery  swell- 
ing or  puffing.  The  affection,  when  extensive,  and  accompanied  with 
a general  dropsical  tendency,  is  termed  anasarca.  By  cedema  gloilidis, 
or  oedema  of  the  glottis,  is  denoted  an  affection  otherwise  called  hydrops 
glottidis  and  oidcmatous  or  submucous  laryngitis. 

(ENA'NTHIC  ACID  (oTi/oy,  wine,  avfiot,  a flower).  This  acid,  in 
combination  with  oxide  of  ethyl  forming  oenanthic  ether,  i^s  found  in 
grape  wine,  to  which  it  gives  its  characteristic  odour.  CEnanlhol,  or 
oenanthylic  aldehyd,  is  found  in  the  products  of  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  castor  oil. 

CESO'PHAGUS  (o!a-orf>dyos,  from  olw,  ota-w,  to  carry,  (payo),  to 
eat).  The  carrier  of  food  ; tlie  gullet ; a inusculo-inembraiious  canal, 
extending  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  to  the  superior  orifice  of 
the  stomach. 

1.  CEsnphageal  cords.  Two  elongated  cords,  formed  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves,  which  descend  along  the  oesophagus. 

2.  Q^isophagcal  glands.  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  mucous 
follicles  of  the  oesophagus. 

3.  CEsopliagism.  A nervous  affection  of  the  oesophagus,  resembling 
that  occasioned  by  spasmodic  shdclure  of  the  organ,  and  characterized 
by  the  patient’s  delusion  of  some  hard  substance’s  sticking  in  the 
gullet. 

4.  QSsophagitis.  Angina  oesophagea  ; dysphagia  infiammatoria  ; in- 
flammatio  gula).  Inflammation  of  the  oesophagus. 

5.  (Esophago-tomy  (to/u?;,  section).  The  operation  of  cutting  into 
the  oesoph.agus,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  any  foreign  body. 

OESTRUS  (oltrxpos).  The  Breeze,  or  Gad-fly;  a variety  of  ascaris, 
the  larva;  of  which,  called  hots,  are  found  convoluted  in  the  mucus  and 
fa:ces  of  man,  but  more  generally  in  those  of  the  horse. 

OFFICIAL  and  OFFICINAL.  These  terms  arc  used  in  phar- 
macy, sometimes  confusedly.  1.  Official  (derived  from  officiuin,  con- 
tracted from  opificium,  a working  or  work)  denotes,  with  reference  to 
title  or  mode  of  preparation,  whatever  emanates  from  a legally  consti- 
tuted and  recognized  authority.  2.  Officinal  (dei-ivcd  from  officina, 
contracted  from  opijicina,  a workshop)  denotes  whatever  is  prepared 
according  to  the  private  judgment  of  a manufacturer  and  issued  under 
the  auction  of  his  officina  or  workshop.  For  years  INIr.  Sehaet’s  liquor 
bismuthi  was  an  offichial  remedy,  since  the  production  of  the  British 
TPharmacopoeia  it  has  become  official. 

OFFSET.  Propagtdum.  A short  branch  of  certain  herbaceous 
Kplants,  which  is  terminated  by  a tuft  of  leaves,  and  is  capable  of  taking 
»root  when  separated  from  the  parent-plant,  as  in  House-leek.  It  differa 
f from  the  runner  in  not  branching  again. 

OHM’S  LAW.  A law  for  estimating  the  value  of  .any  arrangement 
Pt'or  the  generation  of  an  electric  current.  It  states  that  the  strength  of  the 
W'ltrrent  is  directly  proportional  to  the  whole  electromotive  force  in  ojiera- 
Qion,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  in  the  circuit. 
OI'DIUM  ABORTIFA'CIENS  (d.oV,  an  egg,  Hdov,  likeness).  A 
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muceciinous  fungus,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  ergoi-mould.  This 
substance  has  recently  been  referred  to  the  genus  hymcnulu  and  species 


Oidium  albicans,  or  Oidiuni  lactis  of  Fresenius.  Thrush-fungus ; a 
fungus  of  which  the  filaments  and  spores  are  said  to  be  found  In  the 
mcmbi'anous  secretion  of  aphthcB,  and  on  certain  mucous  and  cutaneous 
surfaces.  Jt  is  always  present  in  lactic  acid,  and  is  said  by  Hallier  to 
be  i c ij-  ’ lucum. 


unctuous  liquors,  which  give  a greasy  stain  to  paper.  These  have  been 
divided  into  the  fixed  oils  and  the  volatile  oils. 

1.  Fixed  Oils.  These  are  comparatively  fixed  in  the  fire,  and  give  a 

permanently  greasy  stain  to  paper.  The  term  philosopher's  oil  was 
formerly  given  to  them  when  acrid  and  empyreumatic ; and  oU  of  brick, 
from  their  being  sometimes  obtained  in  this  state,  by  steeping  hot  brick 
in  oil, and  submitting  it  to  distillation.  They  are  vegetable  or  animal 

1.  Vegetable  Oils ; obtained  from  vegetables  by  expression,  with  or 
without  heat : in  the  latter  case  they  are  termed  cold-drawn. 
Some  of  them  lose  their  limpidity  on  e.xposure  to  the  air,  and  are 
hence  called  drying  oils. 

2.  Animal  Oils;  obtained  from  animals,  by  boiling,  and  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  boiled  oils.  They  are  solid  or  fluid. 

2.  Volatile  Oils.  These  are  so  called  from  their  evaporating,  or 
flying  off,  when  e.xposed  to  the  air ; tliey  are  also  called  essential,  from 
their  constituting  the  chief  ingredient,  or  essence,  of  the  vegetable  from 
which  they  are  obtained  ; the  other  parts  being  considered  as  a useless 
caput  moriuum. 

OIL-NUTS.  The  fruits  of  Calophyllum  inophyllum,  imported  from 
the  Mauritius.  They  consist  of  the  hard  woody  endocarps. 

OIL  OF  SPIKENARD.  Grass-oil  of  Namur;  a volatile  oil, 
yielded  by  the  Andropogon  calamus  aromaticus.  It  is  not  the  spike- 
nard of  the  Ancients,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Nardostachys  Jatamansi._ 
The  name  oil  of  spikenard  is,  therefore,  incorrect. 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL.  An  old  name  of  the  Nordhausen  or  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  derived  from  its  being  prepared  from  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
green  vitriol.  See  Vitriol. 

OIL  OF  WINE.  Heavy  oil  of  wine,  or  etherole,  is  a fragi’ant  liquid 
produced  in  the  preparation  of  ether  and  of  olefiant  gas.  From  this, 
when  decomposed  by  potash,  light  oil  of  wine  rises,  containing  hydro- 
carbons of  the  olefiant  gas  scries. 

OINOMA'NIA  (oTi/os,  wine,  gavia,  madness).  A variety  of  acute 
alcoholism,  occurring  in  great  measure  from  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  but  being,  in  truth,  rather  a variety  of  constitutional  insanity 
than  of  alcoholic  disease. 

-OLE.  A termination  applied,  in  chemical  nomenclature,  to  certain 
neutral  carbo-hydrogens,  as  benzoZc,  ocnantho/c,  &c. 

OLEA  EUROP.ffiA.  The  European  Olive,  the  products  of  which 
are  a resiniform  exudation,  called  lecca-guni ; and  a drupaceous  fruit, 
which  in  the  unripe  state  constitutes  the  olive  of  commerce,  and  in  the 
ripe  state  yields  olive-oil. 


OLE'C’RANON  the  ulna,  upavov,  the  head).  The  largo 

apophysis,  constituting  the  elbow,  or  head  of  the  ulna. 

OLEFI'ANT  GAS  {oleum,  oil,  fleri,  to  become).  A hydrocarbon 


The  designation  of  a number  of 
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found  among  tlie  products  of  the  action  of  heat  upon  coal  and  other 
substances  rich  in  carbon.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  property  of 
forming  an  oily  liquid  with  chlorine  and  bromine.  It  is  knomi  also  as 
ethylene^  bicarburetled  hydrogen,  and  heavy  carburelted  hydrogen. 

O'LEIC  ACID  (oleum,  oil).  An  acid  forming  the  essential  part  of 
all  drying  oils,  and  the  fluid  part  of  nearly  all  fats.  Commercial  oleic 
acid  is  a residuary  product  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles,  and  is 
commonly  called  “red  oil.”  See  Stearic  Acid. 

Olein  ov  clam.  One  of  the  two  oils,  of  different  degrees  of  fusibility, 
found  in  expressed  oils  and  fats.  The  less  fusible  is  stearin  ; the  more 
fusible,  elain,  subsequently  called  olein. 

O'LEO-PHO'SPHORIC  ACID.  An  oily  matter,  contained  in  the 
human  brain,  chiefly  in  combination  with  soda.  It  is  said  to  be  also 
present  in  the  yolk  of  egg. 

OLEORESI'NA.  Preparations  consisting  of  oils,  either  fixed  or 
volatile,  holding  resin  and  sometimes  other  active  matter  in  solution. 

OLEO-RESINS.  Native  compounds  of  volatile  oil  and  resin,  the 
proper  juices  of  coniferous  and  other  plants. 

OLEO-RICINIC  ACID.  An  acid  procured  by  distillation  from 
castor-oil,  together  with  the  ricinic  and  stcaro-ricinic  acids. 

OLEOSA'CCHARUM  (oleum,  oil,  saccharum,  sugar).  The  name 
given  to  a mixture  of  oil  and  sugar  incorporated  with  each  other,  to 
render  the  oil  more  easily  diffusible  in  watery  liquors. 

O'LERA.  Plural  of  olus,  a pot-herb.  A class  of  alliaceous  and 
eruciferous  plants,  yielding  the  allyle-oils,  and  constituting  the 
“ officinal  volatile  pungent  stimuli  ” of  Dr.  Dunc.an. 

O'LEUM  (olea,  the  olive).  Oil ; an  unctuous  liquid,  animal  or 
vegetable.  See  Oil. 

S 1.  Oleum  animale.  Animal  oil;  an  eninyrcumatic  oil,  obtained  by 

[distillation  from  animal  substances,  and  called  Dippel's  oil. 

2.  Oleum  oelhereum.  ^Ethereal  oil,  ox  oil  ofivine,  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  spirit  of  a;ther. 

3.  Oleum  sulphuraium.  Sulphuretted  oil,  formerly  termed  simple 
balsam  of  sulphur. 

J 4.  Oleum  e vitellis.  Oil  of  eggs  ; obtained  by  boiling  the  yolks,  and 
I then  submitting  them  to  pressure  ; fifty  eggs  yield  about  5oz.  of  oil.  It 
is  used  on  the  continent  for  killing  mercury. 

5.  Oleum  vivum.  A name  given  by  some  Latin  writers  to  bitumen, 

' when  in  a fluid  state.  See  Bitumen. 

6.  Oleum  bubulum.  Neat’s-foot  oil. 

OLFA'CTORY  (olfacere,  to  smell).  Belonging  to  the  smell ; the 
name  of  the  first  pair  of  ccrebnal  nerves;  these  arc  pale  flat  fibres,  with- 
out any  distinction  into  axis,  cylinder,  and  contents,  but  with  nuclei 
set  at  intervals  along  their  length. 

OLFA'CTUS  (olfacere,  to  smell).  The  sense  of  smell,  or  the  art  of 
smelling  ; and,  by  metonymy,  the  olfactory  organ. 

OLTBANUM.  A gum-resin,  the  produce  of  the  Dosivellia  serrala. 
It  h.as  been  supposed  to  be  the  thus,  or  frankincense,  of  the  Ancients. 

O'LIGO-  (6\'tyos,  little,  few).  A term  used  in  Greek  compounds, 
to  denote  that  the  number  of  anything  is  small,  not  indefinite.  It  is 
contrasted  by  the  prefix  poly-  (troXus,  many),  signifying  that  the 
1 number  is  largo  and  not  definite;  thus  we  have  o%o-spermous  and 
\ po/^-spermous  fruits. 
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Oligo-luBnua  (al^a,  blood).  Poverty,  thinness,  or  deficiency  of  the 
blood,  also  called  spanajmia.  Oliy-uria  (oirptto,  to  make  water)  is  de- 
ficiency of  the  urinary  secretion. 

OLIVA'RIS  {oliva,  an  olive).  Resembling  an  olive;  hence,  the 
term  corpora  plivaria  denotes,  two  olive-shaped  eminences  of  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

OLIVE-Olli.  Olives  oleum.  The  oil  e.vpressed  from  the  ripe  fruit 
of  the  Olea  Eurojxsa,  or  European  Olive.  This  oil,  when  purified  and 
rendered  limpid,  is  called  by  watch-makers,  old  oil. 

OLOPHLY'CTIS  {6\o<P\oktU,  an  entire  or  pimple). 

The  name  given  by  Alibert  to  the  small  bulla  of  herpes. 

OME'NTUM  (contr.  of  opimentum,  from  opimus,  plump).  Epi- 
ploon. The  caul  or  epiploon ; a fold  or  reflexion  of  the  peritoneum. 
There  are  four  separate  omenta,  viz. — 1.  the  yastro-hepatic,  or  smaller 
omentum,  surrounding  the  liver,  and  passing  to  the  stomach  ; 2.  the 
yastro-colic,  or  yreat  omentum,  surrounding  the  stomach,  and  return- 
ing to  the  transverse  colon  ; 3.  the  colic  omentum,  surrounding  the 
transverse  colon,  and  passing  backward  to  the  vertebral  column ; 
and  4.  the  yastro-splenic  omentum,  connecting  the  spleen  with  the 
stomach. 

OMO-  (wyos,  the  shoulder  with  the  upper  arm  ; Lat.  humerus). 
Words  compounded  with  this  term  belong  to  muscles  attached  to  the 
scapula ; thus  omo-hyo'ideus  is  the  name  of  a muscle  which  arises  from 
the  shoulder,  and  is  inserted  into  the  os  hyoides.  It  depresses  that 
bone  and  the  lower  jaw. 

1.  (dypa,  a seizure).  Gout  of  the  shoulder;  pain  of  the 
shoulder.  See  Ayra. 

2.  Omo-plata  (<b^iOTr\dTi),  the  shoulder-blade;  senjoaZa,  Lat.).  A 
name  of  the  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade. 

O'MPHALOCELE  {oytpaXoi,  umbilicus,  a tumor).  A 

rupture  or  hernia  at  the  umbilicus. 

OMPHALO'DIUM  [oyepaXos,  the  umbilicus).  A term  applied  by 
Turpin  to  the  centre  of  the  hilum  of  the  seed,  through  which  the 
nutrient  vessels  pass  to  the  embryo. 

OMPHALO-MESENTERIC  {6y<paX6r,  the  umbilicus).  The 
name  of  the  vessels  which,  at  an  early  period  of  uterine  life,  are  seen 
to  pass  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  mesentery.  They  are  the  first 
developed  vessels  of  the  germ. 

OMPHALO-TO'MIA  {dyepaXos,  the  umbilicus,  'royv,  section). 
The  separation  of  the  umbilical  cord  or  navel-string. 

ONEIRODY'NIA  (di/£<poc,  a dream,  dSuuy,  pain).  Disturbed 
imagination  during  sleep,  comprehending  niyht-mare  and  somnam- 
bulism. 

ONKO'TOMY  (dyKos,  a tumor,  Ttyviiv,  to  cut).  The  opening  of 
.an  abscess  with  a cutting  instrument,  or  the  removal  of  a tumor.— 
Dunylison. 

ONY'CHIA  (oeuf,  the  nail).  Inflammation  of  the  matri.x  of  the 
nail,  sometimes  extending  to  the  immediately  surrounding  soft  parts. 
Onychia  maliyna  is  a severe  form  of  the  disease,  beginning  in  the 
follicle  of  the  mail,  and  sometimes  aflTecting  the  periosteum  .and  bone. 

ONYCIIO-MYCO'SIS  (oi/u^,  oyux°'>  a a fungus). 

Onychia  parasitica.  A parasitic  disease  of  the  nail.  The  fungus  has 
been  described  as  tricophyton,  mucor,  mucedo,  &c.  See  Onychia. 
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ONYX  (oKu^,  tlic  nail).  Unguis;  keratitis  suppurans.  A small 
collection  of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humor,  so 
named  from  its  being  shaped  like  a nail.  Some  denote,  by  this  term, 
a small  abscess  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  resembling  the  white 
mark  at  ttie  root  of  the  nail.  See  Hypopguin. 

ONY'XIS  (ovi/J,  the  nail).  Aduncitas  uiiguium.  The  growing  of 
the  nail ; pressure  of  the  margin  of  the  nail  into  the  flesh. 

OOPHORl'TIS  (loixpopns,  egg-bearing,  and  -itis,  denoting  inflam- 
mation). Inflammation  of  the  ovarium. 

OPA'CITY  (ppacitas,  impermeability  to  light,  from  opaciis,  opaque). 
Popularly,  film.  Any  change  which  affects  the  transparency  of  the 
1 cornea,  from  a slight  film  to  an  intense  whiteness,  like  that  of  mar- 
ble or  chalk.  Opacities  are  distinguished  into  leucoma  or  albugo,  the 
denser  form  ; nehida,  or  haziness,  the  slighter  form  ; and  macula,  a 
small  patch  or  speck. 

OPEN  iESTlVATION.  A plan  of  atslivation  in  which  the 
pieces  grow  quite  apart,  neither  overlapping  nor  touching,  as  in  the 
petals  of  mignonette. 

OPERA'TION.  Any  exercise  of  the  surgical  art  perfonned  by  the 
hand,  or  by  the  assistance  of  instruments.  It  is  termed  simple,  when 
one  kind  of  operation  only  is  required,  as  incision,  &c. ; complicated, 
when  it  consists  of  more  than  one  kind,  as  in  the  operation  for  cataract, 
requiring  incision,  extraction,  &c. 

OPE'RCULUM,  in  BOTANY  (operire,  to  shut  up).  A cover  or 
lid  ; a term  applied  to  the  lid-like  extremity  of  the  pitcher-like  leaf  of 
Nepenthes  and  Sarraeenia;  also  to  the  lid  which  closes  the  sporan- 
gium of  mosses,  the  calyx  of  Eucalyptus,  &c. 

O'PHIASIS  {oipiacis,  a bald  place  on  the  head,  of  serpentine  or 
winding  form).  A term  applied  by  Celsus  to  a variety  of  Area,  which 
spreads  in  a seipentine  form  round  both  sides  of  the  head  from  the 
occiput ; a variety  of  alopekia  areata. 

OPIIIO'STOMA  (ofpiv,  a serpent,  aropa,  a mouth).  A genus  of 
intestinal  worms,  having  their  mouths  furnished  with  two  lips;  one 
species  has  been  found  in  the  human  subject. 

OPHTHA'EMI  A (6<j)da\pia,  a disease  of  the  eyes  accompanied  bv 
the  discharge  of  humors  ; Lat.  lippitudo).  A general  term  for  inflam- 
; mation  of  the  eye-ball,  but  popularly,  though  incoiTectly,  applied  to 
: inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  conjunctivitis. 

OPHTIIA'LMIA  TARSI.  Blepharophthalmia.  Inflammation  of 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and  edge  of  the  eye-lids.  When  attended 
1 with  much  irritation,  it  is  sometimes  termed  tinea  ciliaris,  or  tinea 
palpebrarum,  or  psorophthalmia. 

!0PIITIIALM-01)\^N1A  (o<^0aXjudv,  the  eye,  oSuvii,  pain).  Pain 
of  the  eye,  producing  a sensation  as  if  the  ball  were  forcibly  com- 
pressed. Neuralgia  of  the  orbit. 

OPTHALMO  LOGY  (6<pda\p6^,  the  eye,  Xo'yoc,  description). 
I*  A description  of  the  eye;  a description  of  the  diseases  of  the  eve  and 
i its  appendages.  Ophthalmography  (ypd(pw,  to  delineate)  is  an  'anato- 
I mical  description  of  the  eye. 

t OPIITIIALMO'XIETER  (6(t>da\p6s,  the  eye,  piTpov,  a measure) 
i An  instrument  for  measuring  the  capacity  of  the  anteiior  and  the 
ij  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

1 OPUTH.VLMO-PLE'GI  A {d<l,Qa\p6s,  the  eyejirXiiao-w,  to  strike). 
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Paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  tlie  muscles  of  the  eye  ; a local  complication 
of  amaurosis. 

OPHTHALMO-PTO'SIS_(d<;|)0aXyuos,  the  eye,  tttujo-is,  prolapsus). 
Prolapsus  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  This  term  is  applied  by  Beer,  when 

• • f the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the 


An  instrument  for  viewing  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

OPIANE.  Narcotin.  A substance  procured  from  opium,  and 
named  salt  o/Derosne  from  its  discoverer.  Opianyl  is  a substance 
identical  with  meconin,  which  exists  naturally  in  opium. 

O'PIATE  (ppialum,  sc.  medicamenUim).  An  anodyne  ; a medicine 
which  acts  like  opium  in  producing  sleep,  &c. 

OPIO'PHAGISM  (piriov,  opium,  <payiTv,  to  eat).  Opium-eating; 
the  psychology  of  opium-eating. 

OPISTHO'TONOS  {cnria^iv,  backwards,  TtiVoi,  to  bond).  Teta- 
nus of  the  extensor  muscles,  the  body  being  rigidly  bent  backwards,  so 
as  to  form  a complete  arch.  (The  substantive  term  is  oiriaQoTovia,  or 
tetanic  recurvation,  Pliny’s  dolor  infiexibilis ; opposed  iokixirpoadorovia, 
or  tetanic  procurvation.)  See  Emprostliotonos. 

OPIUM.  The  juice,  inspissated  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  ob- 
tained by  incision  from  the  unripe  capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum,  or 
AXTiite  Poppy,  gi-own  in  Asia  Minor.  The  term  opium  is  probably  de- 
rived from  afioun,  the  name  given  to  the  dried  juice  in  the  East.  By 
some  writers  it  is  referred  to  the  Greek  ottos,  juice. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM.  Balsam  of  Mecca;  the  most  valued  of  all 
the  balsams,  yielded  by  Protium  Gileadense. 

OPOCA'LPASUM.  A gum  yielded  \>y  Acacia  gummif era,  edWei 
also  Inga  sassa.  It  is  the  so-called  myrrh  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  probably 
a variety  of  the  gum  of  Bassora  or  Bagdad. 

OPODE'LDOC.  A solution  of  soap  in  alcohol,  with  the  addition 
of  camphor  and  volatile  oils.  The  term  was  introduced  by  Paracelsus, 
but  the  meaning  is,  like  that  of  many  of  his  terms,  quite  obscure. 

OPO'PANAX.  A fetid  gum-resin,  formed  of  the  milky  juice 
which  exudes  from  the  wounded  stalk  or  root  of  the  Opopanax  cliiro- 
num,  a plant  of  the  order  Umbellifera!.  It  occurs  in  tears,  or  in 
masses  called  placentce. 

OPPILA'TION  (oppilare,  to  close  up).  Obstruction;  the  closing 
of  a cavity  by  adhesion  of  its  parietes.  The  term  oppilatives  h.as  been 
applied  to  remedies  which  close  the  pores. 

OPPO'NENS  PO'LLICIS.  A muscle  which  arises  from  the  annu- 
lar ligament  of  the  WTist,  &c.,  and  is  inserted  into  the  thumb.  It  brings 
the  thumb  inwards,  so  as  to  oppose  the  fingers. 

Opponens  minimi  digiti.  A muscle  which  moves  the  fifth  metacarpal 
bone  forwards  and  outwards,  and  thus  increases  the  concavity  of  tlie 
palm  of  the  hand.  ' 

-OPS,  -OPSIA,  -OPIA,  -OPTIC  (diip,  the  eye,  odris,  the  act  of 
seeing,  otctiko's,  belonging  to  the  sight;  from  o-moixai,  to  see).  These 
suffixes  relate  to  the  eye  and  vision,  as  in  anchil-ops,  phot-ops/a,  my- 
opia,  &c.  , 

OPTIC  {o-n-Topai,  to  see).  Belonging  to  the  sight ; a term  appbcH 
to  the  second  pair  of  nerves,  to  two  thalami  of  the  brain,  &c.  Inc 
optic  disc  is  the  termination  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  it  enters  the  sclerotica. 


os,  the  eye,  crKOTriw,  to  view). 
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Optic  nerve.  This  nerve,  the  root  of  which  is  within  the  brain, 
leaves  the  skull  by  a hole  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  and  enters  the  back 
of  tlie  globe  of  the  eye,  not  in  the  middle,  but  on  the  inner,  or  nasal, 
side  of  the  centre. 

OPTICS  (oTTTopat,  to  see).  That  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  light  and  vision.  It  is  distinguislied 
into  optics,  properly  so  called,  which  treats  of  direct  vision;  catoptrics, 
which  treats  of  light;  andrfiopirics, which  treatsof?’(y)'arfe(?light. 

OPTO'METER  {oTTTogaL,  to  see,  fitTpov,  a measure).  An  instru- 
ment for  testing  the  relative  sight  of  patients  who  cannot  read  without 
the  assistance  of  glasses. 

ORA  SERRA'TA.  A serrated  border,  or  dentated  line,  consti- 
tuting the  posterior  edge  of  the  ciliary  processes. 

ORANGE-PEAS.  The  young  unripe  fruit  of  the  Citrus  Auran- 
tium,  or  Sweet  Orange.  See  Issue-peas. 

ORANGE-SKIN.  An  orange-hue  of  the  skin,  chiefly  observed  in 
newly-born  infants,  and  improperly  termed  ephelis  lutea  by  Sauvages. 

ORBICULA'RE  OS  (orbietdus,  a little  orb).  Os  lenticulare.  The 
small  orbed  bone  of  the  car,  articulating  with  the  head  of  the 
stapes. 

ORBICUIiA'RIS.  Orbicular;  having  a spherical  or  circular  form. 
The  name  of  several  muscles,  viz. ; — 

1.  O rbicidar is  oris,  a m\xsc\o  constituting  the  substance  of  the  lips, 
and  often  termed  constrictor  oris,  sphincter,  or  osculaior.  It  has  been 
considered  as  consisting  of  two  semicircular  muscles,  c.allcd  the  semi- 
orbicidaris  superior  and  inferior.  The  nasalis  labii  siipcrioris  is  a small 
slip  of  this  muscle,  sometimes  extending  to  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

! 2.  Orbimdaris  palpebrarum,  a muscle  arising  from  the  outer  edge  of 

the  orbitar  process,  and  inserted  into  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
imaxill.ary  bone.  It  shuts  the  eye. 

3.  Orbicularis  urethra:,  vel  sphincter  urethra:.  A term  proposed  by 
■Ellis  for  the  layer  of  muscular  fibres  spread  upon  the  mcmbi-anous  por- 
ition  of  the  urethra. 

I ORBl'CULUS  CILIA'RIS.  Annulus  or  circuliis  ciliaris.  The 
white  circle  formed  by  the  ciliary  ligament,  marking  the  distinction 
'between  the  choroid  and  iris.  A similar  circle  defines  the  boundary  of 
the  cornea. 

I ORBIT  (orbita,  an  orbit,  a track).  The  cavity  under  the  forehead, 
■in  which  the  eye  is  fixed.  The  angles  of  the  orbit  arc  called  canthi. 

' Orbital  or  temporo-malar  nerve.  A branch  of  tlic  superior  maxiliar}- 
• nerve,  given  off  in  the  sphcno-maxillary  fossa. 

I O'RBITO-SPIIE'NOID.  The  name  of  two  bones  in  the  human 
' skull,  constituting  the  “ neurapophyscs  ” of  the  frontal  vertebra,  viewed 
' in  relation  to  the  archetype  vertebrate  skeleton. 

ORCHE'LLA.  DyeiV  Orchil.  The  Roccella  tinctoria,  alichenous 
plant,  yielding  orchil  or  archil. 

1.  Orem.  A colourless  substance,  obtained  {rom  Lichen  dealbatus. 
assuming  a deep  violet  colour  -when  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of 
ammonia  and  air,  owing  to  the  formation  of  orcein. 

'1  2.  Orcem.  A red  colouring  principle  found  in  archil,  and  referred 

JJ  by  Dr.  Kane  to  a mixture  of  two  substances,  differing  in  their  propoi- 
T tion  with  the  .age  of  the  archil ; these  be  calls  alpha-orcein  and  beta- 
i orcein,  tlie  latter  being  produced  by  oxidation  of  the  former. 
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3.  Orchil- liquor.  The  name  of  two  liquid  or  thin  pulpy  substances 
procured  from  the  lichen  Orchella.  They  are  called  the  blue  and  the 
red;  hut  they  differ  merely  in  the  degree  of  their  red  tint. 

4.  Orcein-manna.  A sweet  substance  existing  in  certain  species  of 
lichen,  and  regarded  by  Robiquet  as  a variety  of  manna. 

O'RCIIIS  (d/oxis).  The  testis.  Hence  the  term  denotes 

a person  possessed  of  only  one  testis. 

1.  Orchitis.  Inflammation  of  the  testis  ; a term  adopted  by  Mason 
Good,  as  more  appropriate  than  the  unmeaning  name  hernia  humoralis. 
Gonorrhoeal  orchitis  is  another  term  for  epididyiniiis. 

2.  Orc/to-Zo7Hy  (xo/it;,  section).  Castration;  the  operation  of  extir- 
pating one  or  both  of  the  testes. 

ORCHIS  MA'SCUL.\.  The  Male  Orchis, a plant,  from  the  tubers 
of  which  is  prepared  a substance  called  salep,  remarkable  as  the  source 
of  hassorine. 

ORDER.  1.  A term  in  biology  denoting  a group  of families  related 
to  one  anotlier  by  structural  characters  common  to  all.  2.  In  phreno- 
logy it  denotes  a love  of  physical  arrangement ; its  organ  is  situated 
above  the  eye-brow,  between  those  of  Colouring  and  Calculation.  3. 
In  botany,  the  term  order  is  used  synonymously  with  family  and  tribe. 

ORES.  The  mineral  bodies  from  which  metals  are  extractcil. 
These  are  texmeii  tulplmrets  or  sidphides,w\icn  combined  with  sulphur; 
oxides,  when  combined  with  oxygen. 

-ORE'XIA  (iSpe^is,  appetite,  from  opiyui,  ooi^ai,  to  extend).  A 
termination  denoting  appetite,  or  desire,  as  in  an-orexia,  want  of  appe- 
tite ; dys-oi-exia,  depraved  appetite,  &c. 

ORG.\N  (d/oyai/oi/,  an  instrument).  A part  which  h.as  a determi- 
nate office  in  the  animal  economy,  as  the  heart  in  circulation,  the  lung 
in  respiration,  &c. 

ORG.A'NIC  and  INORGA'NIC.  Terms  used  for  the  classification 
of  compound  substances,  though  it  is  impossible  strictly  to  define  the 
limits  of  each  class.  Organic  substances  are  produced  by  the  operation 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  as  starch,  sugar,  &c.  Inorganic  substances 
are  obtained  from  the  mineral  world,  without  the  operation  of  life,  as 
salt,  alum,  &c.  See  Analysis,  Organic,  .and  Bases,  Organic. 

ORGA'NIC  ATTRACTION.  A term  applied  to  the  phenomenon 
by  which  blood  is  attracted  into  parts  which  .are  capable  of  erection, 
and  arc,  at  the  same  time,  in  a state  of  excitement. 

ORGA'NIC  FORCE.  A term  applied  to  that  power  which  resides 
in  organized  bodies,  on  which  the  existence  of  each  part  depends,  and 
which  has  the  property  of  generating  from  organic  matter  the  individual 
organs  necessary  to  the  whole.  It  exists  already  in  the  germ,  and 
creates  in  it  the  essential  parts  of  the  future  animal.  The  germ  is 
potentially  the  whole  animal  ; during  the  development  of  the  germ,  the 
essential  parts  which  constitute  the  actuid  whole  are  produced.  The 
result  of  the  union  of  the  organic  creative  power  and  organic  matter  is 
called  organism,  or  the  organized  state. 

ORGA'NIC  MOLECULES.  A term  applied  by  .Spallanzani  to 
certain  floating  bodies  supposed  to  exist  in  the  m.ale  semen,  and  which 
he  regarded  as  primordial  monads  of  peculi.ar  activity,  existing  through 
all  nature,  and  constituting  the  nutrient  elements  of  living  matter. 
These  are  the  animalcules,  or  hoinuncidar  tadpoles,  of  Leewenhoeck,  tho 
vita!  germs  of  Darwin,  &c. 
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[(  ORGA'NIC  RADICALS.  A term  synonymous  ■with  Compound 
iH  radicals.  See  Radical,  Comjimtnd. 

[(  ORGANISMAL  and  ORGANIC.  Dr.  G.  Wilson  distinguishes 
)■  the  ever-present  elements  of  plants  and  animals  as  organismal  i-ather 
a than  organic ; because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  whole  of  the  elements 
a found  in  living  structures  are  also  found  in  inorganic  masses  ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  organic  substances,  as  kakodyl,  stibio-methyl, 
I and  zinc-ethyl,  contain  respectively  arsenic,  antimony,  and  zinc,  which 
are  not  normal  constituents  of  plants  or  animals,  and,  unless  in  the 
(x  smallest  quantities,  are  deadly  to  all  of  them. 

C ORGANIZATION.  A term  applied  to  a system,  composed  of 
IS  several  definite  parts  or  “ organs,”  each  of  which  has  its  proper  func- 
jt  tion,  but  all  conduce  to  the  e.xistence  of  the  entire  system.  “ Man,” 
1 says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  “is  not  an  07-ganism ; he  is  an  intelligence 
9 served  by  organs.” 

!([  ORGANOLOGY  OF  PLANTS  {opyavov,  an  organ,  \6yot,  an 

0 account).  That  branch  of  Botany  which  includes  the  general 
9 phenomena  of  the  entire  life  of  the  plant,  the  investigation  of  the  rela- 
d tions  which  animals  bear  to  plants,  and  of  the  part  which  plants  take 
|i  in  the  great  changes  which  are  going  on  on  the  surface  of  the 

1 earth. 

( ORGANO-METALLIC  BODIES.  A numerous  family  of  chemi- 
» cal  compounds  in  which  compound  organic  radicals,  as  methyl,  ethyl, 
, &c.,  are  united  with  metals,  in  a manner  analogous  to  that  in  which 
the  elementary  radical  chlorine  is  combined  with  sodium  and  zinc,  in 
sea-salt  and  chloride  of  zinc. 

ORGA'SMUS  (opydaj,  to  desire  vehemently).  Orgasm;  a term 
denoting  evanescent  congestive  phenomena,  which  manifest  themselves 
in  one  or  in  several  organs  at  once. 

ORIFl'CIUM  (os,  a mouth, yuccre,  to  make).  An  orifice;  a mouth 
or  entrance  to  any  cavity  of  the  body;  hence  orificium  vagiiuB,  that  part 
of  the  pudendum  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  urethra. 

ORIGANUM  VULGARE.  Marjoram;  a labiate  plant,  yielding 
oil  of  thyme,  which,  mixed  with  olive  oil,  forms  a stimulating 
liniment. 

O'RIGIN  (origo').  That  from  which  anything  primarily  proceeds, 
as  the  head  of  a muscle.  The  other  e.xtremity,  or  taU,  is  generally 

I termed  its  insertion. 

O'RPIMENT  [auri  pigmentum).  The  name  usually  given  to  yellow 
sulphide  of  .arsenic,  or  sulpharscnious  acid  ; it  is  the  colouring  princi- 
ple of  the  paint  called  kitig's  yellow. 

O'RSEDEW.  H/arinheim,  or  Dutch  Gold.  An  inferior  sort  of  gold- 
leaf,  prepared  of  copper  .and  zinc,  sometimes  ctillcd  leaf-brass,  and 
I principally  manufactured  at  Mannheim. 

3 ORSE'LLIC  ACID.  One  of  the  lichcn-.acids,  produced  by  Roccella 

III  tinctoria  and  Lec.anora  tart.area,  but  derived  immediately  from  lecanoric 
acid. 

ORTHO-  (opdot,  straight,  in  Latin,  rectus;  in  height,  upright, 
t standing  ; in  line,  straight,  straightforward,  opposed  to  crooked). 

1.  Ortho-gnathous  skull  (yvados,  the  jaw).  That  form  of  skull  in 
which  the  bones  of  the  front  of  the  head  .are  placed  straifitly  .above 
the  j aws,  or  do  not  recede  backward  from  them.  See  Prognathous 
skull. 
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2.  Ortlio-pcedia  (■watSila,  the  rearing  of  children).  A term  applied 
to  the  rearing  of  the  human  body,  with  reference  to  the  prevenlion  or 
cure  of  physical  deformity.  But  the  term  denotes  menial  culture,  with- 
out reference  to  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 

3.  Ortlio-proux'y.  A term  introduced  by  Mr.  II.  Bigg,  and  applied  to 
the  “ mechanical  treatment  of  deformities,  debilities,  and  deficiencies 
of  the  human  frame.”  But  the  verb  opOoirpayiw  means,  to  ucl 
uprightly,  and  relates  to  ethics  rather  than  to  mechanics. 

4.  Orlho-pnoea  (tti/cw,  to  breathe).  An  affection  of  the  breathing  in 
which  the  patient  is  obliged  to  maintain  the  erect  position. 

5.  Ortho-spermous  (a-rripua,  a seed).  A term  applied  to  seeds 
which  are  erect,  as  distinguished  from  campylo-spermous  and  coelo- 
spermous  seeds. 

6.  Ortho-tropal  (TpiTTw,  to  turn).  Orlhotropous.  1.  That  which  is 

straight,  and  has  the  same  direction  as  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  as 
applied  to  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  when  its  radicle  coincides  with  the 
hilum ; the  embryo  is  then  erect  with  respect  to  the  seed,  as  in  the 
apple,  &c.  2.  The  term  is  also  applied  by  Mirbel  to  the  axis  of  the 

ovule  in  plants,  when  it  is  rectilinear,  the  foramen  being  at  the  extremity 
most  remote  from  the  hilum,  as  in  cistus,  urtica,  &c. 

OS  (ORIS).  A mouth  ; a passage  or  entrance  into  any  place. 

1.  Os  internum.  The  os  uteri,  or  orifice  of  the  uterus;  also  called  os 

tinccB,  or  the  tench’s  mouth.  — 

2.  Os  externum.  The  entrance  of  the  vagina  ; so  named  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  os  internum,  or  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

OS  (OSSIS).  A bone ; a portion  of  the  skeleton,  constituting  a i 
passive  organ  of  locomotion,  as  distinguished  from  a muscle,  or  adive  ■ 
organ  of  this  faculty.  See  Cavities  of  Bones. 

1.  Ossa  longa,  vel  qjlindrica.  The  long  or  cylindrical  bones,  occur-  • 
ring  in  the  limbs.  Their  middle  part  is  called  the  body  or  diaphysis,  . 
and  their  centre  is  traversed  by  a cylindrical  cavity,  called  the  m^ul-  ■ 
lary  canal. 

Ossa  lata,  vel  plana.  The  flat  or  broad  bones,  which  protect  im-  • 
portant  viscera,  or  form  the  walls  of  certain  cavities,  as  those  of  the 
cranium. 

3.  Ossacrassa.  The  short  bones,  generally  of  a globular,  tetrahedral,  . 
cuboi'dal,  cuneiform,  or  polyhedral  form,  and  occuiring  in  the  tarsus,  . 
the  carpus,  and  the  vertebral  column. 

4.  Processes  of  Bones.  The  name  given  to  certain  eminences  by  i 

which  the  surface  of  bones  is  frequently  surmounted.  The  following  ; 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  processes,  together  with  ; 
their  peculiar  characters  : — I 

o.  Processes  which  belong  to  the  movable  articulations  are  termed  I 
heculs,  when  they  are  nearly  hemispherical ; and  condyles,  when  they  • I 
are  broader  in  one  direction  than  in  the  others.  . 

/3.  Processes  which  belong  to  the  immovable  articulations  are  ■ I 
termed  serrw  or  dentations,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium  ; roots,  as  in  : | 
the  teeth  ; and  ridges,  as  in  those  articulations  called  schindyleses.  i 

y.  Processes  which  serve  for  the  insertiou  of  fibrous  organs,  whose  . I 
points  of  attachment  they  multiply,  are  termed — ’ . , 

(1)  According  to  their  general  form  : mpmsfows  or  in-eguhir  cmi-  * 

nonces,  not  much  elevated,  but  rather  broad,  and  formed  of  a 
great  uumber  of  small  tubercles  placed  very  close  together,  and 
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separated  by  slight  depressions ; lines,  or  unequal  eminences, 
long,  but  not  very  prominent;  crests,  or  eminences  resembling 
lines,  but  broader  and  more  prominent;  prominences,  when 
rounded,  broad,  and  smooth;  and  tuberosities,  when  rounded 
and  rough. 

(2)  After  the  bodies  to  which  they  have  been  compared  : spinous 
processes,  of  the  form  of  a spine  ; styloid,  resembling  a style  or 
pen  ; coraeoid,  like  a crow’s  beak  ; odontoid,  like  a tooth  ; and 
mastoid,  like  a nipple. 

(3)  According  to  their  uses  : trochanters,  or  those  which  are  sub- 
servient to  the  act  of  turning ; and  orbitar,  belonging  to  the 
orbit,  &c. 

(4)  According  to  their  direction  and  relative  situation  : ascending 
processes,  vertical,  transverse,  superior,  &c. 

S.  Processes  which  serve  for  the  refle.xion  of  certain  tendons  which 
deviate  from  their  original  direction  are  termed  processes  of  re- 
flexion. 

£.  Processes  which  correspond  to  cavities  existing  on  the  surface  of 
some  organs  are  called  processes  of  impression. 

5.  Membrane  of  bones.  A dense  fibrous  membrane,  surrounding 
the  bones  in  their  fresh  state,  except  at  the  surfaces  by  which  they  are 
articulated  to  each  other;  on  the  skull  it  is  called ; on  the 
cartilages,  perichondrium ; on  the  bones  in  general,  periosteum.  See 
Cavities  of  Bones. 

O'SCI-li'lOCELE  {berxf-ov,  the  scrotum,  a tumor).  A hernia 
which  has  descended  into  the  scrotum. 

OSCILLA'TION  (oscilluin,  au  image  hung  on  ropes,  and  swung  up 
and  down  in  the  air).  A term  applied  by  Boerh.aavc  to  muscular  irri- 
tability. See  Irritability. 

1.  Oscillation  of  the  iris.  A term  applied  to  the  .alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  (hippus  pupillas),  as  well  as  to  trembling,  of  the  iris,  or 
to  its  motion  from  before  backwards,  and  vice  versd,  sometimes  called 
i)ido-do}icsis,  from  Sovtu),  to  quiver. 

2.  Oscillating  anther.  Versatile  anther;  an  anther  which  swings 
backwards  and  forwards,  from  being  nicely  b.alanccd  by  its  middle. 

OSCILLATO'RI.\.  Oscilluria.  A filamentous  Alg.aceous  plant, 
interesting  to  the  physiologist,  as  exhibiting  the  first  traces  of  organic 
contractility  in  its  simplest  condition. 

OSCITA'NCY  {oscitare,  to  gape,  from  osciere,  to  sti-etch  the  mouth). 
Oscitation.  Yawning,  or  gaping;  drowsiness. 

OSCULA'TOR  (osculari,  to  kiss).  A name  given  to  the  orbicti- 
laris  oris,  or  muscle  forming  the  substance  of  the  lips. 

O'SMAZOME  (oa-ph,  odour,  ^aijuds,  broth).  Alcoholic  extract  of 
meat.  An  alcoholic  extract  obtained  from  muscular  fibre,  brain,  &c., 
having  the  t.aste  .and  smell  of  broth.  It  contains  a peculiar  substance 
named,  by  Chcvrcul,  creatin,  from  spias,  flesh. 

OSMIDRO'SIS  {oapn,  odour,  I'dpfocris,  a perspiring).  Ephidrosis 
oleTts.  Morbid  alteration  of  the  perspiratory  secretion  with  regard  to 
odour.  See  Bromidrosis. 

OSMIRI'DIUM.  A rare  mineral,  consisting  of  an  alloy  of  the 
metals  osmium  .and  iridium,  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Gippsland, 
in  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

O'SMIUM  (dcr/ui,  odour).  An  element  associated  with  platinum, 
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usually  considered  a metal.  It  is  named  from  the  pungent  smell  of 
OS771ZC  t/cjrf,  the  volatile  oxide  of  osmium.  It  is  the  heaviest  known 
metal. 

OSMO'SIS  (wrftot,  impulsion).  Osmose.  A word  used  to  express 
the  phenomena  attending  the  passage  of  liquids  through  a porous  sep- 
tum  or  diaphragm.  See  Endosmose  and  Exosmose. 

1.  Osmometer  {/itTpov,  a measure).  An  apparatus  for  exhibiting 
the  osmotic  force.  It  consists  of  a porous  vessel  filled  with  a saline 
solution  and  immersed  into  pure  water.  The  passage  of  the  salt  out- 
ward takes  place  entirely  by  diffusion,  and  this  molecular  process  is 
not  sensibly  impeded  by  the  intervention  of  a thin  membrane.  Hut 
the  flow  of  water  inward  affects  sensible  masses  of  fluid,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  the  movements  which  can  be  correctly  described  as  a current 
This  is  called  osmosis,  and  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
of  diffusion. 

2.  Osmotic  Force.  A name  applied  to  the  power  by  which  liquids 
are  impelled  through  moist  membrane  and  other  porous  septa  in  experi- 
ments of  endosmose  and  exosmose. 

OSSA  ALBA.  White  bones.  The  name  given  by  Van  Helmont 
to  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  natural  salt  of  the  urine,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  calculus.  By  Paracelsus  it  was  called  tartar. 

Ossa  deusta  alba.  Ossa  calcinata.  Bone-ash ; the  white  product 
obtained  by  calcining  bones  in  open  vessels,  until  the  whole  of  the 
carbonaceous  matter  is  burnt  off.  It  is  also  called  terra  ossiuni  or  bone- 
earth. 

O'SSEIN  (os,  ossis,  a bone).  A peculiar  kind  of  gelatin,  found  in 
bones,  horns,  &c.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  ostein. 

OSSI'CULUM  (dim.  of  os,  ossis,  a bone).  A little  bone.  Hence 
the  ossiada  aiulitus,  a series  of  three  small  bones  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum,  viz.  the  malleus,  the  incus,  and  the  stapes.  The  last 
is  united  with  the  os  orbiculare. 

OSSIFICATION  (os,  ossis,  a hoTLO,  fieri,  to  become).  The  forma- 
tion of  bone  ; the  deposition  of  c.alcareous  phosphate,  or  carbonate,  on 
the  soft  solids  of  animal  bodies.  See  Calcification. 

O'STEO-  {oartov,  a bone).  A prefi.x  denoting  the  presence  of 
hone. 

1.  Ostein.  Another  name  for  the  osseous  substance  of  bony  tissue. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  ossein. 

2.  Osteitis  or  ostitis.  Inflammation  of  a bone,  the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued peri-ostitis.  By  the  term  pseudo-rheumatic  ostitis.  Dr.  Roser 
indicates  the  affection  which  has  been  variously  described  as  osteo- 
myelitis diffusa,  osteo-phlebitis,  &c.,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
rheumatism,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded.  See  Eiid-osieitis. 

3.  Osteoid  cancer.  Bone-like  cancer ; cancer  growing  from  a bone, 
especially  from  the  lower  part  of  the  femur,  corresponding  in  character 
to  that  of  the  scirrhous  and  medullary  varieties  of  cancer. 

4.  Ost-hexia  (sfis,  a habit).  Ossific  diathesis  ; an  affection  in  which 
soft  parts  become  indurated  by  deposition  of  ossific  matter. 

5.  Osleo-anabrosis  (ded/JpunTts,  absorption).  A name  given  by  Dr. 
Cumin  to  the  simple  absorption  of  bone,  unaccompanied  by  secretion 
of  pus.  It  is  by  this  process  that  Nature  causes  the  removal  of  the 
milk-teeth,  &c. 

6.  Osteo-ananysm.  Pulsating  tumor  of  hone,  depending  on  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  osseous  arteries.  The  new  substance  frequently  partakes 
of  an  enkephaloid  character,  and  suggests  the  term  enkephalo-osleo- 
aneurysm. 

7.  Osteo-arthriiis  longa.  Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.  “ An  affec- 
tion characterized  by  pain,  stiffness,  and  deformity  of  one  or  more  of 
the  joints,  associated  with  deposition  of  new  bone  around  them.” — Norn, 
of  Dis. 

8.  Osteo-blasls  {^Karr-rai/m,  to  germinate).  A term  applied  hy 
Heitzmann  to  the  cartilage-cells  which  are  not  transformed  into 
hseraato-blasts,  in  the  formation  of  bone,  but  consist  of  structureless 
protoplasm. 

9.  Osteo-cancer,  osteo  keplialoma,  and  malignant  osteo'id,  are  terms 
descriptive  of  true  malignant  tumors  of  bone,  constituting  very  serious 
forms  of  cancer. 

10.  Osteo-cele  (ki’iXij,  a tumor).  A hernia  on  which  the  sac  is  carti- 
laginous and  bony.  Osseous  induration  of  one  or  both  testes. 

11.  Osleo-clasls  («Aa<TTo's,  broken  into  pieces).  Osteo-phaga.  A 
term  applied  to  certain  multinucleated  giant-cells  in  bone,  supposed  to 
be  the  agents  of  absorption.  They  are  also  called  myeloid  coipusclcs, 
and  myelopkuves. 

12.  Osteo-deniine.  A term  applied  to  that  modification  of  the  funda- 
mental tissue  of  the  tooth,  in  which  the  cellular  basis  is  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers  around  the  “ vascular  can.als,”  and  contains  ‘‘  radiated 
cells,”  like  tliose  of  the  osseous  tissue.  The  transition  of  dentine  to 
vaso-dentine^  and  from  this  to  osleo-deniine,  is  gradual,  and  the  resem- 
blance of  the  last  to  true  bone  is  very  close. 

13.  O.<teo-_(7e«csfs  ('ys'cf  (Tie,  formation).  The  development  of  bone. 

14.  Ostco-graphy  (yptiipw,  to  describe).  A description  of  the  bones. 

15.  Osteo-luilisteresis  (aXs,  dXos,  salt,  entpito,  to  deprive).  Tliis 
term  denotes  a ])artial  decalcification  of  bone,  and  has  been  applied  to 
local  softening  of  tlie  bones  of  the  leg,  accomptinied  by  curvature. 

16.  Osteo  logy  (Ao'yos,  an  account).  A treatise  of  tlic  bones. 

17.  Osteoma.  Bony  tumor ; a calcareous  concretion  dejiositcd  on 
osseous  surfaces,  resembling  a node,  and  differing  from  ordinary  c.vos- 
tosis  in  not  being  pedunculated. 

18.  Osleo-malukia  (^gaXaKOi,  soft).  Afollities  ossium ; rJiaeliitis 
adultorum.  Softening  of  the  bones  in  adults.  It  differs  from  true 
Rickets  in  being  never  followed  by  re-ossification,  but  rather  inducing 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  bones,  indicating  deficiency  of  phosphate  of 
I lime,  and  tending  irresistibly  to  a fatal  termination. 

19.  Osteo- myelitis  (moeXos,  medulla,  marrow).  Inflammation  of  the 
|l  medullary  membrane  lining  the  central  canals  of  long  bones,  as  well  as 
ft  the  cells  of  the  flat  and  irrcgul.ar  bones ; which  delicate  vascular  mcm- 
» brane  secretes  the  medulla,  and  is  continued  into  the  cells  of  the  e.an- 
4 celli  and  the  Haversian  canals. — Tanner.  See  End-osteitis. 

^ 20.  Ostco-peedion  (iraiSiov.  a child).  Litliopcedion.  An  osseous  or 

j stony  mass  into  which  the  fa-tus  is  sometimes  found  to  have  been  cou- 
t verted  in  the  uterus. 

# 21.  Osteo-plastic  operation  (grXtttrau),  \o  xao\AiT).  The  application  of 

I plastic  surgery  for  the  repair  of  injured  bone. 

22.  Osteo-pyelilis  {tti'iov,  pus).  A term  applied  to  the  acute  form  of 
suppuration  of  bone.  The  term  is  very  objectionable. 

23.  Osteosarcoma  {aap^,  flesh).  Osteo-sarcosis.  The  growth  of  a 
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fleshy,  medullary,  or  cartilaginous  mass  within  a bone ; as,  for  ex- 
ample, enchondroma,  or  fibrous  tumor,  when  ossifying,  and  cancerous 
growth  springing  from  the  surface  of  bone. 

24.  Osteo-tomy  {joixr],  section,  from  Tty.vu>,  to  cut).  The  surgical 
removal  of  bone. 

25.  Osteo-tribe  (t/3i'/3u),  to  wear  by  friction).  An  instrument  for  the 
removal  of  the  carious  portion  of  bone,  in  operations  for  caries. 

O'STIOLUM  (dim.  of  ostium,  a door).  A little  door;  the  orifice 
of  the  perithecium  of  some  fungaceous  plants,  as  sphaeria. 

O'STIUM  (os,  the  mouth).  The  door  of  a chamber,  the  mouth  of  a 
river. 

1.  Ostium  ahdominale.  The  orifice  at  the  fimbriated  e.xtremity  of 
the  Fallopian  tube — the  only  place  in  the  whole  body  where  a serous 
membrane  communicates  u-itli  the  eocterior. 

2.  Ostium  uterinum.  The  orifice  at  the  uterine  extremity  of  the 
Fallopian  tube. 

OTA'LGIA  (out,  d)Tos,  the  ear,  dXyos,  pain).  Otodyne.  Ear- 
ache ; pain  of  the  ear,  which  is  seated  in  the  corda  tympani,  a portion 
of  the  vidian  nerve,  or  posterior  branch  of  Meckel’s  ganglion,  and  is 
characterized  b}'  acute  pain  following  the  course  of  this  nerve.  It  must 
be  distinguished  from  otitis. 

OTH  YL.  A name  proposed  by  Williamson  to  designate  a group  of 
cbmpounds  generally  represented  by  the  term  acetyl. 

OTl'TIS  (ous,  (oTos,  the  ear,  and  the  suffix -ffe).  Inflanvmatio  auris. 
Inflammation  of  the  ear.  The  varieties  are  — 

1.  Otitis  externa  vel  catarrhalis,  or  inflammation  of  the  external 
meatus,  which,  when  chronic,  pas.'^es  into  otorrheea. 

2.  Otitis  interna,  or  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  usually 
combined  with  inflammation  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  membrana 
tympani. 

OTOCO'NIA  (ous,  wros,  the  ear,  kSvis,  dust).  Minute  particles 
of  calcareous  sand,  found  in  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  e.ar, 
analogous  to  the  otolithes,  or  calcareous  crystalline  masses  found  in  the 
vestibular  sac  of  fishes. 

O'TOCRANE  fous,  djTov,  the  ear,  Kpavlov,  the  skull).  The  cavity 
formed  by  the  modified  vertebral  elements  for  the  reception  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve. 

O'TOLITHES  (o5s,  (Lto's,  the  ear,  Xffios,  a stone).  Calcareous  con- 
cretions found  in  the  labyrinth  of  fishes  and  fish-like  amphibia,  which, 
by  being  in  contact  with  the  membranous  parts  of  the  labyrinth,  in- 
crease by  their  resonance  the  sonorous  vibrations. 

OTO'LOGY  (oDs,  linos,  the  e.ar,  Xdyos,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  ear ; a treatise  of  the 
ear. 

OTORRHA'GIA  (oDs,  u>t6s,  the  ear,  phyvv/xi,  to  burst  out).  Haj- 
morrhage  from  the  ear. 

OTORRHQE^A  (o5v,  wt6s,  the  ear,  pito,  to  flow).  A purulent  or 
muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  ear;  the  designation  of  o/iffs,  when 
it  has  passed  into  a chronic  state  ; it  then  becomes  a case  of  otitic 
catarrh,  or  catarrh  of  the  ear. 

O'TOSCOPE  (eus,  (l)To's,  the  ear,  (TKoirlta,  to  inspect).  A flexible 
stethoscope,  one  end  of  which,  expanded  into  a liollow  hell,  is  placed 
over  the  patient’s  ear,  whilst  the  other  is  applied  to  the  surgeon’s. 
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OU'LOID  {uuXi'i,  cicatrix,  fT5os,  likeness).  Uloid.  Cicatrix-like  ; 
a term  applied  by  Mr.  E.  Wilson  to  a form  of  cicatrix  unattended  by 
open  sore,  ulcer,  or  solution  of  continuity,  and  occurring  in  lupus, 
syphilis,  and  elephantiasis. 

OURE'TIC  ACID  (ovpov,  urine).  A supposed  new  acid  of  Proust 
and  Bergmann,  shown  by  Klaproth  to  be  biphosphate  of  soda. 

O'VAL  or  ELLI'PTICAL  SKULL  Under  this  name  Dr.  Prichard 
K describes  that  form  of  the  skull  which  Blumenbach  termed  Caucasian. 
B It  is  distinguished  by  the  symmetry  of  its  form — there  being  no  excess 
d either  of  prominence  or  compression.  The  cranial  cavity  is  large,  the 
jf  forehead  full  and  elevated,  the  face  small  in  proportion  ; thus  indicating 
A the  predominance  of  the  intellectual  powers  over  the  instinctive  pro- 
pensities more  directly  connected  with  sensation. 

OVALBU'MEN  (ovum,  an  egg,  and  albumen).  A name  given  to 
the  albumen  of  the  hen’s  egg,  to  distinguish  it  from  seralbumen  or  the 
albumen  of  the  blood. 

OVA'RIAN  TUMOR.  Ovarian  dropsy;  cystic  disease  of  the 
ovai'y.  The  conversion  of  the  ovary,  or  of  parts  of  it,  into  cysts,  which 
are  simple  or  unilocular ; compound,  multilocular,  or  proliferous  •,  or 
dermoid  cysts,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  has  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing hair,  teeth,  sebaceous  matter,  &c. — Tanner. 

OVARIO'TOMY.  Exsectio  ovarii.  An  unclassical  term  for  the 
operation  of  removing  the  ovarium,  in  states  of  disease,  by  means  of  the 
knife.  See  Ovaritis. 

OVARl'TIS.  An  unclassical  and  otherwise  incorrect  term  for 
inflammation  of  the  ovarium.  In  the  first  place,  ovarium  is  an 
unclassical  word  ; in  the  next  place,  it  is  combined  with  a Greek 
t termination.  The  term  onritis,  though  not  unclassical,  is  incor- 
I'  rect,  for  wdpiov,  oarium,  is  a small  ovum,  not  an  ovarium.  The 
T correct  term  is  oophoritis,  derived  from  woipopov,  oophorus,  bearing 
t ova,  and  thus  designating  inflammation  of  the  ovum-bearer,  or  “ ova- 
V.  rium.” 

3 OVA'RIUM.  An  unclassical  term  applied  to  the  organ  which  con- 
9 tains  the  ova  of  animals  and  plants.  The  ovaries  of  the  lium.an  subject, 
t formerly  called  testes  nmliebres,  are  two  small  oval  bodies  situated  in 
t the  substance  of  the  broad  ligaments. 

) Ovarium,  in  plants.  The  hollow  case  at  the  base  of  the  pistil,  en- 
» closing  the  ovules.  It  is  said  to  be  inferior,  when  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
( contracts  .an  adhesion  with  its  sides  ; superior,  when  no  such  adhesion 
II  exists;  consequently,  an  inferior  ovary  involves  a sii/Krior  calyx;  a 
C superior  ovary,  an  inferior  caly.r.  AVhen  an  ovary  adheres  to  the  calyx 
I merely  by  its  back,  it  is  tcxmcA  parietal. 

I OVI  ALBUMEN.  White  of  egg  ; the  liquid  albumen  of  the  egg 
I of  Gallus  Banckiva  [var.  domesticu^.  Ovi  vitcllus  is  the  yolk  of  the 

}egg.  See  Ovalbumen. 

OVICA'PSULE.  The  c.apsule  of  the  oamm,  which  in  many  inver- 
^ tebrata  is  insulated  from  the  proper  tissue  of  the  ovary,  and  may  even 
« escape  with  the  ovum;  but,  in  the  oviparous  vertebrata,  coalesces  with 
* the  theca  of  the  ovary,  forming  there  what  is  termed  the  calyx. 

) OVINA'TION  (ow'wHs,  of  a sheep).  The  process  of  inoculating  the 
I human  subject  with  the  virus  of  shcep-pox,  which  was  inactiscd  in 
» 1847. 

^ OVI'PAROUS  (ovum,  an  cgg,pariVe,  to  bringforth).  Animals  which 
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bring  forth  their  young  in  the  egg.  Ovo-viviparous  animals  are  ovipa- 
rous, but  the  ova  are  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  parent,  as  in  the 
viper. 

OVU'LIGER  (ovulum,  a little  cgg,ffcrere,  to  bear).  The  name  of 
a new  kind  of  hydatid,  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  articulation  of  the 
wrist.  See  Hydatis. 

O'VULUM  (dim.  of  ovum,&n  egg).  A little  egg  ; a term  commonly 
used  synonymously  with  omm.  See  Ovum. 

\.  Ovula  Graafiana.  Serous  vesicles  found  in  the  structure  of  tl>e 
ovarium — the  ova  in  which  the  future  embryo  is  developed. 

2.  Ovula  of  Naboth.  Small  vesicles  found  within  and  around  the 
os  uteri,  and  mistaken  by  Naboth  for  ova. 

3.  Ovule  of  plants.  A small  pulpy  body,  borne  by  the  placenta, 
and  gradually  changing  into  a seed ; a rudimentary  seed.  It  consists 
of  two  tunics  and  a nucleus. 

OVUM.  An  egg;  a small  vesicle  within  the  ovarium,  containing 
the  embryo,  or  rudiments  of  the  foetus. 

1.  Ovalis.  Egg-like.  Hence  the  term  ovale  is  applied  to  a foramen 
situated  betw'een  the  auricles  in  the  foetus. 

2.  Ovi-duct  (ductus,  a canal).  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  which  conducts  the  ovum  to  the  uterus. 

3.  Ovisac,  The  sac  of  the  ovum ; another  name  for  the  GraafBan 
vesicle. 

OX-BILE.  Fel  bovinum,  vel  tauri.  Extract  of  ox-bile,  recently 
re-introduced  into  practice  in  dyspepsia  and  biliary  derangement. 

O'XALIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  oxalate.  An  acid  existing,  as  an  acid  salt 
of  potash,  in  many  plants,  particularly  in  species  of  Oxalis  and  Rmnex. 
It  is  called  salt  of  sorrel.  Its  compounds  are  called  oxalates. 

OXALU'RIA  (oxalate,  and  ovptio,  to  make  water).  A disease 
characterized  by  the  persistent  presence  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 
in  the  urine. 

O'XEOLES  (ofos,  vinegar).  Acetica.  The  name  given  by  the 
French  pharmacologists  to  medicated  vinegars,  or  solutions  of  medicinal 
substances  in  vinegar. 

OXIDA'TION.  1.  The  chemical  process  of  converting  metals  or 
other  substances  into  oxides,  by  combining  with  them  a certain  portion 
of  oxygen.  It  differs  from  acidification  in  the  addition  of  o.xygen  not 
being  sufficient  to  form  an  acid  with  the  substance  oxidated.  2.  The 
physiological  process  by  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  carbon  of 
the  body  combine  in  the  lungs,  forming  carbonic  acid,  and  generating 
animal  heat. 

O'XIDE.  A compound  of  o.xygen  with  another  element.  The 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  oxide  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  prefixes : 
thus,  a prot-oxide  contains  one  equivalent  of  o.xygen;  a ses</Ms-oxide, 
one  and  a half ; a 6in-oxide,  also  called  pcr-o.xide,  the  greatest  amount 
of  oxygen,  which  does  not  possess  acid  properties. 

Oxide,  indifferent.  An  oxide  which  is  neither  an  acid  nor  a base. 
Water  is  an  indifferent  non-metallic  oxide ; the  black  oxide,  or  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese,  is  an  indifferent  metallic  oxide. 

Oxide  of  o.xygen.  This  singular  term  has  been  suggested  by  the  idea 
that  “ o.xj’gen  in  its  ordinary  condition,  as  it  exists  in  the  atinospbere, 
is  really  an  oxide  of  oxygen,  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  in  oppo- 
site states,  and  that  the  smallest  particle  of  o.xygen  which  can  exist  in 
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the  separate  state  is  really  composed  of  two  atoms.  This  smalleat 
particle  of  free  oxygen  would  be  appropriately  termed  a molecule  of 
oxygen,  whilst  an  atom  of  oxygen  would  be  defined  as  the  smallest 
particle  tvhich  can  exist  in  a state  of  combination.  If  the  atomic  weight 
of  oxygen  were  taken  to  be  16,  the  molecular  weight  would  be  32.'’ — 
Bloxam's  Chemistry.  18(17. 

OXY-  (d^us,  acid).  A prefix,  denoting  in  some  terms  the  presence 
I of  acidity  ; in  others,  the  presence  of  oxygen  ; in  a third  class  of  terms, 
\acuteness  of  sense  or  function  ; and,  lastly,  sharp-pohitedness. 

I 0'XY(5EN  (djtii,  acid,  yivvdut,  to  generate).  A permanent  gas 
I which  forms  about  a fifth  (by  volume)  of  atmospheric  air,  about  one- 
Ithird  of  the  solid  earth,  and  about  nine-tenths  of  water;  it  is  capable  of 
supporting  flame,  and  is  essential  to  the  respiration  of  animals.  Its 
present  name  was  proposed  by  Lavoisier,  from  the  supposition  that  ii 
jwas  the  sole  cause  of  acidity.  It  was  called  by  Priestley  dephlogisti- 
cated  air ; by  Schcele,  empyreal  air  ; and  by  Condorcet,  vital  air. 

I 1.  Oxygen  Water.  A solution  of  oxygen  in  water.  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  oxygenated  ivater,  which  is  the  peroxide  of  hvdrogen; 
nor  with  Searle’s  oxygcnoiis  aerated  ivater,  which  is  aqueous  solution  of 
the  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

2.  Oxygenated  Water.  A new  kind  of  aerated  water,  also  called 
■binoxidc  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  employed  as  a medicinal  beverage. 
iEach  bottle  of  the  patented  water  is  said  to  contain  nine  fluid  ounces  of 
pure  distilled  water  .and  about  4’6  grains  of  gaseous  oxygen. 

3.  Oxygen  acid  salts.  A term  applied  to  all  compounds  consisting  of 

binary  .acid  oxide  with  a binary  basic  o.xide. 

4.  Oxy-acid  or  oxacid.  An  acid  containing  oxygen,  as  distinguished 
from  a hydr-ucid  or  acid  containing  no  o.xygen.  The  relative  number 
of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  different  acids  formed  by  the  same  element  with 
this  substance  is  indicated  by  prefixes  and  terminations.  See  Acid. 

5.  Oxy-calcium  light.  A inodifictition  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  light, 
produced  by  employing  co.al-gas  instead  of  hydrogen. 

6.  Oxy-genation.  A term  often  used  as  synonymous  with  oxidation ; 
:it  differs,  however,  from  it  in  being  of  more  gencnal  import,  every 
union  with  o.xygen  being  an  oxygenation  ; whereas  oxidation  takes  place 
only  when  an  oxide  is  formed. 

7.  Oxy- alcohol  blow-pipe.  An  apparatus  contrived  by  Dr.  lilarcet  for 
incre.asing  temperature.  It  consists  in  urging  the  flame  of  an  alcohol 
lamp  by  a blow-pipe  supplied  with  oxygen  gas. 

; 8.  Oxy-chloride.  A combination  of  an  oxide  and  a chloride  of  the 

s.ame  metal,  excepting  the  potassium  family.  The  o.xychlorides  arc 
commonly  termed  submuriates,  on  the  supposition  that  they  consist 
of  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  two  or  more  equivalents  of  an 
oxide. 

9.  Oxy-hcBmoglobin.  The  natural  state  of  haemoglobin,  in  which  the 
presence  of  oxygen  can  be  detected, — as  opposed  to  the  unnatural  state, 
in  which  the  oxygen  is  eliminated  by  reason  of  accident,  poison,  the 
action  of  chloroform,  &c.  See  Hcemoglobin. 

. 10.  Oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  An  apparatus  for  burning  a jet  of  hydro- 
Igen  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen. 

I 11.  Oxy-hydrogen  light.  Alight  introduced  by  Lieut.  Drummond. 

I It  18  described  under  the  term  Drummond's  Light. 

: 12.  Oxy-iodine.  A name  given  by  Davy  to  anhydrous  iodic  acid,  or 
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the  compound  of  oxygen  and  iodine.  Its  compounds  with  metallic 
bases  were  called  omjindes,  and  hy  Gay-Lussac,  iodates. 

13.  Oon/-muriale  of  lime.  Chloride  of  lime,  or  blcaching-powdcr, 
prepared  by  exposing  thin  strata  of  recently  slaked  lime  in  fine  powder 
to  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine.  Tlie  gas  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity, 
and  combines  directly  with  the  lime. 

14.  Oxy-muriatic  acid.  The  former  name  of  chlorine  ; it  was  also 
formerly  called  depMogisticated  marine  acid  ; and  by  the  French,  ory- 
genized  muricdic  acid.  See  Chlorine. 

15.  Oxy-prussic  acid.  A name  formerly  given  to  chloro-cyanic,  or 
chloro-prussic  acid,  from  its  being  supposed  that  the  hydro-cyanic  acid 
had  acquired  oxygen  on  being  mixed  with  chlorine. 

16.  Uxy-salt.  A compound  in  which  oxygen  is  found  both  in  the 
acid  and  in  the  base ; thus,  in  phosphate  of  soda,  it  is  associated  with 
phosphorus  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  with  sodium  in  soda. 

17.  Oxy-sulpliion.  A term  proposed  by  Daniell  in  explanation  of 
his  theory  of  the  constitution  of  certain  salts.  Thus,  in  sulphate  of 
soda,  he  supposed  the  oxygen  to  be  transferred  to  the  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a compound  which  has  never  yet  been  isolated,  consisting  of 
one  equivalent  of  sulphur  .and  four  equivalents  of  o.xygen,  and  that  this 
is  combined  with  sodium.  Graham  denominates  it  a sulpliatoxide'i 
composed  of  sidphal- oxygen  and  sodium. 

0 XYMEL  (of  us,  .acid,  honey).  A mixture  of  clarified  honey 

and  acetic  acid,  diluted  with  distilled  water.  Oxymel  of  Squill  consists 
of  vinegar  of  squill  mixed  with  honey. 

OXY-NA'RCOTINE.  A new  opium-alkaloid  procured  during  the 
preparation  and  purification  of  narcotine  from  opium,  and  bearing  to 
narcotine  the  relationship  of  benzoic  acid  to  benzoic  .aldehyde. 

OXY'OPIA  (dfoc,  sharp,  oi|^is,  vision).  Acuteness  of  sight.  In- 
creased sensibility  of  the  retina,  by  which  the  smallest  objects  are 
clearly  seen,  for  a few  moments,  in  an  extremely  weak  light ; yet,  c.x- 
cepting  at  such  periods,  even  larger  objects  are  not  seen  in  the  same 
degree  of  liglit. 

OXYPHO'NIA  (dfus,  sharp,  <l>u>vri,  voice).  Acuteness,  or  shrill- 
ness of  voice  : synonymous  with  paraplionia  clangens. 

OXYTO'CIC  REMEDY  {o^vtokiou  <pnppaKov  \ from  of  us,  sharp, 
quick,  and  tiktw,  to  bring  forth  young).  A medicine  for  promoting 
quick  delivery  in  protracted  labour,  as  ergot,  quinine,  &c. 

OXYU'RUS  VERMICULA'RIS.  Ascarisvermicularis.  The  small 
thread-worm  ; a nematoid  helminth,  infesting  the  rectum,  and  some- 
times found  in  the  uterus  or  its  appendages. 

OYSTER-SHELLS,  PREPARED.  Teslee preparatce.  The  shells 
of  the  Ostrea  edidis,  or  Common  Oyster  ; they  yield  carbonate  of  lime 
intimately  blended  with  some  phosphate  of  lime  .and  anim.al  matter. 

OZ.ffi'NA  (o^)),  a stench).  An  ulcer,  situated  in  the  nose,  dis- 
charging a fetid,  purulent,  or  sanious  matter.  In  its  early  state  it  is 
generally  termed  catarrh  ; when  more  advanced,  it  is  called  cancer  of 
the  nostril  or  throat,  as  it  occupies  principally  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  parts.  See  Rhinorrhoia. 

OZO-BENZINE.  A new  explosive  substance  produced  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  ozone  upon  benzine.  ^ 

OZOKE'RITE  (o^w,  to  smell,  Ki|ods,  w.ax ; in  plur.al,  a-iipoi,  w.ix- 
tapers).  A common  mincralogical  designation  of  “ earth-wax,  or  the 
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natural  parafBn,  occurring  in  Galicia  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
It  is  a carburet  of  hydrogen. 

O'ZONE  (o^u),  to  emit  a smell).  A condensed  or  allotropic  modi- 
fication of  o.xygen,  occasioned  by  repeated  electrical  discharges,  and 
characterized  by  a peculiar  penetrating  odour  and  an  increased  power  of 
oxidation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  ozone  is  really  the  negative 
atom  of  oxygen  detached  from  the  positive  atom  o\-  ant  ozone,  associated 
with  it  in  the  molecule.  See  Oxide  of  Oryijen. 

OZONO'METER  {ozone,  and  fitTpon,  a measure).  Ozonoscope. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  ozone  contained  in  the 
atmosphere. 


' PA'BULUM.  Forage,  food  for  cattle.  The  “animal  heat”  and 
“ animal  spirits”  arc  called  \.\\c  pahida  vilm,  or  food  of  life. 

' PACCrilO'Nl’S  GIjANDS.  The  small,  round,  whitish  granula- 
\tions  found  in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  Pacchioni  described  them  incorrectly  as  conglobate  glands. 

PACri  Y-BLEPIl  ARO'SIS  (Traxi's,  thick,  p\i<l>apov,  the  eye-lid). 
Thickeninc  of  the  tissue  of  the  eye-lid,  from  chronic  inflammation. 

PACIIYDE'RM ATOCELE  (ttox"''  thick,  dtpM«i  dtp/u«Tos,  skin, 
kvKij,  tumor).  Hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  of  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  forming  a tumor,  with  few  blood-vessels  running  through 

I it. 

! PACHYLO'SIS  {iraxoXos,  thickish,  from  iraxl’s,  thick).  Pachy- 
idermia.  Thickening  and  condensation  of  the  skin,  resulting  from 
I hypertrophy  of  its  papilla; ; referred  by  AV'illan  to  ichthyosis.  The 
l|  thickened  skin  is  properly  called  pachyloina.  See  Preface,  par.  2. 
l|  PACHYM  ENlNGl'ThS  (iraxos,  thick,  and  meningitis').  Inflamma- 
( tion  of  the  dura  mater,  characteiized  anatomically  by  production  of 
i cellular  new  membranes,  generally  vsiscular,  on  the  internal  face  of  the 
( dura  mater. 

) PACI'NIAN  CORPUSCLES.  Small  masses  situated  on  the  peri- 
■ nheral  extremities  of  the  nerve-fibres,  chiefly  in  the  palm  of  the 
I hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  named  after  Pacini,  an  Italian 
0 .anatomist. 

\ PiEDOTROTIlIA  (•Trals,  TToidov,  a child,  rptf/iuj,  to  nourish).  That 

!bi-anch  of  hygiene  which  treats  of  the  nourishment  of  infiints  and 
children.  The  term  is  used  by  Plato. 

PA'GINA.  Literally,  a page  of  a book.  A term  applied,  in  botany, 
l|  to  the  surface  of  a leaf ; the  uiipcr  surface  being  called  pagina  supterior, 

!the  lower  surface,  pagina  inferior. 

PAINTERS’  COLIC.  Colum  pictorum ; coluni  ex  plunibo,  A 
^ species  of  colic  incident  to  lead-miners  and  paintci-s,  from  the  use  of 
(lead.  It  is  also  called  Devonshire  colic  and  colic  of  Poitou,  from  its 
k former  frequency  in  those  parts. 

» Painters'  Purge.  A medicine  used  in  painters’  colic,  consisting  of 
« senna,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  wine  of  antimony. 
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PAIRS,  CHEMICAL.  In  the  unorganized  kingdom  the  elementary 
substances  are  generally  combined  by  the  force  of  affinity,  either  two  and 
two  in  pairs^  or  the  pairs  themselves  forming  dovLte pairs,  and  in  some 
few  cases  even  the  double  pairs,  united.  In  the  organized  kingdom,  on 
the  contrary,  the  four  elements  do  not  enter  into  binary,  hut  at 
least  into  ternary  or  quaternary  combinations,  without  first  forming 
pairs. 

1.  A general  teiin  for  the  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 
^\\<i  palatum  durum,  vel  ostium,  or  hard  palate,  forms  the  hard  roof  of 
the  mouth  ; the  palatum  molle,  or  velum  pendulum  palati,  or  soft 
palate,  is  the  fold  ot  mucous  membrane  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  ’ 
the  mouth.  2.  In  botany,  the  term,  palate  denotes  the  projecting  por-  ■ 
tion  which  closes  the  moidli  of  a personate  corolla,  as  in  antirrhi-  ■ 
num. 

1.  Palatine  nerves.  The  three  descending  branches — the  anterior, 
the  middle,  and  the  posterior — of  the  spheno-nalatine,  or  Meckel’s, 
ganglion. 

2.  Palato-glossus.  A muscle  which  passes  between  the  soft  palate 
and  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.  This  muscle  with  its  fellow 
constitutes  the  constrictor  isthmi  faucium. 

S.  Palato-labialis.  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  the  external 
ma.xillary  or  facial  artery. 

4.  Palato-pliaryngeus,  or  thyro-stapliylinus.  A muscle  which  arises  • 
from  the  arch  of  tlie  palate,  and  is  inserted  into  the  thyroid  cartilage  ; 
and  the  pharynx.  It  draws  the  uvula  downwards  and  backwards,  and  1 
closes  the  back  of  the  nostrils.  See  Salpmgo-pliaryngeus. 

5.  Palato-salpingeus.  A designation  of  the  circumflexus  palati  i 
muscle,  from  its  origin  and  insertion. 

PA'LEA.  Chaff.  The  term  palece  is  applied  to  the  minute  ’ 
colourless  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  florets  of  a capitulum  ; and  to  the  : 
floral  envelope  of  grasses,  which  immediately  surrounds  the  sexual  1 
organs. 

Paleaceous.  Chaffy  ; covered  with  palca;,  or  membranous  scales,  as  • 
the  receptacle  of  some  composite  plants. 

PALLA'DIUM.  a rare  metal,  obtained  from  platinifcrous  mine-  ■ 
rals  and  from  a certain  Brazilian  gold-ore ; in  appearance  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  platinum  and  silver.  See  Hydrogenium. 

PA'LLIATIVES  {palluim,  an  upper  garment  worn  by  the  Greeks). 
Medicines  which  produce  merely  temporary  relief,  thus  palliating  or 
dolling  the  disease.  Palliation,  in  the  present  day,  merely  extenuates, 
without  denying,  an  evil ; its  etymology  suggests  the  attempt  to  entirely 
conceal  it. 

PA'LLOR  {pallere,  to  be  pale).  Paleness.  We  meet  with  allms  pal- 
lor, luteus  ^s\\oY,gelidus  pallor,  white,  yellow,  cold  paleness,  respectively. 

PALM  OIL.  The  produce  of  Elais  Guineensis  and  other  species  of 
palm,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles.  Palmitic  acid 
is  found  in  the  free  state  in  palm  oil. 

PALMA  (7raAd|Ui)).  The  palm  of  the  hand  ; the  internal  soft  part 
of  the  hand  ; by  metonymy,  the  hand. 

1.  Palmar  arch.  A branch  of  the  radial  artery,  which  jrasses  over 
the  metacarpal  bones.  The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  a continuation  of 
the  ulnar  artery,  which  .also  crosses  the  metacarpus. 

2.  Palmar  nerves.  The  superficial  palmar  is  a branch  of  the  median 
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nerve ; tlic  superficial  palmar  and  the  deep  palmar  are  branches  of  the 
ulnar  nerve. 

3.  Palmaris  longus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
os  humeri,  and  spread  out  into  the  palmar  aponeurosis,  which  is 
finally  fi.ved  to  the  roots  of  all  the  fingers.  It  is  a fle.xor  of  the  wrist. 

4.  Palmaris  brevis.  A muscle  arising  from  the  annular  ligament  of 
the  wrist  and  the  palmar  aponeurosis,  and  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the 
inner  edge  of  the  hand  ; it  is  sometimes  called  palmaris  cutaneus.  It 
contracts  the  skin  of  the  palm. 

PA'LMATE  {pahna,  the  palm  of  the  hand).  A form  of  leaf, 
having  five  lobes,  with  the  midribs  radiating  from  a common  point  at 
the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  resembling  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

1.  Palmati-Jid.  A variety  of  the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the  lobes 
are  divided  as  far  down  as  half  the  breadth  of  the  leaf. 

2.  Palmati-parlite.  A variety  of  the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the 
lobes  are  divided  beyond  the  middle,  and  the  parenchyma  is  not  inter- 
rupted. 

3.  Palmati-sccted.  A variety  of  the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the  lobes 
are  divided  down  to  the  midrib,  and  the  parenchyma  is  interrupted. 

4.  Palmati-lobate.  A variety  of  the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the 
lobes  are  divided  to  an  uncertain  depth.  See  Pinnate. 

PALMINE.  A solid  odorous  fat  proeured  from  castor  oil.  Pal- 
mic  acid  is  a fatty  acid  procured  from  palminc. 

PALPA'TION  (paJpure,  to  feel).  The  act  of  feeling;  manual 
examination,  or  a method  of  exploring  the  abdomen  by  touch  and 
pressure,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  form,  size,  &c. 

PALPEBRA  or  PALPEBRUM  {palpebrare,  to  wink).  The 
eye-lid.  The  term  is  generally  used  in  the  plural  number,  as  palpebrce 
ox palpehra,  according  to  the  different  tenninations  of  the  first  and  second 
declensions.  The  term  has  sometimes  been  applied,  by  metonymy,  to 
the  eye-lashes,  but  for  this  the  word  cilia  is  the  proper  designation." 

Palpebralis.  The  name  of  the  internal  portion  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  muscle. 

PALPITA'TION  {palpitare,  to  throb).  Nervous  palpitation.  A 
term  denoting  frequent,  strong,  and  tumultuous  movements  of  the 
heart,  without  appreciable  organic  lesion.  When  this  affection  results 
from  loss  of  blood,  it  is  termed  reaction. 

PALSY.  The  popular  term  for  para^vsrs.  Peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  cause  or  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  terms,  ^earf-p.alsy,  or  dropped  hand,  produced  by  the 
influence  of  lead ; cree/n'n^ -p.alsy,  or  teos/m^-palsy,  extending  from  a 
limited  to  a large  portion  ot  the  body  ; merciirkd  palsy,  occasioned  by 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  mercury ; and  shaking-^s.\s\ , characterized  by 
a trembling  motion  of  the  limbs  or  body.  See  Paralysis. 

PALU'pAL  FEV'ER  {pains,  paludis,  a marsh  or  fen).  Another 
name  for  intermittent  fever  or  ague,  suggestive  of  a c.ause. 

PAMPl'NIFORM  {pampinits,  a,  tcndril,/brHia,  likeness).  Resem- 
bling a tendril ; as  applied  to  the  smaller  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  from  their  peculiar  tendril-like  arrangement. 

PAN-  (neuter  gender  of  vrav,  -rravros,  alip  Panta,  pi.  All  ; 
every  one.  Hence  the  following  terms  : — ’ 

1.  Pan-clirestus  (xpijo-rds,  useful).  A term  applied  to  a medicine 
in  the  same  sense  as  panacea,  from  its  general  usefulness. 
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2.  Pan-cliymaqngues  (xvfxo^,  juice,  ayw,  to  expel).  Tlie  former 
name  of  purgatives  which  caused  evacuations,  mixed  nearly  equally 
with  the  humors  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Thus,  calomel  was  called 
pancliymayogum  minerale. 

3.  Pan-demic  (dijfxoi,  the  people).  Affecting  all  the  people  of  a 
district ; a term  synonymous  with  epidemic.  See  Endemic. 

4.  Pant-agoga  (dyuj,  to  expel).  Medicines  which  e.xpel  all  morbid 
matters;  a term  synonymous  with  ;oa7Jc%mag'q^!«es. 

5.  Panlo-pltohia  (fpd/3os,  fear).  A fear  or  dread  of  all  things ; a 
term  used  by  the  old  writers  as  expressive  of  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia. 

PANACE'A  (irdv,  all,  aKtognt,  to  heal).  A universal  remedy;  a 
catholicon  ; a term  formerly  applied  to  remedies  of  high  repute.  Thus 
we  had  panacea  duplicata,  or  bisulphate  of  potass ; yianocea  Glauberiana,- 
or  kermes  mineral ; panacea  mercurialis,  or  calomel ; panacea  vegeto/- 
hilis,  or  saffron  ; panacea  lapsorum,  or  arnica. 

PANA'RIS,  PANARI'CIUM  (panaricium,  conaipted  from />aron^- ■ 
cJiiuin,  a disease  of  the  finger-nails).  Paronychia.  Common  whitlow  ; 
a phlegmon  of  the  skin  at  the  end  of  the  finger  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ? 
nail.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  ow^c/iia,  which  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  matrix  of  the  nail. 

PA'NCREAS  {trav,  all,  npiae,  flesh).  A conglomerate  gland, 
situated  transversely  across  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  Its  - 
fluid  resembles  that  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  hence  the  pancreas  - 
has  been  called  the  abdominal  salivary  gland.  In  cattle  it  is  called  : 
the  sweet-bread. 

1.  Small  Pancreas.  A small  glandular  mass,  frequently  found 
beneath  the  pancreas,  and  of  similar  structure.  The  French  term  it 
pancreas  d'Aselli. 

2.  Pancreatic  duct.  The  duct  formed  by  the  union  of  the  numerous  ■ 
excretory  ducts  proceeding  from  the  lobules  of  the  pancreas. 

3.  Pancreatic  juice.  An  alkaline  fluid  secreted  by  the  pancreas, 
resembling  saliva,  and  differing  from  the  bile  in  containing  a considera-  ■ 
hie  quantity  of  .albumen. 

4.  Pancrealica.  Medicines  which  affect  the  pancreas;  they  are: 
probably  the  same  as  the  sialica,  which  affect  the  salivaiy  glands. 

3.  Pancreatin.  The  active  principle  of  the  pancreiitic  juice.  As  a 
remedy  for  indigestion,  pancreatin  is  said  to  unite  in  itself  the  properties 
of  all  the  other  digestive  secretions. 

6.  Pancreat-itis.  Inflammation  of  the  pancreas. 

7.  Pancreat-oncus  (oyKos,  tnmor).  Swelling  of  the  pancreas;  the 
emphraoeis  pa?icreatis  of  Swediaur. 

PANDICULA'TIO  {pandiculari,  to  stretch  oneself,  from  joawffere, 
to  spread  out).  Stretching ; elongation  of  the  extensor  muscles ; in- 
duced by  fatigue  or  drowsiness,  or  indicative  of  the  onset  of  disease. 

PANDU'RIFORM  (pandura,  a three-stringed  musical  instrument, 
forma,  likeness).  Fiddle-shaped ; obovate,  with  a deep  sinus  on  each 
side,  as  the  leaves  of  rumex  pulcher. 

PANGE'NESIS  (vrai/,  all,  yivtais,  production).  The  n.ame  of  a 
theory  propounded  by  Mr.  Darw  in,  according  to  which  a germ  already 
microscopic  is  a world  of  minor  germs.  Not  only  is  the  organism  as  a 
whole  wrapped  up  in  the  germ,  but  every  organ  of  the  organism  has 
there  its  special  seed. 
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PA'NICLE  (pMiicula,  a tuft,  dim.  o( pamis,  the  thread  wound  upon 
the  bobbin  in  a shuttle).  A form  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  flower- 
buds  of  a raceme  have,  in  elongating,  developed  other  flower-buds,  as  in 
the  oat,  and  many  otlier  grasses.  AYhen  the  rachis  of  inflorescence 
separates  irregularly  into  branches,  so  as  to  lose  the  form  of  an  axis,  this 
is  called  by  AVildenow  a ddiquesceitt  panicle. 

PA'NIS.  Bread.  The  following  terms  are  of  usual  occurrence  : — 

I pants  triliceus,  wheaten  bread;  mica  panis,  crumb  of  bread;  pants 
toslus,  toasted  bread  ; patiis  fur/uraceus,  brown  or  bran  bread  ; panis 
biscoclus,  biscuit ; panis  naiUiciis,  sea-biscuit. 

PA'NIS  TllITl'CEUS.  AVhcaten  bread.  It  is  of  two  kinds— 
panis  fermentalus,  fermented  or  leavened  bread,  made  of  wheat-flour, 
salt,  water,  and  yeast ; and  panis  sitie  fermento,  panis  azymus,  or  unfer- 
mented bread,  which  is  distinguished  into  the  heavy  and  compact,  as  in 
sea-biscuit,  and  the  liyht  and  porous ; the  latter  qualities  are  owing  to 
the  addition  of  solid  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  &c. 

PANNl'CULUS  CARNO'SUS  {pannicidus,  dim.  of  pannus,  a 
covering,  and  caro,  camis,  flesh).  A fleshy  covering ; a set  of  sub- 
cutaneous muscular  hands,  which  serve  to  erect  the  “ quills  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine,”  the  hedge-hog,  &c. 

PA'NNUS.  Literally,  a piece  of  cloth,  or  a rag.  The  designation 
of  that  state  of  vascularity  of  the  cornea,  in  which  its  mucous  covering 
is  so  loosened  and  thickened  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a dense 
pellicle.  Pannus  vesicalorius  is  blistering  clotln 
PANOPHO'BIA  (iraviKos  <p6^os,  panic  fear).  Groundless  alarm; 
a species  of  hypochondriasis.  Any  sudden  terror,  without  visible  cause, 
was  ascribed  to  Pan,  from  the  legend  in  Herodotus,  which  related  that 
I he  assisted  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  by  striking  causeless  fear  into 
I the  enemy,  who  accordingly  fled  in  a panic. 

PANSPE'RMISM  ( TTuu,  all,  atripfia,  seed).  A hypothesis  accord- 
I ing  to  which  the  minutest  living  things  have  merely  developed  in  fluids 
owing  to  the  accidental  presence  of  invisible  germs  thrown  off  from  pre- 
existing living  organisms.  See  Archeqenesis. 

PA'NUS.  This  s the  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  Tryvos,  Dor. 
travos,  the  thread  tvound  upon  the  bobbin  in  a shuttle ; hence,  a swelling 
I or  tumor  ; a superficial  subcutaneous  abscess. 

PA'PAVER  SOMNl'FERUM.  The  White  Poppy,  yielding  opium. 
The  terms  papaver  and  poppy  are  suggestive  of  the  liabi't  of  mixing  the 
I plant  with  the  food  of  young  children,  to  ease  pain  and  procure  sleep — 
i papa  or  pappa  being  the  Latin  word  by  which  infanta  call  for  food,  and 
; pap  its  English  representative. 

1.  Papaver  rheeas.  The  Corn  or  Red  Poppy,  the  petals  of  which  are 
I used  to  impart  their  fine  red  colour  to  syrup. 

I 2.  Papaverine.  An  alkaloid  fouud  in  opium,  hearing  a considerable 
1 resemblance  to  narcotin. 

PA'PIER  EPISPA'STIQUE.  Epispastic  p.apcr  ; a blistering  paper, 
made  of  white  wa.x,  spermaceti,  turpentine,  powdered  cantharides,  and 
water,  boiled  together,  strained,  and  spread  on  paper. 

PAPILIONA'CEOUS  {papilio,  a hutterflyL  Butteidly-shaped  ; a 
form  of  corolla  resembling  a butterfly,  and  found  in  all  the'leguminous 
' plants  of  Europe.  Of  the  five  petals,  the  uppermost  is  dilated,  and 
called  vexillttm,  or  the  standard  ; the  two  lateral  are  contracted  and 
I parallel,  and  called  ala;,  or  the  wings ; the  two  lower  are  contracted, 
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parallel,  generally  coherent  by  their  anterior  margin,  and  termed  carina 
or  the  keel.  ’ 

PAPI'LLA.  1.  A teat,  or  nipple,  on  the  breast  of  men  and  the 
lower  animals.  2.  A pustule,  a pimple.  3.  The  term  papilloe  denotes 
the  small  conical  eminences  which  constitute  the  roughness  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tongue,  and  are  distinguished  as — 

1.  PapiU(B  circumvallat(B,'vc\  lenticidares.  Situated  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue,  near  its  root,  and  forming  a row  on  each  side,  which 
meets  its  fellow  at  the  middle  line,  like  the  two  branches  of  the  letter  : 
A.  They  resemble  cones  attached  by  the  apex  to  the  bottom  of  a cup-  ■ 
shaped  depression,  and  are  hence  named  calyciformes.  This  cup-shaped 
cavity  forms  a kind  of  fossa  around  the  papillae,  and  hence  they  are 
called  circumvallatm. 

2.  Papillce  coniccB  et filiformes.  Covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
tongue  in  front  of  the  papilla:  circumvallata:,  but  most  abundant  at  the 
tip ; of  a conical  and  filiform  shape,  with  their  points  directed  back- 
ward. 

3.  PapiltcB /ungi/ortnes,  vel  capitaies.  In'egularly  dispersed  over  the  : 
dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  having  rounded  heads. 

4.  The  term  PapillcB  is  not  limited  to  the  eminences  of  the  tongue;  : 
they  exist  wherever  the  sense  of  toticli  is  delicate. 

PAPI'LLA  CO'NICA.  The  small  flattened  prominence  formed  by 
the  optic  nerve  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  at  its  fundus. 

PAPILLO'MA.  A morbid  growth  or  neoplasm,  of  a conical  form, 
resembling  a papilla  or  teat.  See  Pessema. 

PAPIN’S  DIGESTER.  A strong  iron  boiler  for  increasing  the  . 
temperature  of  water  and  other  materials  above  their  ordinary  boiling- 
points,  and  employed  by  Papin  chiefly  for  e.xtracting  the  gelatin  from  : 
bones. 

PA'PPUS  ^dwTrov,  the  down  or  mossiness  of  the  under  lip,  the  i 
cheek,  &c.).  The  botanical  term  for  the  feathery  appendage  which 
crowns  the  fruit  of  m.any  Composite  plants,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
reduced  calyx.  It  is  familiarly  exemplified  in  the  thistle.  It  may  be  ; 
sessile  or  stipiiate,  it  may  he  pilose  or  simple,  or  plumose  or  feathery. 

PA'PULA  (^papula,  a pimple).  A pimple;  a “small,  acuminated 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an  inflamed  base,  very  seldom  containing  . 
a fluid,  or  suppurating,  and  commonly  terminating  iu  scurf.”  It  is  the 
ekth/ma  and  exormia  of  the  Greeks. 

Papula  ardentes.  A term  applied  by  Gotwald  to  the  trailing  vesi- 
cations  which  occurred  in  the  Dantzic  plague,  and  which  Goodwin 
translates_^re-W«d(fcrs.  At  first  they  were  as  small  as  a millet-seed; 
and,  when  larger,  they  were  termed  in  Holland  om/w 

PA'PYA  JUICE.  The  milky  juice  of  Carica  Papaya,  or  the 
Papaw-tree,  containing  an  abundance  of  fibrin  which  resembles  animal 
matter,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  solvent  action  on  nitrogenous  articles 
*f  diet. 

PA'PYRIN.  Vegetable  parchment ; paper  modified  in  its  textural 
qualities  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

PAR  VAGUM.  The  Wandering  Pair  ; the  eighth  pair  of  nerves, 
or  pnenmogastrie.  See  Nerves. 

PARA-  (TTapd).  A Greek  preposition,  signifying  ilirotigh,  near, 
abotd,  &c.  In  some  chemical  compounds  it  denotes  near  to,  and 
expresses  a close  alliance  between  two  compounds.  In  the  following 
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terms  used  by  Good,  the  preposition  uniformly  signifies  faultiness,  or  a 
morbid  state. 

Par-acusis,  morbid  bearing;. 

Par-apsis,  morbid  touch. 

Para-hysnia,  morbid  congestion. 

Para-cyesis,  morbid  pregnancy. 

Para-geusis,  morbid  taste. 

Para-menia,  mis-menstruation. 

Para-phonia,  al  tcred  voice. 

PAR.ACORO'LLiE  (vapd,  about,  corolla,  the  intemal  envelope  of 
a flower).  A hybrid  term,  proposed  by  Link  to  designate  all  the  ap- 
pendages referable  to  the  corolla.  If  these  consist  of  several  pieces,  he 
suggests  the  term  parapetala  ; if  an  appendage  relates  to  the  stamen,  he 
proposes  The  peculiar  filiform  appendages  of  Passiflora  he 

calls  paraphysrs  or  parastades. 

PARACY  A'NOGEN.  This  is  probably  a bicarburet  of  nitrogen,  iso- 
meric with  cyanogen,  but  differing  from  it  essentially  in  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  paracyanogen  being  solid,  while  cyanogen  is  gaseous. 

PA'RAFFIN.  Petroline.  A particular  hydro-carbon,  produecd  by 
distillation  from  boghead  coal,  and  forming  tlie  material  of  the  “ Gas- 
candles.”  Its  name  is  derived  from  paj'«7«  a^wjs,  denoting  its  remark- 
able indifference  to  other  bodies,  in  a chemical  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
constituent  of  petroleum. 

PARAGLO'BULIN  (trapa,  a preposition  denoting/iij/^/iness,  or  a 
morbid  state).  A term  applied  to  certain  vacuolated  bodies  found  in 
the  blood  in  some  states  of  disease,  supposed  to  be  transformed  blood- 
coi-puscles.  By  some  they  arc  considered  as  tlie  residua  of  coloured 
blood-discs. 

PARAGO'GE'  (irnpaywyn,  from  Trapayw,  to  lead  by  or  past  a 
place).  A leading  by  or  past,  a carrying  across ; a term  applied  by 
Hippocrates  to  the  reduction  of  a dislocation. 

PARAKENTE'SIS  (j<apaKivT\]ats,  perfomtion,  especially  for  tap- 
ping for  dropsy,  or  cov/ihing  for  cataract).  The  operation  of  tapping  or 
making  an  opening  into  the  abdomen,  thorax,  or  bladder,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discharging  the  fluid  contained  in  tliem  in  disease. 

PAR.-V'KME'  {irapd,  beyond,  aupn,  the  prime).  The  point  at  which 
the  prime  is  past,  decline,  abatement,  .as  applied  to  a disease.  Hence 
the  adjective  tevm  parakmastic  has  been  applied  by  Galen  to  life  when 
past  its  prime,  to  a fever  when  past  its  crisis. 

PARAKOPE'  (TTupaATOTri;,  from  TrnpaKOTTTu*,  to  strike  falsely,  to 
counterfeit,  properly  of  money).  Literally,  false  coining  ; a term  ap- 
plied by  Hippocrates  to  delirium.  Sec  Parakrousis. 

PARAKROU'SIS  (Trapd.Kpou<7is,{rom  irapuKpovu),  to  Strike  aside). 
Literally,  a striking  of  a false  note  in  music  ; a term  applied  by  Hippo- 
crates to  madness.  See  Parakope. 

PARAKU'SIS  (irapaKovais,  hearing  amiss  or  wrong).  A peculiar 
state  of  the  hearing,  in  whicli  deaf  persons  he.ar  sounds  better  wlien  a 
loud  noise  prey.ails  at  the  same  time.  Of  this,  Willis  describes  two 
cases  : — one,  of  a person  who  could  maintain  a conversation  only  when 
a drum  was  beat  near  him  ; the  other,  of  a person  who  could  hear  only 
when  a bell  was  ringing. 

P ARALLA'XIS ; PARALLA'GMA  ('TrapaWao'o’io,  to  make  things 
alternate).  These  terms  are  used  by  Hippocrates,  the  former  denoting 
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Par-odinia,  morbid  labour. 
Par-07iiria,  depraved  dreaming. 
Par-opsis,  depraved  vision. 
Par-osinis,  morbid  smell. 
Par-ostia,  mis-ossification. 
Pai'-uria,  mis-micturition. 
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the  overlapping  of  broken  bones,  the  latter  the  bones  overlapped. 
Tlie  former  term  was  applied  by  the  same  writer  to  mental  aberration. 

PARALLEL  VENATION.  A term  applied  to  the  parallel 
arrangement  of  the  veins  in  the  leaves  of  plants  which  have  endogenous 
stems,  as  distinguished  from  the  reticulate  arrangement  of  the  veins 
which  characterizes  plants  with  exogenous  stems. 

PA'RALYSIS  ( TrapdXinris,  a loosening  by  the  side  or  secretly;  a 
disabling  of  the  nerves  in  the  limbs  of  one  side).  Paresis;  liesolutio 
nervonim.  Palsy  ; a total  or  partial  loss  of  sensibility  or  motion,  or  of 
both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 

1.  Perfect  and  imperfect  paralysis.  In  the  former  case,  both  motion 
and  sensibility  are  affected  ; in  the  latter,  motion  only,  or  sensibility 
only,  is  lost  or  diminisbed.  Par.ilysis  of  motion  is  synonymous  with 
acinesis ; paralysis  of  sensibility,  with  ancestlicsia. 

2.  General,  partial,  and  local  paralysis.  In  the  first  case,  the  whole 
body  is  affected,  usually  the  four  extremities ; in  the  second,  the  affec- 
tion is  limited  to  a portion  of  the  body,  as  in  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia ; 
in  the  third  variety,  a small  portion  only  of  the  body  is  affected,  as  the 
face,  a limb,  one  foot  only. 

3.  Progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane.  This  is  an  affection  sui  gene- 
ris, and  must  not  be  confounded  witli  the  “ general  paralysis  ” of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  though  it  is  sometimes  so  designated,  as  also  by  the 
term  “general  paresis.”  Thisform  of  paralysis  is  incidental  to  any  variety 
of  mental  disease,  and  increases  as  the  power  of  the  mind  decreases. 

4.  Paralysis  atrophica.  Progressive  muscular  atro])hy,  also  called 
“ wasting  palsy,”  “ creeping  palsy,”  “ idiopathic  degeneration  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,”  &c.,  characterized  by  progressive  atrophy  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  independent  of  .any  motor  or  sensory  paralysis. 
This  affection  has  been  ievmeiX  paralysis  peripherica. 

5.  Pai'atysis  agitans.  This  is  the  “ shaking  palsy  ” of  Parkinson,  the 
skelotyrbe  festinaiis  of  Sauvages,  the  synclonus  ballismus  (/SaWi'^w,  to 
dance)  of  Mason  Good.  It  is  a form  of  paralysis  characterized  by  an 
involuntary  tremulous  agitation  of  the  muscles,  and  is  popularly  called 
“ the  trembles.” 

6.  Paralysis,  reflex.  This  is  a somewhat  contradictory  term,  for  it 
cannot  be  intended  to  denote  a state  of  inaction,  or  a negative  action, 
which  can  be  itself  reflected.  Tanner  says,  “ In  reflex  jjaralysis  the 
irritation  e.xtends  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre,”  and  he  cites 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  the  uterus,  and  the  intestines  as  the 
common  causes  of  this  form  of  paiiilysis. 

7.  Paralysis  facialis.  A local  form  of  paralysis,  characterized  by 
in.ability  to  close  the  eye-lids  from  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebra- 
rum. It  is  known  by  the  nameyacm?  hemiplegia.  Bell’s  palsy,  histrio- 
nic p.aralysis,  and  paralysis  of  the  jiortio  dura.  Sec  Spasmo-jmralysis. 

8.  Inter partum  paralysis.  A form  of  paralysis  first  described  by 

Duchenne  de  Boulogne,  and  classified  by  him  in  a special  group  under 
the  head  of  “ Paralysies  Obstetrical es  Infantiles.”  Its  pathogeny  is  very 
simple  : the  blade  of  the  forceps  presses  on  the  trunk  of  the  facial  nerve 
or  one  of  its  branches,  and  causes  an  arrest  in  the  excitability  of  the 
affected  nerve-fibres,  and  consequent  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  sup- 
plied by  them.  _ i-  i,  r 

9.  Transverse  or  crossed  paralysis.  In  this  form  the  upper  limb  of 
one  side  and  the  lower  limb  of  the  opposite  side  arc  paralysed. 
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PARALYTIC  STROKE.  A term  applied  to  hemiplegia,  when 
the  attack  is  sudden  and  complete. 

PARALYTICA  (TrapaXurtKov,  affected  with  parali/sis).  Agents 
which  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  and  occasion  weakness 
or  paralysis.  Wlien  employed  in  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  affections, 
they  are  termed  cDiiispasinodics. 

PARAMENISPE'RMIA.  A crystalline  substance,  besides  meni- 
spermia,  found  in  tire  seed-coal  of  cocculus  indicus. 

PAR  AMETRI'TIS.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  suiTOund- 
ing  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus  and  the  vaginal  substructure.  This 
word  has  later  come  to  mean  inflammation,  not  only  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  broad  ligaments,  but  also  of  the  entire  pelvic  fascia.  Hence  has 
arisen  some  confusion.  See  iMetrilis. 

Farametranid  utjlammcdion.  A term  applied  by  some  continental 
writers  to  inflammation  of  tliat  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia  wliich  sur- 
rounds the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  and  the  base  of  the  vagina  for 
about  two  centimetres  in  width.  Its  inflammatory  infiltration  and 
subsequent  induration  would  constitute  parametritis. 

PARAMO'RPHIA.  Another  name  for  thebaia,  a crystallizablc 
base  existing  in  opium,  and  isomeric  with  morphia. 

PARAPHliMO'SlS  (irapaf/jt/ucco-iv,  from  irapd,  beyond,  rpipow,  to 
bridle).  Circumlic/atura.  An  affection  of  tlie  prepuce,  when  it  is  drawn 
quite  behind  the  glans  penis,  and  cannot  be  drawn  over  the  gland.  This 
is  the  slranqnhding  phimosis  of  Good.  Compare  Phimosis. 

PAR.4.'PIIORA  (irapaf/jopd,  from  irapacpipm,  to  move  in  a wrong 
direction,  as  of  paralysed  limbs).  A going  aside;  a term  generally  ap- 
plied to  derangement  or  distraction  of  mind.  Arcta-us  .applies  the  term 
to  the  unsteadiness  occ.asioned  bv  intoxication. 

PARAPH  RO'SYNE' (Trapat^piuv,  wandering  from  reason,  out  of 
one’s  mind).  A term  employed  by  Hippocrates  for  derangement  or 
wandering  of  mind.  Synonymous  terms  used  by  the  same  author  aro 
paralcope  and  parukrousis. 

PARAPLE'GIA  (TrapaTrXij'yi'a,  Ion.  pro  Trapair\i|Jia,  a stroke  on 
one  side,  hemiplegia,  as  opposed  to  aTroTrXp^ia,  apoplexy).  Paralgsis 
spinalis.  A species  of  paralysis,  characterized  by  loss  of  motion,  with 
impaired  sensation  of  both  sides  of  the  body,  or  of  only  the  lower  half 
of  the  body,  or  of  the  whole  body  excepting  the  head,  or  of  the  whole 
body  including  the  head.  The  term  is,  however,  usn.ally  limited  to 
paralysis  of  tlie  lower  half  of  the  body.  See  Hemiplegia. 

Paraplegia,  rejie.i\  and  reflex  paralysis  are  terms  applied  to  many 
cases  of  incomplete  paraplegia,  from  their  being  referred  to  nervons 
action.  The  terms  “ Uni-”  and  “ Bi-lateral”  parajdegia  are  preferable 
to  “ Hemi-”  and  “ Para-plegic,”  being  less  apt  to  le.ad  toconfnsion  with 
ordinary  motor-paralvsis. 

PARARTIIRE'SIS;  PARARTHRE'MA  (Trapap0p7o),  to  be  dis- 
located ; to  dislocate).  The  former  term  denotes  the  act  of  dislocating 
a joint;  the  latter  denotes  a joint  dislocated. 

PA'RASITE  (wapdaiTos,  eating  beside,  with,  at  the  table  of, 
another).  Liteiwlly,  a hanger  on  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  This 
term  is  used  to  designate  animals  which  are  found  in  the  organs, 
intestines,  blood,  &c.,  of  other  living  animals,  and  appe.ar  to  live  at 
their  expense,  as  the  hydatids  of  tho  brain,  intestinal  worms,  &c. 

1.  Parasites,  accidental.  Intern.al  human  parasites,  having  the 
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habits,  but  not  referable  to  the  class,  of  entozoa,  as  oestrus  hominis 
&c. 

2.  Parasitical  plants.  Plants  which  grow  upon  the  living  parts  of 
otlier  plants,  from  whose  juices  they  derive  their  nutriment,  a circum- 
stance by  which  they  are  immediately  distinguished  from  false  parasites, 
or  Epiphytes,  which  merely  fix  themselves  upon  other  plants  without 
deriving  nutriment  from  them. 

PARA'STATA  (Tra/oa(TTdT))s,  one  who  stands  by  or  near).  Another 
name  for  the  epididymis,  which  lies  above  the  testis. 

PARATHE'RMIC  RAYS  (irapa,  about,  dlpfxt),  heat).  Rays  found 
in  and  below  the  red  and  orange  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  probably 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  true  calorific  rays  as  those  which  pro- 
duce chemical  phenomena  bear  to  the  luminous  rays. 

PAR ATRI'MM A {iraparpipfia,  inflammation  caused  by  friction). 
Intertrigo.  A species  of  Erythema,  or  cutaneous  inflammation,  pro- 
duced by  friction  in  walking  or  riding. 

PAREGO'RIC  {Trapi]yopiKo<:,  soothing).  The  name  of  a class  of 
narcotics,  employed  to  soothe  irritation.  Paregoric  elixir,  another 
term  for  simple  “ paregoric,”  is  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  flavoured 
with  aromatics.  Of  this,  the  Tr.  Camph.  C.  is  an  imitation. 

PARE'NCHYM A (irapiyyvpa,  anything  poured  in  beside).  A 
term  emploj'ed  by  Erasistratus,  from  an  idea  that  the  common  mass,  or 
inner  substance  of  a viscus,  is  produced  by  concreted  blood,  strained 
off  through  the  pores  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  enter  into  its  general 
structure,  or  membr.anes.  It  is  now  applied  to  the  spongy  substance 
composing  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  spleen ; and  to  all 
the  pulpy  parts  of  plants. 

PARENKE'PH  ALIS  (rrapd,  near,  £yK-£d>aXos,  the  brain).  A term 
applied  by  the  Ancients  to  what  is  now  called  the  cerebellum. 

PA'RESIS  (irapia-is,  a letting  go,  a slackening  of  strength).  A loss 
of  power  of  a nerve.  Hippocrates  uses  the  term  for  paralysis.  See 

PA'RIES,  PA'RIETIS.  The  wall  of  a house  ; the  wall  of  an  organ 
of  the  animal  body.  The  bones  of  the  cranium,  serving  as  walls  to  the 
brain,  are  termed  osset  parietalia.  The  placenta  of  a plant  is  termed 
parietal,  when  it  is  attached  to  the  ivalls  of  the  ovarium,  as  in  poppy. 

PA'RILLIN.  Pariglin.  An  active  principle  procured  from  sarsa- 
parilla, supposed  to  be  an  alkaloid,  and  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  sinilacin. 

PARI-PINNATE  (par,  eqiifil,  pinnatus,  winged).  Equally  winged; 
abruptly  pinnate  ; as  the  petiole  of  a pinnate  leaf  when  terminated  by 
neither  a leaflet  nor  a tendril.  See  Impari-pinnate. 

PARISTHMPTIS  (irapicrd/xia,  the  tonsils,  from  vrapa,  about, 
Ifffi/ro's,  isthmus,  and  hence  a neck).  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  But 
the  Greeks  used  the  term  paristhmia,  not  only  for  the  tonsils,  but  for 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  for  the  squincy  or  squiuancy  of  the  old 
writers,  the  cynanche  or  angina  of  the  moderns. 

PARKER’S  CEMENT.  A brown  powder,  which,  when  mixed 
with  water,  gradually  sets,  and  becomes  solid.  It  may  be  used  for 
making  the  joints  of  chemical  vessels  tight. 

PARKESINE.  A substance  procured  by  Mr.  Alexander  Parkes,ot 
Birmingham,  originally  from  gun-cotton,  but  now  from  vegetable  fibre 
and  oily  matter.  See  Xylonite. 
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PARME'LIA  PARIE'TINA.  Common  Yellow  Wall-Lichen, 
usually  sold  under  the  name  of  common  yellow  tvall-moss.  It  has  been 
proposed  as  a test  for  alkalies,  which  communicate  to  its  yellow  colour- 
ing matter,  called  puriclin,  a beautiful  red  tint. 

P.'VRONY'CHIA  {-irapa,  about,  oi/u^,  the  nail).  Panaris.  An 
abscess  at  the  end  of  the  finger,  near  the  nail,  occasioned  by  inflammation 
of  the  tendinous  sheath  of  the  finger;  also  called  thecal  abscess  and 
tendinous  whitlow.  When  the  effusion  presses  on  the  periosteum,  it  is 
a malignant  form,  and  is  termed /e/on. 

PARO'TID  GLAND  (irapuiTis,  from  irapd,  near,  ous,  tbros,  the 
ear).  The  name  of  the  large  salivary  gland  situated  7iear  the  ear.  The 
Greek  term  denotes  rather  a tumor  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  ducts  of 
the  gland,  uniting,  form  the  duct  ofSteno,  which  o^ens  into  the  mouth 
opposite  to  the  second  molar  tooth. 

PAROTI'TIS  (TrapcoTi's,  the  parotid  gland,  and  the  terminal  -itis'). 
Cynanche  parotidea.  An  epidemic  and  contagious  affection  of  the 
salivary  glands,  and  especittlly  of  the  parotid  gland.  It  is  called  in 
England,  mumps  ; in  Scotland,  branks. 

PA'ROXYSM  (-jrapo^varpos,  e.\asperation).  A periodical  c-vacer- 
bation,  or  fit,  of  a disc.ase. 

PARRISH'S  CHEMICAL  FOOD.  Syrup  of  the  phosphates  of 
iron,  lime,  potash,  and  soda;  prepared  from  the  formula  of  Mr.  Edward 
Parrish,  of  Philadelphia. 

P.\'RTHENOGE'NESIS  {irapdivos,  a virgin,  ylvio-is,  generation). 
“ Virgin-generation,  or  the  successive  production  of  procreating  indivi- 
duals from  a single  ovum.”  By  Professor  Owen  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  processes  of  yemmatioti  .and  Jission,  as  exhibited  in  sexless  beings 
or  in  virgin  fcm.ales.  See  Metagenesis. 

PA'RTICLE  {particula,  dim.  of  pars,  a part).  A minute  part  of 
a solid  body,  incapable  of  mechanical  division.  Of  simple  bodies,  the 
particles  are  homogeneous;  of  compound  bodies,  they  are  the  smallest 
parts  which  resist  decomposition.  The  word  atom  is  employed  to 
denote  both  kinds  of  particle,  and  hence  wc  have  simple  atoms  and 
compound  atoms. 

PARTITE  {parlitus,  divided).  A term  applied  to  a leaf  which  is 
divided  nearly  down  to  its  base.  Two  such  divisions  constitute  a 
li-partite  leaf  ■,  three,  a <n‘-7)n;V//e  leaf ; many,  a^i/un-TJuWite  leaf.  See 
also  the  terms  Palmate  and  Pinnate. 

PARTURIFA'CIENT  (parturire,  to  bring  forth, /ircerc,  to  make). 
A medicine  which  excites  uterine  action,  and  is  administered  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  parturition,  as  ergot,  &e. 

PA'RTUS  {parire,  to  bring  forth  young).  A bringing  forth  ; birth. 
l^artus  inifijnjicstivus  is  premature  birth  parttis  emortuus,  birth  of  a 
still-born  child  ; partus  serotinus,  late  or  protracted  birth. 

PARU'LIS  (^TT apouXis,  a gum-boil,  from  irapd,  about,  ov\ov,  the 
gums).  Tills  term  and  epulis  were  used  by  the  Greeks  for  gum-boil, 
though  without  any  etymological  signific.ance  of  the  affection.  Paru- 
iitis  and  epulitis  denote  inflammation  or  abscess  of  the  gums,  and  may 
conveniently  replace  the  other  terms.  See  Gum-boil. 

PA'S M A {irdapa,  from  ■wdaam,  to  sprinkle,  as  of  drugs  upon  a 
wound).  A sprinkling  ; a plaster. 

PASTELLUS.  Literally,  a perfumed  or  sweet  ball.  A medicine 
in  the  form  of  a small  round  ball ; an  aromatic  lozenge,  used  to  impart  an 
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agreeable  odour  to  the  breath  : “ pastillos  Rufillus  olct.”  See  Em- 
plaslrum. 

PasiiUi  Fumanies.  Fumigating  or  aromatic  pastilles,  made  of  ben- 
zoin, balsam  of  tolu,  labdanum,  &c.  The  species  ad  sujfieridum  consists 
of  benzoin,  amber,  and  lavender-flowers. 

PATE.  Pasta.  A paste;  a preparation  of  sugary  and  mucilaginous 
substances.  Patede  guimauveisa.  demulcent  lozenge,  containing  nothing 
to  identify  it  with  its  name.  Pate  arsenicale  consists  of  cinnabar,  san- 
guis draconis,  and  arsenious  acid. 

PATE'LLA  (dim.  ofyia^jwa,  a pan).  Literally,  a small  pan.  The 
knee-pan  or  cap  of  the  knee. 

PATENT  MEDICINE.  Proprietary  medicine.  A medicine  whose 
sale  is  secured  to  the  proprietor  hy  patent,  and  the  ingredients  of  which 
may  be  known  by  the  public. 

PATHETICI  (irafloy,  passion).  Trocldcares.  A name  given  by 
Willis  to  the  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  because  the  eyes,  by  means  of  these, 
express  certain  passions.  The  pathetic  muscle  is  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

-PATHIA,  -PATHY  (ira'floy,  affection,  from  Tra'crxto,  to  suffer). 
A termination  of  words,  denoting  an  affection,  as  in  leuco-y)a</iia,  white 
affection  ; sym-path/,  fellow-feeling,  &c. 

PATHOGE'NESIS  (irdflos,  disease,  yivtais,  generation).  Patho- 
geny ; that  branch  of  pathological  science  which  treats  of  the  generation 
and  development  of  disease. 

PATHOGNOMO'NIC  (TradoyvmpoviKo^,  skilled  in  judging  of 
symptoms  or  diseases,  from  Trdflos,  disease,  and  yiyvwaKw,  to  learn  to 
know).  A term  applied  to  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of,  and 
peculiar  to,  a disease, — symptoms  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
Pathognomic  is  a false  form  of  term. 

PATHO'LOGY  (Trdfloy,  disease,  Xdyos,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  medicine  which  investigates  the  nature  of  diseases,  especially  of  those 
which  affect  man  and  the  lower  animals  which  are  subjects  of  medical 
treatment.  It  comprises  nosology,  astiology,  symptomatology,  and 
therapeutics,  and  is  distinguished  into  general  and  special  patho- 
logy. 

Cellidar  pathology.  That  branch  of  pathology  which  treats  of  the 
vital  action  of  cells  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  functions  of  the  body. 
— Virchow. 

PATIE'NTI.®  MU'SeULUS.  paiicnee  mmcle  ; a character- 
istic designation  of  the  lev'ator  anguli  sc.apula>,  being  the  principal 
elevator  of  the  shoulder — the  muscle  which  imparts  the  shrug  of 
patience. 

PA'VIIN.  A erystallizable  substance  found  in  the  bark  of  the  horse- 
chestnut,  remark.ablc  for  exhibiting  a beautiful  bluisb-^ecn  fluores- 
cence when  placed  in  violet  light.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
fraxin.  The  term  is  derived  from  Pavia,  a small  division  of  the  order 
..EsculacecB.  or  the  horse-chestnut  family. 

PAVI'LION.  The  n.ame  of  the  ala,  or  greater  part  of  the  external 
ear.  The  auricle  of  the  ear;  the  external  ear. 

PEARL-ASH.  Crude  potash.  Carbonate  of  potassium.  The  name 
of  potash  when  it  is  calcined,  and  of  a whitish  pearly  lustre.  After  re- 
crystallization,  till  pure,  it  is  sent  into  the  market  as  salts  of  tartar,  or 
purified  pearl-ashes. 
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PEARL-BARLEY.  Common  Barley  divested  of  its  cuticle,  and 
rounded  and  polished  in  a mill,  so  as  to  acquire  a pearly  appearance. 

PEARL-POCK.  A term  applied  to  the  varioloid  form  of  small-pox, 
in  which  the  vesicles  are  unusually  persistent  and  present  the  transparent 
appearance  of  pearl.  See  Horn- Pock. 

PEARL-WHITE.  Magislen/  of  Bismuth ; the  sub-nitrate  of 
bismuth,  incorrectly  called  white  o.vide  of  bismuth. 

PEARLS,  MEDlCTNAIj.  Capsules  for  containing;  medicinal 
substances,  consistinq  of  gelatin,  eum  arabic,  sugar,  and  honey. 

PEARLY  TUBERCLES.  Follicular  eles-ations;  sebaceous  miliary 
tubercles,  commonly  situated  in  the  tliin  skin  of  the  lower  eye-lid. 

PEAS  FOR  ISSUES.  These  are  made  of  tow,  or  flax,  rolled  up 
with  gum-water  and  wax ; to  which  are  sometimes  added  powdered 
savine,  cantharides,  or  verdigris  : orange-peas  from  the  unripe  Curaqao 
oranges  are  .also  used. 

PEBRINE.  The  name  given  by  Bechamp  to  a disease  occasioned 
by  the  presence  in  the  tissues  of  dark  contractile  corpuscles  of  vegetable 
parasitie  origin.  The  name  is  applied  to  a peculiar  epizootic  disease  of 
silkworms,  from  the  appearance  of  dark  spots  upon  the  skin  by  which 
it  is  accomp.anied. 

PE'CCANT  HUMORS  (peccare,  to  be  in  fault).  A term  applied 
by  the  humoral  pathologists  to  those  humors  of  the  body  which  were 
supposed  to  be  faulty  in  quality  or  in  quantity. 

PECTEN,  PE'CTINIS  {pedere,  to  comb).  A comb,  or  crest.  A 
pyramidal,  jtlicated  process,  situated  in  the  posterior  and  extern.al  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the  eye  in  birds,  .and  covered  with  pigment.  It  is  also 
called  marsupium. 

1.  Peclinuti  muscuU.  A designation  of  the  muscular  fasciculi  of  the 
heart,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  a comb. 

2.  Pediiieus.  A flat,  qu.adrangular  muscle,  arising  from  the  pectineal 
line  of  the  os  pubis,  and  inserted  into  the  line  Ic.ading  from  the  trochanter 
minor  to  the  linea  aspera. 

3.  Pectinate.  A term  applied  to  a modification  of  thepinnatifid  leaf, 
in  which  the  segments  arc  long,  close,  and  narrow,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

PE'CTIN  (ttiikti's,  a coagulum,  fronnri/yvuut,  to  make  stiff).  The 
basis  or  gcl.atiuizing  principle  of  certain  vegetable  juices.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  gelatin,  or  animal  jelly,  in  containing  no  nitrogen.  Pectic 
aciil  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  upon  pectin. 

PECTORA'LIS  {pectus,  the  breast).  The  name  of  two  muscles  of 
the  trunk  : — 

1.  Pectoral  is  major,  arising  from  half  the  clavicle,  all  the  edge  of  the 
sternum,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  lowest  three  true  ribs,  and  inserted 
into  the  outer  border  of  the  occi])ital  groove  of  the  humerus.  It  moves 
the  arm  forwards,  &c.,  aud  is  a muscle  of  respiration. 

2.  PcctoraJis  minor,  arising  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  and 
inserted  into  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  It  draws  the  shoulder- 
bone  forwards  and  downwards,  and  elevates  tlie  ribs. 

3.  Ecto-  and  en/o-pectoralis.  These  terms  are  preferred  bv  Wilder 
to  pectoralis  major  and  minor;  the  ecfo-pectoral  acting  as  an  adductor 
humeri,  while  the  eiirfo-pectonil,  usually  much  the  larger,  and  thus 
belying  the  name  generally  given  to  it,  acts  chiefly  as  a retractor  of  the 
shoulder. 
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PE'CTORALS  (medicamenta  pectoralia,  from  pectus,  pectoris,  the 
breast).  Medicines  which  relieve  disorders  of  the  cliest. 

PECTORl'LOQUY  {pectus,  the  breast,  toqui,  to  speak).  A chest-- 
sound;  a voice  wliich  appears  to  proceed  directly  from  the  chest,  and 
to  traverse  the  tube  of  the  stethoscope.  It  usually  indicates  the  presence- 
of  a cavity  in  the  lung,  near  the  wall  of  the  chest.  See  Auscultation. 

PE'DATE  (/terfate,  furnished  with  pedes,  or  feet).  A term  applied : 
to  a modification  of  the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the  two  lateral  lobes  are' 
themselves  subdivided,  as  in  helleborus  niger.  The  same  modifications) 
occur  as  in  the  palmate  leaf,  with  similar  terms,  as  pedatifid,  pedati- ■ 
partite,  pedatisected,  and  pedatilobate. 

PE'DICEL  or  PE'DICLE  (pedicellus,  dim.  of  pediculus,  a little 
foot).  A small  stalk  which  supports  each  flower  of  a main  stalk  or: 
peduncle  ; a pedicle  is,  therefore,  a branch  of  a peduncle,  and  bears  thei 
same  relation  to  a flower  that  a petiole  bears  to  a leaf.  A flower  fur- 
nished with  a pedicle  is  ievmcA  pedicellate  ; in  the  absence  of  a pedicle, 
it  is  termed  sessile. 

PEDICULA'TION  (/tecZt'cMZas,  a louse).  Pldheiriasis.  An  affection 
in  which  pediculi,  or  lice,  are  bred  under  the  skin. 

PEDI'CULUS  (dim.  of /tes,  a foot).  The  name  of  a genus  of  human 
parasites,  belonging  to  the  subdivision  Ectozoa.  They  are  the  P. 
capitis,  P.  palpehrarwn,  P.  vestimenti,  P.  tabescentium,  P.  pubis,  &c. 

PEDILU'VIUM  {pes,  pedis,  the  ftot,  lavare,  to  bathe).  Afoot-- 
bath.  This  is  a better  term  than  lavipedittm,  but  pelluvium  orpelluvia  i 
is  used  by  Festus  for  a foot-tub.  See  Maniduvium. 

PEDU'NCULUS.  Pediculus.  A peduncle  or  flower-stalk,  bearing  : 
the  same  relation  to  a flower  or  bunch  of  flowers  that  a petiole  bears  to  • 
a leaf  or  leaves.  Stalked  flowers  are  termed  pedunculate ; in  the  absence  ' 
of  a peduncle,  a flower  is  termed  sessile.  A peduncle  may  be  unifloral, . 
hijloral,  multifloral,  &c. 

Pedunculi  cerebri.  A term  applied  to  two  medullary  cords  which 
connect  the  pineal  gland  with  the  optic  thalami. 

PELIO'SIS ; PELIO'MA  {-KiKtoi,  livid).  The  former  term  . 
denotes  e.xtravasation  of  blood  ; the  latter  denotes  e.xtravasated  blood,  , 
or  tbe  livor  of  the  Latins.  The  terms  are  synonymous  with  pelidnosis, 
pelidnoma,  derived  from  ireXiSrot,  livid.  The  term  joe/tfrms also  occurs 
in  the  so-called  Attic  form  of  the  word. 

PELLA'GRA.  Italian  leprosy  ; a severe  constitutional  or  blood 
disease  in  which  a morbid  condition  of  the  skin  is  a prominent  symptom. 
It  is  called  mal  del  sole,  from  its  being  ascribed  to  the  heat  of  tbe  sun’s 
i-ays  ; Ibdian  eUphantiasis,  &c.  The  term  is  commonly  derived  from 
pellis  agria,  or  wild  skin  ; but  it  would  seem  that  the  old  Italian  name 
for  it  was  pellarella.  It  is  popularly  called  malattia  di  miseria. 

PE'LLICLE  (pellicula,  dim.  of  pellis,  the  skin  or  hide  of  a beast, 
flayed  off).  1.  A thin  skin,  or  film.  2.  Among  chemists,  the  term 
denotes  a thin  surface  of  crystals  uniformly  spread  over  a saline  liquor 
evaporated  to  a certain  degree. 

PELLl'CULA  OVI  (pellicula,  a small  skin).  Meinhranaputaminis. 
An  albuminous  membrane  which  lines  the  shell  of  the  egg.  At  the 
larger  end  of  the  egg  it  forms  the  follicidus  acris,  the  air  of  which  con- 
tains 23'475  per  cent,  of  o.xygcn. 

PELO'PIUM.  A new  metallic  element,  found  associated  with  tan- 
talum in  the  Swedish  mineral  yttro-tuntalite.  See  Niobium. 
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PE'LOSIN.  Cissampelin.  A peculiar  alkaloid  procured  from  the 
root  of  Cissampelos  Pareira,  It  is  a powerful  base,  and  forms  salts  with 
acids. 

PE'LTATE  (peltatus,  armed  with  a. pelta,  a small  buckler  or  target 
in  the  shape  of  a half-moon).  Shield-shaped  ; a tenn  applied  to  leaves 
wliich  are  fixed  to  the  petiole  by  their  centre,  or  by  some  point  within 
the  margin,  as  in  tropaiolum. 

PELVl'METER.  An  unclassical  word,  applied  to  an  instmment 
invented  for  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis,  particularly  the 
antero-posterior,  or  fore-and-aft  diameter  of  the  brim.  The  term  pel^- 
cometer,  from  iriXvKot,  a basin,  is  correct. 

Pelyco-clteiro-metresis,  a term  denoting  measurement  of  the  pelvis  by 
the  hand,  is  a curiosity  in  medical  nomenclature. 

PELVI-PERITONI'TIS.  A term  which  is  intended  to  indicate 
that  the  exsudations  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  female 
genital  tract  may  be  referred  to  the  peritoneum  covering  the  female 
pelvic  viscera  and  the  neighbouring  pouches  and  folds.  But  there  are 
other  views  of  these  important  affections. 

PE'LVIS  (TTtXuf,  a basin).  The  basin,  or  the  large  bony  cavity 
which  terminates  the  trunk  inferiorly,  containing  the  urimarj'  and 
genital  organs,  and,  in  women,  the  uterus.  If  the  term  pelvic  cavity  is 
employed,  the  abdominal  cavity  must  be  restricted  to  the  part  situated 
between  the  diaphr.agm  and  the  commencement  of  the  pelvis.  See 
Abdomen. 

1.  Pelvic  cellulitis.  Infl.ammation  of  the  cellular  or  areolar  tissue  of 
the  pelvis,  occurring  in  connexion  with  abortion,  Ac. 

2.  Pelvic  hcematocele.  An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pcritonctil  pouch 
between  the  uterus  and  the  rectum,  or  into  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue 
situated  behind  and  around  the  uterus. 

PE'LVIS  RENA'LIS.  renal  basin  ; a membranous,  basin-like 
sac,  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  kidney.  Externally,  the  sac  of  the 
pelvis  contracts  into  its  e.xcrctory  duct,  the  ureter. 

PE'MPHIGUS  (Trt/r(/)i^,  a bubble).  Febris  vesictilaris,  awpullosa, 
vel  bullosa.  Vesicular  fever ; the  name  applied  by  Sauvages  to  bladdery 
fever  ; a cutaneous  disease,  char.icterizcd  by  an  eruption  of  large  bullsc. 
Acute  pemphigus  includes  the  pem])higus  vulgaris,  pomjiholyx  benignus, 
and  pompholyx  solitarius,  of  Willan ; chronic  pemphigus  corresponds 
with  the  pompholyx  diutinus  ofAVillan;  while  pemphigus 

is  the  pemphigus  infantilis  of  Willan,  the  pemphigus  gangrenosus  of 
Stokes.  The  Greek  term  iriudHF  is  the  same  as  irouttios.  See 
Pompholyx. 

PENICI'LLIUM  GLAU'CUM.  A parasitic  fungus,  constituting 
common  mould,  and  said,  when  transplanted  upon  the  skin,  to  produce 
an  eruption  idcntic.al  with  the  herpes  preceding  favus. 

PENlCTLIiUS  (dim.  of  peniculum,  a brush).  A tent,  or  pledget. 
Anything  which  has  its  end  divided  like  a painter’s  brush  ; in  this 
sense  the  extremities  of  the  vena  porta;  have  been  termed  penicilli. 

PENIS.  The  male  organ  of  generation,  consisting  of  three  length- 
ened bodies,  closely  united  to  one  another,  viz.  the  two  corpora  caver- 
nosa and  the  corjms  spo7iyiosum. 

PE'NNIFORM  (jienna,  a featheror  quill,/oma,  likeness).  Feather- 
sh.aped;  a term  applied  to  those  muscles  which  have  their  fibres 
airangcd  on  each  side  of  the  tendon,  as  the  rectus  femoris. 
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Semi-penniform.  Half-featlier-shaped  ; tlie  designation  of  those 
muscles  which  have  their  fibres  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  tendon,  as 
the  peronacus  longus. 

PENNYROYAL.  The  common  name  of  the  Mentiue  pulegium, 
an  indigenous  labiate  plant.  Under  the  same  name,  the  Jhileoma  ■ 
pulegioides  is  liighly  reputed  in  North  America  as  an  emmenagogiie. 

PENTA'NDRIA  (ttej/xe,  five,  avvp,a,  man).  Having  five  stamens; 
the  character  of  the  fifth  class  of  plants  in  Linnteus’s  system. 

Pentagynia  (irivn,  five,  yvvi'i,  a woman).  Having  five  pistils;  an 
ordinal  character  in  Linnaeus’s  system  of  plants. 

PENTA'STOM  A.  The  name  of  a genus  of  parasites,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Acaridae,  and  having  no  structural  connexion  with  the  . 
true  helminths.  P.  tesnioides  has  been  found,  in  the  pupa  and  larva  . 
state,  in  the  human  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities;  and  P.  conslridum  . 
has  been  found  in  the  liver. 

PEN-VACCINATOR.  An  instrument  for  performing  vaccination, 
invented  by  Dr.  Hilliard,  and  made  like  a drawing-pen,  such  as  accom- 
panies a set  of  mathematical  instruments. 

PEPA'STIC  (TreiraivEtv,  to  ripen,  soften,  suppurate).  A term 
aj)plied  to  a medicineused  to  promote  proper  suppuration  and  granulation 
in  wounds  not  healed  by  the  first  intention,  and  in  ulcers. — Webster. 

PEPO.  A gourd;  a one-celled,  indehiscent  fruit,  with  numerous- 
seeds  attached  to  parietal  pulpy  placenta:,  as  in  the  melo,”.  and 
cucumber. 

PEPSI'N.A.  (irtVxtti,  to  digest).  Pepsin,  or  “ferment  substance,” 
the  active  principle  of  the  eastric  juice,  apparently  a protein  compound,  . 
somewhat  resembling ptyalin.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  the  digestive 
principle  obtained  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the 
calf  or  pig.  A solution,  in  water,  of  pepsin,  obtained  from  the  stomach  : 
of  the  berbivora,  is  termed  artificial  gastric  juice. 

PEPTIC  (irtTrxo),  to  ripen).  I.  Any  substance  that  is  digestible. 
2.  A substance  which  promotes  digestion.  3.  Peptic  glands  are  the  r 
glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  secrete  the  gas-  - 
trie  juice,  the  promoter  of  digestion. 

Peptone.  A proteid  solution  obtained  by  artificial  digestion  of  meat, 
white  of  egg,  or  other  substances,  by  means  of  pepsin. 

PER-.  A Latin  preposition,  which,  when  prefixed  to  the  name  of : 
an  oxide,  indicates  the  presence  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  oxygen  which 
can  exist  in  a compound  of  such  matei  ials  as  do  not  possess  acid  proper-  • 
ties,  as  in  per-oxide.  In  non-chemical  terms  the  preposition  jxr 
usually  denotes  a passage  through,  as  in  percolation, perforation,  &c. 

Bi-per-.  This  double  prefix  is  used,  when  there  is  more  than  one 
atom  of  oxygen  in  the  base,  as  welt  as  an  unequal  number  of  .atoms  of 
acid  and  base,  as  in  the  ie'-per-sulphate  of  mercury,  where  bi  indicates  ■ 
the  presence  of  two  atoms  of  acid,  and  per  that  the  mercury  is  in  the 
form  of  a per-oWrfe. 

PER-ACUTE.  Very  sharp;  a term  anplied  to  diseases  when 
greatly  aggravated,  or  attended  by  considerable  inflammation.  Per  is 
an  intensive  particle.  . , 

PERCOLATION  (pcrcofarc,  to  strain  through).  Filtration;  the 
passing  of  a fluid  through  a strainer,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  .all  its  ■ 
particles  into  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  menstruum,  which  is 
minutely  divided. 
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I PERCU'SSION  (/)cr«<fere,  to  strike).  The  act  of  striking  upon  the 
! chest,  abdomen,  &c.,  with  the  view  of  producing  sounds  by  which  the 
I state  of  the  subjacent  parts  may  be  ascertained. 

I 1.  Direct  percussion  consists  in  striking  the  surface  of  the  chest,  &c., 

1 with  one,  two,  or  more  fingers,  and  observing  the  degree  .and  quality  of 
the  sounds  produced. 

i 2.  Mediate  percussion  differs  from  the  former  chiefly  in  the  em- 
I ployment  of  a small  plate  of  ivory,  called  a plexiineter,  a piece  of 
. leather  or  caoutchouc,  or  the  second  phalan.v  of  the  forefinger  of  the 
i left  hand ; one  of  these  is  placed  on  the  part  to  be  e.vaiuined,  and 
' struck  with  the  pulpy  ends  of  tlie  middle  and  forefinger  of  the  right 
I hand. 

1 3.  The  scale  of  sounds  which  may  be  distinguished  on  the  surface  of 

; the  body  are  the  following,  beginning  with  the  dullest : — the  femoral, 

, the  iecoral,  the  cardial,  the  pulmonal,  and  the  stomachal,  the  clearest 
of  all.  Besides  these, -there  are  the  osteal,  the  humoric  (when  organs 
! are  filled  with  air  and  liquid),  the  hydatic,  and, 

i 4.  The  bruit  de  pot  file,  or  the  “ cracked-pot  sound  a sound  heard 
On  percussing  over  a cavity  near  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  usually  at 
I the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  It  resembles  the  noise  of  a cracked 
I earthenware  vessel,  when  struck  with  the  finger.  See  Change  of 
Pitch. 

PERE'NCHYMA.  In  the  nomenclature  of  vegetable  tissues  pro- 
pounded by  Morren,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  umylaceons  granules 
contained  within  the  tissue  of  plants.  See  Parenchyma. 

PERFO'LIATE  (;nc)yb/f«f«s,  from  per  folium,  through  the  leaf). 
A designation  of  a leaf,  which,  by  union  of  its  margins,  enclosis  the 
stem,  which  thus  seems  to  pass  through  it. 

PE'RFORANS  (pe/forure,  to  pierce  thrmigh).  A designation  of  the 
: jkxor  diyitorum  proftmdus,  from  its  perforating  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
I sublimis.  A’^em-us  perforans  Casserii  is  another  name  for  the  musculo- 
cutaneus,  or  external  cutaneous  nerve. 

PERFORA'TION  {perforare,  to  pierce).  A term  employed  to 
denote  a solution  of  continuity,  from  disease  of  the  p.arictcs  of  a hollow 
! organ,  as  of  the  intestines.  Spontaneous  jKiforation  is  that  whicli 
I occurs  without  having  been  preceded  by  any  perceptible  modification  of 
I function,  local  or  general. 

PERFORA'TUS  (^joybr-arc,  to  bore  through).  Bored  through  ; a 
I term  applied  to  the  coraco-braehialis  muscle,  from  its  being  perforated 
by  the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  as  discovered  by  Casserius  ; and  to  the 
I flexor  digitorum  communis  sidiliniis  muscle,  from  its  tendon  being  per- 
I forated  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  profundus. 

PERI-  (-iripi).  A Greek  preposition  signifying  around,  expressing 
‘ the  relation  of  circumference  to  centre,  .and  thus  properly  different 
from  njuf/n',  on  both  sides,  which  indicates  doublencss. 

PE'RIANTII  (Tri()iau6(u),  to  bloom  all  round).  A collective  term  for 
' the  floral  envelopes,  when  it  is  not  evident  whether  they  consist  of  calyx 
' and  corolla,  or  of  calvx  only,  as  in  tulip. 

I PERIHRONCHI'TIS  (irtpi,  around,  and  bronchitis).  A term 
I'  applied  to  characteristic  changes  of  desquamative  pneumonia  occurring 
around  the  walls  of  the  smallest  bronchioles. 

PERIBRO'SIS  (n-fpi,  around,  (ipwai^,  corrosion).  A term  applied 
to  inflammation  of  the  canthi,  attended  with  excoriation. 
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PERICA'RDIUM  (Trt/jjKu^itoSj.around  the  heart).  A fibre  Berous* 
double  membrane,  which  sun-ounds  tlie  lieart,  like  a bag. 

1.  Pericardium  adluBrens.  Adherent  pericardium  ; including  partial  i 
adhesions  and  calcareous  and  ossific  deposits. 

2.  Pericarditis.  Inflammation  of  the  pericardium  or  external  fibre-- 
serous  covering  of  the  heart.  Pericarditis  suppuruns^  ov  suppurative: 
pericarditis,  denotes  an  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  pericardium. 

PERI'CARP  {■KtpiKo.pTTtov,  tlie  case  of  the  fruit).  That  part  of  a: 
fruit  which  constitutes  the  ovarium  of  the  pistil ; it  is,  in  fact,  the  trans- 
formed germen.  It  consists  of  an  outer  coat,  or  epicaip  ^ an  inner  coat,', 
called  endocarp,  or  putamen  ; and  an  intermediate  substance,  termed ; 
mesocatp.  and.  when  of  a fleshy  consistence,  sarcocaip. 

PERICHjE'TIUM  {irtpi,  aroumt,  seta).  A term  applied  to  ' 

the  peculiar  leaves  which  surround  the  base  of  tlie  seta,  or  stalk,  of: 
mosses. 

PERICHONDRIUM  (pripi,  around,  3^01/dpoc,  cartilage).  Thee 
synovial  membrane  which  covers  cartilage. 

Perichondritis.  Inflammation  of  the  perichondrium. 

PERICLUNIUM  (iTipi,  around,  k\/i/ii,  a couch).  A name  given  by  ■ 
Cassini  to  the  involucrum  of  composite  plants.  Linnaeus  called  it; 
calyx  communis;  Necker,  periyynandra  communis;  Richard,  peri~- 
phoranthium. 

PERICRA'NIUM  (TripiKpanios,  passing  round  the  cranium  or; 
skull).  The  periosteum  or  membrane  which  covers  the  bones  of  the; 
cranium. 

PERIDI'DYMIS  (irepij  around,  SiSvpoi,  twins).  The  serous  coat  i 
which  covers  the  testes.  By  the  older  anatomists  it  was  con- 
founded with  the  fibrous  coat,  under  the  name  tunica  vaginalis  on 
elytro'ides. 

PERIGE'NIC  (irEpi, about,  ytt/us,  the  jaw).  By  the  term  perigenie: 
cysts,  Broca  denotes  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  encysted  in  the  jaws.-. 

PERIGLO'TTIS  (irtpiyXwTTi's,  a covering  of  the  tongue).  A mass-j 
of  small  glandular  giuins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  thee 
epiglottis.  The  teim  does  not  suggest  this  application. 

PERIGO'NIUM  (iripi,  around,  yovii,  generation).  A term  syno-'- 
iitmous  with  peri-anthium,  and  denoting  the  parts  which  surround  the; 
organs  of  generation,  viz.  the  floral  envelopes. 

PERIGY'NIUM  (tt£()I,  around,  yiu'd,  the  pistil  in  plants).  This> 
term  has  been  variously  applied  b)' botanists.  Link  applied  it  to  the  ■ 
disk  of  certain  plants.  It  has  been  used  as  synonymous  with  urceolus ; 
it  has  been  refei’red  to  the  liypogynous  setee  found  at  the  base  of  the  ovary, 
of  the  cyperacca;,  &c. 

PERI'GYNOUS  (irtp/,  around,  yuvj;,  the  pistil  in  plants).  That 
condition  of  the  stamens  of  a plant  in  which  they  contract  adhesion  , 
to  the  sides  of  the  caly.x,  and  thus  surroimd  the  ovarium,  as  in  the 
rose. 

PE'RILYMPH  (-n-fpi,  around,  lympha,  water).  A barbarous  word, i 
intended  to  be  synonymous  with  aqua  lal/yrii.ihi,  aud  liquor  Cotunnii,- 
and  denoting  the'limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the  serous  mcmbr.ane  which 
lines  the  osseous  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  It  separates  the  semicircular 
canals  and  vestibular  sac  from  the  bony  chambers  in  which  they  are ; 
contained.  See  Endolymph. 

PERILYMBHANGI'TIS.  A term  proposed  to  denote  an  increase 
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in  the  numher  of  lymphatics,  attended  by  dilatation  and  investment  by 
connective  tissue. 

PERIME'TRIC  (-n-s/ot,  around,  fnjrpa,  the  uterus).  Around  the 
uterus;  a term  applied  to  adhesions  around  this  organ,  resulting  from 
perimetritis  and  parametritis  following  a previous  labour. 

PERINjE'UM  (TTEpii/tos,  the  space  between  the  anus  and  the 
scrotum).  The  inferior  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  in  which 
are  situated  the  two  great  excretory  outlets,  the  urethra  and  th» 
anus. 

PERINEPHRITIS  (Trtpl,  around,  i/£<pptTis,  inflammation  of  the 
kidney).  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  kidnej'. 

Perinephritic  abscess.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  adipose 
and  areolar  tissues  surrounding  the  kidney. 

PE'RIOD  {TTipioSos,  a going  round).  A circuit  or  revolution  ; a 
stage  or  epoch  of  a disease,  as  that  of  increase,  of  acme  or  height,  and  of 
decline.  Also  the  interval  which  occurs  between  the  paroxysms  of 
intermittent  fever. 

Periodicity.  The  tendency  of  pathological  conditions  to  recur 
periodically,  after  certain  intervals,  as  in  ague.  Such  conditions  are 
termed  periodical  or  rhythmical. 

PERIO'RBITA  (TTtpi,  around,  orhita,  the  orbit).  A hybrid 
designation  of  the  fibrous  membrane  which  lines  the  orbit  of  the 
eye. 

PERIO'STEUM  (irtpioaTtos,  round  the  bones).  The  membrane, 
consisting  of  tough  connective  tissue,  which  surrounds  the  bones.  In 
the  recent  state  of  the  teeth,  their  root  is  surrounded  by  a prolonga- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  called  the  alveolar-dentar 
periosteum. 

1.  Periostitis.  Inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  or  investing  mem- 
brane of  bone.  Periostitis  diffusa  is  acute  periosteal  abscess. 

2.  Periostosis.  A tumor  formed  by  swelling  of  the  periosteum. 
PERl'PHERY  (TTEpirpEjOtio,  a peripherv,  the  line  round  a circular 

body).  The  circumference  or  external  surface  of  a body. 

Peripheric  impulses.  A term  applied  by  Naumann  to  the  influence 
which  is  transmitted  from  the  nerves  of  any  psirticular  parts  of  the  body 
to  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system,  i.  e.  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  central  impulses  is  meant  the  influence  which  is 
conveyed  back  again  from  those  centi'es  to  the  nerves  of  a particular 
part. 

PERIPIIIMO'SIS.  This  affection  has  been  described  under  the 
term  paraphymosis,  which  is  more  generally  used,  though  the  preposi- 
tion wn-  is  more  significant  of  the  affection  than  para-. 

PERIPIIY'LLIA  (Trtpl,  about,  <pv\\ov,  a leafj.  A term  applied 
by  Link  to  the  minute  hypogynous  scales  found  within  the  palea;  of 
grasses.  These  little  organs  have  perplexed  the  nomenclature  of  botany 
not  a little,  for,  while  some  call  them  corolla,  others  call  them 
souaimdte ; Linnscus  termed  them  neclarium,  Richard  glumella,  De 
Candolle  glumellula,  and  De  Beauvois  lodicula.  Surely  we  may  here 
exclaim,  “ Ohc,  jam  satis  est  ” ! 

PERIPLEURITIS  {grtpi,  around,  and  pleui-itis).  A suppurative 
inflammation  in  the  costo-pleural  cellular  tissue,  occurring  indepen- 
dently of  trainnatic  causes  or  of  pleurisy.  This  disease  is  rare. 
PERIPNEUMO'NIA  (Trtpnrvtvp.ovia,  inflammation  about  the 
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lungs).  Peril  ncuniony  ; inflamuiation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung 
The  term  is  synonymous  with although  it  would  seem  to 
imply  either  a more  intense  degree  of  the  disease,  or  a more  suj>e7'ficicUi 
affection.  The  term  Secondary  has  been  applied  to  Pneumonia  when 
it  occurs  as  a complication  of  some  other  disease. 

T’ei'ipneiunonia  7io1ha.  Spurious  or  bastard  peripneumony ; a form 
of  bronchitis,  termed  by  Dr.  Badbam  asthenic.  It  is  sometimes  called 
caiarrlius  sujfucaiivus ; and,  by  VYa.n\n,catarrhusbronckiornm. 

PE'RISPERM  (tts/oi,  around,  a/dp/xa,  seed).  Another  name  for 
the  albumen,  or  the  substance  lying  between  the  integuments  and  the 
embryo  of  some  seeds.  By  Richard  the  term  is  applied  to  tlie  testa  or 
spermoderm  of  other  writers. 

PE'RISSADS  {irspiaaos,  odd,  of  numbers,  opposed  to  upTiot, 
even).  A terra  connected  with  the  new  theory  of  atomic  weights,  and 
denoting  elements  of  uneven  atomicity,  including  the  monads  and  triads.: 
See  Atomicity  and  Artiads. 

Periss-artiads.  The  name  of  a,  third  class  of  elements,  which  have 
now  an  odd,  now  an  even  atomicity. 

PERISTA'LTIC  CONTRACTION  {irspLUTaXTiKos,  clasping  and 
compressing).  Peristole.  A term  applied  to  the  vermicular  contrac- 
tions of  the  intestines  upon  themselves,  in  successive  circles,  by  means 
of  which  their  contents  are  forced  onwards. 

PERISTA PHYLI'NUS  {mpl,  about,  the  uvula).  ' A 

term  applied  to  two  muscles  of  the  palate : the  ejdernus,  or  the 
circumfle.xus  palati  ; and  tlie  interims,  or  the  levator  palati  mollis. 

Peristaphylo-pharyngeus.  The  first  or  upper  portion  of  the  palato- 
pharyngeus  muscle  ; the  second  or  middle  portion  is  iervaei.  pharyngo-> 
staphylinus ; the  third  or  lower  portion,  thyro-staphylinus. 

PERISTO'MIUM  {^tpi,  about,  a-Topa,  the  mouth).  The  mem- 
brane, or  series  of  tootu-like  processes,  which  closes  the  orifice  of  the 
theca  of  mosses.  Stiictly  speaking,  there  are  two  such  membranes,  an: 
inner  and  an  outer  peristomium. 

PERISTRO'iMA  (TreplaTpwpa,  a covering).  Literally,  rich! 
tapestry-work,  wherewith  floors  or  beds  were  spread.  This  term  is  - 
probably  applied,  by  Pecquet,  to  the  mucous  or  villous  coat  of  the 
intestines,  called  by  Bilsius  museum  villosum  ; by  Bartholine,  crusia 
memhranosa  ; and  by  De  Graaf,  crusta  vermicularis. 

PERISY'STOLE  (pripi,  around,  o-ixttoXi';,  a contraction).  The' 
pause  or  interval  which  occurs  between  the  systole  or  contraction,  and 
the  diastole  or  dilatation,  of  the  heart. 

PERITHE'CIUM  {mpi,  around,  Ghsp,  a theca).  The  bag  of 
fructification  in  some  fungi ; the  organ  in  which  the  asci  arc  immersed. 
The  term  peridiuni  denotes  also  a kind  of  covering  of  sporidia ; the 
term  peridioluni  is  its  diminutive. 

PERPTOMY  {mpiTopn,  a cutting  round).  Syndektomy.  An 
operation  for  removing  nearly  the  entire  conjunctiva  around  the 
cornea,  together  with  as  much  of  the  panuous,  corneal  conjunctiva  as : 
possible. 

PERITONjE'UM  (wEpiTovaios,  stretched  or  strained  over).  The 
serous  membrane  whicli  lines  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities,  and 
invests  all  the  viscera  contained  therein. 

1.  Peritoneal  fever.  Puerperal,  or  child-bed  fever,  so  called  from 
its  occurring  frequently  after  labour. 
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2.  reritonitis.  Inflamination  of  the  peritonaeum.  It  is  simple  or 
tubercular.  The  latter  is  called  iulierculu7-  7nesenleritis,  and  tales 
mesenterica,  when  the  mesenteric  glands  and  the  folds  of  the  mesentery 
are  tlie  chief  seat  of  the  tubercular  deposit. 

3.  Periioniiis piierperarum.  Piiciperal  peritonitis,  also  called  metro- 
peritonitis. 

PERl'TROPAL  (TTfpt,  around,  TjoETTO),  to  turn).  A term  applied 
to  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  when  it  is  directed  from  the  a.\is  to  the 
horizon,  or,  in  other  words,  when  its  a.\is  is  perpendicular  to  the  a.\is 
of  the  pericarp  to  which  it  is  attached. 

PERITYPHLl'TIS  around,  rvtftXov,  caecum,  and  the  ter- 

mination -itis,  denoting  inflammation).  Inflammation  of  the  areolar 
tissue  which  connects  the  caecum  with  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles.  See 
Typhlitis. 

jPERIZO'MA  (irtpi'^ai/rn,  that  which  is  girded  round  one).  Lite- 
rally, a girdle  ; a truss  ; also  the  diaphr.agm. 

PE'RKINISM.  A mode  of  treatment  introduced  by  Perkins,  of 
America,  and  consisting  in  the  application  to  diseased  parts  of  the 
extremities  of  two  needles  made  of  different  metals,  called  by  him 
metallic  tractors. 

PE'RkATE  ACID.  The  name  given  by  Bcrgmann  to  the  acidulous 
phosphate  of  soda;  the  phosphate  of  toda  had  been  previously  called  sal 
mircthile  perlutum.  By  Guyton-Morveau  it  was  named  ouretic  acid. 

PERMANENT  GAS.  A gas  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a liquid 
or  solid  state,  as  oxygen  gas. 

PERMANENT  INK.  A solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  thickened 
with  sap-green,  or  cochineal ; used  for  marking  linen. 

PERMANENT  WHITE.  Sulphate  of  baryta.  At  a high  tem- 
per.ature  it  fuses  into  an  opaque  white  enamel,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  earthenware,  and  as  a ])igmcnt. 

PERMEABI'LIT Y {per,  through,  meare,  to  pass).  That  property 
of  certain  bodies  by  which  they  .admit  the  passage  of  other  bodies  through 
their  substance.  The  cellular  tissue  of  plants  is  jKrincahlc  by  fluids, 
though  at  the  s.ame  time  imperforate. 

PE'RNIO  {-rrTtpva,  the  liccl).  A chilblain,  especially  one  occur- 
ring on  the  heel  ; the  effect  of  inflammation  caused  by  cold.  Pernio 
simplex  is  simple  chilblain,  in  whicli  the  cuticle  is  unbroken;  j^mio 
exulccralm  is  kibe,  accompanied  with  ulceration. 

PERO'NE  (irfpdei),  a brooch).  The  fibula,  or  sm,all  bone  of  the 
leg  ; so  c.alled  from  its  resembling  the  ])in  of  a brooch. 

1.  Peroneus  loitpus.  A muscle  placed  at  the  outer  part  of  the  leg, 
and  under  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

2.  Peroneus  hrevis.  A muscle  having  the  same  forai  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  not  so  long.  They  are  both  extensors  of  the  leg. 

3.  Peroneus  tertius.  A muscle  which  appears  to  be  a part  of  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum,  but  m.ay  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  of  the  fore-arm. 

Neifus  pcroneics.  The  cxteni.al  popliteal  or  peroneal  neiwe.  The 
intenial  popliteal  is  the  tibialis. 

PE'ROXIDE.  A term  applied  in  chemical  nomenclature  to  denote 
the  highest  degree  of  oxidation  of  which  a compound  is  capable  which 
docs  not  possess  acid  properties.  See  Per. 

PE'RSICUS  IGNIS.  Persian  fire  ; a term  applied  by  Avicenna  to 
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that  species  of  carbuncle  wliich  is  attended  with  pustules  and  vesi- 
cations. 

PERSI'STENS  FEBRIS.  A regular  intermittent,  the  paroxysms 
of  which  return  at  constant  and  stated  times. 

PERSl'STENT  and  CADU'COUS.  Terms  employed  in  botany,  the 
former  to  denote  those  parts  of  plants  which  do  not  fall  at  the  usual 
period,  as  the  corolla  of  campanula,  what  are  called  “evergreen” 
leaves,  &c. ; the  latter,  to  denote  those  parts  which  do  fall  early,  as  the 
calyx  of  poppy,  &c. 

PE'RSONATE  (jr)erso?2a,  a mask).  Masked;  a term  applied  to  that 
form  of  the  gamopetalous  corolla,  in  which  the  limb  is  unequally 
divided,  the  upper  division,  or  lip,  being  arched,  the  lower  prominent, 
and  pressed  against  it,  so  that  the  whole  resembles  the  mouth  of  a 
gaping  animal,  as  in  antirrhinum.  See  Ringent. 

PERSPIRATION  {perspirare,  to  breathe  through).  The  watery 
vapour  which  is  constantly,  but  imperceptibly,  passing  off  through  the 
skin  is  termed  insensible  perspiration  ; when  it  is  so  excessive  as  to 
collect  in  drops  upon  the  surface,  it  constitutes  sensible  perspiration,  or 
siveat. 

Perspiratory  ducts.  Spiral  tubes  which  commence  apparently  in  the 
corium,  proceed  upwards  between  the  papilla:,  and  terminate  by  open 
pores  upon  the  surface  of  the  cuticle. 

PERTU'SSIS.  Tussisconvillsiva.  Whooping-cough  ; a contagions 
and  infectious  malady,  characterized  by  a peculiar  cough,  occurring  in 
paroxysms,  terminated  by  vomiting.  It  is  also  called  chhi-cough. 

PERVIGI'LIUM  (;>ert)l927,ever-watchful).  Pervigilia.  Prolonged 
sleeplessness;  a watching  or  sitting  up  all  night. 

PES.  A foot.  Hence,  the  term  is  applied  to  parts  resembling  a 
foot,  as — 

1.  Pes  anserinus.  The  goose’s  foot ; the  name  of  a plexus  of  nerves, 
formed  by  the  facial,  or  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  on  the  side 
of  the  face,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  spreading  foot  of  a palmi- 
pede. 

2.  Pes  accessorius.  A swelling  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  cornu  am- 
monis,  somewhat  resembling  the  hippocampus  major,  but  of  smaller 
size. 

3.  Pes  hippocampi.  The  extremity  of  the  hippocampus  major,  which 
has  been  likened  to  the  club-foot  of  some  animal,  from  its  presenting 
numerous  knuckle-like  prominences  on  its  surface. 

PE'SSARY  (TTEo-o-ds,  a small  stone).  An  instrument  made  of  wood, 
&c.,  formerly  employed  to  keep  medicinal  substances  applied  within  the 
pudenda,  but  now  used  for  preventing  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  or  vagina, 
or  keeping  up  a particular  kind  of  rupture.  The  various  forms  of  the 
pessary  are  the  bung-shaped,  the  conical,  the  elytroid  or  sheath-like  of 
Cloquet,  the  cup-and-hall,  and  the  rtn^r-pessary. 

PESSE'MA  (•7rEV<r£U|U“,  a game  at  draughts).  A name  given  bv 
Dr.  W.  D.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  to  a new  form  of  skin-disease,  described 
by  Dr.  R.  Bcrgh,  of  Copenhagen.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  disease 
as  that  described  by  Dr.  Beigel  under  the  name  papilloma  area- 
elevalum. 

PESTILENTIA.  Plague.  “ A specific  fever,  attended  with  bubo 
of  the  inguinal  or  other  glands,  and  occasionally  with  carbuncles. 
Nom.  of  Dis. 


i‘  PESTIS.  Tins  term  is  seldom  used  by  good  authors  to  signify  an 
9’  infectious  disorder.  It  generally  denotes  a noxious  atmosphere,  destruc- 
^ tion,  curse,  &c. 

{•  PETAL  (irtTaXov,  a leaf;  strictly,  a neuter  form  of  TrtTaXor, 
|t  outspread,  broad,  flat).  A flower-leaf one  of  the  divisions  of  a corolla. 

» See  Corolla. 

f Petaloid  (etoos,  likeness).  That  which  resembles  a petal,  as  applied 
d to  the  expanded  filament  of  certain  stamens,  as  of  nympha;a ; the  stig- 
d mata  of  iris,  &c. 

1‘  PETE'CHIA  (■peteclde,  Ilal.,  a flea-bite).  A small  round  spot, 
Ij  occurring  in  pwpicra,  of  about  the  size  of,  and  bearing  a close  resem- 
at  blance  to,  a flea-bite,  but  without  the  central  point  which  characterizes 
the  puncture  of  the  insect.  Some  varieties  of  typhus-fever  have  been 
si  called  petechial-fever,  from  the  presence  of  these  spots. 
i<  Petechia  sine  febre,  purpura  apyreta,  and  numerous  other  synonyms 
ig  of  purpura,  are  intended  to  indicate  a distinction  between  this  form 
■ of  eruption  and  that  which  accompanies  typhus  and  some  other 
fevers 

PE'TIOLE  (pe<to/its,  a little  foot ; a stalk).  The  foot-sUlk,  or  leaf- 
li  stalk,  of  a plant.  The  apav  is  the  part  inserted  into  the  leaf ; the  base, 
I that  which  is  connected  with  the  stem;  the  cushion-like  swelling  some- 
9i  times  occurring  at  the  base,  is  called  npuloinus.  The  term  petiolate  is 
li  applied  to  leaves  formed  with  a stalk,  whether  long  or  short,  simple 
or  compound. 

j PETIT’S  OPERATION.  The  operation  for  removing  the  stric- 

Jture  in  strangulated  hernia  without  laying  open  the  sac,  hut  by 
merely  dividing  the  tendinous  and  cellular  tissues  outside  the  neck 
ill  of  the  sac. 

PETRIFYING  SPRING.  A term  commonly  applied  to  a spring 
fi  of  water  containing  a considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  dis- 
y solved  in  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of  coaling  or 
I incrusting  any  object,  exposed  to  its  action,  with  a compact  layer  of  car- 
11  bonate  of  lime,  suggesting  thereby  the  erroneous  idea  of  the  object’s 
*1  having  been  co?iverted  into  limestone.  This  incrustation  is  tufa  or  tuff. 

jSee  Stalactite. 

PE'TRO-  (iriTpa,  a rock).  A term  relating  to  the  os  jietrosuvi, 
or  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  as  joetro-occipital,  petro- 

Espbenoi'dal,  &c. 

Petro-salpingo-staphylinus.  An  unwieldy  designation  of  the  levator 
|1  palati  mollis,  from  its  arising  fi'om  the  petrous  process  and  the  Eusta- 

16  chian  tube,  and  being  inserted  into  the  velum  palati. 

I PETRO'LEUM.  Rock-oil ; a bituminous  liquid  which  oozes  out  of 
I rocks,  and  is  also  found  on  the  surface  of  certain  lakes,  especially  in 
Barbadocs  and  Trinidad. 

Peirolene.  According  to  Boussingault,  bitumens  m.ay  be  considered 
mixtures  of  two  bodies,  viz.  a liquid  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
petrolene,  and  a solid  which  he  calls  asphaltene. 

PETRO'SAL  (petrosus,  rocky).  A term  applied  to  a dense  and 
U solid  mass  of  bone  forming  a part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  entering 

IK  into  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  petrosal  nerve,  or  petrosus  superficialis 
major,  is  a branch  of  the  Vidi.an  nerve. 

PEWTER.  An  alloy  of  four  parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead,  intcr- 
I)  mediate  in  hardness  between  lead  and  Britauuia-metal. 
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PEYER’S  PATCHES.  Glandidm  arpninatai.  These  bodies,  com- 
monly called  “ Peyer’s  Glands,”  plexus  intestinales,  are  rounded, 
flattened  organs,  situated  along  that  surface  of  the  intestine  which  is 
opposite  to  the  mesentery.  Each  gland  is  surrounded  by  a circle  of 
minute  tubes,  called  corona  tubulorum.  They  are  the  most  important 
of  the  closed  follicles.  See  Brunner's  Glands. 

PHjENO'GAMOUS  (c/jafi/tt),  to  show,  ydjaoc,  nuptials).  Phanero- 
gamous. A term  applied  to  those  plants  in  whicli  the  sexual  organs 
are  visible,  as  distinguished  from  erj/ptogamous  plants,  in  whicli  the 
reproductive  organs  are  concealed,  or  of  which  the  function  is  not 
understood. 

PHiENOPHTHA’LMOTROPE  to  show,  6(pda\ix6s,  the 

eye,  Tpoiros,  a turn).  A new  machine,  invented  by  Dr.  Bonders,  of 
Utredit,  for  elucidating  the  movements  of  the  eye-ball.  By  its  help, 
the  mathematical  analysis  made  by  Prof.  Helmholtz  of  the  ocular 
movements  may  be  practically  demonstrated. 

PHAGEDjE'NA  {(jyayu),  to  eat).  “ A condition  of  wounds  or 
ulcers,  in  which  they  spread  with  a sloughy  surface.” 

PhagedcBna  puiris.  Sloughing  phagedama.  “ A severe  form  of 
phagedaena,  in  which  the  slough  extends  deeper  than  the  surface.” — 
Noin.  of  Dis. 

PHA'GOSITE  (<f>dyw,  to  eat,  a'lT  lov,  food).  The  name  of  a parasite 
which  is  free  during  all  its  life,  as  the  leech,  the  flea,  the  fly.  Prof. 
Van  Beneden  compares  these  to  the  hahilues  of  a hotel  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  table  d'hote,  but  do  not  have  a bedroom  in  the  building. 
See  Xenositc. 

PHAI'OPHYLL  (f/)aio's,  red-brown,  <f>y\\ov,  a leaf).  The  name  of 
a group  of  brown  colouring  matters  found  in  leaves  of  plants. 

PHA'KIA  (fpoKi'a,  the  fruit  of  the  (paKos,  or  lentil).  The  Greek 
term  for  lentigo  or  lenticida,  or  freckles,  said  to  resemble  the  Ictdil 
in  colour  and  size.  A dish  of  lentils  was  supposed  to  resemble  a 
freckled  skin.  Dioscorides  was  called  Phacas  from  having  a freckled 
face. 

PH  ALAKRO'SIS  (</)aXdK(0(oo-is,  a becoming  bald).  Cahities.  The 
becoming  bald.  The  term  <pa\aKpos,  bald-headed,  is  derived  from 
<pa\ap6s,  having  a patch  of  white;  and  this  from  (pa\6s,  white  or 
shining.  The  term  ^a\d.Kpu>pa,phaldlcroma,  denotes  a bald  head,  and 
is  used  by  Cicero  for  a bald  man.  Hippocrates  uses  the  expression 
(paXaicporns  Kt<pa\rjs  of  a bone. 

PHALANGO'SIS  {(pdXay^,  a battalion  of  soldiers).  Inversion  of 
the  cilia  ; deviation  of  the  eye-lashes  from  their  natural  position.  The 
invertecZ  “phalanx  ” is  phalangoma. 

PHALANX  (<pd\ay^).  A battalion  in  the  Macedonian  armies, 
composed  of  16,000  men.  Hence  the  term  phalanges  is  applied  to  the 
bones  of  the  fingers  and  of  toes,  from  their  regularity. 

PHANERO'GAMOUS  {(pauspos,  manifest,  yaaov,  nuptials).  A 
term  applied  to  those  plants  in  which  the  reproductive  organs  are 
visible.  It  is  synonymous  with  phmnogamous.  They  comprise  the 
exogens  and  the  endogens  of  the  natural  system  of  plants. 

PHA'NTASM  {(pavrdlui,  to  make  appear).  A perception  of  sen- 
sation  in  the  organs  of  the  senses,  dependent  on  internal  causes,  and  not 
excited  bv  external  objects.  See  Hallucination. 

PHANTOM-TUMORS.  A characteristic  designation  of  gaseous  or 
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I faecal  accumulations  in  the  intestines,  sometimes  mistaken  for  tumors 
in  the  pelvic  or  abdominal  regions,  for  pregnancy  of  “ pure  illusion  ” of 
French  writers,  &c.  See  Muscular  Tumor. 

PHARAOH’S  SERPENT.  A familiar  toy  composed  of  bicyanide 
of  mercury  enclosed  in  a cone  of  tinfoil. 

PHARMACEU'TIC  {(jidpuaKov,  a medicine).  That  branch  of 
medicine  which  consists  in  compounding  drugs.  The  term  pharma- 
ceutist or  pharmacist  is  suggested  as  preferable  to  “ pharmaceutical 
chemist ; ” perhaps  the  latter  of  the  two  is  the  better  term. 

PharmaceuticaZ  is  a Greek  word  with  a Latin  appendage.  The 
Americans  have  reduced  it  to  pharmacaZ.  “ Pharmaceutic  ” or  “ Phar- 
macic”  without  the  final  -oZ,  would  be  better  Greek,  and,  comparing 
“ therapeutic  ” and  “ thoracic,”  better  (medical)  English. 

IPHA'RMACON  (c/)dpM«Koi/).  A poison.  A medicine,  or  drug. 

1.  J'hannaco-dpnaniics  {Siiva/ju^,  power).  That  branch  of  Materia 
Medica  which  treats  of  the  power  or  effects  of  medicines. 

2.  Pharmaco-gnosy  (yiyvciiaKw,  to  know).  That  branch  of  Materia 
Medica  which  treats  of  the  natural  and  chemical  history  of  unprepared 
medicines  or  simples.  It  is  also  termed  pharmacography,  pharmaco- 
mathia,  &c. 

3.  Pharmaco-logia  (X.dyos,  a description).  That  branch  of  Akologj' 
which  relates  to  medicines.  General  pharmacology  treats  of  medicines 
generally,  and  embraces  the  subjects  belonging  to  general  pharmaco- 
dynamics. Special  pharmacology  treats  of  medicines  individually. 
These  are  arranged  by  Pereira  into  two  groups,  the  inorganic  and  the 
orgo7iic ; the  former  is  subdivided  according  to  the  chemical  relations 
of  its  members,  tlie  latter  according  to  its  external  or,  as  they  are  usually 
termed,  natural  history  characters. 

4.  Pharmaco-poeia  {iroiiw,  to  make).  The  process  of  preparing 
medicines.  The  term  is  now  used  to  denote  a sttindard  code  of  medi- 
cines, published  by  the  colleges  of  physicians  with  the  sanction  of 
government,  containing  directions  for  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

5.  Pharmaco-pola  (ttcuXeio,  to  sell).  A seller  of  drugs  ; a druggist. 
PIIA'RMACY  (f/)dp(unKov,  a drug).  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 
The  application  of  chemical,  and  to  a certain  e.xtcnt  of  physical,  know- 
ledge to  the  preparation  of  medicinal  substances. 

f RHA'RYNX  ((papuy^i  fl'C  throat).  A musculo-membranous  btig, 
situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  leading  to  the  stomach. 

1.  Pharyngitis.  Inflammation  of  the  pharynx.  Granular  (follicu- 
lar) pharyngitis  constitutes  “ clergymen’s  sore-throat.”  See  Cynanche. 

2.  Pharyngotomy  (to/tu,  section).  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the 
pharynx,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  any  foreign  body. 

3.  Pharyngotumus.  An  instrument,  invented  by  Petit,  for  scarifying 
the  tonsils,  and  opening  abscesses  about  the  fauces. 

4.  Pharyngo-staphylinus.  The  second  or  middle  portion  of  the 
palato-pharyngcus  muscle. 

PIIENiC  ACID.  Hydrogen  phenate.  Another  name  for  carbolic 
I acid,  obtained  from  coal-tar  oil.  Phenyl  is  a radical  hydrocarbon,  con- 
I tained  in,  or  giving  rise  to,  all  the  members  of  the  phcuylic  group. 

■ PHENOPHTHA'LMOSCOPE  (<^>aZy<o,  to  show,  6<pda\p6^,  the 
M eye,  o-KOTTtu),  to  investigate).  An  apparatus  for  investigating  the 
jH  movements  of  the  eye-b.all,  invented  by  Donders,  of  Utrecht,  and  an- 
■ nounced  in  1870. 
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PHIIjOPROGE'NITIVENESS.  a term  in  phrenolog)',  indicativ'e 
of  affection  towards  offspring.  It  is  common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Its  organ  is  seated  at  the  back  of  the  head,  immediately 
above  Amativeness,  extending  to  an  equal  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
median  line. 

PHII-'O^SOPHERS’ STONE.  Lapis philosophorum.  Amvsterious- 
substance  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  ronverting  the  base  metals  ■ 
into  gold.  Of  this  stone,  Ashmole  says  he  knows  enough  to  hold  his- 
tongue,  but  not  enough  to  speak.  See  Alchemy. 

PHILO'SOPHER’S  wool.  Nil  album.  A name  given  to  the 
white  flakes  of  lieht  oxide  of  zinc. 

PHILOSO'PHICAL  CANDLE.  A bottle  fitted  with  a cork 
through  which  a slender  glass  or  metallic  tube  passes.  On  introducing: 
the  materials  for  generating  hydrogen,  and  fixing  the  cork  and  tube 
air-tight,  a jet  of  hydrogen  is  discharged,  which  may  be  ignited  by'  the. 
application  of  a burning  body,  or  an  electric  sjiark. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  LAMP.  A lamp  constructed  by  Dobereiner 
for  effecting  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  means  of 
sponjry  platinum. 

PHILTRE  ((^t\Tpov,  from  (piXita,  to  love).  This  tc-rm  denoted, 
among  the  Greeks,  a love-charm,  a potion  or  other  means  of  procuring 
love.  Thessaly  was  notorious  for  love-potions. 

PHIMO'SIS  (<pi/uoj<ris,  a muzzling,  from  (pijudcu,  to  shut  up  as  with 
a (pifjLos,  or  muzzle).  An  affection  of  the  prepuce,  in  which  it  cannot; 
he  drawn  back  so  as  to  uncover  the  glans  penis.  This  is  the  vicarce-- 
rating  phimosis  of  Mason  Good.  See  Paraphimosis. 

The  corresponding  Latin  term  is  capistratio,  derived  from  capis-- 
irarc,  to  tie  with  a capistrum,  a halter  or  muzzle. 

PHLEBECTA'SIA  (0\ei/c,  </>XE;3ds,  a vein,  sKTao-is,  extension).. 
Hypertrophia  venarum  ; increment  of  the  venules  of  the  skin. 

PHLEBI'SMUS  c/)\£^o's,  a vein).  Closure  of  veins  by;- 

muscular  action. 

PHLEBITIS  a vein).  Inflammation  of  the  veins;  dis- 

tinguished by  a hard,  cord-like,  tender  line,  pursuing  the  course  of: 
a vein  or  veins,  from  an  incision  or  wound.  The  history  of  phlebitis- 
is  that  of  the  coagula  (thrombi)  formed  within  the  affected  veins,  and: 
of  the  metamorphoses  through  which  these  coagula  pass. — Virchow. 
The  varieties  are  the  adhesive,  and  t\\o  stippurative  (pyaemia). 

PHLEBO'GRAPHY  {<j>Xi\lr,  q>\£/3o'y,  a vein,  ypai/uu,  to  describe).' 
A delineation  of  the  veins;  a term  employed  by  Dunglison,  who  has- 
also  the  term  phlehology,  or  a treatise  of  the  veins,  md.  phlebon-hagia,  . 
or  rupture  of  the  veins. 

PHLE'BOLITE  (tjiXix^,  <j)Xip6t,  a vein,  Xi'flos,  a stone).  A' 
vein-stone;  a small  calc.areous  concretion,  formed  by  degeneration, 
of  coagula  in  the  cavity  of  veins.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a small  pc.a,. 
and  consists  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  much  animal 
matter. 

PHLEBOTOMY  (<pXi\I/,  <f)X£/3o's,  a vein,  tomij,  section).  Venw- 
sectio.  The  opening  of  a vein,  for  the  purpose  of  blood-letting. 

PHLEGM  A {(l>\iyna,  from  (pXtyio,  to  bum).  Originally,  a 
flame,  fire,  or  heat;  one  of  the  four  humors  of  which  the  Ancients- 
thought  the  blood  was  composed.  In  medical  langmage,  the  term  ac- 
quired, in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  sense  of  infl.ammation  or  heat. 
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It  afterwards  corresponded  with  the  Latin  pituita  or  “phlegm” — a 
cold  slimy  humor  of  the  body,  connected  with  several  diseases,  and 
denoted  specially  the  tenacious  mucus  of  the  respiratory  passages. 
“ The  Latin  medical  writers  retained  fiegma  in  the  sense  of  phlegm, 
but  for  inflammation  and  swelling  they  said  Jlemen  and  piemen." — 
Liddell  & Scotl. 

1.  Phlcgm-agogues  {aywyov,  an  exciter).  The  ancient  name  of  pur- 
gatives, which  produced  glairy  evacuations,  from  excitement  of  the 
mucous  follicles. 

2.  Phlegmatic.  A term  applied  to  the  pitidlous  temperament,  the 
terms  phlegm  and  pituita  having  formerly  the  same  meaning ; they 
are  now  discarded.  See  Temperament. 

3.  Phlegmo-rrhagia  (pt'iyvvfu,  to  burst  forth).  Phlegmatorrhagia. 
Profuse  pituitous-secretion. 

4.  Phlegma,  in  Chemistry,  denotes  a watery  distilled  liquor,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a spirituous  liquor.  Hence  the  term  dephlegmation 
signifies  the  depriving  of  any  liquid  of  its  superfluous  water. 

PHLEGMA'SIA  DO'LENS  (<l>\lyu],  to  bum).  (Edema  lactewn  ; 
crural  phlehitis;  tvhite  leg ; ivhite  swelling  of  lying-in  ivomen.  Obstruc- 
tion, usually  of  an  inflammatory  character,  of  the  femoral  vein,  or  of 
il  the  femoral  and  iliac  veins.  The  term  consists  of  a Greek  substantive 
and  a Latin  adjective  (!),  and  denotes  painful  inflammation — a bar- 
barous combination,  devoid  of  any  specific  meaning,  and  somewhat 
worse,  if  possible,  than  the  tenn  “ delirium  tremens.” 

PHLEGMA'SlAi  {ffiXiyw,  to  burn).  A general  term,  used  by 
Cullen,  Sauv.nges,  &c.,  for  local  inflammations;  “but,  as  phlegmasia 
and  phlegmatic  import,  in  medical  language,  a very  different  and  almost 
an  opposite  idea,”  Mason  Good  prefers  the  term  phlogotica,  derived 
from  the  same  root. 

PHLEGMON  (<f)\iygovn,  inflammation  beneath  the  skin).  Acute 
abscess,  seated  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

PHLCEUM  (</)Xoto”s,  bark).  J^-ridennis.  The  name  given  by 
Mohl  to  one  of  the  layers  of  bark,  the  epi-phlatum  of  Link.  Sec  Bark 
of  plants. 

PTILOGI'STIC  THEORY  {(jlKoytaTos,  set  on  fire).  A theory 
propounded  by  Becker  and  Stahl,  according  to  which  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  were  supposed  to  depend  on  the  evolution  of  a peculiar 
subtle  principle,  called  phlogiston. 

PHLOGI'STICATED  AIR.  The  name  given  by  Priestley  to 
nitrogen,  or  the  mephitic  air  of  Rutherford. 

PHLOGTSTON  (<f>\oyi(TT6s,  set  on  fire,  from  <l>\tyw,  to  burn). 
A name  given  by  Stahl  to  an  imaginary  substance,  by  the  e.xistence  of 
which  he  explained  the  phenomena  of  combustion.  Combustible 
bodies  were  supposed  to  consist  of  an  incombustible  base,  united  to  this 
phlogiston,  which  escaped  during  combustion.  This  process  is  now  at- 
tributed to  the  combination  of  combustible  matter  with  oxygen,  which 
is  hence  called  a supporter  of  comhustion. 

PHLOGO'SIS  (</)\oydtu,  to  inflame).  An  inflammation  ; aflushing. 
The  first  genus  of  the  order  phlegmasicB  in  Cullen’s  nosology;  it  is  dis- 
tinguished into  simple  ])hlegmon  and  erysipelas,  and  is  succeeded  bv 
abscess,  gangrene,  or  sphacelation. 

PHLORI'DZIN  (<p\<ud/o-pi^os,  having  roots  covered  with  rind  or 
peel).  Phlorizin.  A substance  discovered  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
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and  root  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum-tree.  It  is  considered  to 
be  closely  allied  to  salicin. 

PHLYCTjE'NA  {tpXuK'raiva,  a vesicle,  from  or  </>Xu^u), 

to  bubble  or  boil  up  or  over),  l^hlyctis.  A general  term  for  a rising  on 
the  skin,  whether  vesicle,  pimple,  or  pustule.  l^hlyctcBnusis  is  an  erup- 
tion of  phlyctajnsB  ; pldyctanodes  is  phlycta'nous.  Phlyclanula  is  a 
small  phlyctsena  ; a wateiy  vesicle  of  the  ciliary  margin. 

PHLYSIS  ((/jXuJo),  to  boil  up  or  over).  A term  formerly  em- 
ployed to  denote  a cutaneous  eruption  filled  with  any  kind  of  fluid, 
generally  ichorous  or  vesicular  pimples.  The  term  phlyclcBna  is  now 
used. 

PHLYZA'KIUM  (rpX  v^aKtov,  from  (pXvw  or  <j>Xv'^(o,  to  boil  up  or 
over).  A pustule  commonly  of  a large  size,  raised  on  a hard  circular 
base,  of  a vivid  red  colour,  and  succeeded  by  a thick,  hard,  dark- 
coloured  scab.  Compare  Psydracium. 

PHOCE'NIC  ACID  (phoccBJia,  a porpoise).  Delpliinic  acid.  A 
volatile  acid  contained  in  train-oil  or  seal-oil.  Phocenin  is  a peculiar 
fatty  substance  contained  in  train-oil  or  seal-oil,  mixed  with  elain. 

PIICE'NICIN  ((polvi^^  purple).  Indigo-purple ; supposed  to  be  a 
hydrate  of  indigo,  with  two  equivalents  of  water. 

PHQiNl'GMUS  (fpoti/iy/ids,  reddening  or  making  red;  especially 
the  irritation  of  the  skin  by  rubefacients).  A reddenivg  of  the  skin  ; 
a term  employed  with  the  adjective  petccldcdis  by  Sauvages,  and  as  a 
synonym  of  varus  by  Ploucquet. 

PHQ^NIKI'SMUS  {(j>otviKtX,(o,  to  be  purple-red,  from  pur- 

ple). A purple,  red,  or  crimson  state  ; a synonym  of  measles. 

PHONA'TION  ((pwvii,  voice).  An  irregularly-formed  word,  de- 
noting the  utterance  of  vocal  sounds.  The  term  should  be  phonesis, 
from  which  we  have  phonetics  or  the  doctrine  of  vocal  sounds. 

PHO'NOGRAPH  (tpuivii,  voice,  ypdepw,  to  write,  to  record).  A 
mechanical  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  voice  can  actually  be 
imprinted,  so  to  speak,  upon  a plate  of  metal,  that  plate  sent  by  post  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  tones  of  the  voice  be  reproduced,  re- 
peatedly, upon  .anotlier  phonograph. 

PHONOME'TRIC  ((pwvt),  voice,  piTpov,  measure).  Voice-mea- 
suring ; a term  applied  to  the  appreciation  of  vocal  sounds  by  means  of 
.auscultation. 

PHORA'NTHIUM  {<plpw,  to  bear,  uvQos,  a flower).  The  term 
applied  by  Richard  to  that  form  of  the  receptacle  in  plants,  wliich  is  not 
fleshy,  but  is  surrounded  by  an  involucrum,  as  in  Compositae.  It  is 
also  termed  cLinanthium,  and  more  commonly  thalamus. 

PHO'SGENE  GAS  (0o>s,  light,  yevvdw,  to  produce).  Oxychloride 
of  carhon.  Chloro-carbonic  acid  gas  ; a compound  of  chlorine  and 
protoxide  of  charcoal.  It  is  named  from  the  peculiar  power  of  the  sun- 
beam in  effecting  this  combination. 

PHOSPHAS.  A phosphate  ; a salt  formed  by  the  union  of  phos- 
phoric acid  with  a s.alifiable  base,  as  phosphas  calcis,  phosphate  of  lime, 
or  the  cornu  ustum  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Phosphas  sodcB.  Phosphfite  of  soda.  Ttisteless  purging  salt,  prepared 
from  bones  and  carbonate  of  soda.  It  was  first  discovered  eombined 
with  ammonia,  in  urine,  by  Stockwitz,  and  was  calledy?<si6/e,  or  micro- 
cosmic  salt. 

PHOSPHA'TIC  DIA'THESIS.  A morbid  state  of  the  consti- 
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tution,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  the  phosphates  of  magnesia, 
ammonia,  and  lime  in  the  urine.  See  Calculus. 

PMO'SPHENE  (f/)tT)i.  light,  (patuio,  to  make  to  appear).  The 
luminous  image,  or  circle  of  light,  produced  by  pressure  on  any  part  of 
the  retina,  and  lasting  as  long  as  the  pressure  is  continued.  It  re- 
sembles the  “ e)'c  ” in  a peacock’s  tail. 

PHOSPHITE.  A salt  formed  by  the  union  of  phosphorous  acid 
with  a s.alifiable  base. 

PHOSPHO-NECRO'SIS.  A disease  occasioned  by  c.xposure  to  the 
vapours  of  phosphorus,  and  characterized  by  painful  swellings  and  in- 
flammation of  the  lower  jaw,  sometimes  resulting  in  mortification  and 
e.vfoliation  of  the  bone. 

PHOSPHORE'SCENCE  (cpios,  light,  (pipw,  to  carry).  A tenii 
applied  to  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  sea,  especially  in  the  track 
of  sailing  vessels,  occasioned,  according  to  Meyen — 1,  by  mucus  dis- 
solved in  the  sea-water  ; 2,  by  animals  covered  with  a luminous  mucus, 
as  medusa; ; and,  3,  by  animals  possessing  phosphorescent  organs,  as 
oniscus  fulgens.  The  term  “ phos])horescence  ” is  derived  from  the 
opinion  that  the  phenomenon  depends  on  the  combustion  of  phospliorus 
at  a low  temperature.  See  Solar  Phosphorus. 

1.  Phosphorescence  of  insulation.  A jiroperty  possessed  by  many 
bodies,  in  consequence  of  which,  after  long  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays, 
they  become  luminous  in  the  dark  on  the  application  of  heat.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  so-called  phosphorus  of  Baldwin,  phosphorus  of  Canton, 
phosphorus  of  Bologna,  &c. 

2.  Phosphorescence  of  organic  rcmaitis  in  a state  of  dissolutioji.  A 
luminous  property  observed  in  touchwood,  and  in  sea-fish,  on  which 
a luminous  film  is  formed.  The  phosphorescence  appeal's  to  be  owing 
to  a low  sort  of  combustion,  as  the  emission  of  light  decreases  on  rarefy- 
ing the  air. 

3.  Phosphorescence  of  organic  bodies  dumig  life.  A phenomenon 
which  occurs  in  the  marigold  and  yellow  lily,  a little  after  sunset, 
Vhen  the  atmosphere  has  been  very  much  heated  in  .luly  and  August. 
It  is  probably  of  electrical  nature.  The  luminosity  of  the  infusoria, 
zoophytes,  fire-flies,  and  glow-worms,  is  a subject  of 'much  obscurity. 

4.  Minerals  which  become  pbosphorescent  from  heat  arc  sometimes 
caWcApgro- phosphoric ; from  inctionfrictio-phosphoric;  from  electricity, 
electro-phosphoric ; and  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  helio-phosphoric. 
The  last  are  said  to  be  insolarizcd,  as  is  the  case  with  some  varieties  of 
calcite. 

PHO'SPHORUS  (0tos,  light,  <ptpu>,  to  bring,  so  called  from  its 
luminous  appeai-ance  in  the  dark).  A yellow,  waxy  substance,  origi- 
nally prepared  from  urine,  and  afterwards  from  bones.  Amorjdious  or 
red  phosphorus  is  an  allotropic  variety,  prepared  by  kec])ing  ordinarv 
phosphorus  for  several  days  at  a temperature  of  450“  or  4G0“  Fahr. ; it 
forms  a red  or  purple,  friable,  amorphous  mass.  Blade  phosphorus  is 
another  amorphous  variety,  obtained  by  very  suddenly  cooling  melted 
phosphorus.  White  phosphorus  is  produceil  by  the  action  of  light. 
Viscous  phosphorus  is  obtained  by  heating  phosphorus  to  near  its 
melting  point,  and  then  suddenly  cooling  it. 

1.  Phosphoric  acid.  An  acid  obtained,  in  the  form  of  white  flakes, 
by  igniting  phosphorus  under  a large  bell  jar.  Its  salts  are  called 
phosphates. 
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2.  Phosphorous  acid.  An  acid  produced,  in  the  form  of  a wliitf 
volatile  powder,  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus.  Its  salts  aref 
called  phosphites. 

3.  Phosphuret.  A compound  of  phosphorus  with  a combustible  or- 
metallic  oxide,  as  phosphuret  of  iron,  &c. 

4.  Phosphuretled  hydrogen.  A gaseous  compound,  formed  by  heating, 
phosphorus  in  a retort  completely  filled  with  liquor  potassa:.  "Gaseous- 
bubbles  escape,  which  take  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air. 

5.  Phosphorus  of  Baldwin  is  tne  ignited  muriate  of  lime ; ^diosphorus- 
of  Canton,  oyster-shells,  calcined  with  sulphur;  and  phosphorus  of 
Bologna,  the  sulphate  of  barytes.  These  are  consequently  misnomers. 
See  Phosphorescence  by  insulation. 

6.  Phosphorus  Bottle.  A contrivance  for  obtaining  instantaneous- 
light.  It  is  made  by  melting  together  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  a. 
bottle,  the  sulphide  of  phosphorus  thus  produced  being  readily  ignited: 
by  friction. 

PHOTO-CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.  A method  suggested  by 
Mr.  Cartmell,  in  1858,  of  separating  the  colours  imp.arted  'to  flame  by 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  which  consisted  in  the  use  of  coloured 
media  through  which  the  light  was  allowed  to  pass.  These  media,  by 
selective  absorption,  cut  off  the  rays  of  some  colours  and  allowed  others 
to  pass.  This  process  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  method  of : 
spectrum  analysis. 

PHOTO-CHEMICAL  INDUCTION.  A term  e.xpressive  of  the  ■ 
effect  of  light  upon  a mi.xture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  No  action  is- 
found  to  take  place  during  the  first  moment  or  two ; action  then ; 
commences,  and  rapidly  increases  to  a maximum. 

PHOTO'GRAPHY  (0d)s,  eptoxos,  light,  ypd(pa),  to  paint).  Helio- ■ 
graphy.  A term  commonly  applied  to  the  modern  art  of  taking  sun-  - 
pictures  ; but  the  term  is  incorrect,  for  it  indicates  the  agency  of  light, . 
whereas  it  .appears  that  the  picture  is  produced,  not  by  light,  but  by  a i 
chemical  agent  accompanying  light,  termed  actinism.  The  term  tran- 
scends the  limits  of  the  art  -which  it  designates. 

PHOTO'METER  {(pws,  cftaiTos,  light,  giTpov,  a measure).  An  i 
instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  light.  It  consists  of  Leslie’s 
differential  thermometer  with  one  of  the  balls  blackened.  The  clear 
b.all  transmits  .all  the  light  that  falls  upon  it,  and  therefore  its  tempera- 
ture is  not  affected;  the  black  ball,  on  the  contrary,  absorbs  all  the 
light,  and  a corresponding  elevation  of  temperature  takes  place.  The 
action  of  the  photometer  depends,  therefore,  on  the  heat  produced  by 
the  absorption  of  light. 

PHOTO'METRY  (<pios,  (pwTo?,  light,  gta-pov,  a measure).  A 
method  for  estimating  the  relative  intensities  of  light. 

PHOTOPHO'BIA  (<ptus,  (pujTos,  light,  epoPos,  fear).  Intolerance 
of  light ; a heightened  sensibility  of  the  retina,  accompanied  by  a dre.od 
of  light;  a symptom  of  amaurosis. 

PHOTO'PSIA  (<pws,  (pujTos,  light,  oifns,  sight).  Fistis  lucidus. 
Luminous  vision,  a symptom  of  amaurosis.  It  is  the  marmaryge  of 
Hippocrates. 

PHRA'GMATA  {(ppdypa,  from  <ppd<raw,  to  fence).  A term 
applied,  in  botany,  to  spurious  dissepiments,  which  do  not  alteimate  with 
the  stigm.a — when,  for  instance,  they  are  horizontal,  as  in  Catharis- 
carpus fistula,  or  vertic.al,  as  in  Verbe?ia.  See  Dissepiments. 
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**  PHRENES  (plural  of  (ppvv,  the  mind).  The  diaphragm  ; so  called 
because  the  Ancients  supposed  it  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind.  Hence 
tlie  terms — 

1.  Phrenic.  A designation  of  the  interaal  respiratory  nerve,  which 
goes  to  the  diaphragm. 

2.  Phrenica.  Diseases  affecting  mental  faculties,  the  first  order  of 
the  class  Neurotica  of  Good.  Also,  medicines  which  affect  the  mental 
faculties,  as  narcotics,  inebriants,  &c. 

3.  Phrenitis.  Phrcnsy ; inflammation  of  the  brain.  A term  under 
which  have  been  confounded  arachno'idilis  and  encephalitis.  It  con- 
stitutes the  third  genus  of  the  order  phlegmasiw  of  Cullen. 

is  strictly  a fern,  adjective,  and  requires  the  addition  of  voaos  to 
complete  its  meaning. 

4.  /'/ire7!o-/ot/y  (Adyov,  an  account).  A description  of  the  mind ; a 
science,  introduced  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  by  whicli  particular  cha- 
racters and  propensities  are  indicated  by  the  conformation  and  protu- 
berances of  the  skull.  The  several  organs,  with  the  indications  of  each, 
will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

5.  Phreno-pathia  (irdOos,  disease).  A general  term  for  mental 
disease  or  insanity  ; synonymous  with  phrenica. 

PHTHEI'RIASIS  (d)6£i(>i'a<ris,  the  lousy  disease,  from  a 

louse).  Morbus  pedicularis.  Lousiness  ; a variety  of  inalis,  or  cuta- 
neous vermination,  occasioned  by  the  several  kinds  of  pcdiculus  which 
infest  the  human  body.  See  Pediculus  and  Dermatozoa. 

PHTHIlllUS  INGUINALIS.  The  Crab-louse  ; a human  parasite, 
belonging  to  the  subdivision  Ectozoa,  infesting  the  groins. 

PHTHI'SIS  (</)0icris,  consumption).  A term  hitherto  employed  as 
synonymous  with  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  but  capable  of  being 
applied,  as  a general  term,  to  other  diseases  of  the  lung-tissue.  Thus 
we  have  hccmorrhugic  and  embolic  phthisis,  bronchial  and  pneicmonic 
phthisis,  syphilitic  phthisis, phthisis,  &c. 

PHTHOE'  ((/jbii'O),  to  corrupt).  Ulceration  of  the  lungs.  This, 
tcai  phthisis,  are  the  two  branches  under  which  the  Greek  pathologists 
generally  treated  of  consumption. 

PHYGE'THLON  {<l>vytQ\ov).  A swelling  and  inflammation  of 
the  glands,  especially  of  the  groin,  like  lioujiuiv,  or  the  Latin  punus. 
The  term  should  probably  be  (ppuytOkov,  phrygethlon,  from  (ppuyw, 
or  (ppuoro-u),  to  roast  or  broil. 

C PHIt 'LLARIES  {(fivWdpiov,  dim.  of  (pvW  01/,  a leaf).  ^linute 
I leaves,  constituting  the  outer  ring  or  rings  of  bracts,  which  surround  the 
I florets  of  chanioniile,  W’oniiwood,  and  other  composite  plants, 

- PH\ LLOC\ ^ANIN  (<f>6Wou^  a leaf,  Kvdvtos,  blue).  The  blue 
> colouring  matter  of  flowers  ; a substitute  for  litmus,  extremely  sensitive 
I to  minute  traces  of  free  alkali. 

I PHY  LLO'DIUM  ((pdWoi/,  a leaf).  A term  applied  to  the  petiole 
of  a leaf,  when  it  is  expanded  and  leafy,  and  the  lamina  abortive,  as 
in  many  species  of  Acacia. 

l’H\ LLOTA'XIS  {(puWov,  a leaf,  -rd^is,  arrangement).  Leaf- 
I order;  the  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem.  Leaves  are  called 
j radical,  when  they  rise  from  the  stem  close  to  the  ground ; allemale, 

I when  each  leaf  is  developed  singly,  and  follows  the  preceding  leaf  in  a 
certain  order ; opposite,  when  the  leaves  are  placed  opposite  to  each 
other  on  the  stem ; verticillate,  when  they  are  placed  in  whorls  or 
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circles  on  the  same  plane  ; c^ecassa/e,  when  they  arc  placed  alternatclv 
across  in  pairs  at  right  angles. 

PHYLO'GENY  a race,  yn/iidui,  to  produce).  The  genea- 

logy of  animal  forms ; a term  indicating  the  process  of  evolution  in 
the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  so  as  to  mark  out  the  line  of 
descent  of  each  group  of  living  beings,  and  to  furnish  it  with  its  proiicr 
genealogical  tree,  or  “ phylum.” 

PHY'MA  tuber,  a tumor,  from  (/iiio),  to  spring  forth).  A 

term  applied  by  Hippocr.ates,  and  tho  older  writers,  to  a suppurating 
tumor,  and  employed  by  Willan  as  a generic  term,  including  furuu* 
cuius,  anthrax,  and  hordeolum.  See  Dermataposiasis. 

PHYMA'TOID  ((j)v/ua,  tuber,  tldos,  likeness).  Phyma-like;  a 
term  applied  to  a form  of  cancer,  called  by  Miller  reticular.  See 
Cancer. 

PHYSAGO'GA  (</)C<ra,  flatus,  dyajyos,  carrying  off).  Physagogues 
or  carminatives ; medicines  for  dispelling  flatulence  and  relieving 
colicky  pain. 

PHY'SALIS  ALKEKE'NGI.  Winter  cheiry;  a solanaceous 
plant  affording  an  example  of  an  accrescent  calyx, — an  interesting  object 
in  a group  of  skeleton-leaves.  The  fruit  yields  phgsalin,  a bitter 
principle,  of  known  repute  in  gout,  and  the  le.aves  have  been  used  in 
the  south  of  Europe  as  a substitute  for  quinine. 

PHY^SCO'NIA  (</)u<ra'a),  to  inflate).  Inflation;  a term  substituted 
for  the  megalosplanchnus,  or  big-bowel,  of  Hippocrates.  Mason  Good 
uses  parabysma.  generally,  for  visceral  turgescence. 

PH  Y'SiC  NUT.  The  seed  of  the  Curcas  purgans  and  C.  multifidus. 
The  expressed  oil,  called  jairoplia-oil,  has  been  lately  imported  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  wild  castor-seeds. 

PHY''SICAL  SALT.  The  name  by  which  sulphate  of  magnesia  is 
known  at  Lymington  in  Hampshire. 

PHYSI'CIAN  (o  (pva-iKos,  from  (puats,  nature).  This  term  once 
designated  the  nattiral  philosopher,  who  was  also  the  medical  man ; but 
when  the  investigation  of  nature  w'as  separated  from  the  art  of  healing, 
the  name  ‘ physician  ’ continued  to  designate  the  latter  only.  In 
classical  literature,  the  (pvaiKos,  or  physical  philosopher,  was  distin- 
guished from  the  iidtsos,  or  moral  philosopher,  without  regard  to  the 
healing  art,  the  professor  of  which  was  called  in  Greek  larpos,  and  in 
Latin  medicus. 

PHYSICS  (AvaiKTi,  natural).  The  scienee  which  is  employed  in 
observing  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  term  meta-physics  denotes  a 
science  which  is  distinct  from,  or  heyond,  physics,  as  abstractions, 
accidents,  relations,  &c. 

PHYSIO'GNOMY  (c^uo-is,  nature,  yiyvuxTKoi,  to  judge  of).  The 
study  of  the  general  character,  or  of  diseased  states,  from  the  features  of 
the  face,  and  the  cast  of  the  countenance.  The  three  principal  traits 
observable  in  the  countenance  are — 

1.  The  oculo-zygomatic  trait,  commencing  at  the  greater  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  lost  a little  below  the  projection  formed  by  the 
cheek-bone.  This  is  the  index  of  disorders  of  the  cerebro-nervous 
system. 

2.  The  nasal  trait,  beginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ala  nasi,  and 
embracing  in  a semicircle,  more  or  less  perfect,  the  outer  line  of  the 
orbicularis  oris.  A trait  is  sometimes  observed  towards  the  middle  of 
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the  cheek,  forming  a kind  of  tangent  with  the  nasal  trait,  and  some- 
times constituting  the  dimple  of  the  cheeks;  this  is  called  the  genal 
trait.  These  indicate  disorders  of  the  digestive  passages  and  abdominal 
viscera. 

3.  The  labial  trait,  beginning  at  the  angle  of  the  lips,  and  lost  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  face.  It  indicates  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
air-passages. 

4.  To  these  may  be  added  the  face  grippee,  or  pinclted-in  face,  a 
term  applied  by  the  French  to  the  e.xpression  of  the  countenance  in 
peritonitis ; the  features  arc  altered,  and  appear  drawn  up  towards 
the  forehead,  which  is  wrinkled,  and  the  nose  pointed. 

PHYSIO'LOGY  (<^o<rts,  nature,  \6yoi,  an  account!.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  organic  bodies,  animal  and  vegetable, 
of  the  phenomena  whicli  they  present,  and  of  the  laws  which  govern 
their  actions.  Sec  Morphology. 

PHYSO'METER  ((puo-dto,  to  inflate,  /utVpoi/,  a measure).  A new 
philosophical  instrument  for  determining  variations  in  a given  volume 
of  confined  air. 

PHYSOME'TRA  {(pvadw,  to  inflate,  /ui'irpa,  the  uterus).  Infla- 
tion of  the  uterus ; the  presence  of  air  within  the  uterus,  or  uterine 
tympanitis. 

PH  YSOSTI'GMATIN.  Eserin.  The  poisonous  principle  of  the 
seed  of  Physostigina  venenosum.,  or  Calabar  bean,  a native  of  western 
Africa. 

PHYTO-ALOPE'KIA  ((jyvTov,  a plant,  and  aXoiriKia,  bald- 
ness). The  name  given  to  common  ringworm  by  Gruby,  who  con- 
siders the  granules  of  the  complaint,  as  well  as  the  abnormal  cell- 
tissues  of  favus,  as  vegetable  formations.  Under  the  same  impres- 
sion, Dr.  Malmsten,  of  Stockholm,  names  the  disease  trichophyton 
tonsurans, 

PHYTODE'RMATA  {c(>vt6v,  a plant,  Sippa,  skin).  Diseases  of 
the  skin,  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  vegetable  fungi.  Dermatophyta 
is  the  coiTect  word. 

PHYTO'GRAPITY  (<Pvt6v,  a plant,  ypd(f>w,  to  write).  An  ac- 
count of  the  rules  observed  in  describing  and  naming  plants. 

PHYTO'LOGY  {(pvrov,  a plant,  Xdyos,  an  account).  An  account 
of  plants.  This  term  might  be  appropriately  substituted  for  the  term 
Botany,  as  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  names  of  the  other 
physical  sciences. 

PH  YTO'PIIAGOUS  {(puTov,  a plant,  (pdytu,ta  eat).  Herbivorous. 
Feeding  or  subsisting  on  vegetables ; a term  applied  to  those  animals 
which  subsist  on  vegetable  diet. 

PHYTO'SIS  (<puTov,  a plant).  A term  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  Wilson 
as  a substitute  for  the  generic  term  pityriasis,  suggestive  of  the  plant- 
like character  of  the  disease. 

PHYTO'TOMY  {<puTot>,  a plant,  Ttpvw,  to  cut).  Vegetable 
anatomy;  the  display  of  the  tissues  of  plants  by  means  of  dissection. 

PI  A MATER.  Menutx  media.  A very  vascular  fibrous  tissue, 
investing  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  continued, 
more  or  less  e.xtensively,  into  the  substance  of  these  organs,  along  with' 
the  vessels.  Sec  Dura  Mater. 

PIAN  (a  r.aspberry).  The  nanie  given,  on  the  American  coast,  to 
Fiambmsia,  or  Taws.  hlr.  E.  W ilson  says  that  the  term  convevs 
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the  idea,  though  incorrectly,  of  the  disease  being  of  syphilitic  origin. 
iSee  Framheesia.  ° 

PIARllHjE'MIA  (vLap,  fat,  blood).  Milkiness  of  the  scrum 
or  fatty  blood,  arising  from  free  fat  and  molecular  albumen.  Piarrhajmia 
is  a physiological  result  of  digestion,  pregnancy,  lactation,  and  hyber- 
nation. Lactescent  serum  is  a result  of  disease. Tanner. 

See  LipcBmia. 

PICA  {pica,  s.  pie,  mag^ne).  Malakia.  Depraved  appetite;  mor- 
bid propensity  to  swallow  innutritious  substances,  as  coal,  sponge,  Ae. 
Paulus  iEgineta  says  that  the  affection  is  so  called  cither  from  the 
variety  of  colours  which  the  bird  (pica)  possesses,  or  from  its  being 
subject  to  this  complaint.  As  bulimia  denotes  depraved  appetite  iii 
respect  of  quantity,  in  pica  the  morbid  appetite  is  indicated  by  the 
quality  of  the  substances.  See  AUotriophagia  and  Malakia. 

Pl'CAMAR  {in  pice  amarum).  The  bitter  principle  of  tar,  and  of 
all  empyreumatic  products. 

PI'COLINE  {pix,  picis,  pitch).  A volatile  oily  base,  isomeric 
with  aniline,  and  found  in  coal-tar;  it  is  probably  identical  witli 
odorine. 

PI'CRIC  ACID.  Carbazotie  acid.  The  last  product  of  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  indigo  or  Welter's  bitter. 

PlCRl'N.  A bitter  substance,  procured  from  Digitalis  purpurea, 
and  said  to  be  identical  with  digitalin. 

Pl'CRO  (griKpos,  bitter).  A Greek  adjective  denoting  ii//erness.‘ — 

1.  Ficro-glycion  {yXuKvs,  sweet).  Dulcari7i.  A principle  obtained 
from  the  Solanum  dulcamara,  or  Bitter-sweet,  supposed  by  Pelletier  to 
be  sugar  combined  with  solanine. 

2.  Picro-lichenin.  An  intensely  bitter  crystalline  compound,  found 
in  the  lichen  Variolara  amara.  It  is  principally  febrifuge. 

3.  Picro-mel  (pi\i,  honey).  Literally,  bitter-sweet.  The  character- 
istic principle  of  bile,  or  bile-sugar. 

4.  Picro-tom'c  acts?  (toJikoi/,  poison).  Picrotoxin.  A white  crystal- 
line, intensely  bitter  substance,  procured  from  cocculus  indices. 

5.  Picro-toxin  (to^ikou,  poison).  A non-nitrogenized,  crystalline 
substance,  constituting  the  deleterious  principle  of  cocculus  indices. 

PIEZO'METER  {ttiT^w,  to  compress,  ptrptw,  to  measure).  A 
measurer  of  compressibility ; an  instrument  for  measuring  the  com- 
pressibility of  water  and  other  fluids. 

PIG1MENT-.\LTERATI0NS  {pigmentum,  from  pingere,  to  paint). 
Chromatogenous  diseases.  Discolorations  of  the  skin,  including  leuco- 
tlerma,  in  which  the  pigment  is  deficient,  and  melanoderma,  in  which  it 
is  in  cxc€*88. 

PIGMENT-CELLS  {pingei-e,  to  paint).  Small,  polygonal,  epider- 
mic or  epithelial  cells,  containing  pigmentary  granules,  imparting  their 
colour  to  the  choroid  and  to  the  iris. 

PIGMENT-LIVER.  Melancemic  liver.  An  accumulation  of 
blackish  or  chocolate-coloured  matter  in  the  vascular  apparatus  of  the 
liver,  sometimes  found  after  death  from  severe  intermittent,  remittent, 
or  continued  fever. — Tanner.  , 

PIGME'NTUM  NIGRUM  {pingere,  to  paint).  A dark-brown  sub- 
stance, which  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid  coating  of  the 
eve.  Tlie  absence  of  this  substance  in  the  Albino  gives  the  red  colour 
to  the  iris  and  the  pupil.  ' 
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Mewhrana  pigmenti.  A delicate  membrane  wliicli  retains  the  pig- 
mentum  in  its  place.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  regular  hexagonal  plates,  and  resembles  a tessellated  pavement. 

PILA'RE  MA'LUM  (pilus,  a hair).  Trichiasis.  Hair-dise.ase ; 
morbid  organization  or  deficiency  of  hair. 

PILE,  GALVANIC.  An  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  phenomena 
of  galvanism,  and  consisting  of  s.  pile,  or  column  of  metallic  plates  of 
zinc  and  copper,  and  discs  of  wet  card,  placed  in  succession  to  one 
another,  in  the  same  regular  order  throughout  the  scries. 

PILES.  A common  term  for  hajmorrhoids,  perhaps  derived  from 
pila,  a ball,  but,  more  probably,  from  pilulcB.  Bleedmg  piles  are  at- 
tended with  a discharge  of  blood;  in  blind  piles  there  is  no  such  dis- 
charge. See  Hcemorrhoids. 

PI'LEUS.  A felt  cap  or  hat.  The  botanical  term  for  the  upper- 
most part  of  an  agaric,  resembling  an  umbrella  in  form. 

PI'LINE  {pilus,  a hair).  ImpermeaJde  spongio-piline.  A kind  of 
cloth,  composed  of  a mixture  of  sponge  and  wool,  felted  together,  so  .as 
to  form  an  even  and  soft  fabric,  and  afterwards  rendered  waterproof  bv 
a coating  of  caoutchouc ; employed  as  a substitute  for  poultices  anil 
fomentation-cloths. 

PILLARS.  A term  applied,  from  its  obvious  significance,  to  tbc 
borders  of  the  aponeurosis  which  bound  the  external  abdominal  ring  on 
either  side;  to  two  strong  muscular  masses  which  pass  down  from  the 
diaphragm  to  the  spinal  column  ; and  to  the  two  curved  folds  of  mu- 
cous membrane  constituting  the  arches  of  the  palate. 

PILOCA'RPINE.  Jaborandine.  An  alkaloid  contained  in  Pilo- 
carpnn  pmnaius. 

I PILOCY'STIC  TUMOR  (ttTXov,  wool  or  hair  wrought  into  felt, 
/iUoTts,  a bladder).  An  eneysted  tumor  contain  ing  hair  and  fatty  matters. 

PILO'SITY  (pilusus,  hairy).  A term  apjdied  to  certain  surfaces  of 
plants  which  are  covered  with  hairs  which  are  long,  soft,  and  erect,  as 
in  Daucus  carota. 

PTLULA  (dim.  of  pila,  a b.all).  A pill.  A m.ass  of  a consistence 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  globular  form,  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  be  of  too 
difficult  solution  in  the  stomach. 

PPLUS.  The  general  term  for  the  hair  of  the  head,  beard,  or  other 
part  of  any  creature.  Pili  congeniti  are  the  hairs  which  grow  during 
the  foetal  state,  as  those  of  the  head,  the  eye-brow,  the  eve-lash  ; pili 
postgeniti  are  the  hairs  which  grow  after  birth,  as  distinguished  from  the 
conjenital  hairs.  See  Capillus. 

PIME'NTA.  Pimento.  The  dried  unripe  berries  of  Eugetiia  Pi- 
menta,  or  Allspice  tree  ; a native  of  the  West  Indies. 

Pimentic  acid.  Heavy  oil  of  pimento,  a constituent  of  the  oil  of 
pimento  or  allspice.  The  other  constituent,  or  light  oil,  is  called 
punento-hi/dro-carbon. 

PIMPLE  (papula).  A small  acumimitcd  elevation  of  the  cuticle 
with  an  inflamed  Ease.  See  Papula.  ' 

’ PIN,  or  PIN-EYE.  A variety  of  synizesis,  or  contracted  pupil,  so 

k called  from  its  being  sometimes  contracted  to  nearly  the  diameter  of  a 
I pin’s  head.  Hence  the  words  of  Shakspere;  — Wish  all  eves  blind 
|j  with  the  pin  and  xceb."  Sec  Web. 

i PINCHBECK.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  made  in  imitation  of 
t gold.  It  IS  sometimes  c.alled  tombac,  similar,  and  petit  or. 
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PI'NEAL  GLAND  {pinejis,  of  pine).  A soft  gray  substance  of  the 
brain,  situated  above  the  tubercula  quadrigeniina;  it  is  of  a conical 
form,  resembling  a pine-cone,  and  hence  is  also  termed  conarium.  It 
is  very  improperly  called  a gland. 

Pineal  concretions.  Calculi  of  the  pineal  gland,  proved  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston to  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

PINGUE^CULA  (^pinguts.,  fat).  A form  of  pterygium,  occutring  in 
elderly  persons,  and  consisting  of  little  yellow,  apparently  adipose 
granules  towards  the  angles  of  the  eye,  under  the  conjunctiva.  ’ 

PINGUE'DO  fat).  Fat  or  fatness.  It  is  said  that/)f«- 

gu^do  melts  quicker,  and  hardens  slower,  than  adeps ; and  that,  while 
adeps  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  muscles,  and  adheres  to  the  mem- 
branes, pinguedo  lies  between  the  flesh  and  the  skin.  Adipem  tenuare, 
to  make  leaner.  Pinguitudo  is  fatness,  but  it  is  only  used  figuratively. 
See  Adeps. 

PINIC  ACID  {pinus,  the  pine).  An  acid  obtained  from  resin ; it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  oxide  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Pinna.  The  fin  of  a fish.  A portion  of  the  external  ear,  termed 
pinna  auriculae,  or  the  auricle,  representing  a kind  of  funnel,  which 
projects  from  the  side  of  the  head,  and  collects  the  vibrations  of  the 
atmosphere  ; it  is  the  flap  of  the  ear  without  the  auditory  tube.  See 
Meatus  auditorius. 

PI'NNATE  LEAF  (pinnatus,  feathered).  The  form  of  leaf  in  which 
simple  leaflets  are  placed  on  e.ach  side  of  a common  petiole,  as  in  poly- 
pod}'. The  same  modifications  occur  .as  in  the  palmate  leaf,  with 
similar  terms,  as  pinnatifid,  pinnatipartite,  pinnatisected,  and  pinnati- 
lobate.  When  there  is  no  odd  le.aflet  at  the  end,  the  le.af  is  said  to  be 
abruptly  pinnate,  as  in  Orobus  tuberosus. 

PINT.  Octarius.  A term  of  High  Dutch  origin,  signifying  a little 
measure  of  wine.  The  imperial  liquid  measure  contains  34'659  cubic 
inches  ; it  is  equivalent  to  sixteen  fluid  ounces. 

PINTA.  A partial  melasma,  endemic  in  Mexico.  The  term  is 
derived  from  pinta,  a spot;  pintar,  to  paint,  to  begin  to  deepen  in 
colour,  like  ripening  grapes  ; hence  pintas  ro.xas,  the  petechise  of  pur- 
pura.— E.  Wilson. 

PINUS.  A genus  of  coniferous  plants,  several  species  of  which 
yield  turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  &c. 

PIPER.  A genus  of  exogenous  plants,  comprising  the  species 
Cttbeba,  supposed  to  yield  the  officinal  Cubebs;  and  the  and  black 
peppers  of  commerce. 

Piperine.  The  crystalline  principle  of  some  species  of  Piper,  or 
pepper,  but  not  the  cause  of  the  acrimony  of  pepper,  which  is  due  to  a 
peculiar  soft  resin. 

PPPETTE.  A little  pipe.  A graduated  tube  for  transferring  speci- 
fic quantities  of  liquors  from  vessel  to  vessel.  There  are  two  kinds,  the 
bulb  pipette  and  the  scale  pipette. 

PPSIFORM  a pea, /bma,  likeness).  Pea-like;  the  desig- 

nation of  the  fourth  bone  of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus. 

PI'STIL  (pistillmn,  a pestle).  A technic.al  term  .applied  to  the 
female  or  central  org.an  of  a flower,  consisting  of  the  ovarium,  the 
style,  .and  the  stigma.  The  pistil,  in  fact,  represents  the  metamor- 
phosed leaf  or  leaves  c.alled  carpels,  which  eventually  become  the//-«!< 
of  the  plant. 
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' PITCH.  Piv  nigra.  The  altered  resin  wliicli  results  on  inspissating 
j tar,  or  boiling  it  down  to  dryness. 

I PITCH,  CHANGES  OF.  A tei'm  applied  to  certain  pcrcussion- 
I signs  observed  in  the  physical  e.vamination  of  the  chest.  They  are 
I described  under  the  article  Change  of  Pitch. 

PITCHBLENDE.  A mineral  of  Saxony,  in  which  the  metal 
uranium  was  discovered  ; it  was  named  from  its  black  appearance. 

PITCHER-PLANT.  A plant  in  which  the  petiole  is  dilated  and 
hollowed  out,  like  a pitcher,  the  lamina  being  articulated  to  it,  .and 
closing  the  orifice.  The  pitcher  is  called  ascidium,  and  the  lid  operculum. 
It  occurs  in  Nepenthes,  in  Sarracenia,  &c. 

PITH.  The  medulla  of  plants  ; a cylindrical  or  angular  column  of 
cellul.ar  tissue,  traversing  the  stem,  and  branches  of  exogenous  plants, 
and  terminating  in  the  leaf-buds. 

PI'TTACAL  (ttitto,  pitch,  k-oXov,  beautiful).  A be.autiful  blue 
colouring  matter,  discovered  in  the  oil  of  tar. 

PITTA'CIUM  (iriTTa,  pitch).  A piece  of  cloth  covered  with  a 
salve  ; a soothing  pl.astcr  for  the  head,  or  other  part. — Celsus. 

PITTED  TISSUE.  Bothrenchyma.  A modification  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  plants,  having  its  sides  marked  by  pits,  sunk  in  the  substance 
of  the  membrane.  It  was  formerly  called  (.lotted  ducts,  vasiform  tissue, 
&c. 

PITUl'TA.  Phlegm;  viscid  mucus;  serosity.  Horace  speaks  of 
lenta  pituita,  the  tough  mucus  secreted  by  the  intestines. 

1.  Pituitary  membra7ie.  A designation  of  the  Schneiderian  mcm- 
briinc,  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  nose. 

2.  Pituitary  stem.  A portion  of  the  br.ain,  formerly  c.alled  the 
infundibulum. 

3.  Pituitary  body.  A portion  of  the  brain  which  is  lodged  in  the 
sella  turcica,  .and  was  formerly  called  t\us  pituitary  gland.  It  is  not 
glandular. 

PITYRI'ASIS  (inrvptairts,  from  -jrtTvpov,  furfur,  bran).  Herpes 
fiirfuraccus.  Branny  tetter.  Non-contagious  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle ; a chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin,  ch.ar.acterizcd  by  the  pro- 
duction of  minute  white  sc.ales  or  patches  of  irregular  fonn,  and  named 
from  the  furfuraccous  or  bran-like  desquamation  by  which  it  is  at- 
tended. The  varieties  arc — pityriasis  capitis,  dandriff  of  the  head, 
occurring  in  infants;  pityriasis  rubra,  red  d.andriff,  occurring  in 
advanced  life;  pityriasis  versicolor,  dandriff  characterized  bv  the 
variegated  appearance  of  the  skin,  and  referred  to  parasitic  affections  as 
as^7jon?/'K  of  Tinea  versicolor;  nnA  pityriasis  nigra,  or  bl.ack  dandriff, 
occurring  in  children  born  in  India. 

PIVOT-JOINT.  A joint  in  which  a given  bone  furnishes  an  axis, 

I or  pivot,  on  which  another  turns,  as  in  the  atlas  and  axis ; or 
I itself  turns  on  its  own  axis,  resting  on  another  bone,  as  in  the  fore- 
I .arm. 


PIX,  PICIS  (ttItto).  Pitch;  the  resin  of  the  wood  of  coniferous 
plants,  extracted  by  fire  and  inspissated,  comprising  the  varieties,  tar 
Burgundy  pitch,  bljick  pitch,  &c.  " ’ 

PLACE'BO.  Literally,  though  incorrectly,  / tot/Z  yjfease ; a term 
apjdicd  to  any  medicine  given  to  humour  the  patient,  as  a poZ<f-pil]  &c. 

PLACE'NT A (orXd  J,  a plain).  Literally,  a cake.  The  after-birth  • 
an  organ  formed  for,  and  appropri.ated  to,  the  service  of  the  foetus.  The 
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luiman  placenta  is  composed  of  two  parts,  viz.,  tlie  fcelal  placenta,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  dense  tufts  of  branched  vascular  villi ; and  the  uterine 
jitacenta,  fornied  of  the  substance  of  the  decidua,  which  penetrates 
lictween  the  villi  of  the  former,  even  to  the  surface  of  the  chorion,  and 
completely  encloses  them. 

1.  Placenta  prmvia.  A term  denoting  attachment  of  the  placenta  . 
over  the  mouth,  instead  of  to  the  fundus,  of  the  uterus.  Prmcia  de- 
notes, going  before,  leading  the  way. 

2.  In  botany,  t\\c  placenta  is  that  part  of  the  ovarium  to  which  the 
seeds  are  attached  ; it  may  be  central  or  parietal,  according  as  it  occu- 
pies the  centre  or  the  walls  of  the  ovarium,  respectively. 

PLADARO'SIS  (,ir\aSup6^,  wet).  A fungous  and  flaccid  tumor 
within  the  eye-lid  ; suppo.sed  to  be  the  purulent  ophthalmia. 

PLAGUE  (TrXijyn,  plaga,  a strolce,  from  TrXna-trui,  to  strike).  A' 
continued  contagious  fever,  usually  of  an  adynamic  type,  accompanied 
with  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petechiae,  and  bearing  a striking  resem- 
blance to  typhus.  It  is  denominated  \oiuds  by  the  Greeks,  joes^fs  and 
peshlentia  by  the  Latins,  la  peste  by  the  French,  pestilenza  by  the 
Italians,  and  Pest  by  the  Germans.  (The  Latin  word  plaga  is  used  by 
Celsus  to  signify  an  incision  : “ levibus  plagis  incidere,”  to  make 
superficial  incisions.) 

PLAITED.  A form  of  aestivation  or  vernation,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  folded  lengthwise,  like  the  plaits  of  a fan,  as  in  many 
palms. 

PLANTA  PEDIS.  The  sole  or  under  surface  of  the  foot. 

PLA'NTAIN-MEAL.  Conquin-tay.  A whitish  meal,  obtained : 
from  the  core  of  tlie  Musa  Sapientum,  Plantain  or  Banana.  A starch  > 
is  also  procured  from  this  plant. 

PLANTA'RIS  (planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot).  A muscle  arising  from-: 
the  e.\'ternal  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  os  - 
calcis;  it  extends  the  foot.  Also,  the  name  given  to  two  divisions,  theo 
internal  and  the  external,  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  at  the  posterior  : 
part  of  the  inner  ankle. 

PLANUM  OS  ( planum,  smooth).  The  former  name  of  the  orbital:! 
portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

PLA'SMA  (TrXaapn,  anything  formed  or  moulded).  1.  The  co-- 
lourless  fluid  of  the  blood,  also  called  sanguinis,  in  which  thci 

yellowish-red  particles,  called  corpuscles,  are  suspended.  2.  The  viscous.- 
niaterial  of  a cell  from  which  the  new  developments  take  place. 

Plasmaia  hronckiorum.  Casts  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

PLASMO'PHAGOUS  (irXda-iaa,  anytliing  formed  or  moulded, 
<l>uyiiv,  to  eat).  A term  applied  to  a form  of  nutrition  of  plants,  de- 
pending on  the  assimilation  of  living  organic  matter,  without  elimina- 
tion or  distinction  of  any  kind  between  useful  and  useless  substances,- 
as  in  the  nutrition  of  parasites.  See  Biophagous  and  Necrophagous. 

PLASTER.  Emplastrtim.  A solid  and  tenacious  compound,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  oxide  of  le.ad  on  fixed  oils  and  fats.  AVhy  should 
a plaster  ready  for  use  be  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  composition- 
from  which  it  is  made.^  It  is  like  calling  a table  ‘“a  wood.”  See 
Sapo. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS.  The  white  powder  obtained  by  calcining 
gvpsum  or  sulphate  of  lime,  and  named  from  its  being  first  found  at 
Montmartre  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
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PLASTER  OF  RIVERIUS.  Coraposed  of  Armenian  bole,  terra 
I sigillata,  vinegar,  and  white  of  egg  ; used  in  cases  of  aneurysm. 

PLASTIC  ELEMENT  (7r\acrTi»cds,  fit  for  moulding,  from  irAdo-o-o), 
I to  mould).  An  element  which  contains  the  germ  of  a higher  form. 
' /’/asitc /brce  is  the  generative  or  formative  power  of  organized  bodies, 
also  called  nisus  forrnaiivus.  Surgeons  call  the  liquor  sanguinis 
« lymph.  Lichen  and  strophulus  are  supposed  to  arise  from  fibrous  or 
plastic  inflammation. 

PLASTIC  SURGERY  (irAao-TiKo's,  fit  for  moulding,  from  irAdo- 
<ru),  to  mould).  Reparative  Surgery.  The  performance  of  operations 
for  the  repair  of  deficiencies  in  structure,  whether  resulting  from  injury, 
) from  disease,  or  from  malformation. 

-PLASTY.  This  term  forms  a suffi.v  in  several  words,  denoting 
I artificial  formation in  hetero-plasty,  rhino-plasty,  Ac.  The  complete 
1 e.xpression  is  irXao-TiKi)  plastic  art,  of  which  “ plasty  ” is  an 

\ irregular  modification. 

j PLATEIA'SMA  (TrXarus,  broad).  A defect  in  speech,  charac- 
terized by  the  term  blobber-lipped,  and  observed  in  persons  with  very 
thick  and  broad  lips. 

PLA'TINOCYA'NOGEN.  The  supposed  radical  of  a series  of 
bodies,  called  platinocyanides.  It  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state. 

PLA'TINUM.  a heavy,  dull,  white  metal  discovered  in  the  auri- 
ferous sand  of  certain  rivers  in  America.  Its  name  is  a diminutive  of 
plata,  silver,  and  indicates  its  whiteness, 

1.  Plalimim,  spongy.  Platinum  procured  in  a state  of  extreme 
division,  though  the  particles  adhere  slightly  together.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  sponge,  though  perfectly  metallic. 

*2.  Platinum,  black.  Metallic  platinum  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  by  decomposing  the  chloride  by  means  of  galvanism. 

I 3.  Resin  of  platinum.  A residuary  resinous  matter,  obtained  bv 
I distillinc:  bi-chloride  of  platinum  with  acetone. 

I PLATYCO'RIA  (rrXarvs,  broad,  Kopn,  the  pupil).  Dilatation  of 
( the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

I PLATY'SMA  MYO'DES  (-TrXdTotr^ua,  a flat  piece,  or  plate, 

I pvuiSiis,  fleshy  or  full  of  flesh  ; the  terminal  -(idijs  denoting  fulness}. 

A muscular  e.xpansion,  arising  from  the  cellular  substance  of  the  neck, 

1 and  inserted  into  the  lower  jaw,  whence  it  extends  superiorly  to  the 
I fare ; it  is  also  called  musculus  ctiianctis,  &c.  It  draws  the  skin 
of  the  cheek  downwards;  and,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  brings  the 
skin  under  the  lower  jaw  upwards.  It  is  commonly  called  Platvsrna 
myoides. 

PLE'CTRUM  (icXi/E-Tpov,  anything  to  strike  with,  from  ir\na-aw, 
to  strike).  1.  The  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  2.  The 
1 uvula.  3.  The  tongue, — Webster. 

PLEDGET.  Penicillus  or  penicillum.  A compress ; a roll  or  tent 
of  lint,  for  absorbing  the  matter  dischatged  from  wounds. 

PLE'OCHROISM  (-irXtos,  full,  colour).  A property  of 

I many  mineral  substances  of  exhibiting  two  or  more  distinct  colours 
■ wimn  viewed  in  different  directions  by  transmitted  light.  See Dichroism. 
i (TrXiiffwprt,  fulness,  from  TrXijflu),  to  fill).  A state 

of  the  system  characterized  by  an  excessive  quantity  of  blood  or  of  its 
^hd  constituents.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  hypcrcemia  and  poly- 
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1.  IHftthoTci  ad  inoleni^  <xd  vasa^  ud  ve7icis.  In  this  the  rcdundancv 
cibsohUely  exceeds  what  the  healthy  state  of  the  individual  constitution 
would  require  or  bear. 

2.  Plethorci  ad  vires.  In  this  the  redundancy  is  relatively  excessive 
in  reference  to  the  actual  strength  of  the  system. 

3.  Plethoi'a  ad  spatiuM.  In  this  the  redundancy  is  referred  to  reduced 
capacity  of  vessels,  the  actual  quantity  remaining  the  same. 

4.  Plethora  ad  volumen.  In  this  the  redundancy  arises  from  increase 
of  bulk  without  actual  increase  of  quantity. 

PLEURA  {TrXtvpd,  the  side,  pi.  of  rrX  ivpot/,  a lib).  A serous, 
membrane  which  encloses  each  lung,  invests  it  as  far  as  the  root,  and 
is  then  reflected  upon  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  That  portion  of  the 
membrane  which  is  in  relation  with  the  lung  is  called  jileura  ptd- 
monalis  ; that  in  contact  with  the  parietes,  cos^o/fs.  [The  terms  • 
TrXtvpa  and  irXtvpov  denote  a ri/i,  not  a mefiihrane.  The  pleura 
of  modern  writers  is  the  (sc.  vpujv')  of  Arctasus  and  Galen, 

or  the  membrane  which  fastens  together  internally,  or  tmdergirds,  the 
whole  of  the  ribs.] 

PLEURE'NCHYM  A (nXiupd,  the  side,  tyxiiua,  anything  poured 
in).  A designation  of  the  woody,  or  fihro-vascular,  tissue  of  plants, 
consisting  of  elongated  tubes,  tapering  to  each  end,  lying  in  bundles, 
and  communicating  with  one  another  by  invisible  pores. 

PLEURI'TIS  (TrXtuplTis,  sc.  vd<ros).  Pleurisy;  inflammation  of 
the  pleurcB,  or  serous  membranes  which  invest  the  lungs  and  inner  sur- 
face of  the  thoracic  walls.  See  Pleura. 

1.  Pleur-odynia  (oSuni,  pain).  Pleuralgia.  Intercostal  rheuma- 
tism; inflammation  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  pleura,  unaccom- • 
panied  by  cough,  expectoration,  or  hard  pulse.  It  is  also  called  “falsc- 
pleurisy.” 

2.  Pleuro -pneumonia.  Acute  pleurisy  complicated  with  pneumonia, , 
sometimes  called  pleuro-peripneumonia.  If  the  pleurisy  predominatcjr 
the  disease  is  sometimes  termed  pneumo-pleuritis. 

3.  Pleuro-rrhcea  serosa.  An  effusion  of  serum,  or  of  serum  mixed-i 
with  blood,  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  The  term  is  synonymous,' 
with  liydrothorax  or  dropsy  of  the  chest. 

PLEURO-OESOPHAGEA'LIS,  Aspecial  muscle  of  the  oesophagus,* 
arising  from  the  left  wall  of  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  uniting) 
with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  oesophagus. 

PLEUROTHO'TONOS  (TrXsvpodtp,  from  the  side,  Ttivui,  tci 
stretch).  Tetanus  lateralis.  Tetanus  of  the  lateral  muscles;  a spas-.? 
modic  disease  in  which  the  body  is  bent  to  one  side.  See  Emjmosthotonos  ■ 

PLEXI'METER  {irXtj^is,  percussion,  pi-rpov,  a measure).  ' 
measurer  of  percussion ; a term  applied  by  M.  Piorry  to  the  ivory  plati ; 
with  which  he  performed  mediate  percussion. 

PLEXUS  (plectere,  to  weave).  A kind  of  net-work  of  interlacinj 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  or  fibres. 

1.  Plexus  diorioides.  A small  mass  of  blood-vessels  and  reddish 
granulations,  found  in  the  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum,  or  fourth  ven 
tricle,  and  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  chorion. 

2.  Plexus  retiformis.  A term  applied  to  the  erectile  spongy  tissue  o 
the  vagina,  from  its  net-likp  appearance. 

3.  PlexMS  Solaris.  An  assemblage  of  ganglia  and  interlaced  an( 
anastomosing  filaments,  surrounding  the  two  semi-lunar  ganglia  of  thi 
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, abdomen.  It  gives  off  numerous  filaments,  wliich  accompany,  under 
, the  name  oi plexuses,  all  the  branches  given  off  by  the  abdominal  aorta. 
I Thus,  from  the  solar  ple.vus  are  derived  the  phrenic,  the  gastric,  the 
! hepatic  ple.\us,  &e. 

PLICA  (plicare,  to  knit  togetlier).  A fold,  a plait,  a duplicature. 
1 The  classical  word  is  plicuiiini. 

1.  Plicce  longiludinales.  A term  applied  to  the  disposition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus. 

2.  PliocB  palmatcB.  A term  applied  to  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane, 
< observed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  cervix  uteri.  They  are  also  termed 
1 arhor  vitw  uterina. 

3.  Plica  semilunaris.  A slight  duplicature  of  the  conjunctiva,  on 
I the  outer  side  of  the  caruncula  ; the  rudiment  of  tlic  third  lid  of  ani- 
I mals,  the  memhrana  niclitans  of  birds. 

4.  Plicce  signididecB.  A term  applied  to  the  folds  wliich  form  the 
( boundaries  of  the  sacculi  of  the  large  intestine. 

PLICA  POLO'NICA  ( ;o/tcare,  to  knit  together).  TricJiosis  plica. 
Literally,  the  Polish  plait  or  fold  ; a parasitical  disease  of  the  hair,  so 
named  from  the  manner  in  which  the  hair  is  plaited  or  matted  together 
into  a eompact  mass  by  a viscid  and  offensive  secretion  ; occurring  most 
frequently  in  Poland.  This  affection  is  said  to  be  frequently  preceded 
by  perverted  appetite;  hence  the  proverb,  “Sa;pc  sub  pica  latet  seu 
fcEtus  seu  plica.”  Alibert  distinguishes  this  affection,  according  to  the 
form  it  assumes,  into — 

1.  Plique  multiforme,  in  which  the  hairs  form  a great  number  of 
ropes  hanging  round  the  face,  like  sernents  round  the  Gorgon’s  head. 

2.  Plique  a queue,  ou  solitaire,  in  wnich  the  whole  hair  is  united  into 
one  long  plica,  or  tail,  principally  occurring  in  females,  and  in  those 
who  wear  their  hair  after  the  national  PoHmi  fashion. 

3.  Plique  en  masse,  ou  larvie,  in  which  the  hair  is  all  melted  into 
one  cake,  covering  the  head  like  a helmet. 

4.  Under  the  term  Trichosis  plica,  Mr.  Erasmus  AVilson  h.as  de- 
scribed the  Polish  ringworm,  which  he  considered  to  be  a state  of 
granular  degeneration  of  the  hair,  analogous  to  ringworm  of  the  sealp. 

PLICATE  {plicatm,  folded  together).  Folded  together;  a term 
applied,  in  botany,  to  a form  of  vernation,  in  which  the  leaf  exhibits 
several  folds,  like  those  of  a fan,  as  in  vine. 

PLOCA'RIA  CA'NDIDA.  Ceylon  Moss;  an  Algaceous  plant, 
abounding  in  mucilaginous  and  starchy  matter,  and  yielding  a decoction 
and  a jelly  employed  in  pharmacy. 

PLUMB.A'GO.  Graphite.  A substance  commonly  called  black 
! lead,  found  in  primary  mountains,  and  supposed  to  be  a carburet  of 
! iron.  Essentially,  it  is  nearly  a pure  form  of  carbon,  the  presence  of 
' iron  being  accidental. 

! PLUMBISM  {plumbum,  lead).  An  unclassical  term  for  disease 
! occasioned  by  absorption  of  lead  into  the  system. 

I PLUMBUM.  Lc.ad ; a metal  of  a bluish-gray  colour.  Plumbum 
! was  formerly  used  as  a generic  term  ; thus,  according  to  Pliny,  tin  was 
t called  Plumbum  album  ; and  Agricola  calls  lead  plumbum  nigrum. 
By  the  alchemists  lead  was  called  Saturn.  [Plumb-um  is  essentially 
the  same  word  as  p6\vfi-os,  or  fx6\ul3i-oe,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the 
• interchange  which  occurs,  in  the  classical  languages,  between  certain 
I consonants.]  See  Lead. 
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1.  Ores  of  lead.  Lead  is  combined  with  sulphur,  forming ; 
with  chlorine,  forming /wrn-^eod  ; with  oxygen,  forming raa/ii-enitntant  ; 
and  with  carbonic  acid,  forming  ruliite  lead-ore. 

2.  Oxides  of  lead.  These  are  the  suboxide,  of  a gray  colour ; the 
oxide,  protoxide  or  massicot,  which  is  yellow;  the  red  oxide,  or 
minium ; and  the  binoxide,  peroxide,  or  puce  oxide,  of  a brown  colour. 
The  last  is  also  termed  plumbic  add,  a compound  remarkable  for  the 
facility  with  which  it  yields  oxygen  to  substances  which  have  an  affinity 
for  that  element. 

PLUMMER’S  PILL.  The  Compound  Calomel-pill  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, consisting  of  calomel,  antimony,  guaiacum,  and  treacle. 
One  gi'ain  of  calomel  is  contained  in  six  grains  of  the  preparation  of  the 
London  College. 

PLU'MULE  [plumula,  a little  feather).  The  feather-like  ascend- 
ing axis  of  the  embryo  of  a seed  ; the  rudiment  of  the  stem,  leaves,  and 
flowers  of  the  new  plant.  It  is  also  called  gemmide,  from  gemmula,  a 
small  bud.  See  Radicle. 

PNEUMA,  PNEU'MATOS  (ttviv/xo,  -utos).  Wind  ; any  aeri- 
form fluid. 

1.  Pneum- arthrosis.  An  effusion  of  air  within  the  joints,  which  dis- 
appears spontaneously,  and  frequently  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  and 
even  hours.  It  often  occurs  in  the  knee  during  the  convalescence  from 
articular  rheumatism,  &c.  Pneumat-arthrosis  is  a better  term. 

2.  Pneumatic  trough.  A trough  or  cistern  of  wood  or  japanned  tin 
for  collecting  gases  which  are  not  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  water. 

3.  Pneumatica.  Pneumatics,  or  medicines  which  influence  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  calorification. 

4.  Pneumatics.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  mechanical  pro-' 
perties  of  air  and  other  compressible  fluids,  as  fluidity,  weight,  elas- 
ticity, &c. 

.5.  Pneumato-cele  {unhiu  tumor).  1.  Hernia  of  the  lung  ; the  pro-- 
trusion  of  a portion  of  the  lung  at  some  part  of  the  thoracic  walls,- 
forming  a tumor  under  the  skin.  2.  A distension  of  the  scrotum  by  air. 

6.  Pneumato-meter  {fiirpov,  a measure).  An  instrument  for  mea-. 
suring  the  quantity  of  air  taken  into,  and  discharged  from,  the  lungs  at 
each  inspiration  and  expiration,  respectively.  The  term  spirometer  is  • 
inadmissible,  being  hybrid. 

7.  Pneumatosis.  A blowing  up.  A distension  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane by  air.  The  result  of  the  distension  should  be  designated  pneu— 
matoma.  See  Preface,  par.  2. 

8.  Pneumo-pericardium ; pneumaio-pericardium.  A collection  of 
air  within  the  pericardium,  frequently  observed  in  the  examination  of 
dead  bodies,  particularly  such  as  have  been  kept  for  some  time ; it 
may  exist  also  previously  to  death. 

9.  Pneumo-thorax  (floipag,  the  thorax  or  chest).  Pneumato-thorax. 

Air  in  the  chest ; a collection  of  aeriform  fluid  in  the  Ciivity  of  the 
pleura,  and  collapse  of  the  lung.  When  there  is  liquid  with  the  air, 
‘Cac,  dhsease  pneumothorax  with  effusion.  [As  we  have  many 

terms  relating  to  the  lungs  commencing  with  pneumo  (irvtvfxuiv),  and 
several  relating  to  atV  commencing  with  ytwettmafo  (irvtdgajiTvevfiaTOs), 
it  might  be  better  for  tbe  sake  of  uniformity  to  employ  the  term  pneu- 
mato-thorax—a term  which  might  be  claimed  also  on  classical  grounds.] 
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PNEUMO-CONIO'SIS  (irvtviJLWv,  the  lung,  kovis,  dust).  A term 
introduced  by  Zenker  to  denominate  that  form  of  “ professional  phthi- 
flis,”  which  is  occasioned  by  the  inhalation  of  various  dusts  or  powders, 
and  occurs  among  needle-makers,  stone-cutters,  (&c.  See  Anthracosis, 
which  might  be  called  anthracotic  pneumoconiosis  among  moulders. 

PNEUMO-GASTRIC  NERVES.  The  par  vagum,  nervi  vagi,  or 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  distributed  to  the  lungs  and  the  stomach.  From 
i its  numerous  distributions,  it  has  been  termed  the  middle  sympcdhetic 
nerve. 

Pneumo-gastric  Lobule.  A small  foliated  or  lamellated  tuft  of  the 
‘ cerebellum,  also  called  flocculus. 

PNEUMO-HjEMORRHA'GIA  (ttviviiwv,  the  lung,  alga,  blood, 
piiyvvgt,  to  burst  forth).  A term  proposed  by  Andral,  to  denote 
pulmonary  apoplc-vy,  the  term  “ apoplexy  ” having  been  originally 
1 applied  to  a determinate  group  of  symptoms,  and  not  to  any  particular 
I form  of  organic  lesion.  See  Broncho-hcBmorrhagia. 

PNEUMO'Nl  A (TTvsigwu,  irviugovos,  the  lung).  Peripneumonia  ; 
t pneumonitis.  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  Laennec 
I distinguishes  acute  pneumonia  into  engorgement,  or  infl.ammatory  con- 
i gestion  ; hepatization,  or  the  red  hepatization  of  Andial ; vaii.  purulent 

Einflltration,  or  the  gray  hepatization  of  that  writer. 

1.  Lobar,  lobular,  ov  vesicular  p7ieumonia.  Terms  applied  to  pneu- 
monia, according  as  it  affects  whole  or  continuous  parts  of  lobes,  the 
polygonal  subdivision  of  these,  or  the  vesicles  in  general. 

2.  Catarrhal  ptieumo7iia.  An  intense  inflammation  of  the  fine  and 
terminal  bronchi,  which  rapidly  spreads  to  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

I 3.  Traumatic  pneumonia  is  the  result  of  wound  of  a lung. 

PNEUMO'NIC  ACID  (Trvtugwv  the  lung).  Pulmonic  acid. 

' The  name  given  to  an  acid  supposed  to  e.xist  in  the  lungs  of  most  ani- 
; mals,  partly  free,  but  chiefly  iu  the  forai  of  a soda-salt.  It  is  incor- 
I rcctly  written  pneumic  acid. 

PNEUMONO'METER  (■trvtvgtov,  the  lung,  glrpov,  a me.osure). 

1 Pulmometer.  An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  power  of  the  lungs,  by 
I measuring  the  qu!intity  of  air  inhaled  at  a simrle  inspiration.  In  dis- 
I eases  of  the  lungs,  only  two  or  three  pints  will  be  inlialed ; in  health, 

; eight  or  nine  pints  may  be  inspired. 

PO'DAGRA  (ttous,  TTodot,  a foot,  aypa,  seizure).  Strictly  speak- 
I ing,  a local  variety  of  regular  gout  attacking  the  foot.  See  Gout. 

PODOCARPl'NIC  ACID.  A name  given  by  A.  C.  Oudemans 
to  a new  acid,  allied  to  the  resins,  which  occura  in  the  wood  of  the 
' Podocarpus  cupressina  of  Java. 

PODOGY'NIUM  (ttous,  ttoSos,  a foot,  yvvn,  a female).  The 
stalk  upon  which  the  ov.ary  is  seated  iu  certain  plants,  as  Passiflora. 
It  is  also  called  gpiophore,  thecaphore,  and  basiggnium. 
i PODOPII  Y'LLIN.  Podophylli  resina.  Resin  of  Podophyllum  ; 
a resin  pi-ocured  from  the  dried  rliizome  of  the  Podophyllum  peltatum, 
c.alled  Mandrake,  May-apple,  or  AVild  Lemon;  a Ranunculaceous plant, 
imported  from  North  America,  where  it  is  reputed  a complete  substitute 
for  mercury  and  its  preparations,  and  has  hence  acquired  the  name  of 
“ vegetable  calomel.” 

PODOSPE'RMIUM  {nrous,  irodde,  a foot,  enripaa,  seed).  A term 
applied  by  some  writer’s  to  the  funiculus  or  umbilical  cord,  by  which 
the  ovule  of  some  plants  is  connected  with  the  placenta. 
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PODOTHE'CA  (ttoi59,  tto^os,  a foot,  0i5ki|,  a receptacle).  The 
cuticle  of  the  foot;  an  anatomical  preparation.  Thus  cteVo-t/ieca  (xet'p. 
X£<po9,  the  hand)  is  the  cuticle  of  the  hand. 

PCECI'LIA  (iroLKLXia,  a marking  with  various  colours,  embroidery). 
A term  applied  to  piebald  skin. 

POINTING  OF  ABSCESS.  That  part  of  an  abscess  at  ■which  soft- 
ening takes  place,  the  skin  bulges  over  the  part,  and  fluctuation  becomes 
perceptible. 

POISON-NUT.  The  vernacular  and  characteristic  name  of  the 
croio-fig  or  mix  vomica. 

POISON-VALLEY  OF  JAVA.  A valley  of  Java,  affording  the  most 
remarkable  natural  example  of  an  atmosphere  overloaded  with  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

POISONED  WOUNDS.  “ Wounds  inoculated  with  foreign  matter, 
producing  general  symptoms,  or  propagating  inflammation  to  other  parts 
of  the  body.” 

POISONS.  Pharmaca.  Substances  which  derange  the  vital  func- 
tions and  produce  death,  by  an  action  not  mechanical.  These  sub- 
stances are  arranged  by  Dr.  Christison,  according  to  their  action  upon 
the  animal  economy,  into  three  classes,  viz.  ; — 

I.  Irritant  Poisons,  or  those  which  produce  inltation  or  inflamma- 
tion, as  the  mineral  acids,  oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  mercury,  copper,  anti- 
mony, zinc,  lead,  baryta,  and  cantharides. 

II.  Narcotic  Poisons,  or  those  which  produce  stupor,  delirium,  and 
other  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  as  opium,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  poisonous  gases. 

III.  Narcotico-acrid  Poisons,  or  those  which  produce  sometimes 
irritation,  sometimes  narcotism,  sometimes  both  together ; these  are  all 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  strychnia,  nux  vomica,  and 
poisonous  fungi. 

I.  Irritant  Poisons. 

I.  The  Mineral  Acids. — The  principal  of  these  are  the  Sulphuric, 
the  Hydrochloric,  and  the  Nitric. 

Symptoms. — Sense  of  burning  in  the  stomach  and  throat ; eructations 
from  the  gases  evolved  in  the  stomach  by  chemical  decomposition  ; the 
lips  shrivelled,  at  first  whitish,  afterwards,  if  from  nitric  acid,  yel- 
lowish, if  from  sulphuric  acid,  brownish;  difficulty  of  swallowing; 
vomiting  of  brownish  or  black  matter ; costiveness,  tenesmus,  weak 
pulse;  countenance  glazed  ; extremities  cold  and  clammy ; suffocating 
fits. 

Tests. — The  common  properties  are  those  of  reddening  the  vegetable 
blues,  and  of  coiToding  all  articles  of  dress,  especially  those  made  of 
wool,  hair,  and  leather.  The  particular  tests  are — 

1.  ¥ or  Sulphuric  acid., — its  property  of  evolving  heat  on  being  di- 
luted; and  the  addition  to  it,  in  this  state,  of  a little  nitric  acid,  and 
afterwards  of  a solution  of  the  nitrate  of  baryta,  the  precipitate  being 

sulphate  of  baryta.  r • tv, 

2.  For  Hydrochloric  acid, — its  peculiar  vapour,  or  fumes,  An® 
concentrated  state  ; or  the  white  vapour  formed  when  a rod  dipped  in  i 
is  brought  near  a rod  dipped  in  ammonia ; when  diluted,  it  forms, 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  a white  precipitate,  which  is  the  chloride  o 
silver. 
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3.  For  Niirio  acid, — the  action  of  copper,  lead,  or  tin  ; nitric  oxide 
gas  is  disengaged,  and  ruddy  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  gas  are  formed  when 
the  gas  comes  into  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Treatment. — Administer  chalk,  or  magnesia,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
I both,  the  plaster  of  the  apartment  beat  down  and  made  into  tbin  paste 
• with  water,  solution  of  soap,  &c.  Dilute  freely,  both  before  and 
I after  the  antidote  is  given,  with  any  mild  fluid,  milk  or  oleaginous 
matters  being  preferred.  The  treatment  of  the  supervening  inflam- 
mation is  the  same  as  that  of  gastritis. 

2.  Ox.tLic  Acid. — This  is  the  most  rapid  and  unerring  of  all  the 
I common  poisons  ; it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  Epsom  salt. 

Sijmptoms. — Excessive  irritation ; burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
I throat,  generally  followed  by  violent  vomiting,  though  sometimes  by 
none  ; feeble  pulse,  or  total  failure  of  the  pulse ; skin  cold  and  clammy  ; 

I nervous  symptoms  in  lingering  cases ; occasionally  convulsions. 

Tferfs.— In  the  form  of  a pure  solution,  its  acidity  is  ascertained  by 
I its  effects  on  litmus-paper.  With  ammonia  it  produces  a radiated  crys- 
1 tallization,  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  formed  being  much  less  soluble 
I than  the  oxalic  acid  itself  The  other  tests  are  the  hydrochloi-ate  of 
i lime,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  forming  oxalates. 

I Treatment. — Emetics  may  be  administered,  if  vomiting  is  not  already 
i free,  but  waste  no  time  in  giving  them,  if  no  antidote  is  at  hand  ; and 
especially  avoid  diluting  with  warm  water.  Administer,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, largo  doses  of  magnesia,  or  chalk,  suspended  in  water;  and,  in 
default  of  these,  the  plaster  of  the  apartment.  Alkalis  arc  inadmissible, 
as  they  form  only  soluble  salts. 

3.  Arsenic. — All  the  arsenical  poisons  operate  nearly  in  the  same 
i manner  as  the  ivhite  oxide,  and  therefore  require  similar  tests  and  treat- 
I ment. 

Symptoms. — Sickness  and  faintness ; burning  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach ; violent  vomiting  and  retching,  often  preceded  by  tightness 
and  heat  in  the  throat,  and  incessant  desire  for  drink ; hoarseness  and 
I difficulty  of  speech  ; the  matter  vomited  is  greenish  or  yellowish,  some- 
times streaked  with  blood  ; diarrhoea,  or  tenesmus;  abdomen  tense  and 
tender,  sometimes  swollen,  sometimes  drawn  in  at  the  umbilicus; 

I sometimes  irritation  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  and  of  the  urinary 

( passages ; cramps  of  the  legs  and  arms ; pulse  small,  feeble,  rapid,  anil 

I soon  imperceptible,  attended  with  great  coldness,  clammy  sweats,  and 

! even  lividity  of  the  feet  and  hands ; sometimes,  though  rarely,  palpi- 

tation ; the  countenance  collapsed  from  an  early  period,  and  expressive 
> of  great  torture  and  anxiety;  the  eyes  red  and  sparkling;  the  tongue 

I and  mouth  parched  ; delirium  and  stupor;  death. 

Tests  for  the  White  Oxide. — 1.  Reduce  the  solid  oxide  to  the  metallic 
I state  with  freshly  ignited  charcoal.  Other  tests  are,  its  alliaceous  or 

1 garlicky  odour,  and  the  production  of  a silvery  alloy,  when  the  oxide 

is  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and  heated  betw’een  two  copper 
plates. 

2.  In  solution,  the  oxide  is  detected  by  the  reduction-process,  the 
ultimate  object  of  which  is  to  exhibit  metallic  arsenic  ; and  by  the 
liquid  tests,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
I ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  the  indications  of  each  of  which  must 
' concur. 

Treatment. — Evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  an  emetic, 
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administering  milk,  or  strong  farinaceous  decoctions,  both  before  and 
after  the  vomiting  has  begun.  Allay  the  inflammation  by  blood-letting, 
and  other  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

4.  Mercury. — The  most  important  of  the  mercurial  poisons  is  the 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  or  Hydrargyri  oxymurias,  as  being  the  most 
.active  and  most  frequently  used  for  criminal  pui-poscs. 

Symptoms. — Similar  to  those  of  poisoning  \yith  arsenic;  vomiting, 
especiall)'  when  anything  is  swallowed  ; violent  pain  in  tlie  pit  of  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  over  the  whole  belly,  and  profuse  diarrhoea. 

Tests. — Reduce  the  mercury  to  its  metallic  state.  The  liquid  tests 
are  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  hydriodate  of  potass,  protochloride  of 
tin,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Treatment. — Give  white  of  egg,  diluted  in  water,  which  converts  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  into  a protochloride  and  albumen  ; if  albumen 
or  gluten  cannot  be  had,  milk  should  be  used  ; iron  filings  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state  ; meconic  acid,  from  its  tendency  to  form  insoluble 
salts  with  the  metallic  oxides,  is  a good  antidote  ; alkaline  meconates 
are  also  useful.  The  treatment  for  salivation  consists  in  exposure  to  a 
cool  pure  air,  nourishing  diet,  purgatives,  and  sometimes  venesection. 

5.  Copper. ^ — -The  most  important  among  the  poisonous  salts  of  this 
metal  are  the  sulphate,  or  him  vitriol,  and  the  mixed  acetas,  or  arti- 
ficial verdigris. 

Symptoms. — Gener.ally  the  same  as  those  caused  by  arsenic  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  Some  peculiarities  have  been  observed,  as  violent 
headache,  then  vomiting,  and  cutting  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  after- 
wards cramps  in  the  legs,  and  pains  in  the  thighs.  Sometimes,  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  symptoms,  there  is  a peculiar  coppery  taste 
in  the  mouth,  and  a singular  aversion  to  the  smell  of  copper;  occa- 
sionally there  is  jaundice  ; death  is  generally  preceded  by  convulsions 
and  insensibility. 

Tests. — The  four  following  tests,  taken  together,  are  sufficient  for 
copper  in  solution  : — 

1.  Ammonia, — which  causes  a pale  azure-coloured  precipitate,  which 
is  re-dissolved  by  an  e.xcess  of  the  test,  forming  a deep  violet-blue, 
transp.arent  fluid. 

2.  Stdphuretled  hydrogen  gas, — which  causes  a dark  brownish-black 
precipitate,  the  sulpliuret  of  copper. 

3.  Ferro-eyanate  of  potass, — which  causes  a fine  hair-brown  preci- 
pit.ate,  the  ferro-cyanate  of  copper. 

4.  Metallic  iron, — a polished  rod  or  plate  of  which,  held  in  a solu- 
tion of  copper,  soon  becomes  covered  with  a red  powdery  crust,  which 
is  the  copper  in  its  metallic  state. 

Treatment. — The  best  antidotes  are  the  white  of  eggs,  ferro-cyanate 
of  potass,  and  metallic  iron.  Avoid  vinegai,  which  must  be  more  in- 
jurious tlian  useful,  on  account  of  its  solvent  power  over  tbe  insoluble 
compounds  formed  by  the  salts  of  copper  with  animal  and  vegetable 
matters. 

fi.  Antimony. — Poisoning  with  the  preparations  of  antimony  is  not 
common  ; accidents,  however,  sometimes  occur,  from  their  e.xtensiye 
employment  in  medicine.  The  principal  preparation  is  Tarfur  Aiftcric. 

Symptoms Vomiting,  attended  with  burning  pain  in  the  pit  of  the 

stomach,  and  followed  by  purging  and  colic  pains  ; tightness  in  the 
throat,  .and  violent  cramps. 
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Tests. — The  tests  for  the  solution  of  tartar  emetic  arc — 

1.  Catistic  potass,  which  precipitates  it  w'hite,  if  tolerably  concen- 
trated. 

2.  Lime-water,  which  also  precipitates  it  white,  when  the  solution 
contains  more  than  half  a grain  to  an  ounce. 

3.  Suhearhonate  of  potass,  which  throws  down  a white  precipitate 
when  it  contains  more  than  a quarter  of  a grain  to  an  ounce. 

4.  Muriatic  and  Sulphuric  acids,  whicli  throw  down  a white  preci- 
pitate, and  take  it  up  again  when  added  in  excess. 

5.  Infusion  of  gall-nuts,  which  causes  a dirty,  yellowish-white  preci- 
pitate, but  will  not  act  on  a solution  which  contains  much  less  than  two 
grains  per  ounce. 

6.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  best  re-agent,  which,  in  a solution  con- 
taining only  an  eighth  part  of  a grain  per  ounce,  strikes  an  orange-red 
colour,  which,  when  the  excess  of  gas  is  expelled  by  heat,  becomes  an 
orange-red  precipitate. 

Treatment. — Administer  large  draughts  of  warm  water,  and  tickle 
the  throat,  to  induce  vomiting;  and  while  that  is  doing,  prepare  a de- 
coction of  yellow  bark,  to  decompose  the  poison  ; administer  the  bark 
in  powder,  before  the  decoction  is  ready.  Afterwards  opium  may  be 
given,  and  venesection  employed,  if  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
be  obstinate. 

7.  Zinc. — The  only  important  compound  of  this  metal  is  the  sul- 
phate, or  White  Vitriol. 

Symptoms. — In  a case  in  which  about  two  ounces  of  white  vitriol  in 
solution  were  swallowed,  the  countenance  became  immediatelv  pale, 
the  extremities  cold,  the  eyes  dull,  the  pulse  fluttering;  burning  pain 
was  felt  in  the  stomach,  and  violent  vomiting  ensued. 

Tests. — The  solution  of  the  pure  salt  is  precipitated  white  by — 

1.  The  Caustic  alkalis,  by  which  an  oxide  is  thrown  down,  which  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  amnioiii.a. 

2.  The  Alkaline  carbonates, — the  carbonate  of  ammonia  being  the 
most  delicate  of  these  re-agents.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  is  not  thrown  down  again  by  boiling. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. — The  colour  of  the  precipitate  distinguishes 
the  present  genus  of  poisons  from  all  those  previously  mentioned,  as 
well  as  from  the  poisons  of  lead. 

4.  The  Ferro-cyanale  of  potass. 

Treatment. — Potass  in  syrup  has  been  successfully  .administered  ; also 
cream,  butter,  and  chalk. 

11.  Lead. — The  principal  preparations  of  this  metal  arc  Litharge, 
Ped  Lead,  White  Lead,  Sugar  of  Lead,  and  Goulard's  Extract.  The 
first  three  are  much  used  by  house-painters  and  glaziers;  the  last  two 
in  surgery,  and  the  sugar  of  letid  in  the  arts. 

Symptoms. — These  are  of  three  kinds  ; one  class  of  symptoms  indi- 
cates inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  leading  feature  of  which 
is  violent  and  obstinate  colic  ; another,  spasm  of  its  muscles ; the  third, 
injury  of  the  nervous  system,  sometimes  apoplexy,  more  commonly 
palsy,  and  that  almost  alw.ays  partial  and  incomplete.  Each  of  these 
classes  of  symptoms  may  exist  independently  of  the  other  two  ; but  the 
last  two  are  more  commonly  combined. 

T’es/s.—Tlicsc  may  be  distinguished,  according  to  the  seveiwl  com- 
pounds of  lead,  into  the  following — 
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1.  I/itluiTgs  and  J^ed  Ijectd  may  be  known  by  their  colour the 

former  being  generally  in  the  form  of  a grayish-red,  heavy  powder, 
the  latter  of  a bright-red  'powder,  resembling  vermilion  ; by  their 
becoming  black  when  suspended  in  water,  and  treated  with  a stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ; and  by  the  former  becoming  entirely,  the 
latter  partly,  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

2.  White  Lead  is  known  by  its  being  blackened  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ; by  being  soluble,  with  effervescence,  in  nitric  acid  ; and  by 
becoming  permanently  yellow  when  heated  to  redness. 

3.  Sugar  of  Lead  is  known,  in  the  solid  state,  by  its  solubility  in 
water,  and  by  the  effects  of  heat.  It  first  undergoes  the  aqueous  fusion, 
then  abandons  a part  of  its  acid  empyreumatizcd,  next  becomes  charred, 
and  finally  the  oxide  of  lead  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the 
charcoal  of  the  acid.  In  the  fluid  state,  the  acetate  of  lead,  .as  well  as 
all  its  soluble  salts,  may  be  detected  by  the  following  tests,  provided  they 
act  characteristically  : — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, — which  causes  a black  precipitate,  the 
sulphuret  of  lead  ; a test  of  extreme  delicacy. 

Chromate  of  potass, — which,  in  the  state  of  proto-chromate  and  bi- 
chromate, causes  a fine  gamboge-yellow  precipitate,  the  chromate 
of  lead.  For  the  characteristic  action  of  this  re-agent,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  suspected  liquid  be  neutral. 

Hydriodate  ofvotass, — which  causes  also  a lively  gamboge-yellow 
precipitate,  the  iodide  of  lead. 

A piece  of  zinc,  held  for  some  time  in  a solution  not  too  diluted  ; 
it  displaces  the  lead,  ttiking  its  place  in  the  solution,  and  the 
lead  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a crystalline  arborescence.  This 
is  a very  characteristic  test. 

4.  Goulard's  Extract  is  distinguished  from  sugar  of  lead  by  the  effect 
of  a stream  of  carbonic  acid,  which  throws  down  a copious  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  lead. 

Treatment. — For  the  irritant  form  of  poisoning,  administer  any  of 
the  soluble  alkaline  or  earthy  sulphates;  in  default  of  them,  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  partictilarly  the  bi-carbonates,  which  are  less- 
irritating  than  the  former.  The  phosphate  of  soda  is  an  excellent: 
antidote.  If  the  patient  does  not  vomit,  give  an  emetic  of  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc.  In  other  respects,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of 
poisoning  with  the  irritants  generally.  In  the  advanced  period,  when 
palsy  is  the  chief  symptom  remaining,  the  treatment  depends  almost- 
entirely  on  regimen. 

9.  Baryta. — The  preparations  of  this  earth  are  of  importance,  from 
their  being  very  energetic,  and  easily  procured.  These  are  the  pure 
earth,  or  oxide,  the  muriate,  and  the  carbonate. 

Symptoms. — In  a case  in  which  an  ounce  of  the  muriate  was  swal- 
lowed by  mistake  for  Glauber’s  salt,  a senhe  of  burning  was  felt  in  the 
stomach  ; vomiting,  convulsions,  headache,  and  deafness  ensued  ; and 
death  took  place  within  an  hour.  Violent  vomiting,  gripes,  and 
diarrhoea,  have  been  produced  by  a quantity  not  much  exceeding  the 
usual  medicinal  doses.  ... 

Tests. — The  Carbonate  is  known  by  its  white  colour,  insolubility  in 
water,  solubility,  with  effervescence,  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  the  resulting  muriate  of  baryta.  The  tests  for  the  Muriate  -are 
the  following ; — 
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\ 1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  metallic 

h poisons,  as  it  causes  no  change  in  the  harytic  solutions. 

2.  The  Alkaline  stdpliates  distinguish  it  from  the  alkaline  and 
magnesian  salts,  as  they  do  not  act  upon  these  compounds,  hut  cause, 
in  all  solutions  of  baryta,  a heavy  white  precipiute,  which  is  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid. 

j 3.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  muriates  of  lime  and  strontia,  by 
I evaporating  the  solution  till  it  crystallizes.  The  crystals  are  known 

g not  to  be  muriate  of  lime,  because  they  are  not  deliquescent.  The 

^ crystals  of  the  muriate  of  strontia,  which  is  ilot  poisonous,  are  delicate 

C six-sided  prisms,  while  those  of  the  barytic  salt  are  four-sided  tables, 

C often  truncated  on  two  opposite  angles,  sometimes  on  all  four  ; the 

1 muri.ate  of  strontia  is  further  distinguished  from  the  poison  by  its  solu- 

bility in  alcohol,  which  docs  not  take  up  the  muriate  of  baryta;  and 
I by  its  effect  on  the  flame  of  alcohol,  which  it  colours  rose-red,  while 
I the  baiytic  salts  colour  it  yellow. 

4.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  soluble  barytic  stilts,  by  the 
action  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  throws  down  a white  precipitate. 

Treatment. — Administer  speedily  some  alk.aline  or  earthy  sulphate, 
I as  that  of  soda  or  magnesia,  which  immediately  converts  the  poison 
into  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  is  quite  inert. 

10.  Cantharides. — The  principle  of  this  juiison  appears  to  be, 
according  to  M.  Robiquet,  a white,  crystalline,  scaly  substance,  termed 
cantharidin. 

Symptoms. — In  a case  in  which  a drachm  of  the  powder  was  taken  by 
a young  man,  there  was  a sense  of  burning  in  the  throat  and  stomach, 
and  in  about  an  hour  violent  pain  in  the  lower  belly  ; the  voice  became 
feeble,  the  breathing  laborious,  and  the  pulse  contracted ; there  was 
excessive  thirst,  and  unutterable  anguish  in  swallowing  any  liquid  ; 
I there  was  also  priapism.  To  these  symptoms  may  be  added  tenesmus, 
■ strangury,  salivation,  and  occasionally  signs  of  injury  of  the  nervous 
R system,  headache,  and  delirium. 

. Tests. — When  the  case  has  been  mpid,  the  remains  of  the  powder 

I will  probably  be  found  in  the  stomach,  and  may  be  easily  discovered 

I by  its  resplendent  green  colour.  It  .appears  that  it  does  not  undei'go 

B decomposition  for  a long  time  when  mixed  with  decaying  animal 
b matters. 

Treatment. — No  antidote  has  yet  been  discovered.  If  vomiting 
I has  not  begun,  emetics  may  be  given ; if  otherwise,  they  should  be 
li  discouraged.  Oleaginous  and  demulcent  injections  into  the  bladder 
K generally  relieve  the  strangury.  The  warm  bath  is  a useful  auxiliary. 
> Leeches  .and  blood-letting  are  required,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
h inflammation. 

II.  Narcotic  Poisons. 

1.  OnuM. — The  principles  contained  in  this  subst.ance,  and  which 
>■  arc  thrown  down  by  boiling  a watery  infusion  of  it  with  magnesia, 

>'  are  moiphia,  the  alkaloid  of  opium ; narcotine,  a poison,  not  an 

f alkaloid  ; a peculiar  acid  named  the  meconic ; and  a resinoi'd  sub- 
c stance. 

' Symptoms. — Giddiness  .and  stupor  ; the  person  becomes  motionless 

and  insensible  to  external  impressions,  breathes  slowly,  and  lies  quite 
still,  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  the  pupils  contracted,  the  whole  expres- 
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Bion  of  the  countenance  being  that  of  deep  and  perfect  repose.  As  the 
poisoning  advances,  the  features  become  ghastly,  the  pulse  feeble  and 
imperceptible,  the  muscles  excessively  relaxed,  and,  unless  assistance  is 
speedily  procured,  death  ensues.  If  the  person  recover,  the  sopor  is 
attended  by  prolonged  sleep,  which  commonly  ends  in  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours,  and  is  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  and 
loathing  of  food.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  possibility  of 
rousing  the  patient  from  the  lethargy  caused  by  opium  is  in  general  a 
good  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  effects  of  this  poison  from  apoplexy 
and  epilepsy.  r r - j 

Tests. — These  may  be  distinguished  according  to  their  action  upon 
the  different  principles  of  opium. 

(1)  Morphia,  whew  treated  with  nitric  acid,  is  dissolved  with  efferves- 
cence, and  becomes  instantly  orange-red,  which,  if  too  much  acid  has 
been  used,  changes  quickly  to  yellow.  When  suspended  in  water,  in 
the  form  of  fine  powder,  and  treated  with  a drop  or  two  of  permuriate 
of  iron,  it  is  dissolved,  and  forms  a deep  greenish-blue  solution.  Mor- 
phia is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  the  alkalis. 

(2)  Narcotine  does  not  undergo  the  changes  produced  on  morphia  by 
nitric  acid  and  the  permuriate  of  iron.  When  crystallized  together 
from  alcohol,  and  not  quite  pure,  the  narcotine  forms  tufts  of  pearly, 
thin,  tabular  crystals,  while  the  morphia  is  in  short,  thick,  adamantine, 
prismatic  crystals. 

(3)  Meconio  acid,  when  heated  in  a tube,  is  partly  decomposed,  and 
partly  sublimed  ; and  the  sublimate  condenses  in  filamentous,  radiated 
crystals.  When  dissolved,  even  in  a very  large  quantity  of  water,  the 
solution  acquires  an  intense  cherry-red  colour  with  the  permuriate  of 
iron.  The  sublimed  erystals  have  the  same  property.  Its  solution  gives 
a pale-green  precipitate  with  the  sulphate  of  copper ; and  if  the  precipitate 
is  not  too  abundant,  it  is  dissolved  by  boiling,  but  reappears  on 
cooling. 

Treatment. — The  primary  object  is  to  remove  the  poison  from  the 
stomach  ; this  is  done  by  emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  dose  of  half 
a drachm,  or  two  scruples  ; by  the  stomach-pump  ; by  the  injection  of 
tartar-emetic  into  the  rectum  ; or,  as  a last  resource,  by'  the  injection  of 
a grain  of  tartar-emetic  into  the  veins,  care  being  taken  not  to  introduce 
air  into  the  vein.  The  next  object  is  to  keep  the  patient  constantly 
roused,  by  dragging  him  up  and  down  between  two  men.  Cold  water, 
dashed  over  the  head  and  breast,  has  succeeded  in  restoring  conscious- 
ness for  a short  time,  and  appears  to  be  an  excellent  way  to  insure  the 
operation  of  emetics.  Internal  stimulants  have  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage, as  assafeetida,  ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  &c.  Venesection  has 
also  been  successfully  used  ; and,  in  desperate  cases,  artificial  respiration 
may  be  adopted  with  propriety.  When  the  opium  has  been  completely 
removed,  the  vegetable  acids  and  infusion  of  coffee  have  been  found 
useful  for  reviving  the  patient,  and  subsequently  in  subduing  sickness, 
vomiting,  and  headache. 

2.  HvimocYANic  Acid. — This  poison  is  found  in  the  essential  oils 
and  distilled  waters  of  the  Bitter  Almond,  the  Cherry  Laurel,  the 
Peach-hlossom,  &c. 

Symptoms. — A person  who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  .alcoholized 
acid,  containing  about  forty  grains  of  the  pure  acid,  was  observed  imme- 
diately to  stagger,  and  then  to  sink  down  without  a groan,  .apparently 
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( lifeless  ; the  pulse  was  gone,  and  the  breathing  was  for  some  time  im- 
i perceptible.  After  a short  interval,  he  made  so  forcible  an  expiration, 
th.it  the  ribs  seemed  drawn  almost  to  tbe  spine.  The  legs  and  arms 
1 became  cold,  the  eyes  prominent,  glistening,  and  quite  insensible  ; and 
( after  one  or  two  more  convulsive  e.xpirations  he  died,  five  minutes  after 

Isw.illowing  the  poison. 

Tes/s.— (1)  Its  Peculiar  Odour,  which,  when  diffused  through  the 
air,  has  a distant  resemblance  to  that  of  bitter  almonds,  but  is  accom- 
panied with  a peculiar  impression  of  acridity  in  the  nostrils  and  back  of 
the  throat. 

(2)  The  Sulphate  q/’C'o;?;Jcr  forms  with  it,  when  rendered  alk.ilinc 
I with  a little  potass,  a green  precipitate,  which  becomes  nearly  white  on 
1 the  addition  of  a little  hydrochloric  acid. 

(3)  If  tbe  acid  is  rendered  alkaline  by  potass,  the  Sails  of  the  Protoxide 
of  Iron  produce  a grayish-green  precipitate,  which,  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  sulphuric  acid,  becomes  of  a deep  Prussian-blue  colour.  The 
common  green  vitriol  answers  very  well  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  The  Nitrate  of  Silver  produces,  in  a very  diluted  solution,  a white 
precipitate,  which,  when  dried  and  heated,  emits  cyanogen  g:is,  which 
is  Ciisily  known  by  the  beautiful  rose-red  colour  of  its  flame. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  the  use  of  tbe  cold  affusion,  and  the 
inhalation  of  diluted  ammonia  or  chlorine.  Venesection  is  also  pro- 
bably indicated  by  the  signs  of  congestion  in  the  head. 

3.  Poisonous  Gases. — 1.  Sulphuretted  Ili/dropen,  the  most  delete- 
rious of  .all  the  gases.  The  Si/7uptoms,  in  c.ases  where  the  vapours  are 
breathed  in  a state  of  concentration,  are  sudden  weakness,  and  all  tho 
signs  of  ordinary  asphyxia.  When  the  emanations  are  less  concen- 
trated, two  varieties  of  affections  have  been  observed,  tbe  one  consist- 
ing of  pure  coma,  the  other  of  coma  and  tetanic  convulsions. 

Test. — The  presence  of  this  gas,  in  all  noxious  emanations,  is  best 
proved  by  exposing  to  them  a bit  of  filtering  paper  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  lead.  The  smell  alone  must  not  he  relied  on,  as  putrescent 
animal  matter  e.xhales  .an  odour  like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
though  none  be  present. 

2.  Carbonic  acid  is  the  most  important  of  the  deleterious  gases, 
being  the  daily  source  of  fatal  accidpnts.  A person  immersed  in  this 
pas  diluted  with  air  was  at  first  affected  with  violent  and  irregular 
convulsions  of  the  whole  body  and  perfect  insensibility,  afterwards 
with  fits  of  spasm  like  tetanus;  and  during  the  second  day,  when 
these  symptoms  had  gone  off,  he  continued  to  be  affected  with 
dumbness. 

3.  The  Fumes  of  Buminp  Charcoal  appear  to  have  produced,  in  a 
certain  case,  slight  oppression,  then  violent  palpitation,  and  next  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  gradually  ending  in  insensibility.  .Soinetimes  there  are 
tightness  in  the  temples,  and  an  undefinable  sense  of  alarm  ; at  other 
times,  a pleasing  sensation. 

Treatment. — This  consists  chiefly  in  the  occasional  employment  of 
the  cold  affusion,  and  in  moderate  blood-letting  from  the  arm  or  from 
the  head. 

III.  NaRCOTICO- ACRID  POISONS. 

1.  Strychnia. — This  is  the  most  energetic  poison  next  to  the 
I Prussic  acid. 
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Spnploms. — [In  a case  in  wliich  Stryclmia had  been  prcscnbcd  in  too 
large  doses,  the  patient  was  seized  with  spasm  of  the  muscles  about  the 
larynx  and  those  of  one  arm  ; she  felt  as  if  strangled.  On  a repetition 
of  the  dose,  the  same  symptoms  were  renewed;  she  felt  and  looked  as  if 
strangled. — Marshall  Hall.'\ 

Tests. — An  intensely  bitter  taste;  its  alcoholic  solution  has  an 
alkaline  reaction  ; it  forms  neutral  and  crystallizable  salts  with  tlie 
acids ; in  its  ordinary  form  it  is  turned  orange-red  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a yellow  colouring  matter,  or  of 
brucia ; pure  strychnia  is  not  turned  orange-red  by  nitric  acid ; the . 
orange  colour  is  destroyed  by  proto-chloride  of  tin. 

2.  Nux  Vomica. — This  is  the  most  common  species  of  Slryclinos;. 
no  poison  causes  so  much  torture.  It  is  very  often  found  in  the  stomach 
of  tliose  poisoned  with  it. 

Symptoms. — In  the  most  characteristic  case  yet  published,  there  were 
convulsions,  with  much  agitation  and  anxiety ; during  the  fits  “ the . 
whole  body  was  stiffened  and  straightened,  the  legs  pushed  out,  and  : 
forced  wide  .apart ; no  pulse  or  breathing  could  be  perceived;  the  face 
and  hands  were  livid,  and  the  muscles  of  the  former  violentl)’  con- 
vulsed.” In  the  short  intervals  between  the  fits  the  patient  was  quite 
sensible,  had  a quick,  faint  pulse,  complained  of  sickness,  with  great 
thirst,  and  perspired  freely.  “ A fourth  and  most  violent  fit  soon  suc- 
ceeded, in  which  the  whole  body  was  e.xtended  to  the  utmost  from  head 
to  foot.  From  this  she  never  recovered : she  seemed  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  asphy.xia,  relaxed  her  grasp,  and  dropped  her  hands  on  her  r 
knees.  Her  brows,  however,  remained  contracted,  her  lips  drawn : 
apart,  salivary  foam  issued  from  the  comers  of  her  mouth,  and  the : 
expression  of  the  countenance  was  altogether  most  horrific.”  She  died  i 
in  an  hour  after  swallowing  the  poison. 

Tests. — 1.  The  powder  has  a dirty  greenish-gray  colour,  an  intensely 
bitter  taste,  and  an  odour  like  powder  of  liquorice.  It  inflames  on  i 
burning  charcoal ; and  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  acquires  an  i 
orange-red  colour,  which  is  destroyed  by  tbe  addition  of  proto-chloride  • 
of  tin.  Its  infusion  also  is  turned  orange-red  by  nitric  acid,  and  pre-  • 
cipitated  grayish-white  with  tincture  of  galls. 

2.  It  may  be  detected  in  tbe  stomach  by  boiling  the  contents — or  the 
powder,  if  it  can  be  separated — in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. . 
The  liquid,  after  filtration,  is  neutralized  with  c.arbonate  of  lime,  and  i 
then  evaporated  to  dryness.  Tlie  dry  mass  is  then  acted  on  with  ; 
successive  portions  of  alcohol,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a i 
thin  syrup.  The  product  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  precipitates  with  i 
ammonia,  becomes  orange-red  with  nitric  acid,  and  will  sometimes, 
deposit  crystals  of  strychnia  on  standing  two  or  three  d.ays. 

Treatment. Little  is  known  of  the  treatment.  Evacuate  the 

stomach  thoroughly  with  the  stomach-pump,  or  emetics;  the  powdered  i 
nux  vomica  adheres  with  great  obstinacy  to  the  inside  of  the  stomach. 
If  the  patient  is  not  attacked  with  spasms  in  two  hours,  he  will  gene- 
mlly  be  safe. 

3.  Poisonous  Fungi. — The  general  symptoms  present  a well-marked 
conjunction  of  deep  narcotism  and  violent  irritation.  Emetics  are  of 
primary  importance ; the  sopor  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels  are  to 
be  treated  in  the  usutil  way.  No  antidote  is  known. 
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POL-,  POLY-  (ttoXus,  many).  A Greek  prefix,  denoting  many  or 

much.  , . . 

1.  Pol-ahenium.  A terra  applied  by  Richard  to  a fruit  consisting  of 
several  akenia  (see  Achceniiini),  When  there  are  two  cells,  the  fruit  is 
a di-akenium  ; when  three,  a tri-akenium  ; and  so  on.  The  diakenium 
is  found  in  the  Umbelliferai.  See  Mericarp. 

2.  Poly-ade.lphia  (^aSiXipoi,  a brother).  The  eighteenth  class  of 
plants  in  the  Liunaian  system,  in  which  the  stamens  are  associated  in 
several  parcels,  as  in  Hypericum. 

3.  Poly-andria  (avnp,  a man).  The  thirteenth  class  in  the  Linmean 
system  of  plants,  comprising  those  which  have  more  than  twenty  stamens 
inserted  beneath  the  ovarium. 

4.  Poly-atomic  bases,  A term  explanatory  of  the  theory  of  IM.  Millon 
respecting  the  constitution  of  subsails.  He  assumes  that  two,  three, 
four,  and  even  si.x  equivalents  of  water,  or  a metallic  oxide,  may  to- 
gether constitute  a single  equivalent  of  base,  and  unite  as  such  with  a 
single  equivalent  of  acid  to  form  a neutral  salt. 

5.  Poly-basic  acid  (/3dcru,  a base).  An  acid  which  is  capable 
of  various  powers  of  neutralizing  bases.  Phosphoric  acid,  for  instance, 
is  united  with  three  units  of  water,  and,  in  this  state,  it  is  tri-basic, 
or  possesses  a threefold  power  of  neutralizing  buses.  But  it  may  part 
with  one  of  its  three  units  of  water ; it  is  then  know'n  as  pyro-phosphoric 
acid,  and  it  is  bi-basic.  Fuuher,  the  latter  acid  may  part  with  one  of 
its  tw'o  units  of  water  ; it  is  then  known  as  meta-phosphoric  acid,  and 
it  is  now  mono-basic. 

6.  Poly-chresltts{xpn<rT6s,  useful).  A term  applied  to  medicines  which 
have  many'  virtues,  or  uses,  as  sal  polychrest,  or  the  sulphate  of 
potash. 

7.  Poly-chroism  (xpoa,  colour).  A curious  peculiarity  of  colour 
connected  with  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction,  and  c.xhibited  in 
the  transmission,  in  the  c.ase  of  certain  minerals,  of  different  colours  in 
different  directions.  Thus  tourmalines,  viewed  parallel  to  their  .axis, 
are  generally  opaque;  perpendicularly  to  it,  they  appear  to  be  green, 
red,  brown,  &c. 

8.  Poly-chroite  colour).  The  name  given  by  Bouillon  to  the 

extractive  matter  of  saffron,  from  the  fact  of  its  watery  infusion  assum- 
ing different  colours  when  treated  with  different  agents. 

9.  Poly-chrome  {\pihpa,  colour).  A peculiar  crystalline  principle, 
found  in  some  vegetables,  as  quassia.  It  gives  to  water  the  quality  of 
exhibiting  a curious  play  of  colours,  among  which  blue  predominates, 
like  that  of  the  opal,  when  the  solution  is  viewed  by  reflected  light ; 
one  part  will  give  this  property  to  1,500,000  of  water.  The  term  poly- 
chrome has  hccii  applied  specially  to  csciili»,iu  consequence  of  its  highly 
fluorescent  property. 

10.  Poly-choria  (xopicv,  a membrane).  Impaired  vision,  caused  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  cobweb-like  membranes,  moving  up  and  down 
incessantly  in  the  vitreous  chamber  of  the  eye. 

11.  Poly-cotyledonous.  A term  applied  to  an  embryo  which  has 
more  than  two  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes,  as  distinguished  from  a di- 
cotyledonous and  a mono-cotyledonous  embryo. 

12.  Poly-dipsia  {6l\pa,  thirst).  Siiis  morbosa.  Excessive  thirst ; 
insatiable  desire  of  drinking.  It  is  analogous  to  bulimia,  or  the  insatia- 
ble desire  of  eating. 
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13.  Poln-enihrijonate.  A term  denoting  the  e.xietence  of  two  or 
more  embryos  in  the  same  seed. 

14.  Poly-gamia  (yiigo^,  nuptials).  Tlie  twenty-third  class  of  the 
Linnsean  system  of  plants,  comprising  those  which  hear  hermaphrodite’ 
and  unisexual  flowers  on  the  same  individual;  or  hermaphrodites  oni 
one  individual,  males  on  a second,  and  females  on  a third. 

15.  Pohj-gynia  (yuvn,  a woman).  An  order  of  plants  in  the  Linntcan 
system,  in  which  there  is  an  indefinite  number  of  pistils. 

16.  Poly-hmmia  (alga,  blood).  An  excessive  fulness  of  blood a-. 

term  synonymous  with  plethora  and  hyperhmmia. 

17.  Poly-merk  (gipot,  a part).  A term  applied  to  compounds  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  elements  is  the  same  in  different  compounds, 
but  the  total  number  of  each  is  greater  in  one  compound  than  in  the 
others.  Polymerism  is  multiple  relation  of  composition. 

18.  Poly-merides  (gipo^,  a part).  Chemical  compounds  which  have 
the  same  percentage  composition,  but  a different  molecular  arrange-- 
ment.  Thus,  acetate  of  methyl  and  formiate  of  ethyl  are  polymerides. 

19.  Poly-petalous  {irtTuKov,  a flower-leaf).  A term  applied  to  a 
corolla,  of  which  the  petals  are  distinct  from  one  another,  as  distin- 
guished from  iho  gamo-petalotis  corolla,  in  which  the  petals  are  united, 
and  from  the  a-petalous,  in  which  there  are  no  petals. 

20.  Poly-phagia  ((pdyw,  to  cat).  Excessive  desire  of  eating.  See  • 
Bulimia. 

21.  Poly-phyllous  (tpvWov,  a leaf).  Many-leafed,  as  applied  to  .a. 
calyx,  a perianth,  &c.,  and  as  distinguished  from  oligo-phyllous,  few- 
leafed,  and  a-phyllous,  leafless. 

22.  Poly-pus  (TToiiv,  a foot).  A pendulous,  pedunculated  tumor,, 

generally  of  a pyriform  shape,  occurring  in  the  nose,  uterus,  or  rectum, . 
and  named  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  has  several  feet,  or  roots,  like, 
the  animal  so  called.  Tliere  are  the  true  viucous  or  gelatinous,  aud-: 
the  so-called  or  medullary  polypus. 

23.  Poly-sarcia  (adn^.  flesh).  Corpulency;  obesity;  bulkiness  of 
the  body,  from  accumulation  of  fat. 

24.  Poly-sepalous.  A term  applied  to  a calyx  of  which  the  sepals  are 
distinct  from  one  another,  as  distinguished  from  gamo-sepalous,  in 
which  form  the  sepals  are  united. 

25.  Poly-spermous  {airtpga,  seed).  A term  applied  to  fruits  which  ■ 
contain  many  seeds,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  have  few,  or  the  ■ 
oligo-spermous. 

26.  Poly-iheionic  (dnov,  sulphur).  A term  applied  to  a series  eft 
three  new  acids  of  sulphur,  all  containing,  like  hyposulphuric  acid,  five 
equivalents  of  oxygen,  but  evidently  more  related  in  constitution  and  1 
))roperties  to  hyposulphurous  acid.  These  acids  are  named  by  Berzelius  ■ 
tritliionic,  or  monosul-hyposulphuric ; tetrathionic,  or  bisul-hyposul- 
phuric  ; and  pentathionic,  or  trisul-hyposulphuric.  See  Theion. 

27.  (ouptoi,  to  make  water).  This  term  is  used  synonym- 
ously with  diuresis  to  denote  an  excessive  secretion  of  urine  containing  ■ 
an  absolute  and  relative  increase  of  urea.  The  latter  term  has,  how- 
ever, no  such  meaning.  See  Azoturia. 

POLA'RITY.  A disposition  in  the  particles  of  matter  to  move  in  ■ 
a regular  and  determinate  manner,  and  not  confusedly,  when  affected 
by  other  agents.  This  disposition  presents  a contrast  of  properties,  as 
attraction  and  repulsion,  corresponding  to  a contrast  of  positions,  as 
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t'xliibited  by  the  two  ends  of  a magnet,  called  its  by  tbe  dissi- 

milar phenomena  corresponding  to  tbe  different  sides  of  a polarized  ray 
of  light,  &c. 

Chemical  and  cohesive  polarities.  Two  hypothetical  forces,  supposed  by 
Prout  to  reside  in  the  ultimate  molecules  of  matter : the  chemical  being  of 
a binary  character,  existing  between  molecule  and  molecule,  and  chiefly 
between  molecules  of  different  matter  ; the  cohesive  determining,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  cohesion  of  the  molecules  of  tbe  same  matter. 

POLARIZA'TION.  The  property  by  which  a ray  of  light,  under 
certain  circumstances,  acquires  joofes,  or  sides  with  different  properties, 
like  those  of  a magnetic  bar. 

POLE,  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  (7rd\oy,  a pivot  or  hinge 
upon  which  anything  turns).  A term  applied,  in  electricity,  to  each 
extremity  of  the  wire  of  a galvanic  or  voltaic  battery,  the  extremity 
connected  with  the  last  it>;c-plate  of  the  battery  being  called  the 
negative  pole,  that  connected  with  the  last  plutinuin-]AsXc  being  called 
the  positive  pole. 

POLE'NTA  {pollen,  pollinis,  fine  flour).  The  polenta  of  the 
Ancients  was  barley  bread  dried  at  the  fire,  and  fried  after  it  had  lain 
soaking  in  water  one  night.  The  substance  sold  in  the  London  shops 
under  the  name  of  polenta  is  the  meal  of  Zea  .Mags  or  Indian  corn. 

POLIO'SIS  (ttoXioxiis,  a becoming  gray,  from  vrdAiov,  gray). 
Canities.  Grayncss  of  the  hair;  a species  of  trichosis  of  Mason 
Good. 

POLLEN.  Literally,  fine  flour;  a term  applied  to  the  powdery 
matter,  or  grains,  enclosed  within  the  anthei's  of  plants,  and  consti- 
tuting the  male  element  of  reproduction.  See  Fovilla. 

1.  Pollen-tube.  A delicate  transparent  tube,  emitted  by  the  pollen- 
grain  ; when  this  falls  upon  the  stigma,  the  fovilla  passes  down  the  tube, 
until  the  grain  is  emptied. 

2.  Pollen-mass.  A term  applied  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  pollen 
in  Asclepiadacea;  and  Orchidaceae,  in  which  the  pollen-grains  cohere 
into  a solid  waxy  mass. 

PO'MPHOLYX  {iTogcpoXv^,  a water-bubble).  Water-blebs;  an 
eruption  of  bulla)  or  blobs,  without  inflammation  round  them,  and 
without  fever,  breaking  .and  healing  without  scale  or  crust.  The  term 
is  connected  with  Tro/uc/ids,  a blister  on  the  skin,  and  with  (fivaaXtt,  a 
Water-bubble.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  pemphigus. 

The  term  Pompholyx  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  slag  or 
scoria  left  on  the  surface  of  smelted  ore,  and  has  been  applied,  by 
chemists,  to  zinc-white  or  the  protoxide  of  zinc,  also  fancifully  termed 
lana  philosophica,  nihil  album,  and  flowers  of  zinc. 

POMUJI.  A fruit  consisting  of  several  membranous  or  cartilaginous 
carpels,  containing  few  seeds,  and  embedded  in  a fleshy  mass,  formed  by 
an  enlarged  calyx,  as  in  apple  and  pear. 

POMUM  ADAMl  (Adam's  apple).  The  prominent  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  so  called  from  its  projecting  more  in  men  than  in 
women. 

PO'NDERABLE  JIATTER  {pondus,  weight).  A term  applied  to 
matters  possessing  weight,  as  metals,  gases,  &c.,  and  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  imponderable  agents,  as  light,  heat,  and  electricity. 

PONDO  {pondus,  weight).  A pound-weight ; a term  indeclinable 
both  in  the  singular  and  the  plural  numbers. 

L 1 
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PONS  (PONTIS).  A bridge ; a medium  of  communication  between 
two  parts. 

1.  Pons  hepaiis.  A portion  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  which 
passes  from  one  lobe  to  the  other,  frequently  converting  the  lower  half 
of  the  hngibidinal  fissure  into  a true  canal. 

2.  Pons  Tarini.  A layer  of  whitish-gray  substance,  connected  on 
cither  side  with  the  crura  cerebrh  From  its  being  perforated  by 
several  thick  tufts  of  arteries,  it  is  also  called  locus  perforalus.  It 
forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle. 

3.  Pons’  Varolii.  A broad,  transverse  band  of  white  fibres  which 
.arches,  like  a bridge,  across  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
It  is  the  commissure  of  the  cerebellum,  and  associates  the  two  lateral 
lobes  in  their  common  function.  It  is  also  called  proluberantia  annu- 
laris, nodus  encephali,  &c. 

POPLES  (-1TIS).  The  ham  of  the  leg  behind  the  knee. 

PopUtcBus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  inserted  into  the  superior  triangular  surface  at  the  back  of 
the  tibia.  It  bends  the  thigh  and  leg. 

PO'PULIN.  An  alkaloid  found  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the 
Popidiis  tremula,  or  Poplar,  where  it  is  accompanied  by  salicin. 

PORCELAIN-BISCUIT.  A substance  invented  by  Mr.  AVedge- 
wood,  nearly  as  hard  as  agate,  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  all 
corrosive  matters,  and  consequently  peculiarly  adapted  for  mortars  in 
the  chemist’s  laboratory. 

PORCUPINE  DISEASE.  Ichthyosis  sebacea  spinosa ; Sauroderma 
spinosum.  The  spinous  variety  of  ichthyosis,  in  which  the  hardened 
masses  of  altered  sebaceous  substance  acquire  by  growth  the  form, 
thickness,  and  length  of  short  spines. 

PORENKETHALUS  (tto'pos,  a pore' or  opening,  iyKtepaXos,  the 
brain).  Under  this  term  Heschel  has  described  those  cerebral  defects 
in  which  a large  portion  of  the  convolutions  and  centrum  semiovale  is 
wanting,  so  that  a person  may  look  through  the  aperture  straight  into 
the  ventricle. 

PORO'SITY  (porus,  from  Tropos,  a passage).  A property  of  all 
matter  by  which  its  component  molecules  are  kept  apart  from  one 
another,  the  intervals  between  them  being  called  pores  or  interstices. 
See  Impenetrability. 

PO'RPHYRA  (-rropt/iupa,  the  purple-snail,  purple).  The  Greek 
synonym  for  purpura.  In  the  use  of  the  two  terms  may  be  observed 
the  Greek  preference  for  the  aspirate,  and  the  Latin  for  the  tenuis.  See 
Purpura. 

PORPHYRIZA'TION.  The  process  of  reducing  a substiince  to 
powder  by  operating  on  a slab  with  a muller,  the  slab  being  made  of 
a species  of  porphvry.  „ , . , 

PORPHYRO'XINE  {iroptpvpcos,  purple,  d£us,  acid).  An  alkaloid 
contained  in  opium,  and  said  to  be  a crystalline  resin. 

PORRI'GO.  Moist  scall;  an  eruption  of  straw-coloured  pustules, 
concreting  into  yellow  or  brownish  crusts,  or  cellular  scabs.  Mr.  E. 
Wilson  defines  it  as  “ scurfiness  or  scaliness,  especially  of  the  head ; 
dandriff;  the  equivalent  of  pityriasis.”  The  species,  as  given  by 
Willan,  are — r i 

1.  Porrigo  larvalis.  Milk-scall,  or  the  crustea  lacteaofauthoi's.  It 

envelopes  the  face  of  infants,  like  a larva,  or  mask. 
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2.  Porriyo  furfurans.  An  eruption  of  pustules  which  successively 
issue  in  thin  scabs,  like  furfur,  bran,  or  scurf. 

3.  Porrigo  lupinosa.  An  eruption  of  pustules  which  terminate  in 
small  sciibs,  like  lupine-stnAs. 

4.  Porrigo  scutulata.  An  eruption  of  pustules  leading  to  thin  scabs, 
and  eventually  becoming  ringworm,  which  affects  the  whole  scalp  like 
a scutulum,  or  little  shield. 

5.  Porrigo  decalvans.  An  eruption  obscurely  pustular,  and  consisting 
in  calvities,  or  bald  patches  of  the  scalp. 

6.  Porrigo  favosa.  An  eruption  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  resembling  s.  faints,  or  honeycomb. 

7.  “ The  genus  Porrigo  of  Willan  contains  diseases  of  the  most 
opposite  kind,  and  has  been  the  source  of  much  confusion  ; so  much, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  well  that  the  terra  should  become  obsolete  and 
forgotten.” — E.  Wilson. 

8.  The  term  Porrigo  is  used  by  Celsus,  and  derived  from  the  Latin 
porrum,  an  onion,  because  “ ut  porrura  in  tunica:  involucra,  ita  cutis 
velut  in  squamas  rcsolvitur.” 

PO'RRIGOPHY'TON  (porrigo,  and  a plant).  The 

Porrigo-plant.  Under  this  name  Gruby  has  described  a mucedinous 
plant,  to  the  diffusion  of  the  spores  of  which  herefci's  the  production  of 
favus.  See  Menlagrophyte. 

PORTAL  CIRCUL.VTION.  A subordinate  part  of  the  venous 
circulation,  in  which  the  blood  makes  an  additional  circuit  before  it 
joins  the  rest  of  the  venous  blood.  There  are  iu  the  vertebrate 
classes  two  portal  circulations  : one  of  the  liver,  the  other  of  the 
kidneys.  The  former  c.vists  in  all  the  vertebrata;  the  latter  only 
in  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes. 

PORTAL  VEIN.  Vena  portal.  A vein  originating  from  all  the 
organs  within  the  abdomen,  except  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  the 
uterus  in  the  female.  It  has  two  principal  trunks,  the  splenic  and  the 
superior  mesenteric  veins. 

PORTE-CAUSTIQUE.  A caustic-carrier;  an  instrument  for 
applying  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  internal  surfixee  of  the  uterus, 
similar  in  appearance  to  a uterine  sound. 

PORTE-TOPIQUE  VAGINAL.  An  instrument  made  of  vulcan- 
ized India-rubbei-,  by  means  of  which  the  patient  is  enabled  herself  to 
apply  any  medicinal  substances  to  the  vagina  and  neck  of  the  uterus. 

PORTIO  DURA.  The  hard  portion  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nei-ves, 
or  facial,  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  respii-atory  tract,  where  it 
joins  the  pons  Varolii. 

1.  Portio  mollis.  The  soft  portion  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  or 
auditory,  arising  from  the  anterior  wall  or  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
by  means  of  the  linecB  transversec,  or  white  fibres,  of  the  calamus  scrip- 
torius. 

2.  Portio  intermedia  of  AVrisberg.  A third  nerve  exposed  to  view 
on  separating  the  two  “ portions  ” above  described. 

PORTLAND  SAGO.  Portland  Arrow-root.  A fccula,  prepared 
in  the  island  of  Portland  from  the  eormus  of  the  Arum  macidatum. 
Wake-robin,  or  Cuckoo-pint. 

PORUS.  A pore  ; a minute  orifice  of  a perspiratory  duct,  hair- 
follicle,  and  sebiparous  gland.  Also,  a small  intcretice  between  the 
particles  of  matter  which  compose  bodies. 
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].  Porus  opticus.  An  opening  in  the  centre  of  tlic  ciihriform 
lamella,  for  the  transmission  of  the  artcria  centralis  retina;  to  the  eve. 

2.  J^ori  biliarii.  Biliary  pores  ; the  slender  roots  of  the  hepatic 
duct,  arising  from  the  granulations  of  the  liver. 

POSCA.  A term  used  hy  Celsus  for  sour  wine  mingled  with  water, 
and  probably  derived  from  poiare,  to  drink,  as  esca  is  from  edere,  to 
eat.  Posset  is  milk  curdled  with  wine  or  an  acid,  and  is  a term 
probably  derived  from  the  same  source. 

POSITURA  PRAVA.  Malposition;  as  of  the  testes. 

POSO'LOGY  (ttoo-ov,  how  much,  \6yos,  description).  That 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  quantity,  or  doses. 

POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATION.  An  uncouth  expression  for 
the  opening  and  examination  of  the  dead  body.  Sedio  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. Autopsia  is  unintelligible. 

Posterior  AURIS.  a muscle  situated  behind  the  car,  and 
consisting  of  one  or  more  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres,  sometimes  called 
musculi  retrahentes  auriadam. 

POSTHE’TOJIY  (TToo-fiij,  the  foreskin,  tI/xvw,  to  cut).  Circum- 
cision ; the  removal  of  the  foreskin  or  prepuce. — Dwiytison. 

POSTHI'TIS  (-Tro'o-t))),  the  foreskin).  Inflammation  of  the  foreskin 
or  prepuce.  When  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  surface  of 
the  glans  penis,  the  disease  is  termed  balano-posthitis. 

PO'STUMOUS  CHILD  (postumus,  sup.  oiposterus,  coming  after). 
A child  born  after  the  death  of  its  father.  The  term  is  usually  incor- 
rectly spelled  posthumous,  and  absurdly  derived. 

POTA'SSA.  Potass,  or  potash;  the  Vegetable  Alkali,  so  called 
from  its  being  obtained  by  the  incineration  of  vegetables.  It  is  the 
hydrated  protoxide  of  potassium,  and  is  known  by  the  names,  potassa 
/iisa,  kali  causticum,  lapis  infernalis,  causticum  commune  acerrimum, 
&c.  The  term  potash  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  water 
in  which  the  ashes  are  w’ashed  is  evaporated  in  iron  jyois. 

Potassa  caxistica.  Caustic  potash.  Hydrate  of  potash,  containing 
some  impurities. 

POTA'SSIUM.  Kalium.  One  of  the  kaligenous  metals,  discovered  by 
Davy,  who  first  succeeded,  in  1807,  in  separating  it  from  its  oxide,  potassa 
or  potash.  It  eombines  with  sulphur,  forming  sulphurets  or  sulphides 
of  potassium,  formerly  believed  to  be  compounds  of  sulphur  and  potassa. 

POTA'TO.  A tuber  occurring  on  the  subterranean  stem  of 
Solanum  tuberosum,  and  probably  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
sweet  potato  of  Convolvulus  battatas,  a reputed  aphrodisiac.  Potato- 
starch,  commonly  called  “ English  Arrow-root,”  is  a fecula  obtained 
from  the  tuber.  Potato-sugar,  or  “ patent  sugar,”  is  manufactured  from 
potato-flour. 

POTATO-FLY.  The  Caniharis  rittata ; a coleopterous  insect, 
infesting  the  Ipoma:a  pondurata  or  Potato-vine,  and  employed  for 
vesicatory  pui’poses  in  North  America. 

POTIO ; POTUS  (potare,  to  drink).  The  former  term  denotes  the 
act  of  drinking ; the  latter,  the  draught.  See  Sorbitio. 

POTT’S  FRACTURE.  Fracture  of  the  fibula  about  three  inches 
above  the  ankle,  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  internus  being  also  splin- 
tered off.  First  described  by  the  eminent  surgeon  Pott. 

POTULE'NTA  (potulentus,  from  potus,  drink).  Drinks;  liquids 
taken  by  the  mouth  to  quench  thirst.  See  Esculent. 
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POUPART’S  LIGAMENT.  The  lower  border  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  tbe  abdomen,  which  is  stretched 
between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the 
spine  of  the  pubis. 

POX.  The  vulgar  name  of  syphilis  ; formerly  called  great  por,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Variola,  or  small  pox’,  on  account  of  the  larger  size 
of  its  blotches. 

PRACTICE.  PRACTISE.  “ There  is  no  reason  why  the  noun 
and  the  verb  should  not  both  be  spelled  with  <?,  as  in  notice,  sacrifice, 
apprentice,  and  all  like  cases  where  the  accent  precedes  the  last  syllable. 
The  distinction  in  spelling  between  the  noun  and  the  verb  properly 
belongs  only  to  words  which  are  accented  on  the  last  syllabic,  as  device, 
devise,  where  the  verb  has  the  sound  of  ize.  The  spelling /(rac^rse  tends 
to  give  it  the  same  sound,  as  we  see  in  uneducated  persons;  and,  hence, 
it  is  desirable  to  follow  the  regular  analogy,  and  write  the  noun  and  verb 
alike.” — Wehster. 

PRiE  and  PRO.  These  prepositions  are  the  s.ame  word  ; they  arc 
the  Sanskrit  pra,  the  Greek  irpo,  and  the  English  for  and  /ore. 

PRjECO'RDIA  (pree,  before,  cor,  tbe  heart).  The  fore  part  of  the 
region  of  the  thora.x.  This  term  is,  however,  generally  used  in  the 
sense  of  epigastrium. 

PRjEDORSO-ALTOI'DEUS.  a designation  of  the  longus  colli, 
a long,  flat  muscle,  consisting  of  two  portions. 

PR.ffiFLORA'TION  (pr«,  before, ylorere,  to  flower).  ..'Eslivcdion. 
A term  denoting  the  manner  in  which  the  floral  envelopes  of  plantsarc 
arranged  previously  to  their  expansion.  See  Vernation. 

PRjEPU'TIUM  (vox  bybr.  pra:  Troadioti  dim.  of  iroadii,  membrnm 
virile).  The  prepuce  ; the  foreskin  of  the  penis.  It  is  connected  with 
the  under  part  of  the  glans  by  a triangular  fold,  termed  freenum  pragnUii. 

PRE-ACTION.  A terra  applied  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  a transient 
hypera;mia  of  the  skin,  induced  by  the  operation  of  the  ether  spray 
in  procuiing  insensibility,  while  the  hypcra;mia  which  follows  the  state 
of  insensibility,  or  inertia  of  tbe  nervous  element  of  the  skin,  constitutes 
reaction. 

PRECI'PITATE  (praceps,  headlong).  A solid  substance  yrreoe/rt- 
tated,  or  thrown  down,  from  a solution,  by  addition  of  a reagent,  or  by 
exposure  to  he.at  or  light.  Hence  the  terras  red  precipitate,  or  peroxide 
of  mercury  ; white  precipitate,  or  ammoniated  submuriatc  of  mercury ; 
sweet  precipitate,  or  calomel ; prcecipitate  }icr  sc,  or  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  &c. 

Purple  precipitate  of  Cassius.  Solution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid  one  ounce,  distilled  water  a pint  and  a half;  mix,  and  dip  rods  of 
tin  into  the  mixture  as  a precipitant. 

PRECIPITA'TION  {prceceps,  headlong).  The  process  of  throwing 
down  solids  from  solutions  in  which  they  arc  contained.  The  substance 
so  separated  is  called  a preeijntate ; and  the  substance  employed  to 
produce  this  effect,  a.  precipitant. 

PRECO'CITY  (pracoctus,  ripe  before  its  time).  Premature  deve- 
lopment of  sexual  organization  or  power. 

PRECU'RSOR  {pra,  before,  currere,  to  run).  A term  applied  to 
symptoms  wbich  precede,  or  indicate  the  approach  of,  a disease. 

PREDISPOSING  CAUSE.  A state  which  renders  the  body  sus- 
ceptible of  disease,  as  temperament,  age,  sex,  &c. 
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PREGNANCY  (prcepnans,  gignere  pj®,  pregnant).  Utcro- 
gcstation  ; the  period  of  cliild-beaiing.  In  classic  writers, />r<E^«ans  is 
said  of  a woman  whose  lying-in  is  near  at  hand,  and  gravida  of  a woman 
with  child,  whether  the  time  of  her  delivery  be  near  or  distant.  But 
this  distinction  is  not  constant. 

Spurious pregnanq/.  An  affection  described  by  Dr.  Gooch,  in  which 
the  mammcB  are  swollen,  and  discharge  a serous  fluid  resembling  thin 
milk  ; being  precisely  what  takes  place  in  real  pregnancy. 

PREMO'LAR  {pra^  before,  molaris,  a molar  tooth).  A term  ap- 
plied to  the  teeth  which  appear,  in  the  diphyodont  mammalia,  between 
the  true  molars  and  the  canines.  In  human  amatomy'  they  are  called 
bicuspids. 

PRESBYO’PIA  (Trptcr/Ius,  an  old  man,  wife,  the  eye).  Visits 
senilis.  Far-sightedness;  long  sight ; failure  of  vision  when  directed  to 
near  objects ; a state  of  the  eye  observed  in  advanced  age.  It  is  the 
opposite  of  myopia. 

PRESCRIPTION  {prcBsci-ibere,  to  write  before).  A medicinal 
formula.  It  has  been  divided  into  four  constituent  parts,  suggested 
with  a view  of  enabling  the  basis  to  operate,  in  the  language  of  Ascle- 
piades,  “ «7d,”  “ fafo,”  et  ‘‘  jucunde" — quickly,  safely,  and  pleasantly. 
These  are — 

].  The  Basis,  or  principal  medicine. 

2.  The  Adjuvans ; that  which  promotes  its  operation — “ CHo.” 

3.  The  Corrigans ; that  which  corrects  its  operation — “ Ttda." 

4.  The  Constituens ; that  which  imparls  an  agreeable  form — “</«- 
cunde." 


Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions ; 


A.  Aa.  Ana,  of  each  ingredient. 

Abdoni.  Abdomen,  the  belly. 

Abs.  fchr.  Absente  febre,  in  the 
absence  of  fever. 

Ad  2 vie.  Ad  dnas  vices,  at  twice 
taking. 

Add.  Adde  et  addantur,  add,  let 
there  be  added ; addendus,  to 
be  added  ; addendo,  by  .adding. 

Ad  def.  animi.  Ad  defectionem 
animi,  to  fainting. 

Ad gr.  acid.  Ad  gratam  .acidita- 
tem.  to  an  agreeable  sourness. 

Ad  lib.  Ad  libitum,  at  plea- 
sure. 

Admov.  Admove,  apply;  admo- 
veatur  or  admoveantur,  let  there 
be  applied. 

Ad  redd,  prcec.  Ad  recidivum 
praecavendum,  to  prevent  a re- 
lapse. 

Adst.  febre.  Adstante  febre,  when 
the  fever  is  on. 

Aggred.  febre.  Aggrediente  febre, 
while  the  fever  is  coming  on. 


A Hern,  lioris.  A Iternis  horis,  every 
other  hour'. 

Aliquant.  Aliquantillum,  a very 
little. 

Alt.  noct.  Alternis  noctibus,  every 
other  night. 

Alvo  adst.  Alvo  adstricta,  when 
the  belly  is  bound. 

Amjy.  Amplus,  large. 

Anodyn.  Anodynus,  anodyne. 

Apert.  Apertus,  dear,  &e. 

Applic.  Applicetui-,  let  there  be 
applied. 

Aq.  bull.  Aqua  bulliens,  boiling 
water. 

Aq.  dcst.  Aqua  destillata,  dis- 
tilled water. 

Aq.  ferv.  Aqua  fervens,  boiling 
water. 

Aq.  font.  Aqua  fontana,  spring- 
water. 

Dahl.  icp.  Balneum  tepiduni, 
warm  bath. 

BD.  Bbds.  Barbadensis,  Bar 
badoes. 
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Bis  ind.  Bis  indies,  twice  a day. 

Bidl.  Bulliat,  let  it  boil. 

Cap.  Capiat,  let  him  take. 

CcBricl.  Ca;ruleus,  blue. 

Cat.  Cataplasma,  a cataplasm. 

Cath.  Catliai'ticus,  cathartic. 

C.  C.  Cucurbitula  cruenta,  a cup- 
ping-glass. 

C.  M.  Cras  mane,  to-morrow 
morning. 

C.  N.  Cras  nocte,  to-morrow 

night. 

Coch.  ampl.  Cochleare  amplum,  a 
large  spoon. 

Coch.  infant.  Cochleare  infantis, 
a child’s  spoon. 

Coch.  magn.  Cochleare  magnum, 
a large  spoon. 

Coch.  mod.  Cochleare  modicum, 
a dessert  spoon. 

Coch.  ined.  Cochleai'e  medium, 
the  same  as  cochleare  modicum. 

Coch.  pare.  Cochleare  parvum,  a 
small  spoon. 

Col.  Coiatus,  strained. 

Colat.  Colatur,  let  it  be  strained; 
colatura;,  of  or  to  the  strained 
liquor. 

Colent.  Colentur,  let  them  be 
strained. 

Comp.  Compositus,  compounded. 

Cont.  rem.  Continuantur  remedia, 
let  the  medicines  be  continued. 

Cop.  Copiosus,  plenteous. 

Corn  Coque,  boil ; coquantur,  let 
them  be  boiled. 

Crast.  Crastinus,  for  to-morrow. 

C.  V.  Cras  vespere,  to-morrow 
evening. 

Cticnrb.  cruent.  See  C.  C. 

CuJ.  Cujus,  of  which. 

Cujusl.  Cujuslibet,  of  any. 

Cyath.  thccE.  Cyatho  theac,  in  a 
cup  of  tea. 

Deaur.  pil.  Deaurentur  pilula:,  let 
the  pills  be  gilt. 

Dell,  spiss.  Debita  spissitudo,  a 
proper  consistence. 

Decim.  Decubitus,  of  lyingdown. 

De  d.  in  d.  De  die  in  diem,  from 
day  to  day. 

Dej.  alvi,  Dejectioncsalvi,  stools. 

Det.  Detur,  let  it  be  given. 


Dext.  lat.  Dextra  lateralis,  right 
side. 

Dieh,  alt.  Diebus  alternis,  every 
other  day. 

Dieh.  tort.  Diebus  tertiis,  every 
third  dtiy. 

Diluc.  Diluculo,  at  day-break. 

Dim.  Dimidium,  one  half. 

Dir.  prop.  Directione  propria, 
with  a proper  direction. 

Diuin,rn.  Diuturnus,  long-con- 
tinued. 

Donee  alv.  Lis  dej.  Donee  alvus 
bis  dejiciat,  until  two  stools 
have  been  obtained. 

Donee  alv.  sol.fuer.  Donee  alvus 
soluta  fuerit,  until  a stool  has 
been  obtained. 

Efferv.  Effervescentia,  efferves- 
cence. 

Ejusd.  Ejusdem,  of  the  same. 

Elect.  Electuarium,  electuaiy. 

Enip.  Emplastrum,  a plaster. 

Encm.  Enema,  a clyster;  ene- 

I ’ • 7 

mata,  clysters. 

Ex.  vcl  ext.  Extractum,  extract. 

Ext.  sup.  alut.  Extende  super 
alutam,  spread  upon  leather. 

F.jl.  Fiat,  let  a be  made. 

F.  h.  Fiat  haustus,  let  a draught 
be  made. 

F.  pil.  xij.  Fac  pilulasduodccim, 
make  12  pills. 

Feb.  dur.  Febre  durante,  during 
the  fever. 

Feni.  intent.  Femoribus  inter- 
nis,  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
thighs. 

F.  venees.  Fiat  venaesectio,  bleed. 

Fist.  arm.  Fistula  armata,  a 

clyster-pipe  and  bladder  fit  for 
use. 

FI.  Fluidus,  liquid ; also,  by 
measure. 

Fontic.  Fonticulus,  an  issue. 

Fot.  Fotus,  a fomentation. 

Gary.  Gargarisma,  a cargle. 

Gel.  qu&v.  Gelatina  quavis,  in 
any  kind  of  jellv. 

G.  G.  G.  G ummi  gutta:  Gambia;, 
gamboge. 

Gr.  Granum,  a grain ; grana, 
grains. 
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Git.  Gutta,  a drop  ; guttsc,  drops. 

Gull,  quibusd.  Guttis  quibusdatn, 
■\vitli  a few  drops. 

liar.  piK  sum.  iij.  Ilarum  pilii- 
larum  sumantur  tres,  let  three 
of  these  pills  be  taken. 

//.  d.  or  hor.  decul).  Hoi  a decu- 
bitus, at  going  to  bed. 

Hebdom.  Hebdomada,  a week. 

liestem.  Hesternus,  of  yester- 
day. 

Hirud.  Hirudo,  a leech  ; hiru- 
dines,  leeches. 

H.  S.  or  hor.  som.  Hora  somni, 
just  before  going  to  sleep  ; or, 
on  retiring  to  rest. 

Hor.  un.  spatio.  Horse  unius 
spatio,  at  the  end  of  an  hour. 

Hor.  interm.  Ploris  intermediis, 
at  the  intermediate  hours  be- 
tween what  has  been  ordered  at 
stated  times. 

Ind.  Indies,  from  day  to  day,  or 
daily. 

InpuLm.  In  pulmento,  in  gruel. 

Inf.  InfuEum,  infusion. 

Ivj.  enem.  Injiciatur  enema,  let  a 
clyster  be  given. 

Inject.  Injectio,  an  injection. 

Lot.  dol.  Lateri  dolenti,  to  the 
side  affected. 

lb.  Libra,  a pound  weight,  or 
wine  pint : when  preceded 

by  Arabic  figures,  avoirdupois 
weight  is  meant;  but  when 
succeeded  by  Roman  numerals, 
troy  weight,  or  pint  measures. 

Lot.  Lotio,  lotion. 

M.  Misce,  mix ; mensura,  by 
measure  ; manipulus,  a handful. 

Mane  pr.  Mane  prime,  very  early 
in  the  morning. 

Mediet.  Medietas,  half. 

Medioc.  Mediocris,  middle-sized. 

]\Im.  Minimum,  the  60th  part  of 
a drachm  measure. 

Mist.  Mistura,  a mixture. 

Mitt.  Mitte,  send ; mittatur,  or 
mittantur,  let  there  be  sent. 

Milt.  sang,  ad  Qxij.  salt.  Mit- 
tatur sanguis  ad  uncias  duode- 
cim  saltern,  take  away  at  least 
12  ounces  of  blood. 


Mod.  prws.  Modo  praiscripto,  in 
the  manner  directed. 

Mor.  sol.  More  solito,  in  the 
usual  way. 

N.  Nocte,  at  night. 

Narthec.  Narthecium,  a gallipot. 

N.  M.  Nux  moschata,  a nut- 
meg. 

O.  Octarius,  a pint. 

01.  Uni  s.  i.  Oleum  lini  sine  igne, 
cold-drawn  linseed-oil. 

Omn.  alt.  hor.  Omnibus  alternis 
horis,  every  other  hour. 

Omn.  hor.  Omni  hora,  every 
hour. 

Omn.  bid.  Omni  biduo,  every 
two  days. 

Omn.  bih.  Omni  bihorio,  every 
two  hours. 

Omn.  man.  Omni  mane,  every 
morning. 

Omn.  noct.  Omni  nocte,  every 
night. 

Omn.  quadr.  hor.  Omni  quad- 
rante  horaj,  every  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

O.  O.  O.  Oleum  olivai  optimum, 
best  olive-oil. 

Oz.  The  ounce  avoirdupois,  or 
common  weight,  as  distinguished 
from  that  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians in  tlieir  orders. 

P.  Pulvis,  powder ; pondere,  by 
weight ; pilula,  pill. 

P.  JE.  Partes  aiquales,  equal 
parts. 

P.  D.  Pharmacopoeia  Dublin- 

ensis. 

P.  E.  Pharmacopoeia  Edinensis. 

P.  L.  Pharmacopoeia  Londin- 
ensis. 

P.  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States. 

Parucent.  abd.  Paracentesis  abdo- 
minis, tapping. 

Part.  aff.  Partem  affectam,  the 
part  affected. 

Part,  dolent.  Partem  dolentem, 
the  part  in  pain. 

Part.  vie.  Partitis  vicibus,  to  be 
given  in  divided  doses,  instead 
of  all  at  once. 

Per.  op.  emet.  Peracta  opera- 
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tione  emetici,  when  the  opera- 
tion of  the  emetic  is  finished. 

Per  salt.  Per  saltum,  by  le.aps, 
i.  e.  from  an  artery. 

Plen.  riv.  Pleno  rivo,  in  a full 
stream. 

Post  smg.  sed.  liq.  Post  singulas 
sedes  liquidas,  after  every  loose 
stool. 

Ppt.  vel  prep.  Pra;parata,  pre- 
pared. 

P.  r.  n.  Pro  re  nata,  according  as 
circumstances  may  require  ; that 
is,  occasionally — prout  res  poscit. 

P.  rat.  cet.  Pro  ratione  a:tatis, 
according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

Pro  pot.  com.  vel  pro  pot.  ord. 
Pro  potu  communi,  or  ordinario, 
for  a common  drink. 

Pro.v.  luc.  Pro.\ima  luce,  the  day 
before. 

Pitg.  Pugillus,  a gripe  between 
the  finger  and  thumb ; lit.  a 
little  fist. 

Q.  p.  Quantum  placet,  as  much 
as  you  please. 

Q.  Q.  it.  vel  (j^mq.  quart,  lior. 
Quaque  quarta  liora,  every  four 
hours. 

Q.  s.  Quantum  sufficiat,  as  much 
as  is  sufficient. 

Quadrihor.  Quadrihorio,  every 
four  hours. 

Qmdrupl.  Quadruplicato,  four 
times  as  much. 

Qmmp.  Quamprimum,  imme- 
diately. 

Qudq.  vel  quisq.  Quaque  or  quis- 
que,  every  one. 

Qaor.  Quorum,  of  which. 

1{.  Recipe,  take  ; but  for  this  the 
old  authors,  and  the  French  to 
this  day,  use  the  sign  5|,  being 
the  old  heathen  invocation  to 
Jupiter,  seeking  his  blessing 
upon  the  formula ; equivalent 
to  the  usual  invocation  of  the 
poets,  and  of  Mahommedan 
authors ; or  the  Latts  Deo  of 
book-keepers  and  merchants’ 
clerks.  Dr.  Paris  observed,  that 
the  astrological  symbol  is  at 


present  so  disguised  by  the 
addition  of  the  down  stroke, 
which  converts  it  into  R,  that^ 
were  it  not  for  its  cloven  foot, 
we  might  be  led  to  question 
the  fact  of  its  superstitious 
origin. 

Red.  in  pidv.  Redactus  in  pulve- 
rem,  powdered. 

Redig.  in  pulv.  Redigatur  in  pul- 
verem,  let  it  be  reduced  into 
powder. 

Reg.  hep.  Regio  hepatis,  region  of 
the  liver. 

Reg.  limb.  Regio  umbilici,  region 
of  the  navel. 

Repet.  Repetatur,  or  repetantur, 
let  it,  or  tliem,  be  repeated. 

S.  A.  Secundum  artem,  according 
to  art. 

Scan.  Scapula,  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

Scrob.  cord.  Scrobiculis  cordis, 
the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Sed.  Sedes,  a stool. 

Semidr.  Semidrachma,  half  a 
drachm. 

Semih.  Semihora,  half  an  hour. 

Sept.  Septimana,  a week. 

Sesunc.  Scsuncia,  an  ounce  and 
a half. 

Sesquih.  Sesquiliora,  half  an  hour. 

Setae.  Setaceum,  a seton  ; also  a 
sieve. 

Sen.  luce.  Sequent!  luce,  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Si  n.  val.  Si  non  valeat,  if  it  docs 
not  answer. 

Si  op.  sit.  Si  opus  sit,  if  there  be 
occasion. 

vir.  perm.  Si  vires  perraittant, 
if  the  strength  will  bear  it. 

Sign.  n.  pr.  Signetur  nomine  pro- 
prio,  W’rite  upon  it  the  usual 
name,  not  the  trade  name. 

Signal.  Signatura,  a label. 

Sing.  Singulorum,  of  each. 

5.  Stratum  super  stratum, 
layer  upon  layer. 

Sot.  Solutio,  solution. 

•S'.  0.  S.  vel  si  op.  sit.  Si  opus  sit, 
if  there  be  occasion. 

Ss.  Semis,  a half. 
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St.  Stet,  let  it  stand;  stent,  let 
them  stand. 

Sub  fin.  coct.  Sub  finem  eoctionis, 
when  the  boiling  is  nearly 
finished. 

Svh-sulph.  Sub-sulphas,  a sub- 
sulphate. 

Siihtep.  Subtepidus,  lukewarm. 

Sue.  Succus,  juice. 

Sum.  Sumere,  to  take;  sumendus, 
to  be  taken. 

Stm.  tal.  Sumat  talem,  let  the 
patient  take  one  like  this. 

S.  V.  Spiritus  vinosus,  ardent 
spirit  of  any  strength. 

S.  V.  R.  Spiritus  vinosus  rectifi- 
catus,  spirit  of  wine. 

S.  V.  T.  Spiritus  vinosus  tenuis, 
proof  spirit,  or  half  and  half 
spirit  of  wine  and  water. 

Temp.  dext.  Tempori  dextro,  to 
the  light  temple. 

T.  O.  Tinctura  opii,  tincture  of 
opium ; generally  confounded 
with  laudanum,  which  is,  pro- 
perly, the  wine  of  opium. 

T.  O.  C.  Tinctura  opii  campln 


Tr.  vel  tbici.  Tinctura,  tincture. 

Troch.  Trochiscus,  a troch  or 
lozenge. 

Ult.  prcBscr.  Ultimo  proescriptus, 
the  last  ordered. 

Umh.  Umbilicus,  the  navel. 

Ung.  Unguentum,  ointment. 

Usq.  ul  liq.  anim.  Usque  ut  lique- 
rit  animus,  until  fainting  is  pro- 
duced. 

Utend.  Utendus,  to  be  used. 

Vent.  Ventricnlus,  the  stomach. 

V.  O.  S.  Vitello  ovi  solutus,  dis- 
solved in  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Vom.  urg.  Vomitione  urgente, 
when  the  vomiting  begins. 

V.  S.  Venaisectio,  bleeding. 

Zz.  Zingiber,  ginger. 

9.  Scrupulum,  a scruple,  equal 
to  20  grains  troy. 

5.  Drachma,  a drachm,  equal  to 
three  scruples;  or,  in  liquids, 
the  0th  part  of  an  ounce  mea- 
sure. 

5.  Uncia,  an  ounce  troy ; or,  in 
liquids,  the  16th  part  of  a wine 
pint. 


.IllO 

rata,  paregoric  elixir. 

PRESPHE'NOID  (pree,  before,  splienoides,  the  sphenoid  bone). 
The  name  of  a bone  in  the  human  skull,  which,  in  Prof.  Owen’s  Homo- 
lodes, constitutes  the  “centrum”  of  the  frontal  vertebra,  viewed  iu 
relation  to  the  archetype  vertebrate  skeleton. 

PRESTON  SALTS.  Prepared  by  adding  a few  drops  of  liquor 
ammonia;  fortior  and  some  volatile  oils  to  coarsely-powdered  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia. 

PRETUBERCULAR  STATE.  A term  applied  to  a supposed 
abnormal  physical  condition  of  the  lungs  ai)d  general  system,  ante- 
cedent to  the  deposition  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  in  phthisis. 

PRI'APISM  (irpiairiar/ios:').  Painful  erection  of  the  penis  unat- 
tended by  concupiscence.  The  term  is  derived  from  Priapus,  the  god 
of  country  life,  represented  by  the  Ancients  as  a wooden  figure  with  a 
large  generative  organ,  symbolizing  the  fructifying  principle  in  nature. 
See  Satgriasis. 

PRICKLY  HEAT.  The  popular  name  for  liclien  tropicus,  or 
summer  rash. 

PRIMjE  VIjTI.  The  first  passages,  viz.  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
tube,  as  distinguished  from  the  lactciils,  or  secundee  vice,  the  second 


passages. 

PRIMARY  ATOMS.  Elementary  atoms.  The  atoms  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a compound  atom,  being  themselves  undecom- 
posed. 

PRIMARY  DISEASE.  The  first  in  a succession  of  diseased  con- 
ditions, as  a primary  venereal  sore.  Sec  Secondary  Disease. 
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PRPMINE  (jyrimus,  firsi).  The  first  or  outermost  sac  of  the  ovule 
in  plants.  The  interior  sac  is  termed  secundine. 

PRIMPPARA  ( first,  ^rcmVe,  to  bring  forth).  One  who  is 

delivered  of  her  first  child. 

PRIMPTIjE.  a Latin  term  denoting  the  first  things  of  their  kind, 
and  sometimes  applied  to  tlie  waters  discharged  before  deli  very  of  the  foetus. 

PRISM  (TT/otcr/ua,  from  Trpiw,  to  saw).  A solid  glass  in  the  form  of 
a triangle,  named  from  its  property  of  sepai-adnp  a ray  of  light  into  its 
constituent  parts,  and  employed  in  spectrum  analysis. 

PRISMATIC  NITRE.  Nitrate  of  potassium,  also  called  nitre  and 
saltpetre.  It  crystallizes  in  long  si.v-sided  prisms. 

PRO'BANG.  A long,  slender  piece  of  wlialcbone,  with  a piece  of 
sponge  at  the  ends,  for  e.vamining  the  oesophagus,  or  removing  any 
obstruction  in  it.  The  hall-prohanci  consists  of  an  ivory  ball  attached 
to  a piece  of  whalebone  or  flexible  wire. 

PROBE  (;)ro6a;'e,  to  try).  An  instrument  with  which  the  depth 
and  extent  of  wounds  are  tried. 

PROCATA'RCTIC  (TTftoKaTapKTiKos,  beginning  beforehand).  A 
teim  applied  to  causes  wdiich  induce  disease  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
a predisposition  to  disease.  “ These  words — procatarctic  causes — liave 
been  used  with  different  significations.  Some  have  employed  them 
synonymously  with  predisponeid  or  remote  causes  ; others,  with  occa- 
sional or  excitinq  causes." — Dunylison. 

PROCE'RU^  {long).  A synonym  of  the  pgramidalis  nasi,  a small 
slip  of  the  occipito-frontolis  muscle. 

PROCE'SSUS  {procedere,  to  issue  forth).  Apophysis.  A process 
or  eminence  of  a bone.  Also  a lobe  or  portion  of  the  brain. 

1.  Processus  a cerebello  ad  testes.  The  name  of  two  cords,  which 
pjiss  from  the  nates  and  testes  of  the  brain  to  the  cerebellum.  They  arc 
t\\c  superior  peduncles  ; the  corpora  restiformiaare  the  inferior  jwduncles. 

2.  Processus  clavatus.  The  enlarged  extremity  of  each  posterior 
pyramid  of  the  corpus  rcstiforme. 

3.  Processus  cochleariformis.  A small,  sy)OOH-/iA-e,  bony  plate,  on  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  pyramid. 

4.  Processus  mammillares.  A name  formerly  given  to  the  olfactory 
nerves,  from  their  being  considered  as  cmunctorics,  or  canals,  by 
which  the  serum  and  pituita,  separated  by  the  brain,  were  conveyed  away. 

5.  Processus  vermif'ormes.  Two  u-orm  like  lobes  of  the  cerebellum, 
connecting  the  lateral  hcmis]>hcres  superiorly  and  inferiorly. 

6.  Process,  axygous.  The  rostrum,  or  ridge,  on  the  median  line  of 
; the  guttural  aspect  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

7.  Process,  digital.  A name  given  to  the  extremity  of  the  cornu 
I ammonis,  from  its  bulbous  foi’m,  resembling  the  point  of  a finger. 

' li.  Process  of  Bale.  A very  elongated  slender  process,  supported 
I anteriorly  by  the  neck  of  the  m.allcus. 

9.  Processes  of  hones.  Sec  Os,  ossis. 
t PROCTDE'NTIA  (procidcre,  to  fall  forward  or  down).  Prolapsus. 

I The  falling  down  of  a part,  as  of  the  anus,  uterus,  &c.  Procidentia 
^ tubtdorum,  or  protension  of  the  tubuli  of  tlic  testis,  is  also  termed  hernia 
f testiculi  nm\  fungus  testicidi.  Sec  Prolapsus  uteri. 
c PROCQ'l'LIAN  (irpo,  before,  KoIXos,  hollow).  A designation  of 

E those  vertebiTc  which  have  a cavity  iu  front  of  the  “ centrum  ” or  bodv, 
and  a ball  at  the  back  part.  ' ’ 
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PROCTA'LGIA  (irpwK-roi,  the  anus,  a\yos,  pain).  Heelal  neural- 
pia.  Neuralgia  of  the  anus  ; pain  about  tlie  anus,  without  primary  in- 
flammation. The  term  proctilis  denotes  inflammation  of  tlie  rectum 
and  anus. 

PRO'CTOCELE  (irpwKTos,  the  anus,  tumor).  Inversion 

and  prolapsus  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  from  relaxation 
of  the  sphincter,  with  more  or  less  swelling. — Du7iglison. 

PRO'DROMA  (Trpddpopos,  a fore-runner).  V\\ir.  I^rodrornala.  A 
premonitory  symptom.  But  there  is  no  such  Greek  neuter  noun.  The 
term  prodromus  is  used  as  a fore-runner  or  messenger. 

PROFLU'VIA  (projlmre,  to  flow  down).  Fluxes  ; pyrexia, attended 
with  an  increased  excretion  of  a matter  not  naturally  bloody;  the  fifth 
order  of  the  I'yrexicB  of  Cullen’s  nosology,  including  the  genera 
catarrhus  and  dysenteria. 

PROFU'NDUS.  Liter.ally,  deep,  or  deep-seated.  A designation  of 
one  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers,  from  its  being  situated  more  deeply 
than  the  flexor  sublimis. 

PROFU'SIO  {profundere,  to  pour  forth).  A loss  of  blood ; a 
genus  of  the  order  Apocenoses,  or  increased  secretions,  of  Cullen’s 
nosology. 

Profiisio  seri.  Serous  exudation,  as  ascites,  &c. 

PROGNA'THOUS  SKULL  (grpo,  forward,  "yadflos,  the  jaw). 
Under  this  term  Dr.  Pritchard  describes  that  form  of  the  skull  which 
is  characterized  by  the  forward  prominence  of  the  jaws,  and  which  is 
most  marked  in  some  of  the  Negro  races  of  the  Gninea-coast,  and  in 
some  of  the  Polynesian  and  Australian  races.  A jaw  may  be  so  pro- 
gnathous as  to  be  almost  a muzzle.  See  Orlhogtiathous  Skull. 

PROGNO'SIS  {Trpdyi/600-is,  foreknowledge).  Foreknowledge,  pro- 
gnostication, or  the  faculty  of  foreseeing  and  predicting  what  will  take 
place  in  diseases.  Such  signs  are  ciilled  y)ro9nos</cs. 

PROLA'BIUM  {pro,  before,  lalnum,  the  lip).  The  membrane  • 
which  invests  the  front  p.art  of  the  lips.  i 

PROLA'PSUS  (ytrotait,  to  fall  forward).  Procidcnlia.  The  fall-  ( 
ing  down  of  any  part.  . 

1.  Prolapsus  aiii  or  reelal  prolapsus  consists  in  the  protrusion  of  the  ' 

mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  through  the  anal  orifice.  Interiud  ' 
gwolapsus  is  another  name  for  invagination  of  the  rectum.  j 

2.  Prolapsus  iridis  denotes  protrusion  of  the  iris  through  an  ulcer  or  , 

wound  of  the  cornea.  j 

3.  Prolapstis  uteri  is  the  descent  of  the  uterus  below  its  natural  I 

level  into  the  pelvic  cavity  ; by  procidentia  uteri,  is  signified  the  protru-  ■ 
sion  of  the  uterus  beyond  the  vulva.  I 

PROLE'PSIS  {TTpoXipJ/is,  a t.aking  beforehand).  The  .anticipating  i 
of  a period,  as  of  the  return  of  a paroxysm  at  an  earlier  time  than  it  1 
occurred  before  ; a foreseeing  of  something  not  quite  orderly  ; the  art  ' 
of  predicting.  j 

PROLl'FEROUS  {proles,  ofFspring,yen’c,  to  bear).  A term  applied,  , 
in  botany,  to  a flower  which  produces  another  flower  from  its  centre,  1 
as  in  certain  roses,  <Stc.  1 

PROLl'FEROUS  CYSTIC  TUMOR.  A variety  of  cystic  tumor,  ■ 
also  called  scro-cystic sarcoma;  a cyst  that  produces  highly-org.anized  or 
even  vascular  structures — proles,  or  offspring,  as  it  were.  See  Sarco7M- 

PROME'THEAN  LIGHTS  {Prometheus,  the  fire-stc.aler).  Small 
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glass-bulbs,  filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  surrounded 
with  an  inflammable  mixture  of  moist  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar, 
which  it  ignites  on  being  struck,  affording  an  instantaneous  light. 

PROMONTO'RIUM.  A promontory;  an  eminence  of  the  intenial 
ear,  formed  by  the  outer  side  of  the  vestibule,  and  by  the  corresponding 
scala  of  the  cochlea. 

PllONA'TION  (promts,  bending  downward).  The  act  of  turning 
the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards,  by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the  ulna 
by  means  of  the  pronator  muscles.  See  Supmatioti. 

PRONA'TOR  TERES  (promts,  bending  downward).  A muscle 
arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna,  and  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  radius. 

Provalor  quadratus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  edge  of  the  ulna, 
and  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the  radius.  This,  and  the  preceding 
muscle,  turn  the  radius  and  the  hand  inwards. 

PROOF-SPIRIT.  Tlie  definition  of  this  term  is  given  under  the 
expression  Stavdard  Proof  Spirit.  The  ‘ Proof'  in  former  days  was 
derived  from  the  conduct  of  the  spirit  when  poured  upon  gunpowder. 
“ If  explosioti  followed  ihc  comhitslion  of  the  spirit,  the  sample  was  said  to 
be  ‘ above’  or  ‘over  proof’;  if  the  gunpowder  only  languidly  ‘ fizzed’ 
away,  or  slowly  burnt,  the  spirit  was  said  to  be  ‘ proof’ ; but  if  it  re- 
mained so  moist  as  7iot  to  take  fire,  it  was  declared  to  be  ‘ below’  or 
‘ under  proof.’  ” 

PROPAGATION  (;)ro;)09are,  to  extend).  A term  applied  to  the 
eatevsion  of  disease  from  one  part  to  another,  as  from  the  periphery  to 
the  centre  of  nervous  lesions. 

PROPAGA'TION  IN  PLANTS.  This  term  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  reproditctio7i,  for  it  includes  not  only  the  natural  mc.ans  of 
continuing  tlie  species,  but  also  those  to  which  recourse  may  be  had  by 
.art;  it  includes,  in  fact,  reproduction  by  fecundation  and  reproduction 
without  fecundation. 

PROPA'GO.  A term  applied  by  the  older  bot.inists  to  the  branch 
laid  down  in  the  process  of  layervtg.  The  term  propagulutn  was  ap- 
plied by  Link  to  ojf'set  in  certain  plants.  See  Offset. 

PROPHYLA'XIS  (Trpof/)u\n  caution).  A term  denoting  the 
use  of  precaution.ary  measures  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  the  attempt, 
that  is,  to  cure  the  disease  before  its  reality  is  demonstrated.  The 
precept,  Principiis  obsta,  is  here  of  the  utmost  importance. 

PRO'PHYSIS  (wpo,  before,  growth).  Sgiiiblepitarott.  Ad- 

liesion  of  the  globe  to  tbe  eye-lid. 

PRO'PIONYL  (trpwros,  first,  Trltav,  fat).  The  radic.al  assumed  to 
exist  in  a number  of  organic  compounds,  collectively  known  as  the 
propio7iic  group.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  position  oi qwopionic 
acid,  as  the  first  in  the  series  of  fatty  acids  which  separates  as  an  oily 
layer  when  liberated  in  aqueous  solutions  of  its  salts. 

PROPTO'SIS  OCULl  (trpo,  before, 'TTTfcjo’is,  a falling).  Procidentia 
ocitli.  Protrusion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  between  the  palpebnc. 

PROPYL.  Trilyl.  The  assumed  root  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
pylic,  or  trit)dic,  group  of  organic  compounds.  Among  these  arc 
propylene,  propylamine,  &c. 

PROPY'LAMINE.  A compound  or  substituted  ammoni.i,  in 
which  one  of  the  three  molecules  of  hydrogen  belonging  to  ordinary 
ammonia  is  replaced  by  the  raJical  propyl. 
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PROSE'CTOR  {pro,  before,  secure,  to  cut).  One  who  prepares  the 
subjects  for  anatomical  lectures. 

PROSE'NCHYMA.  A term  applied  by  Link  to  that  form  of 
parenchyma  in  plants,  in  which  the  cells  taper  to  each  end,  and  overlap 
each  other  ; the  term  parenchyma  being  restricted  to  that  form  of  the 
tissue,  in  which  the  cells  have  truncated  extremities. 

PROSOPA'LGIA  (TTpoo-coTTov,  the  face,  akyos,  pain).  Pain  of  the 
face  ; face-ague  ; neuralgia,  or  tic  douloureux  of  the  face. 

PROSOP-ECTA'SI  A {irpoawnov,  the  face,  EKTacris,  enlargement). 
Face-enlargement ; general  swelling  of  the  face  from  osseous  tumor  aris- 
ing from  various  disease;  a special  case  of /iyperosfosfs.  See  Makrosomia. 

PRO'STATE  (TTpoo-Tarnv,  one  who  stands  before).  Prostata.  A 
“ gland”  (so  called),  situated  before  the  vesicula;  seminales,  and  sur- 
rounding the  commencement  of  the  urethra  in  the  male.  It  is 
essentially  a muscular  body. 

1.  Prostatie  urethra.  The  most  dilated  part  of  the  urethra,  a little 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  situated  in  the  prostate  gland. 

2.  Prostate  concretions.  Calculi  of  the  prostate  gland,  proved,  by  Dr. 
Wollaston,  to  be  phosphate  of  lime,  not  distinctly  stratified,  and  tinged 
by  the  secretion  of  the  prostate  gland. 

3.  Prostatic  enlargement.  Hypertrophy  of  the  prostatie  “ gland,” 
producing  displacement  of  the  urethra  and  difficult  micturition. 

4.  Prostatitis.  Inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland,  occurring  in  the 
course  of  gonorrhoea,  and  from  various  other  causes. 

5.  Prostato-rrJicea  (piw,  to  flow).  A discharge  of  clear,  glairy  mucus 
from  the  prostate,  owing  to  irritation  of  that  organ. 

PRO'STHESIS  (orpoa-flEcris,  a putting  to,  application).  1.  Hippo- 
crates uses  this  term  for  the  administration  of  food  or  nourishment. 
2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  surgical  process  of  adding  some  arti- 
ficial part  to  the  human  body,  and  is,  in  this  sense,  opposed  to  apheeresis 
or  the  taking  away  of  a part. 

PROSTRA'TION  (prosiratio,  an  overthrowing).  Another  name 
for  collapse,  or  shock  to  the  nervous  system.  See  Collapse. 

PROTA'NDRY  and  PROTO'GYNY.  Two  tei-ms  applied  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  reproductive  organs  in  hermaphrodite  plants,  the 
former  denoting  the  development  of  the  stamens  before  the  pistils, 
the  latter  the  development  of  the  pistil  before  the  stamens.  The  phe- 
nomena of  Protandry  and  Protogyny  are  comprised  under  the  term 
Heteracmy. 

PRO'TEIN  {ir  pun  tv  (11,  to  hold  the  first  place).  A name  given  by 
Mulder  to  a proximate  compound  of  carbon,  o.xygen,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen,  very  ne.arly  identical  with  albumen  or  white  of  egg.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  occupying  the^rs<  or  most  important  place  in 
relation  to  the  albuminous  principles.  It  is  synonymous  with  the 
protoplasm  of  Huxley,  the  bioplasm  of  Beale,  and  is  considered  to  be 
the  “ physical  basis  ” of  life. 

PROTEINA'CEOUS  PRINCIPLES.  “ Proieids."  A term  ap- 
plied to  albuminous  alimentary  principles,  from  their  analogy  in  com- 
position to  protein.  Their  composition  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
constituents  of  the  blood,  and  hence  they  may  be  called  the  “flesh- 
and-blood-making  principles,”  or  tissue-formers.  To  this  class  belong 
the  gluten  of  flour;  the  albumen  of  white  of  egg  and  of  blood-serum  ; 
the  syntonin,  or  principal  constituent  of  muscle  ; and  casein,  the  chief 
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constituent  of  cheese ; while  gal.ttin  and  chomlrui  may  be  considered 
ns  outlying  members  of  the  same  group.  See  Gelatigenous  Princi- 
ples. 

PRO'THESIS  ("TTpodto-ij,  a placing  before).  The  application  of  an 
artificial  apparatus,  as  of  a mask,  to  the  face,  in  order  to  conceal  any 
destruction  or  mutilation  of  the  features. 

PRO'TIDE.  One  of  the  products  yielded  by  boiling  protein  with 
potash.  The  other  products  are  erythroprotide  and  leucin. 

PROTI'STA  (-n-pcoTioTTOs,  the  very  first).  A term  suggested  by 
Haeckel  to  designate  those  questionable  forms  of  life  which  cannot  be 
( conclusively  referred  to  the  animal  or  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
j PROTO-  (TTpiro?,  tlie  first).  This  prefi.v  denotes  the  knvest  degree 
in  which  one  body  unites  with  another,  as  pro^o.xide.  Per  denotes  the 
highest  degree,  as  per-oxide. 

PRO'TOBLAST  {TrpwTos,  the  first,  pXaa-Tuvio,  to  germinate). 
The  name  given  by  Schuppel  to  a peculiar  granular  mass,  occurring  in 
the  interior  of  blood-vessels,  and  constituting  the  first  visible  rudiment 
of  tubercle.  He  considers  it  to  be  a mass  of  protoplasm. 

PROTO-COMPOUND.  A binary  compound  of  single  equivalents 
of  salt-radical  and  basyl,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  protochloride  of  tin,  &c. 

PROTO-ORGANISMS  (ttpcuto?,  first).  A general  tenn  compre- 
hending vibrios,  bacteria,  &c.,  which  exhibit  they?rs<  or  earliest  state 
of  organization,  and  which,  it  is  said,  may  arise  and  be  developed  in 
albuminoid  substances  protected  from  air. 

PROTOPE'PSIA  (VpdiTor,  first,  Tritf/it,  digestion).  Primary 
digestion,  including  tho  processes  of  chymification  in  the  stomach, 
chylification  in  the  small  intestines,  and  defa;cation  by  the^large  intes- 
tine. See  Deuteropepsia. 

PRO'TOPHYTES  (trpioToi,  fii'st,  (purov,  a plant).  The  lowest 
order  of  plants,  mostly  unicellular  ; plant-infusoria  or  animalcules,  in- 
cluding the  diatoms,  desmidians,  &c.  See  Cryptogamia. 

PROTOPLA'SJIA  (TrptuTor,  first,  Tr\d<r/na,  anything  formed  or 
moulded).  A term  applied  by  Mohl  to  the  mucilaginous  granular  con- 
tents of  the  vegetable  cell,  which  he  supposes  to  be  especially  concerned 
in  the  elaboration  of  new  cells.  The  tenn  protoplasm  is  now 
employed  as  synonymous  with  “ germinal  matteiy’  primitive  or- 
ganic matter,  cell-substanee  or  primitive  slime,  and  considered  to  be 
the  “ physical  basis”  of  life.  See  Bioplastn. 

PROTOPLAST  (TTptoTos,  first,  irkdcra-w,  to  form).  An  organized 
individual,  ctipable  (either  singly  or  as  one  of  a pair)  of  propagating 
individuals;  itself  having  been  propagated  by  no  such  previous  indi- 
vidual or  pair.  Hence — 

1.  A species  is  a class  of  individuals,  each  of  which  is  hypothetically 
0 considered  to  be  the  descendant  of  the  same  protoplast,  or  of  the  same 

[pair  of  protoplasts. 

2.  A variety  is  a class  of  individuals,  each  belonging  to  the  same 
species,  but  each  differing  from  other  individuals  of  the  species  in  the 
points  wherein  they  agree  amongst  one  another. 

5 3.  A race  is  a class  of  individuals,  concerning  which  there  are  doubts 

I as  to  whether  they  constitute  a scpai-ate  species,  or  a variety  of  a re- 
cognized one. — Latham. 

PROTO-SALT.  A salt  containing  a metallic  protoxide.  Proto- 
sulphate is  a compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a protoxide. 
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PROTO'XIDE.  A term  applied  to  the  first  eombination  of  an  | 

element  with  oxygen.  When  more  than  one  equivalent  of  the  element  , 

is  combined  with  oxygen,  the  combination  is  termed  suboxide.  , 

PROTRA'CTOll  (protrahere,  to  draw  forward).  An  instrument  , 
for  drawing  e.xtraneous  bodies  out  of  a wound. 

PROTU'BERANCE  (pro,  before,  hd>er,  a swelling).  An  eminence  p 
or  projecting  part;  thus,  the  pons  Varolii  is  called  the  annular  protu-  . 
herance ; the  cornua  Ammonis  are  termed  by  Chaussier  protuberances  J 
ci/lindrdides,  &c.  ; 

PRO'XIM ATE  CAUSE  (proMbnws,  nearest).  A term  often  used  i 

to  denote  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  diseased  effects — the  nearest  [ 

cause.  i; 

PROXIMATE  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS.  The  separation  of  an  \ 
organic  mixture  into  its  immediate  components. 

PRO'XIMATE  PRINCIPLES.  A term  applied  to  those  com- 
pounds which  arc  supposed  to  stand,  in  order  of  simplicity,  nearest  to  . 
tlie  “ elements.”  The  elements  are  the  ! 

PRU'NA  {pruna,  a live  coal).  A term  applied  by  Avicenna  to  a | 

carbuncle  surmounted  by  a black  eschar.  The  term  has  been  supposed  i 

to  be  derived  from  prumim,  a plum,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  | 
this  fruit  in  a ripe  state.  Sec  Terniinthus. 

PRURI'GO  (prurire,  to  itch).  Pruriginous  rash;  a chronic  affec-  i 
tion  of  the  skin,  characterized  by  a thickened  and  discoloured  state  of  | 
that  membrane,  attended  by  excessive  pruritus,  or  itching,  and  generally  I 
an  eruption  of  papulae.  The  varieties  are — I 

1.  Prurigo  mit is.  Mild  prurigo,  in  which  the  affection  of  the  skin  I 

is  less  severe  than  in  the  following  varieties.  | 

2.  Prurigo  formicans.  Formicating  pArigo,  in  which  the  skin  feels  3 

as  if  stung  by  ants  or  pierced  with  hot  needles.  | 

3.  Pnirigo  senilis.  Prurigo  of  aged  persons,  resembling  the  former  I 

variety,  but  more  obstinate.  | 

4.  Prurigo  podicis  ; scroti ; pudendalis.  Local  varieties  of  prurigo,  i 
sufficiently'indicated  by  their  respective  names. 

PRURITUS  (prurire,  to  iten).  A painful  sensation  of  itching, 
occasioned  by  morbid  change  or  simple  augmentation  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  skin.  The  term  differs  from  prurigo,  as  it  merely  denotes 
itching,  while  the  latter  is  applied  to  the  cutaneous  disease  attended  with 
itching;  in  other  words,  joranV/o  signifies  a morbid  condition  of  the 
skin  evidenced  by  pruritus. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE.  A beautiful  pigment,  being  a ferro-cyanate  of 
the  peroxide  of  iron.  See  Ferro-cyanic  Acid. 

PRU'SSIAS.  A prussiate  ; a name  now  exploded,  e.xcept  in  com- 
merce, in  which  it  denotes  a cyanide  : what  is  termed  the  yelloic  prus- 
siate of  potash,  is  a fen-o-cyanide  of  potassium  ; the  red  prussiate  of 
potash  is  the  ferrid-cyanide  of  potassium. 

PRUSSIC  ACID.’  Zootic  acid.  A designation  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
from  its  being  an  ingredient  in  Prussian  blue. 

PRU'SSINE.  Prussic  gas.  The  cyanogen  of  Gay  Lussac.  See 
Cyanogen.  j 

PSALLOPDES.  See  Coipus  psalloides.  [On  the  etymology  and 
me.aning  of  this  word,  Dr.  Mayne,  after  observing  that  there  is  no  such  , 
word  as  \j/aW6s.  a stringed  instrument,  says— ” Instead,  howc^e^, 
appears  josa/onto  (Castell us),  the  analogue  of  xJ/aXottSis,  for  x//a\ibo- 
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ttoh  (Goitous),  signifying — arched  like  a vault,  and  .applied  to  a /lard 
body  home  or  raised  on  three  arches  forming  the  roof  of  the  third  or 
middle  ventricle  of  the  brain.  Tt  thus  ought,  strictly,  to  be  Psalidoides, 
being  derived  from  d/a\i9,  tSos,  an  arched  work,  and  tldov,  resem- 
bltince;  and  it  means — like  or  resembling  an  .arched  work,  arch,  or 
v.ault.  The  Corpus  psaloides,  therefore  (adopting  the  contracted  form 
of  this  word),  cannot  be  a synonym  of  Lyra,  which  is  the  correct  name 
for  the  appearance  of  cords  or  lines,  on  the  under  surface,  posteriorly, 
of  the  Fornix,  but  is  another  term  for  the  Fornix  itself,  viz.,  the  arch- 
like or  arched  hody.”] 

PSALTE'RIUM  (xj/uXTi'iptov,  a stringed  instrument).  Lyra.  A 
part  of  the  br.ain,  consisting  of  lines  impressed  upon  the  under  surface  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  hody  of  the  forni.v. 

PSAMMO'MA  (v/r«V(U09,  sand).  A tumor  consisting  of  globular 
c.alcareous  concretions  surrounded  by  fibrous  tissue. 

PSELLI'SMUS  to  stammer).  Misenunciation  ; inaccu- 

rate articulation  ; a genus  of  the  Dyscinesice  of  Cullen,  comprising  the 
following  species  : — 

J.  Fsellismus  balbidietis.  Lisping;  faulty  multiplication  of  labials. 

2.  Fsellismus  emolliens.  Faulty  substitution  of  soft  for  harsher  letters. 

3.  Fsellismus  lullans.  Lullaby-speech ; mispronunciation  of  thcletter/. 

4.  Fsellismus  ringens.  Rotacismus  ; mispronunciation  of  the  letter  r. 

.5.  Fsellismus lagostomatum.  Mispronunciation  occasioned  by  hare-lip. 

C.  Fsellismus  ueheilos.  Mispronunciation  arising  from  defect  of  lip. 

7.  Fsellismus  hccsitans.  Hesitation  in  speech. 

8.  I’sellismus  metallicus.  The  stammering  which  sometimes  attends 
tremor  mercurialis. 

PSEUDO- (k//£u5i;9,  false).  A prcfi.v  denoting  .<7>!tn’oKS«ess;  thus, 
/ sc«;fo-membrane  signifies  false  membrane. 

1.  Pseudo-acetic  acid.  A n.aino  given  to  a peculiar  acid,  strongly 
resembling  acetic  acid,  said  to  be  occ.asionally  formed  during  the  manu- 
} facture  of  tartaric  .acid. 

i 2.  Pseud-aconitine.  An  active  crystallizable  .alkaloid,  said  to  be 
t found  in  the  root  of  Aeonitum  naj>ellus.  See  Aconilia. 

( 3.  Fseudo-alkatmvi.  The  name  given  by  some  chemists  to  the 

t co'onring  matter  of  alkanet. 

4.  I^seudo-hlepsis  {p\tTTu),  to  sec).  False  or  depraved  sight ; a genus 
of  the  Dyscesthesice  of  Cullen,  comprising  the  species  imaginaria,  in 
which  objects  arc  supposed  to  appear,  which  have  no  real  e.Yistence ; 
and  the  species  mutans,  in  which  objects  arc  really  present,  but  appear 
somewh.at  changed. 

5.  Pseudo  btdb.  A term  applied  to  the  enkarged  aerial  stem  of 
I Orchidaceous  plants.  It  resembles  a tuber  or  a corm. 

6.  Pseudo-epithelium.  A term  applied  to  the  layer  which  lines  the 
; viiseular,  lymphatic,  and  serous  c.avities  of  the  body,  as  distinguished 
: from  the  real  epithelium  of  mucous  membranes. 

7.  Fseudo-erythrin.  A substance  similar  to  erythrin,  occasion.allv 
obtained,  and  occasion.ally  altogether  wanting,  in  the  alcoholic  solution’s 
of  the  lichens. 

! 8.  Pseudo-gall.  A term  applied  to  certain  anomalous  e.vcrescences 

• upon  trees  and  other  phants,  which,  though  they  much  resemble  galls, 

Iare  not  so  distinctly  traceable  to  the  operations  of  any  insect.  One  of 
these  occurs  on  the  common  bramble,  and  bears  some  resembl.ance  to 
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the  bcdec;uai’  of  the  rose.  They  appear  to  be  simply  hypertrophic 
diseases,  like  wens  in  animals. 

9.  Pseudo -helminths  {'iXfuvs,  a worm).  Certain  worms  which  arc 
not  human  parasites,  but  which  have  probably  been  introduced  into  the 
excrements  or  into  the  viscera  of  the  human  subject  for  the  puipose  of 
deception.  They  are  Dactylius  aculeatus,  Spiroptera  hominis,  Diplosoma 
crenatum,  and  Gordius  aquaticus,  or  common  hair-worm  of  ditches, 
about  a foot  long,  extremely  slender,  and  which  coils  itself  into  knots. 
—Cobbold. 

10.  Pseudo-jaundice.  A synonym  for  the  “choloid”  jaundice  of 
Dr.  Macleod.  See  Icterus  choloides. 

11.  Pseudo-mania.  A state  of  mind  in  which  a person  accuses  him- 
self of  crimes  of  which  he  is  innocent.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with 
inordinate  vanity  and  habitual  untruthfulness. 

12.  Pseudo-membrane.  A false  membrane,  resulting  from  inflamma- 
tion, as  that  formed  in  pleurisy,  in  peritonitis,  in  croup,  &c. 

13.  Pseudo-morphia.  A base  discovered  in  certain  species  of  opium. 
Pelletier  thinks  it  is  some  combination  of  morphia,  in  which  this  sub- 
stance has  lost  its  poisonous  properties. 

14.  Pseudo-morphism.  A term  proposed  as  a substitute  for  the 
term  Mimicry  in  plants.  What  have  been  hitherto  spoken  of  as 
mimetic  plants  arc  simply  cases  of  plants  belonging  to  one  family 
putting  on  the  habit  characteristic  of  another. 

15.  Pscudo-moi'phous  crystal  {fxoptpn,  form).  A crystal  which 
occasionally  assumes  crysta'lline  forms  belonging  to  other  minerals. 
Thus,  quartz  may  assume  the  form  of  the  cube  of  fluor-spar,  of  the 
lenticular  crystal  of  gypsum,  and  of  the  dodecahedron  of  calc-spar. 

16.  Pseudo-pai'apleyia.  Under  the  term  “Tetanoid  Pseudo-para- 
plegia,” Dr.  Seguin,  of  New  York,  describes  a peculiar  paraplegiform 
affection  characterized  by  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  lower 
extremities,  when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  posture,  without  any  loss 
of  power  in  these  parts.  It  depends  upon  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  limbs. 

17.  Pseudo-phytes  a plant).  A term  given  by  Muller  to 

certain  pathological  cellular  forms  found  in  the  interior  of  vegetable  or 
animal  cells,  resembling  corpuscles  of  pus  and  ferments. 

18.  Pseudo-plasma  {TrXdcrp.a,  anything  moulded  or  formed,  espe- 
cially ef  clay  or  wax).  A false  formation ; a faulty  structure.  The 
term  pseudo  plasmata  constitutes  Hebia’s  ninth  class  of  cutaneous 
diseases,  comprising  cancer  and  tubercle. 

19.  Pseudo-quma.  A species  of  Strychnos,  the  bark  of  which,  called 
quina  do  campo,  is  employed  in  the  Brazils  as  a substitute  for  cinchona- 

20.  Pseudo-scope  (^aKotriw,  to  see).  An  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  Wheatstone  for  producing  the  “ conversion  of  the  relief”  of  any 
solid  object  to  which  it  is  directed,  thus  conveying  to  the  mind  a.  false 
perception  of  all  external  objects,  by  transposition  of  the  distances  ol 
the  points  which  compose  them.  It  produces  the  reverse  of  the  stereo- 
scope. The  inside  of  a tea-cup  appears  a solid  convex  body;  and  a 
small  terrestrial  globe  appears  a concave  hemisphere. 

21.  Pseudo-syphilis.  A disease  resembling  syphilis,  but  not  ot  tiic 
same  nature.  By  some  writers  it  is  supposed  to  be  syphilis,  moie  oi 
less  modified  by  the  mercuiial  disease. 
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22.  Pseudo-toxin.  A brownish-yellow  substance,  obtained  from  the 
watery  extract  of  belladonna. 

23.  Pseud-ova.  Bodies  intermediate  between  buds  and  ova;  a tenn 
sometimes  applied  to  the  bodies  from  which  the  young  of  the  viviparous 
Aphides  are  produced. 

PSO'AS  (v//dai,  the  loins).  The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the  loins, 
anciently  called  dXd>Tr£KE9,  the  foxes.  They  are  : — 

1.  Psoas  magnus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  last  dorsal  and  the 
four  superior  lumbar  vertebra;,  and  inserted  into  the  lesser  trochanter 
of  the  os  femoris.  It  moves  the  thigh  forwards. 

2.  Psoas  parvus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  last  dorsal  vertebra, 
and  inserted  into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis;  it  is  very  often  wanting.  It 
bends  the  spine  upon  the  pelvis. 

PSOAS-ABSCESS.  A chronic  collection  of  pus  in  the  groin,  below 
Poupart’s  ligament,  in  the  course  of  one  or  both  of  the  psoas  muscles. 
When  it  occurs  above  Poupart’s  ligament,  it  is  termed  iliac  abscess. 

PSOPIIO'METER  (x|eo'(/)oj,  a sound,  pirpov,  a measure).  A 
measurer  of  any  articulate  sound,  as  that  of  the  compressed  air  against 
the  membrana  tympani  ; an  instrument  employed  in  aural  ausculta- 
tion. 

PSO'R  A (\j/u)pn,  the  itch,  from  il/dw  or  \}/ww,  to  rub).  A synonym 
of  elizema  among  the  Greeks,  now  restricted  to  scabies.  Mason  Good 
derives  the  term  from  the  Hebrew  word  tsora,  to  smite  malignantly  or 
with  a disease.  The  name  has  been  applied  to  the  lichen  of  certain 
trees.  Sec  Scabies. 

PSORIA'SIS  (\j/(optna-is,  a being  itchy  or  mangy).  Psora  leprosa ; 
lepra  diffusa.  Diy  scall,  or  scaly  tetter;  the  squamous  form  or  stage  of 
psora,  of  which  it  is  an  obvious  derivative.  The  eruption  is  diffused  over 
the  whole  body.  Psoriasis  vulgaris  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  Lepra  vulgaris ; sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  scaly  stage  of 
chronic  ekzema. 

1.  Psoriasis  guilaia.  Small  red  patches,  covered  with  very  fine  white 
scales. 

2.  Psoriasis  diffusa.  Spots  large  .and  irregular,  often  confluent,  and 
covered  with  thick  scaly  incrustations. 

3.  Psoriasis  inveterata.  The  whole  texture  of  the  skin  thickened 
and  hard,  the  surface  covered  with  a furfuraccous  deposit. 

4.  Psoriasis  ggraia.  Patches  occurring  in  stripes  of  a tortuous  or 
serpentine  form. 

5.  Psoriasis  rupioides.  A name  given  to  lepra  alphoidcs  when  the 
sc.ales  fonn  crusts  resembling  those  of  rupia  (rhypia). 

6.  Local  varieties  occur  on  the  palms  of  the"  hands  from  contact  of 
irritating  substances,  and  are  commonly  termed  bakers',  bricklayers', 
and  ivasIiertvome7i's  itch. 

PSORIC  HYPOTHESIS.  A celebrated  hypothesis  by  which 
Hahnemann  referred  all  chronic  diseases  indiscriminately,  with  the 
exception  of  those  due  to  syphilis  and  sycosis,  and  a few  others,  to  a 

speaal  chronic  iniasni,  on  which  he  conferred  the  ancient  name/isora 

a term  having  no  real  relation  to  the  modem  “scabies."  The  07z<i)>sor7c 
remedy  was  sulphur. 

PSOROPHTHA'LIMI  A (^yf/wpa,  the  itch,  6(f)6a\pia,  inflammation 
of  the  eye).  Inflammation  of  the  eye-lids,  frequently  attended  with 
pruritus,  suggesting  a psoric  origin. 
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PSYCHIATRE'IA  the  soul,  the  mental  powers, 

medical  treatment).  The  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 

PSY'CHIC  FORCE  belonging  to  the  psyche,  or 

soul).  A supposed  “force”  to  which  the  phenomena  of  “spiritual- 
ism” were  assigned  by  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  in  1871. 

P.SY'CHICAL  REMEDIES  {xj/vxtKo^,  belonging  to  the  xj/vx^t, 
psyche,  or  soul).  These  consist  in  the  employment  of  the  mental 
affections,  to  promote  the  healthy  functions  of  the  body,  or  to  modify 
the  progress  of  disease. 

PSYCHODO'METER  (J/vx^,  psyche,  666^,  a way,  tiirpov,  a 
measure).  _ An  instrument  for  measuring  the  rapidity  of  psycliic  events. 
See  Reaction-time. 

PSYCHO'LOGY  (i//oX’h  ^he  soul,  Xo-yos,  a description).  A de- 
scription of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  ; “ the  science  conver- 
sant about  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  or  conscious  subject,  or  self,  or 
eyo.”  The  science  of  mental  facts. 

PSY'CHONEURO'SIS,  VASO-MOTOR  {x}/uxv,  the  soul,  and 
neurosis).  A special  form  of  insanity  described  by  Reich  as  occurring 
in  a child  whose  mother  had  been  frightened  during  her  pregnancy. 

PSYCHO'SIS  (xj/vxuxris,  from  xj/uxii,  the  soul,  lifey  Literally, 
the  giving  life  or  soul  to,  animating,  quickening.  The  producing  of 
excitation  in  some  forms  of  insanity,  as  by  clectrotheiapeia. 

PSYCHRO'METER  (\j/vxp6s,  cold,  pt-rpov,  a measure).  A par- 
ticular kind  of  hygrometer,  for  measuring  the  tension  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  contained  in  the  atmosphere. 

PSYDRA'KIUM  (\f/vSphKtov,  dim.  of  xf/uSpa^,  a white  blister  on 
the  tip  of  the  tongue).  A blister  ; an  inflammatory  pustule  less  deep 
and  red  than  the  phlyzacious  pustule.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  con- 
nected the  term  with  the  lie-blister,  \l.'ivpa  or  xptvcrpa  being  a lie.  We 
find  xpvxpa  vSpaKia,  cold  blisters,  as  distinguished,  perhaps,  from 
(jAxiT^aKia,  or  hot  blisters.  See  Rhlyzakium. 

PTA'RMICS  {nrTaipus,  to  sneeze).  Sternutatories.  Medicines 
which  c.xcite  sneezing.  See  Errhines. 

PTERY^'GIUM  \rrTipiyiov,  dim.  of  Tntpv^,  a wing).  A 
thickened  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  probably  so  called  from  its  triangular 
shape. 

PTERY'GIUM  U'NGUIS  [irTipvywv,  a little  wing,  dim.  of 
•n-TtpuJ,  a wing ; unguis,  a nail).  A disease  in  which  the  epidermis  of 
the  margin  of  the  nail-follicle  remains  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  nail, 
.and  advances  with  its  growth,  until  the  nail  is  more  or  less  completely 
covered,  as  by  a xoing. 

PTERYGOI'DEUS  (irxt'pu^,  irTtpoyos,  a wing,  ilSos,  likeness). 
Resembling  a wing  ; the  name  of  a process  of  the  sphenoid  boue. 

1.  rterygo'ideus  mternus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  inner  plate  of 
the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  inserted  into  the  inside 
of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

2.  Rterygo'ideus  exteimis.  A muscle  arising  from  the  outer  plate  of 
the  pterygoid  process, &c.,  and  inserted  into  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw',  &c.  This,  .and  the  preceding  muscle,  move  the  jaw  from  side  to 
side,  and  perform  the  action  of  grinding  with  the  teeth. 

3.  Nervus  pterygo'ideus.  The  pterygoid  or  Vidian  nerve,  which 
passes  backwards  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  through  the  ptery- 
goid canal,  and  is  divided  into  the  carotid  and  petrosal  branches. 
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4.  Pterygo-pharyngeus.  A synonym  of  tlie  constnctor  supenor 
muscle,  from  its  arising  from  the  pteiygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

5.  Pterygo-staphylimis  (trTaf/)o\»i,  a bunch  of  grapes).  The  name  of 
a muscle  arising  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and 
inserted  into  the  velum  palati. 

PTILO'SIS  (TrTt\o)cns,  the  moulting  of  birds).  Madarosis  ; Alo- 
pekia.  Loss  of  the  eye-lashes,  occasioned  by  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  eye-lids. 

PTISAN  (TiTto-ai/i;,  from  TrTto-cru),  to  pound  or  peel).  Barley- 
broth  ; a term  applied  to  decoctions  pearl-barley.  Horace  spe.aks  of 
the  “ ptisanarium  oryzai,”  or  ptisan-drink  of  rice  ; and  Celsus  has  cre- 
mor  ptisaiKB,  or  the  thick  juice  of  barley. 

PTO'SIS  (irTtotris,  prolapsus,  from  iritrTui,  to  fall).  A falling  of 
the  upper  eye-lid,  with  a pjirtial  or  complete  want  of  power  to  elevate 
it,  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  It  is  also  called  hlepliaro- 
ptosis,  lapsus  palpchrm  super ioris,  &c.  It  appears  to  be  the  same 
affection  as  Beer  terms  atoniapa/pebraruni,  or  relaxation  of  the  eye-lids. 

PTY'ALIN  (■n-TiiaXoi',  saliva).  The  active  principle  of  saliva,  a 
nitrogenous  substance,  possessing  the  property,  like  diastase  in  plants, 
of  changing  the  starch  of  the  food  into  sugar. 

PTY'ALISM  {tttvw,  to  spit).  Saliva  fremiens.  Salivation  ; an 
involuntary  flow  of  saliva ; a genus  of  the  Apocemses,  or  iucrcascd 
secretions,  of  Cullen's  nosology. 

PTY^ALOGOGUES  (irToaXoi/,  saliva,  ayto,  to  induce).  iNIedi- 
cincs  which  cause  salivation,  or  a flow  of  saliva. 

PU'BEllT  Y (pubes,  the  hair  which  appears  on  the  body  at  the  age 
of  puberty).  Literally,  the  appearance  of  the  first  downy  hair  on  young 
people  ; the  hair  itself ; the  vigour  of  youth,  usually  at  the  fourteenth 
year  for  the  m.ale,  and  the  twelfth  for  the  female.  It  varies,  however, 
in  different  climates. 

PUBES  and  PUBER.  These  terms  are  adjectives,  denoting  that 
which  is  adult  or  of  ripe  .age.  Pul>es  is  also  a substantive,  denoting  tlic 
hair  which  .appeal's  on  the  body  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

PUBE'SCENCE  (pubes,  the  hair  of  puberty),  ^he  down  of  plants, 
consisting  of  soft,  short  hairs,  which  p.artly  cover  the  cuticle,  and  is 
variously  described  as  villous,  pilose,  hirsute,  tomentose,  silky,  velvetv, 
&c. 

PUBIO-SUBUMBILICA'LIS.  A designation  of  the  pyramidalis 
muscle,  indicative  of  its  origin  and  insertion. 

PUBIS  OS.  The  pubic,  or  share-bone ; a part  of  the  os  innomi- 
natum,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

PUCCINIA  FAVl.  A parasitic  fungus  occurring  in  Tinea  favosa. 

PUDE'NDUM  (pudor,  shame).  Vulva.  A term  applied  to  the 
external  parts  of  generation  in  the  female.  Pudendal  hcematocele, 
labial  thrombus,  or  sanguineous  tumor  of  the  vulva,  denotes  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  labia  majora,  nymphie,  or 
vaginal  w.alls. 

PUDIC  (pudere,  to  bo  ashamed).  Nervtts  pudendalis  superior. 
The  name  of  a branch  of  the  sciatic  plexus. 

PUDROLITHE.  The  name  of  the  last  new  “ safety  blasting  pow- 
der,” composed  of  spent  tan  and  wood  saw-dust,  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  bai'j'ta.  These  substances  are  then  ground 
together  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre. 
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PUE'RPERAL  FEVER  ( pMOTJcra,  a woman  recently  delivered). 
Fehris  pnerperai-um.  “ A continued  fever,  communicable  by  contagion 
occurring  in  connexion  with  child-birth,  and  often  associated  with  ex- 
tensive local  lesions,  especially  of  the  uterine  system.” — Nom.  of  Dis.  , 

Under  this  term  are  included  acute  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  adynamic  '■ 
or  malignant  puerperal  fever ; two  forms  of  child-bed  fever,  arising  from 
uterine  phlebitis.  See  Ephemera,  Puerperarum. 

Puerperal  mania.  Mania  puerperarum.  Mania  consequent  on  ’ 
parturition,  connected  with  parturition  or  with  lactation.  See  the  last  J 
))aragraph  on  page  322.  1 

PUFF-BALL.  The  Lycoperdon  giganteum  ; a fungaceous  plant,  i 
used  for  staunching  blood,  and  for  making  tinder.  j 

PUGI'LLUS  (dim.  oipicgmis,  a fist).  A little  handful;  the  eighth 
part  of  a handful ; a gripe  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  , 

PULEX  IRRI'TANS.  The  common  flea;  one  of  the  epizoa  or 
animal  parasites  which  live  upon  the  skin. 

PULMO  (PULMO'NIS).  The  lungs  ; the  organs  which  occupy 
the  sides  of  the  chest,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  heart  and  the 
mediastinum. 

1.  Pulmonic  circidation.  The  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  through  the  pulmonary  arteries  to  the  lungs,  and  back 
to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  through  the  pulmonary  veins.  This  is  also 
called  the  lesser  circidation,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  greater 
circidation,  or  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
through  the  arteries  of  the  body,  and  back  again  through  the  veins  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart.  See  Portal  Circulation. 

2.  Pulmonary  apoplexy.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  and  its  coagulation  there.  It  may  be  circumscribed,  the  effusion 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a pea  to  that  of  an  orange  ; or  it  may  be 
diJCused  through  the  broken-down  pulmonary  tissue. — Tanner. 

3.  Pidmonary  cancer.  A disease  most  commonly  of  encephaloid 
character,  occurring  as  a primary  or  secondary  infiltration,  or  as  a 
primary  or  secondary  nodular  deposit ; generally  associated  with  medias- 
tinal cancer. — Tanner. 

4.  Pulmonitis.  A barbarous  term  for  pneumonia,  or  inflammation 
of  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

PULP  OF  TOOTH.  A term  applied  to  the  nucleated  cells  of  the  J 
primary  basis  of  the  tooth.  It  is  contained  in  the  hollow  of  the  tooth, 

OT  pulp-cavity. 

PULS  (PULTIS).  A thick  porridge  used  by  the  Ancients ; also 
water-gi'uel,  panada,  &c.  From  this  term  are  derived  pulmentum  and 
pulmentarium,  words  of  similar  meaning  denotinga  condiment  or  relish  ; 
pultarius,  a pipkin,  and  pulticula,  gruel,  or  panada,  used  by  Celsus. 

PULSE,  VOLUME  OF.  The  volume  of  the  pulse  is  said  to  heftdl, 
when  greater  than  usual,  as  in  general  plethora  and  the  early  stages  of 
acute  diseases;  small  or  contracted,  when  less  than  usual,  being  some- 
times so  small  as  to  be  called  thread-like,  as  in  ana;mia,  after  severe 
haimorrhage,  and  in  all  cases  of  great  prostration  ; hard,  firm,  or  resistent, 
when  it  resists  compression ; wiry,  when  very  hard  and  at  the  pme 
time  small ; and  soft,  when  it  is  almost  synonymous  with  compressibility, 
and  generally  indicates  defective  tone  and  loss  of  vital  power. 

PULSELESSNESS.  The  Entasia  acrotismus  of  Dr.  Good. 
Failure  or  cessation  of  the  pulse,  often  accompanied  with  pain  in  the 
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epigastrium ; the  perception  and  the  voluntary  muscles  remaining 
undisturbed. 

PULSUS  (pulsus,  a stroke).  A beating  or  striking ; and,  hence,  the 
stroke  or  heat  of  an  artery  ; the  pulse. 

].  Pulsus  cordis.  The  impulse  of  the  heart,  or  the  shock  com- 
municated by  the  apex  of  the  heart  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs.  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  arterial  pulse. 

2.  Pulsus  dicroticus,  hisferiens,  bisediens.  Redoubled  pulse ; when 
two  strokes  follow  each  other  rapidly,  and  are  separated  from  the  two 
succeeding  strokes  by  a pause. 

3.  Pulsus  incidens,  inciduus.  Incident  pulse ; when  the  second 
pulsation  is  weaker  than  the  first,  the  third  than  the  fourth,  the  fifth 
resuming  the  strength  of  the  first  — the  “ criticjil  pulse  ” of  old 
writers. 

4.  Pulsus  caprizans.  A small  pulse,  soon  succeeded  by  a large  one, 
conveying  the  impression  of  an  unsuccessful  effort,  followed  by  the 
overcoming  of  an  obstacle.  The  term  is  used  by  Terence  for  an  uneven 
beating  of  the  pulse. 

5.  Pulsus  paradoxtis  (-rrapado^os,  contrary  to  opinion,  strange). 
P.aradoxical  pulse  ; complete  or  partial  failure  of  the  pulse  during 
nspiration. 

6‘.  Puls2ts  pulmonims.  A term  .applied  by  Dr.  Mollison  to  a pheno- 
menon which  occurs  in  operations  of  the  chest,  .and  consists  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a certain  quantity  of  the  air  in  the  chest,  synchronously  with 
each  contraclion  of  the  hewt,  and  beat  of  the  pulse. 

7.  Pulsus  venosus.  The  regurgitation,  or  rather  periodic  arrest  of 
the  blood  in  the  great  venous  trunks.  The  term  is  more  correctly 
applied  to  the  visible  pulsation  communicated  to  the  veins  by  the  trans- 
mission of  the  heart’s  impulse  through  the  capillary  vessels. 

PULU.  A substance  consisting  of  the  silky  hair  found  clothing  the 
rhizome  and  lower  portion  of  the  stipes  of  some  species  of  the  fern 
Cibolium,  and  recommended  as  a styptic. 

PULVERIZA'TION  powder).  The  process  of  reducing  a 

substance  to  powder  by  contusion,  trituration,  grinding,  friction,  por- 
phyrization,  &c.  When  substances  are  added  to  assist  the  process,  and 
are  afterwards  washed  out,  the  operation  is  termed  mediate  pulveriza- 
tion. 

PULVI'NAR.  A pillow,  or  cushion.  Hence  pulvinar  seu  cervicale 
lupuli  denotes  a pillow  of  hops,  employed  for  producing  sleep.  Dr. 
Willis  brought  it  into  vogue,  by  prescribing  it  for  George  111. 

PULVIS  FU'LMINANS.  A mixture  of  3 parts  of  saltpetre,  1 part 
of  sulphur,  and  2 of  carbonate  of  potash,  all  carefully  dried.  Heated 
on  .an  iron  plate,  it  melts  and  then  explodes  violently. 

PU'MICE.  A light,  spongy,  vitreous  stone,  usually  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  1 1 appears  to  be  the  scum  or  froth  of  lava, 
suddenly  cooled  by  ejection.  The  Island  of  Lipari  is  chief!)'  formed  of 
this  substance. 

PU'NCTIO;  PUNCTUiNI  (pungcre,  to  prick).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  pricking,  or  making  a small  hole,  as  with  a needle  ; 
also,  a point  or  small  spot.  The  latter  term  denotes  the  small  hole  or 
spot  so  made.  The  following  puncta  are  operations  of  Nature  ; 

1.  Punctum  ccecum.  The  blind  spot;  a term  applied  to  that  part  of 
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the  retina  wliicli  is  situated  immediately  above  the  point  of  union  with 
the  optic  nerve,  and  is  found  to  be  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  | 
light.  , 

2.  Punctum  ossijicationis.  The  centre  of  ossification  in  the  develop-  i 
ment  of  bone. 

3.  Punctum  saliens.  A name  given  to  the  first  rudiments  of  the 

heart,  the  pulsations  of  which  are  perceived  through  the  enveloping 
mucous  organs.  ; 

4.  Puncta  lacrymalia.  The  external  commencements  of  the  laciy-  | 

mal  ducts,  situated  on  the  lacrymal  tubercles  near  the  inner  canthi  of  I 
the  eye-lids.  ’ 1 

5.  Puncta  vasculosa.  Numerous  small  red  spots  observed  on  the  \ 

ce7itrum  ovale  minus  of  the  brain.  ) 

PUNCTURATIO ; PUNCTU'RA  (pungere,  to  prick).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  act  of  making  a puncture;  the  latter  denotes 
the  puncture  made.  Thus  the  term  acupunctural  ion  denotes  the  making  1 

of  an  acupuncture.  The  term  puncturaiio  is,  indeed,  not  found  in  j 

classical  literature,  but  it  is  legitimately  formed,  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  ptinctura,  as  punctio  bears  to  punctum. 

PUPl'LLA  (dim.  of  a puppet).  The  pupil,  or  round  aper- 

ture in  the  centre  of  the  iris  of  the  eye,  through  which  the  black  iulerior 
of  the  eye  is  visible. 

w-1.  Pupilla  factitia.  Artificial  pupil.  An  alteration  in  the  shape 
or  position  of  the  pupil ; or  a new  .aperture  in  the  iris,  effected  by  surgical 
operation,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  rays  of  light  to  roach  the 
retina. 

2.  PupillcB  considentia  vel  suhsidentia.  Closure  of  the  pupil. 

PU'RGATIVES  (pttr^are,  to  cleanse).  Active  cathartics  ; medicines 
which  stimulate  secretion  and  promote  evacuation.  See  Cathartic. 

PU'RIFORM  FLUID  {pus,  puris,  matter,  ybma,  likeness).  A 
fluid  formed  by  the  softening  down  of  a fibrinous  exudation,  without 
the  development  of  real  pus-globules. 

PURKINJE’S  FIGURES.  The  appearance  of  the  retinal  blood- 
vessels and  the  yellow  spot,  to  a person  moving  a lighted  candle  close 
to  the  outer  side  of  his  eye  in  a room  otherwise  dark. 

PURKINJEAN  COitPUSCLES.  Minute  cells,  scattered  nume-  , 
rously  through  the  substance  of  bone,  and  named  from  Purkiuje,  who 
first  described  them. 

PURPLE  OF  CASSIUS.  A purple-coloured  powder,  precipitated 
when  protochloride  of  tin  is  added  to  a dilute  solution  of  gold.  t 

PU'RPURA.  Porphyi-a.  This  term  originally  denoted  the  mollutc 
from  which  the  purple-dye  was  produced  ; hence  it  was  used  for  the  dye 
itself;  it  is  now’ applied  to  “a  disease  not  usually  attended  by  fever, 
characterized  by  purple  spots  of  effused  blood,  which  are  not  effaced  by 
pressure,  and  are  of  stn.all  size,  except  where  they  run  together  in 
patches.”— A'om.  of  Dis.  Tanner  defines  the  disease  as  “a  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  .and  capillary  vessels,  leading  to  disintegration  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  with  diffusion  of  their  contents.”  AVhen  the 
hasmorrhagic  spots  are  very  small,  they'  arc  termed  petechicB;  when 
large,  vibices  or  ecchymoses. 

Purpura  simplex  is  the  variety  in  which  hemorrhage  is  confined  to 
the  skin  ; in  putpura  hwmoiThagica  blood  escapes  also  from  the  mucous 
surfaces  ; puipura  “ urticans”  is  a complication  of  erythema  with  pur- 
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piira  sim])lcx  ; and  purpnra  senilis  is  a form  of  cutaneous  hemorrhage 
occurring  in  tlic  arms  of  old  women,  from  exposure. 

PU'RPURIC  ACID.  An  acid  first  described  by  Dr.  Prout,  and 
named  by  Dr.  AVollaston  from  its  remarkable  tendency  to  fonn  red  or 
»)?irp/e-coloured  salts  witli  alkaline  bases.  It  is  obtained  from  uric  or 
litbic  acid.  Its  salts  are  termed pwr/irfmfes. 

PU'RULENT  (pus,  matter).  Of  the  nature  of  pus;  attended 
with  pus. 

PUS  (ttvov,  matter).  The  fluid  formed  by  the  process  of 
suppuration  ; a matter  consisting  of  globules  larger  than  those 
of  the  blood.  Wiien  chemically  composed  of  water  containing  albu- 
men, fibrin,  saline  and  fatty  matters  in  solution  and  admixture, 
pus  is  termed  healthy  or  laudable^  not  because  suppuration  is  ever 
other  th:in  a morbid  process,  but  because  it  may  accompany  other  pro- 
cesses tending  to  a beneficial  result ; when  admixed  and  tinged  with 
blood,  pus  is  teimed  sanious  ; wlten  thin,  watery,  and  acrid,  ichorous  ; 
when  containing  cheesy-looking  flakes,  curdy;  and  when  diluted  with 
mucus  or  scrum,  it  is  frequently  termed  muco-pus  or  sero-pus.  When 
pus  is  foi'med  on  the  free  surface,  the  process  is  termed  secre- 

tion ; when  it  is  formed  in  the  substance  of  parts,  it  gives  rise  to 
abscess. 

Pus-cells.  The  name  given  to  the  “exudation-cells”  found 
in  inflammatory  lympli,  where  they  undergo  suppurative  dege- 
neration. 

PUSH.  A sniiill  cutaneous  phlegmon,  differing  from  a boil  or 
furunculus  in  containing  uniform  and  mature  pus;  that  of  the  boil 
always  containing  a core. 

PU'STULA  {pus,  pus,  the  white  viscous  matter  produced  by 
inflammation).  Another  form  of  the  word  pusida,  denoting  “an 
I elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an  inflamed  base,  containing  pus.”  The 
: term  Pustida,  as  employed  by  AVillan,  corresponds  with  the  genus 
Ekpyesis  of  Mason  Good. 

I PU'STULA  MALIGNA.  Charbon.  Malignant  pustule.  “A 
spreading  gangrenous  inflammation,  commencing  .as  a vesicle  on  exposed 
skin,  attended  with  peculiar  hardness  and  foetor,  and  derived  from  cattle 
similarly  diseased.” — Novi,  o/ Pis. 

PU'TAMEN  (putare,  to  prune  or  cut).  A synonymous  term  for 
the  endncaip,  or  innermost  Layer  of  the  pericarp,  of  osseous  fruits. 

PUTREFA'CTION  {putris,  putrid, /iicere,  to  make).  The  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  nitrogenous  animal  or  vegetable  matters, 
attended  with  fo;tor,  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen  and  a 
suitable  temperature;  a species  of  fermentation.  See  Eremacausis. 

I PUTRID  FEVER.  A name  given  to  ti/}>hus,  from  its  symptoms  of 
I putrcscency.  It  has  been  called  sjiolted  fever,  from  its  being  attended 
I with  petechia},  or  flea-bite  spots  ; and  by  the  Spaniards,  tavardillo,  from 
' tavardo,  a spotted  cloak. 

I PU'TRILAGE.  A term  applied  to  .animal  matters  which  are  partly 
decomposed  ; a gangrenous  slough. 

i PYAL'MIA  (ttooi/,  pus,  al/uw,  blood).  Pyoheemia.  Literally,  jr)!« 

in  the  blood.  “ A febrile  affection,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
I abscesses  in  the  viscera  and  other  parts.”  Its  English  synonyms  .are 
I “ purulent  absorption  ” and  “ purulent  infection.”  It  is  the  simple 
I “ pyogenic  fever  ” of  Jenner. 
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PYELl'TIS  (iruAos,  pelvis,  and  -itjc,  the  Greek  termination  for 
inflammation).  Inflammation  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  lining  tlic 
pelvis  and  infundibula  of  the  kidney. 

PY'IN  (-ttDov,  p\is).  A peculiar  matter,  besides  albumen,  found 
by  Gueterbock  in  solution  in  pus.  Vogel  doubts  whether  it  is  an 
essential  component  of  pus.  The  same  matter  is  contained  in 
mucus. 

PYIiEPHLEBPTIS  (ttuXi),  agate;  the  portal  vein,  and 
inflammation  of  a vein).  An  acute  or  suppurative  form  of  tlirombosis 
of  the  portal  vein. 

PYLETHROMBO'SIS  (ttuXij,  a gate ; the  portal  vein,  and  6p6/ji- 
p(aai^,  a becoming  curdled).  The  deposition  of  thrombi  or  clots  in  the 
portal  vein  and  its  tributaries. 

PYLO'RUS  (ttuXi;,  a gate  ; wpa,  care).  Literally,  a gate-keeper. 
The  lower  and  contracted  orifice  of  the  stomach,  guarding,  like  a 
sphincter,  the  entrance  into  tlie  bowels.  See  (Esophagus,  or  the 
porter. 

Valve  of  the  pylorus.  An  incorrect  designation  of  a circular  rim 
placed  internally  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pylorus  ; it  is  merely  a 
replication  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

PYOGE'NESIS  (ttCoi/,  pus,  yivtait,  creation).  Formation  of 
pus ; a direct  product  of  inflammation.  The  term  pyogenic  mem- 
brane is  applied  to  the  consolidated  lymph  which  forms  the  bound,iry 
of  an  abscess,  from  an  idea  that  it  constitutes  the  secreting  organ  of 
pus.  See  Limiting  Fibrin. 

PYO-PNEUMO-THORAX  {-nvov,  pus).  A complication  of 
empyema  with  pneumo-thora.\'.  This  disease  may  be  followed  by  per- 
foration of  the  pericardium,  and  the  escape  of  pus  and  air  into  the  peri- 
cardial sac,  con%t\t\xtmg  pyo-pneumo-pericarditis. 

PY'RAMID.  A conical  bony  eminence  situated  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  tympanum,  immediately  behind  the  fenestra  ovalis.  Also, 
a small  obtusely-pointed  eminence  of  the  inferior  vermiform  process  of 
the  cerebellum.  The  term  Pyramid  has  various  applications  : — 

1.  Pyramids  of  Ferrein.  The  name  of  numerous  small  fasciculi,  of 
a pyramidal  form,  resulting  from  division  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi. 

2.  Pyramids  of  Malpighi.  The  name  given  to  the  conical  masses 
forming  the  tubular  portion  of  the  kidney. 

3.  Pyramidalis.  A muscle  arising  from  the  pubes,  and  inserted 
into  the  linea  alba,  nearly  half-way  between  the  pubes  and  the  umbilicus. 
It  assists  the  rectus. 

4.  Pyramidalis  nasi.  A slip  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle, 
which  goes  down  over  the  nasal  bones,  and  is  fi.xed  to  the  com- 
pressor nasi. 

5.  Eminentia  pyramidalis.  A small,  hollow,  conical  eminence, 
situated  behind  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pro- 
minence formed  by  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius. 

6.  The  name  pyramidalis  was  also  given  by  Winslow,  Casserius,  and 
others,  to  the  levator  labii  superioris  almntie  nasi,  from  its  dividing  into 
two  small  fasciculi,  one  of  which  is  implanted  into  the  ala:  nasi,  while 
the  other  goes  to  the  upper  lip;  it  is  thus  pyramidal,  with  its  base 
downward. 

PY RA'MIDAL  SKU  LL.  Under  this  name  Dr.  Pritchard  describes 
that  form  of  the  skull  which  Blumenbach  terms  jMongoliaii,  and  which 
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is  most  characteristically  seen  in  the  Esquimaux.  The  whole  face, 
instead  of  approaching  the  oval  or  elliptical,  as  in  Europeans,  is  of  a 
lozenge-shape;  and  the  larger  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  capacity 
of  the  cranium  indicates  in  the  pyramidal  skull  a more  ample  extension 
of  the  organs  of  sensation. 

PYRE'NE  (ttCp,  fire).  A hydrocarbon  found  in  coal-tar,  similar 
I in  chemical  properties  to  anthracene. 

PYRE'TINE  {'wvp,  fire).  A pyrogenous  or  empyreumatic  resin 
[ which,  combined  with  acetic  acid,  e.xists  in  wood-soot  or  fuligo 
ligni. 

PYRE'TINE,  CRYSTALLIZED.  The  name  given  by  Berzelius 
to  a yellow  light  sublimate,  observed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  amber.  This  was  called  by  Vogel  volulilc 
resin  of  amber  ; b_v  Gmelin,  amber-camphor. 

PYRETO'LOGY  (ttu^oeto's,  fever,  \070v,  an  account).  A descrip- 
tion or  treatise  of  fevers. 

PY'RIDINE.  A volatile  organic  base  found  in  bone-oil,  and 
resembling  picoline  in  its  properties. 

PYRIl'O'RMIS  (pgrus,  a,  pear,  _/b;v«a,  likeness).  Pear-shaped; 
inversely  conic.al ; the  name  of  a muscle  arising  from  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum,  and  inserted  into  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter 
major  ; it  is  also  called  pgramidalis.  It  moves  the  thigh. 

PYRO-,  PYR-  {iTvp,  fire).  Words  compounded  with  this  term 
denote  the  presence  of fre,  heat,  fever,  &c. 

1.  Pgr-acid.  An  acid  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
an  organic  acid,  as  the  /jy/ro-citric,  by  decomposition  of  the  citric, 
&c. 

2.  Pgrexia.  Inflammatory  or  symptomatic  fever,  presenting  the 
I varieties  slhe7iic,  or  typical  inflammatory  fever ; asthenic,  or  typhoid 
I fever;  and  indtativc,  or  nervous  fever. 

3.  Pgrites.  Native  compounds  of  metals  with  sulphur;  as  iron- 
I pyrites,  native  sulphide  of  iron,  or  sulphur-ore.  The  term  pgrites 
I originally  denoted  a fire-stone,  a sort  of  stone  out  of  which  fre  could  be 

struck. 

I 4.  Pgro-acetic  ether.  An  ethereal  fluid,  procured  by  the  distillation 
i of  acetic  acid. 

I 5.  Pgro-acetic  spirit.  An  inflammable  fluid,  also  called  acetone, 
i evolved  on  heating  some  of  the  acetates  of  potash,  lead,  and  copper. 

[ 6.  Pgro-conia.  Empyreumatic  oil  of  hemlock  ; an  oil  obtained  by 

t the  destructive  distillation  of  hemlock,  said  to  resemble  that  procured 
I from  foxglove. 

' 7.  Pgro-datiiria.  Empyreumatic  oil  of  sti-amonium  ; an  oil  obtained 

‘ by  the  destructive  distillation  of  stramonium,  resembling  tar  and  the 
I aqueous  fluid  which  distils  along  with  its  acid.  In  its  physical  and 
Ir  chemical  properties  it  resembles  y)yro-c£i^j7u/<«a. 

I 8.  Pgro-digitalina.  Empyreumatic  oil  of  foxglove,  obtained  by 
1 destructive  distillation  of  the  dried  leaves. 

i 9.  Pgro-electric ; frictio-electric.  Terms  applied  to  minerals  which 
> become  electrified  and  capable  of  attracting  light  bodies  after  being 
k heated  or  rubbed.  Friction  with  a feather  is  sufficient  to  excite  elcc- 
l tricity  in  some  varieties  of  blende,  while  most  toui-malines  are  pyro- 
t electric. 

I 10.  Pj/ro-gallic  acid.  An  acid  produced  by  heating  gallic  acid. 
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wliicli  evolves  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  pyrngenous 
acid. 

11.  Pyro-gen.  A term  recently  applied  by  Mr.  Lake  to  the  electric 
fluid,  which,  be  considers,  has  a “ materiality  and  existence  as  a chemi- 
cal body,”  and  exhibits  an  intimate  connexion  with  fire.  The  term 
eleclrine  might  have  been  used  ; but,  as  the  fluid  has  no  more  con- 
nexion with  amber  (J'lXiKTpov)  than  with  many  other  bodies,  he  has 
adopted  a complete  change  of  name. 

12.  Pyro-hyoscyamia.  Empyreumatic  oil  of  henbane ; an  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  destructive  distillation  of  henbane,  and  identical  in  its 
properties  with  pyro-digitalina. 

13.  Pyro-lichenin.  A substance  obtained  from  the  Variolariaamara, 
said  to  possess  antifebrile  properties. 

14.  Pyro-ligneous  acid.  An  acid  obtained  by  distillation  from  wood. 
In  its  strongest  form  it  is  acetic  acid. 

15.  Pyro-ligneous  ether.  An  impure  liquor,  sometimes,  but  erro- 
neously, called  naphtha,  obtained  in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood.  It  is  also  termed  pyroxylic  spirit,  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
methyle,  and  bihydrate  of  methylene.  Pyroligneous  is  a barbarous  term. 

16.  Pyro-ligneous  spirit.  A substance  produced  during  the  distillation 
of  wood.  It  is  more  volatile  than  alcohol,  but  burns  very  well  in  a 
spirit-lamp,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap. 

17.  Pyro-lignite  of  iron.  A crude  mixture  of  the  ferrous  and  the 
ferric  acetate  of  iron,  used  as  a mordant  for  dyeing  black. 

18.  Pyro-logy.  Fire-Chemistry.  A treatise  on  heat,  and  its  applica- 
tions in  chemistry,  blowpipe-operations,  &c. 

19.  Pyro-mania  (uaivonai,  to  be  mad).  Incendiary  madness;  a 
form  of  partial  moral  mania,  inducing  a propensity  to  incendiarism. 

20.  Pyro-meter  (nirpov,  a measure).  An  instrument  for  measuring 
high  temperatures,  as  of  furnaces,  &c.,  in  which  thermometers  cannot 
be  employed.  Wedgewood  employed  clay  cylinders  for  this  purpose,  on 
the  principle  that  clay  progressively  contracts  in  its  dimensions,  as  it  is 
progressively  exposed  to  higher  degrees  of  heat. 

21.  Pyro-metry  (ptTpov,  a measure).  That  branch  of  science  which 
investigates  the  dilatation  of  bodies  by  heat. 

22.  Pyro-phlyctis  (((iXvKTis,  a vesicle).  A fiery,  hot  vesicle;  the 
pustula  maligna  of  Alibert. 

23.  Pyro-phorus  (<p(pw,  to  carry).  An  artificial  product,  which 
takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air ; hence  it  has  been  called,  in  Ger- 
many, Luftzunder,  or  air-tinder.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  tai  trate  of 
lead,  or  a mi.xture  of  potash,  alum,  and  organic  matter,  in  close  vessel 
till  they  cease  to  give  off  inflammable  gases. 

24.  Pyro-phosphate.  Graham  suggested  the  substitution  of  the 
terms  pyro-phosphate  of  water  and  meta-phosphate  of  water  for  the  terms 
pyro-pliosphoric  acid  and  meta-phosphoric  acid  : if  the  latter  terms  are 
employed  at  all,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  applicable  to  the 
proto-  and  deuto-hydrates,  and  not  to  the  acid  itself,  which  is  the  same 
in  all  the  hydrates. 

25.  /h/rosisCTTupajo-ts, burning;  from  Trap,  fire).  Ardor stomachi.  A 
form  of  indigestion  attended  by  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  as  of  extreme 
heat  (emphatically  called  by  the  French  fer  chaud),  with  eructation  of 
watery  fluid.  This  disease  is  called  in  England  black  water ; and  m 
Scotland  water-brash. 
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26.  Pyro-tarlaric  acid.  A crystalline  acid  yielded  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  tartaric  acid,  together  with  an  oily  acid  called  pyruvic  acid, 

27.  Pyro-iecliny  (yixvii,  art).  The  art  of  fire,  or  the  management 
and  application  of  fire  in  chemical  operations. 

28.  Pyr-oiJtonide  (oOdi/ii,  linen).  A liquid  prepared  by  distilling 
i rags,  and  then  called  rag- oil;  but  commonly  procured  by  burning  a 
[ cone  of  paper  on  a plate,  and  then  termed  paper-oil.  It  is  a popular 
; remedy  for  tooth-ache. 

29.  Pyro-xanthin  ; pyroxylene.  A crystalline,  orange-red  substance, 
I obtained  from  raw  pyroxylic  spirit. 

30.  Pyro-xylic  spirit  (^liXov,  wood).  A classical  n.ime  for  pyro- 
j ligneous  acid  or  wood-naphtha,  obtained  as  one  of  tlie  products  of  the 
’ dry  distillation  of  wood.  This  was  formerly  termed,  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
• pyroligneous  ether. 

31.  Pyro-xylin.  The  chemical  name  of  gun-cotton  ; prepared  by 
I immersing  cotton-wool  in  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid, 
I then  washing  and  drying ; used  in  the  preparation  of  collodion.  The 
I term  pyroxylinum  would  be  preferable,  as  it  would  correspond  in  ter- 
i mination  with  glycerinum,  digitalinum,  iodum,  &c. 

32.  Pyr-uvic  acid  (uva,  a grape).  An  acid  derived  from  the  de- 
1 structive  distillation  of  the  racemic  and  tartaric  acids. 

i PY'RRHIN  (TTuppo's,  red).  A term  applied  by  Zimmermann  to  an 
I atmospheric  organic  subst.ancc  which  reddens  solutions  of  silver.  It 
) occurs  in  rain-water,  and  is  chemically  different  from  the  extractive 
i;  matter  and  the  gluten  of  plants  and  animals. — Daubeiiy. 

PY'RRHOL.  A volatile  oily  alkaloid,  of  unknown  composition, 
discovered  by  Runge  in  coal-tar. 

PYTIIOGE'NIC  {ttuSio,  to  make  putrid,  ytvviiw,  to  produce). 
A synonym  for  enteric,  as  applied  to  endemic  contagious  fever,  gene- 
I rated  by  decomposing  animal  matter,  and  indicating  the  putrid  source 
I of  the  disease.  See  Enteric  Fever. 

I PYXI'DIU^I  (^pyxis,a.  box).  A fruit  which  dehisces  by  a trans- 
) verse  rupture  of  its  wall  (dehiscence  circumscissile),  so  that,  when  ripe, 
I the  seed  and  their  placenta  appear  as  if  seated  in  a cup,  covered  by  an 
! operculum  or  lid,  as  in  hyoscyamus,  anagallis,  &c.  See  Capsule. 

I PYXIS  (Truji's,  a box).  Another  name  for  the  acetabulum,  or  cavity 
i which  receives  the  head  of  the  femur, — as  into  a bo.r. 


iQ.  S.  An  abbreviation,  employed  in  prescriptions,  for  quantum 
sufficit,  or  quatitum  satis,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

[ QUACK  (quacken,  Dutch,  quaken,  Ger.,  to  make  the  noise  of  frogs, 
!■  ducks,  &c.).  A term  formed  from  a sound,  ns  the  comic  term  Kodg,  for 
' the  croaking  of  frogs,  and  .applied,  by  way  of  derision,  to  a person  who 
I professes  to  cure  .all  dise.ascs  by  a single  remedy;  also  to  remedies 
li  which  arc  sold  under  the  protection  of  a patent.  A quacksalver  is  a 
I'  crier  of  salves,  or  a mountebank.  A quack-medicine  was  formerly 
I called  arcanum,  or  secret  remedy;  now  it  is  a patent,  or,  more  pro- 
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perly,  a.  proprietary  medicine,  the  ingredients  of  which  may  be  known 
by  all. 

QUADR-EQUI VALENT  ELEMENTS.  Another  term  for  lelra~ 
iomic  or  tetrad  elements.  See  Atomicity. 

QUA'DRANS.  Quarta  pars  libra.  A quarter  of  a pound;  three 
ounces  (Troy). 

QUADRANT  ELECTRO'METER.  An  instrument  for  esti- 
mating the  degree  or  intensity  of  electricity,  invented  by  Mr.  Henley. 
The  differences  of  electric  intensity  are  denoted  by  an  index  which 
traverses  a quadrant  divided  into  ninety  equal  parts,  called  degrees. 

QUADRA'TUS.  The  name  of  several  muscles,  derived  from  their 
square,  or  oblong,  form.  These  are — 

1.  Quadratus  lumbonnn,  arising  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and 
inserted  into  the  last  rib  and  the  transverse  processes  of  the  first  four 
lumbar  vertebra.  It  inclines  the  loins  to  one  side ; and  when  both 
act,  they  bend  the  loins  forward. 

2.  Quadratus  femoris,  arising  from  the  tuber  ischii,  and.insertedinto 
the  intertrochanteral  line.  It  moves  the  thigh  backwards. 

3.  Quadratus  menti.  A name  given  to  the  muscle,  otherwise  called 
depressor  labii  inferioris. 

QUADRI-  (guatuor,  four).  A Latin  prefix,  denoting  the  number 
/our,  and  corresponding  with  the  Greek  tetra,  as  in  ^jjacfn-locular,  four- 
celled  ; fefra-spermous,  four-seeded. 

QUA'DRICEPS  FEMORIS  EXTENSOR.  A collective  desig- 
nation of  four  muscles  of  the  thigh,  derived  from  their  similarity  of 
action.  They  are  the  rectus  femoris,  the  vastus  extemus,  the  vastus 
internus,  and  the  crura?us. 

QUADRIGE'MINUS.  Four  double;  a term  applied  to  four 
tubercles  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
brain ; the  two  upper  tubercles  are  called  the  7iates,  the  two  lower 
the  testes. 

QUADRU'M ANA  (</2<af!<or,  four,  wanns,  a hand).  Four-handed; 
the  designation  of  an  order  of  Mammalia,  including  the  monkey,  the 
lemur,  &c.,  which  have  a movable  thumb  on  their  lower  extremities, 
opposed  to  the  fingers  ; all  their  extremities  are  in  fact  instruments  of 
prehension. 

QUANTITY.  Under  this  article  is  shown  the  correspondence 
between  the  French  and  English  Weights  and  Measures,  as  calculated 
by  Dr.  Duncan. 


1.  Measures  of  Length : the  Metre  being  at  32°,  and  the  Foot  at  62°. 


Millimetre 

Centimetre 

Decimetre 

= 

English  inches. 
•03937 
•39371 
3-93710 

Metre* 

39-37100  Mil. 

Fur. 

Yds. 

Feet. 

In. 

Decametre 

— 

393-71000  = 0 

0 

10 

2 

9-7 

Hectometre 

— 

3937T0000  = 0 

0 

109 

1 

1 

Kilometre 

= 

39371-00000  = 0 

4 

213 

1 

10-2 

Myriametre 

= 

393710  00000  = 6 

1 

156 

0 

6 

* Decided 
1818,  p.  109.) 

by  Capt.  Kater  to  be  39'37079  inches. 

(Phil. 

Tra-js. 
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2.  Measures  of  CajiacUy. 


Cubic  inches. 

Millilitre 

•06103 

Centilitre 

-610-28 

EngUsli, 

Decilitre 

6-10280  Tons. 

Hhds. 

Wine  Gal.  Pints. 

Litre 

61-0-2800  = 0 

0 

0 2-1133 

Decalitre 

610  28000  = 0 

0 

2 5-1352 

Hectolitre 

6102-80000  = 0 

0 

26-419 

Kilolitre 

— 

61028-00000  = 1 

0 

12-19 

Myrialitre 

— 

610280-00000  = 10 

1 

58-9 

Milligramme 

Centigramme 

Decigramme 

Gramme 

Decagramme 

Hectogramme 

Kilogramme 

Myriagramme 


3.  Measures  of  Weiylit, 

English  grains. 

•0154 
•1544 
1-5444 
15-4440 
154-4402 
1544-40-23 
15444-0-234 
154440-2345 


A voirdiipois. 
Pounds.  Ounces. 
0 0 

0 3 

2 3 

2-2  1 


Drachms. 

5-65 

8 5 
5 

9 


To  these  may  he  added  the  following  English  Weights  and  Measures. 


a.  Troy  Weiyht. 


Pound.  Ounces.  Drachms. 

Scruples. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

1 = 12  = 96  = 

288  = 

5700  = 

372-96 

1=8  = 

24  = 

480  = 

31-08 

1 — 

3 = 

60  = 
20  = 

3-885 
1-295 
0 06475 

/3.  Avoirdtijiois  Weiyht. 

Pound.  Ounces.  Drachms.  Grains.  Gi-amnies. 

1 = 16  = 256  = 7000-  = 453-25 

1 = 16  = 437-5  = -28-328 

1 = '27-34375  = 1 7705 


y.  Measures. 

Gallon.  Pints.  Ounces.  Drachms.  Cub.  inches.  Litres. 

1 = 8 = 1-26  = 1024  = 231-  = 3 78515 

I = 16  = 1-28  = 28-875  = 047390 

1 = 8 = 1-8047  = 0-0-2957 

1 = 0-2-256  = 0-00396 

M-D. — The  English  ale  gallon  contains  282  cubical  inches. 

QUANTI'VALENCE  {quantus,  how  great,  valere,  to  avail).  A term 
used  by  Hofmann  to  e.xpress  atomicity.  " They  both  mean,  atom-fixing 
power.  The  terms  univalent,  bivalent,  trivalent,  and  quadrivalent  are 
also  employed  to  express  monatomic,  diatomic,  triatomic,  and  tetratomic 
respectively.  Sec  Atomicity.  - ’ 

QUA'llANTlNE  {quarante,  forty).  The  trial  which  passengers 
and  goods  are  obliged  to  undergo  in  ships  supposed  to  be  infected 
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with  some  disease.  It  consists  in  their  being  stationed  iit  a dist.anee 
from  the  shore  for  a certain  period — etymologically. days;  but, 
as  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  confine  travellers  in  a wretched  abode 
for  this  period,  or  to  draw  the  life-blood  of  all  our  words  from  their 
etymology,  we  spc.ak  of  a “ quarantine  ” of  five,  ten,  or  any  number 
of  days/etoer  than  forty,  without  any  great  violence  to  our  philological 
sensibilities.  See  Lazaretto. 

1.  ‘■'■Quarantine  of  observation."  This  involves  only  the  enforced 
detention  and  isolation  of  a vessel  with  all  persons  and  things  on  board 
for  a specified  time,  due  attention  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness  being 
required  to  be  observed. 

2.  “ Quarantine  of  riyour  or  strictness."  In  strict  qu.arantine,  besides 
a longer  detention  and  a more  rigorous  isolation,  other  special  pre- 
cautionary measures,  including  the  disemb.arcation  of  persons  and  the 
cargo  in  a lazaretto,  and  their  presumed  disinfection  by  fumigation,  &c., 
arc  imposed. 

3.  Susceptible  and  Non-susccptible  goods.  These  terms  are  applied  to 
goods  carried  in  ships  or  by  land,  and  subject  to  or  free  from  quaran- 
tine, according  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  capable  or  incapable  of  retain- 
ing and  transmitting  the  poison  of  the  plague — the  plague  of  the  Levant. 
To  the  susceptible  class  of  goods  belong  wool,  silk,  leather,  and  many 
vegetable  substances,  as  cotton,  linen,  and  paper.  To  the  non-susceptible 
class  belong  wood,  metals,  and  fruits. 

QUARTAN  AGUE.  A species  of  intermittent  fever,  in  which  the 
intermission  is  generally  about  seventt’-two  hours,  the  paroxysm  com- 
mencing in  the  afternoon  ; the  usual  duration  being  under  nine  hours. 
The  varieties,  as  given  by  M:isou  Good,  are — 

1.  The  double  quartaii,  in  which  the  paroxysms  of  the  one  set  occur 
in  the  intermissions  of  the  other,  evincing  a difference  of  duration  or  of 
violence,  with  an  interval  on  the  third  d.ay  only. 

2.  The  triple  quartan,  consisting  of  a single  qu.artan  with  regul.arly 
returning  paroxysms,  while  each  of  the  intervening  days  is  marked 
with  a slighter  or  separate  attack. 

3.  The  duplicate  qtmrtan,  consisting  of  a single  quartan,  with  two 
paroxysms  on  the  regular  day  of  attack,  the  intervals  being  of  ordinary 
duration. 

4.  The  triplicate  quartan,  consisting  of  a single  quartan,  with  three 
paroxysms  on  the  regular  d.ay  of  attack,  the  intervals  being  undisturbed, 
and  of  ordinary  duration. 

QUARTATION  {quartus,  the  fourth).  An  operation  by  which 
the  qu.antity  of  one  substance  is  made  equal  to  a fourth  part  of  the 
quantity  of  .another  : thus,  in  separating  gold  from  silver,  three  parts  of 
silver  .are  added  to  the  supposed  gold,  and  they  are  then  fused  together, 
the  gold  thus  becoming  at  most  one  fourth  of  the  mass  only.  They  are 
then  parted  bv  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

QUARTINE  (quartus,  fourth).  The  name  of  the  fourth  membrane 
or  envelope  of  the  nucleus  in  plants,  as  described  by  Mirbel. 

QUA'SSIA  "WOOD.  The  wood  of  Picrama  (Qmassia)  excelsa,  im- 
ported in  the  form  of  billets  from  Jamaica.  The  name  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  negro  Quassy,  who  first  made  known  the  medicinal  v.aluc  of 
one  of  the  species  of  Quassia.  The  bitter  principle  of  quassia  is  called 
quassin  or  quassite. 

QUATE'RNARY  (quaternarius,  of  the  number  four).  A terra 
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applied  in  chemistry  to  those  compounds  which  contain  four  elements, 
as  gum,  fihrin,  &c.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  any  arrangement  in 
which  the  prevailing  number  is  four,  as  in  the  floral  envelopes  of 
Cruciferous  plants,  &c. 

QUATE'RNI,  QUATERNA'TI.  Latin  numerals  occuiTing  in 
compound  terms,  and  denoting/b!<r  together. 

QUATREF AGES’S  LAW.  From  the  phenomena  of  asexual  re- 
^ production  in  all  its  forms,  M.  de  Quatrefages  has  deduced  the  follow- 
ing generalization ; — 

“ The  formation  of  new  individuals  may  take  place,  in  some  instances, 
hy  gemmation  from,  or  division  of,  the  parent  being ; hut  this  process 
is  an  exhaustive  one,  and  cannot  be  carried  out  indefinitely ; when, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  species,  the 
sexes  must  present  themselves,  and  the  germ  and  the  sperm  must  he 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  each  other.” 

QUE'RCITRON.  The  bark  (from  which  the  epidermis  has  been 
removed)  of  a particular  species  of  oak,  termed  Quercus  nigra  or 
Qtierciis  tinctoria.  It  contains  a peculiar  tannin,  named  quercilannic 
acid,  and  a yellow  colouring  principle,  formerly  called  quercilrin,  hut 
now  querciiric  or  quercitronic  acid. 

QUERCUS  CORTEX.  Oak  hark;  the  dried  bark  of  the  small 
branches  and  young  stems  of  Quercus  pedunculata.  Collected  in 
spring,  from  trees  growing  in  IJritain. — Dr.  Ph. 

QUICKLIME.  Protoxide  of  calcium,  obtained  by  exposing  car- 
bonate of  lime  to  a strong  red  heat,  so  as  to  expel  its  carbonic  acid. 

QUICKSILVER  (quick,  the  old  Saxon  term  for  living,  as  expressive 
of  mobility).  Argentum  vivum.  A metal  alwaj’S  occurring  liquid  in 
temperate  climes.  See  Mercurg. 

QUI'NARY  (quinarius,  of  the  number  five).  A term  applied  to 
; a system  in  whicn  the  prevailing  number  is  Jwe.  Thus,  in  dicoty- 
I ledonous  plants,  the  floral  envelopes  in  most  c.iscs  present  this  number, 

; five  sepals,  five  petals,  separate  or  combined. 

QUl'NCUNCIAL  (quincurur,  from  qninque-uncia,  five  twelfths  of  a 
I whole).  A form  of  a-stivation  or  vernation,  in  which  there  arc  five 
'leaves,  two  of  which  arc  exterior,  two  interior,  and  the  fifth  covers  the 
) interior  with  one  margin,  while  its  other  margin  is  covered  by  the 
exterior,  as  in  rose. 

I QUINl,  QUINA'TI.  Latin  numerals,  occurring  in  compound 
I terms,  and  denoting  together. 

, QUININE.  An  organic  alkaloid,  forming  the  most  important 
■active  ])rinciple  of  the  cinchona  barks.  Quinamine  and  quinquinine  are 
inew  preparations  of  cinchona  bark. 

I QUINSY  (squinsey  ox  squinancy  of  the  old  writers  ; a term  derived 
(from  the  Greek  root  cynanchc,  through  the  intermediate  corruption  of 
the  French  word  esqiiinancie).  Cynanchc  tonsillaris.  Paristhmitis ; 
throat  affection,  inflammation  of  the  throat,  or  sore  throat.  See 
Cynanchc. 

QUINTAN  (quintanus,  of  or  belonging  to  the  fifth).  A form  of 
intermittent  which  recurs  every  fourth  day. 

QUINTE'SSENCE  (quinta  essentia,  a fifth  being).  A term  de- 
noting, in  alchemical  language,  fifth  .and  last,  or  highest  essence  of 
any  natural  body.  It  is  now  applied  to  any  extract  which  contains  all 
the  virtues  of  a substance  in  a small  quantity  ; to  the  most  volatile  part 
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of  a substance,  as  being  considered  the  most  valuable  ; and  sometimes 
to  alcohol,  when  it  contains  some  pharmaceutic  agent. 

QUINTINE  {quintus,  fifth).  The  name  of  the  fifth  membrane  or 
envelope  of  the  nucleus  in  plants,  as  described  by  Mirbel.  It  is  the 
vesicula  amnios  of  Malpighi,  the  additional  7nem))rane  of  Brown,  and 
the  sac  of  the  embryo  of  Adolphe  Brongniart. 

QUINTU'PLICI  {quinque,  &ve,  plica,  a fold).  A Latin  numeral, 
denoting  ^ne^/b/c?. 

QUOTl'DIAN  AGUE.  A species  of  intermittent  fever,  in  which 
the  intermission  is  about  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  paroxysm  com- 
mencing in  the  morning ; the  usual  duration  being  under  eighteen 
hours.  The  varieties,  as  given  by  Mason  Good,  are — 

1.  The  partial  quotidian,  in  which  the  febrile  attack  is  confined  to  a 
particular  part  or  organ,  and  usually  accompanied  with  distressing 
pain. 

2.  The  catenating  quotidian,  in  which  the  disease  associates  with,  or 
gives  rise  to,  various  foreign  symptoms,  or  other  diseases. 

3.  The  protracted  quotidian,  in  which  the  intermission  is  inordinately 
short  or  imperfect.  This  is  the  quotidiana  continua  of  the  Latins,  and 
the  amphimerina  of  the  Greeks. 

4.  The  anticipating  quotidian  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  in  which  the  paroxysm 
precedes  its  antecedent  period  usually  by  about  two  hours,  and  continues 
the  same  foremarch  at  every  recurrence.  This  is  the  febris  subintram 
of  Frank,  &c. 

5.  The  retarding  quotidian  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  forming  a direct  counter- 
part to  the  anticipating 


R.  In  words  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  the  letter  h should  be  \ 
written  after  r,  as  the  representative  of  the  aspirated  sound  with  which  | 
this  letter  was  pronounced  by  the  Greeks.  We  should  write  r/iachitis  ) 
as  well  as  r/ieumatism ; r/typia  as  well  as  r/tythm. 

RABDOTDAL  {pd^Sos,  a rod,  elSos,  likeness).  Rhabdoidal.  Rod- 
like ; a term  foi-merly  applied  to  the  sagittal  suture,  or  that  which  unites  | 
the  parietal  bones.  See  Suture.  j 

RA'BIES.  Lyssa.  Madness  occurring  after  the  bite  of  a rabid  j 
animal.  Celsus  observes,  “ Omnis  fere  morsus  habet  quoddam  virus.”  ' 
In  this  country  the  cases  are  mainly  referrible  to  hydrophobia. 

1.  Rabies  canina.  Canine  Rabies,  produced  by  the  bite  of  a rabi^d  j 

dog,  wolf,  or  fox.  The  spastic  constriction,  for  the  most  part,  extends  ? 
to  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  which  are  violently  convulsed  at  the  ap-  I 
pearance  or  idea  of  liquids.  j 

2.  Rednes  felina.  Feline  Rabies,  produced  by  the  bite  of  a rabid  | 
cat.  The  spastic  symptoms  are  less  acute,  and  frequently  inter- 
mitting. 

3.  Rabies  mephitica.  Under  this  term  has  been  described  the  result 
of  the  bite  of  the  skunk,  as  nearly  always  fatal  from  the  character  of  its  j 
salivary  secretion. 
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RACE.  A permanent  or  perpetuated  “ variety  ” of  a species,  capable 
of  fruitful  union,  and  propagated  by  generation.  Blumenbacb  distin- 
guishes the  following  races  : — 

1.  Caucasian  race.  Skin  white,  passing  into  flesh-colour,  occasionally 
brownish ; hair  wavy,  of  a light  or  dark  tint ; face  oval,  facial  angle 
large,  viz.  from  80°  to  85°.  The  Europeans,  excepting  the  Laplanders 
and  Finns;  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Obe,  the 
Ganges,  and  tlie  Caspian  Sea;  and  the  North  Africans. 

2.  Mongolian  race.  Skin  yellow;  hair  black,  straight,  scanty ; face 
broad,  flat ; glabella  flat  and  broad.  All  the  Asiatics,  except  those  of 
the  Caucasian  variety  and  the  Malays ; the  Laplanders  and  Finns  ; 
the  most  northern  Americans,  the  Esquimaux,  and  Greenlanders. 

3.  American  race.  Skin  brownish,  copper-coloured ; hair  black, 
straight,  scanty.  All  the  Americans  not  included  in  the  precedingvariety. 

4.  Ethiopian  race.  Skin  black  or  brownish  black ; hair  black, 
coarse,  short,  woolly,  and  frizzly  ; skull  nan’ow,  long,  facial  angle  of 
only  70°  to  75°.  All  the  Africans,  excepting  those  of  the  Caucasian 
variety,  viz.  the  African  negroes,  the  negroes  of  New  Holland  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  or  the  Papuas. 

5.  Malay  race.  Skin  yellow-brovTi  ; hair  black,  soft,  curling,  and 
abundant ; cranium  moderately  narrow.  Tbe  brown  islanders  of  the 
South  Sea;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sunda  Isles,  the  Moluccas,  the 
Philippine  and  Marianne  Isles,  and  the  true  Malays  of  Malacca.  See 
Craniuscopy. 

RACE'ME  (mce?7!?(S,  a bunch  of  grapes).  A form  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  all  the  buds  of  an  elongated  branch  are  developed  as  flower- 
buds,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  pedicles,  as  in  hyacinth.  A raceme 
differs  from  a spike  only  in  the  greater  length  of  its  pedicles.  A com- 
pound raceme  is  one  that  has  pedicles  more  than  one-flowered. 

RACE'MIC  ACID  {racemus.,  a bunch  of  grapes).  An  acid,  also 
called  found,  together  with  tartaric  acid,  in  grapes. 

RACE'MOSE  [racemus,  a bunch  of  grapes).  A term  applied  to 
certain  glands  with  numerous  branched  tubes,  somewhat  resembling  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  as  the  salivary  glands  and  the  pancreas.  The  term 
racemose  has  been  applied  to  Brunner's  Glands  with  more  propriety  than 
the  term  solitary.  See  Brunner's  Glands. 

RxV'CIIlS  (pit'xn:).  Properly, The  spine;  the  vertebral 
column  ; strictly,  the  sharp  ridge  .along  the  back  of  an  animal,  and  so, 
the  back-bone  itself. 

1.  Rachi-ulgia  (dXyos,  pain).  Rhachialgia.  Literally,  spine-acbe, 
or  backbone-.ache ; a designation  of  Painters'"  Colic,  from  the  pains 
striking  through  the  back. 

2.  Rach-itis  (/daytTis,  sc.  i>d<ros,  a spinal  complaint).  Rhachitis. 
Rickets.  “A  constitution.al  disease  of  c.arly  childhood,  nnanifested  by 
curviilure  of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  and  enlargement  of  their 
I cancellous  c.xtrcmitics.” — No7ti.  of  Dis.  The  term  rachitis  (from 
ipa'x‘S)  the  spine)  w.as  adopted  by  Glisson,  who  first  described  it,  partly 
. because  he  conceived  the  vertebra;  to  be  the  bones  most  commonly  im- 
plicated, but  chiefly,  from  the  resemblance  to  the  English  name.  The 
spine  is  undoubtedly  liable  to  partake  with  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  in 
the  morbid  condition  of  rickets,  but  certainly  not  in  a greater  degree 
(than  the  other  bones.  The  disease  is  .also  termed  osteo-jnalakia  infan- 
ftum,  from  its  occurrence  in  the  early  period  of  childhood. 
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3.  Curvuiura  raehitica.  Ricketv  curvature  of  the  spine. 

RA'CHIS  (IN  BOTANY).  'RhacUs.  That  form  of  floral  axis 
in  which  several  pedicles,  or  flower-stalks,  are  developed  at  short  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  as  in  Grasses. 

RACK.  Arr^k.  A spirit  obtained,  in  Batavia,  by  distillation 
from  fermented  infusions  of  rice,  and  hence  termed  rice-spirit. 

RADIANT  HEAT  (radius,  a ray).  The  heat,  or  caloric,  which 
is  emitted  from  the  surface  of  a heated  body,  equally  in  all  directions, 
in  the  form  of  radii  or  rays.  See  Caloric. 

RADIA'TA  (radius,  a ray).  Radiate  or  rayed  animals;  a class  of 
invertebrate  animals,  the  organs  of  whose  bodies  are  arranged  in  a 
radiate  manner  around  the  digestive  cavity,  as  in  the  star-fish,  consti- 
tuting Cuvier’s  fourth  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  See  Zoology. 

RADIA'TION  (radiare,  to  emit  radii  or  beams).  The  emission  of 
heat  or  of  light,  in  rectilinear  directions,  from  the  surface  of  a heated 
or  a luminous  body,  respectively,  in  the  form  of  radii  or  rays. 

RA'DICAL  {radioc,  radicis,  a root).  A term  applied  generally,  in 
chemistry,  to  tlie  basis  of  a compound.  Gerhardt’s  definition  is — “ the 
proportion  in  which  certain  elements  or  groups  of  elements  may  be 
substituted  for  others,  or  may  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another 
in  the  act  of  double  decomposition.” 

A Radical  is  termed  simple,  when  it  is  itself  an  elementary  body,  as 
chlorine  in  hydrochloric  acid ; or  compound,  when,  though  itself  a 
compound,  it  acts  as  a simple  body  in  its  modes  of  combination, 
as  cyanogen  in  the  cyanides.  In  general  terms,  a radical,  simple 
or  compound,  forms  an  acid  with  hydrogen,  and  a salt  with  a 
metal. 

RA'DICAL  LEAVES  (radios,  a root).  Leaves  which  appear  to  arise 
from  the  radix,  or  root  of  a plant,  and  belong  to  what  are  called  acau- 
lescent  plants. 

RADICALS,  COMPOUND.  Organic  radicals.  Bodies  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  simple  substances  united  together,  and  there- 
fore compound,  yet  capable  of  acting,  in  many  respects,  xis simple  bodies; 
that  is,  they  unite  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  other  bodies,  witliout 
being  themselves  decomposed,  and  form  with  them  new  compounds, 
possessed  of  acid  or  basic  properties. 

The  names  of  the  compound  radicals,  as  they  are  termed,  are  formed 
by  affixing  to  some  name  which  denotes  their  origin  the  termination 
-yl  (u\i),  matter)  ; thus  dhyl  is  the  radical  of  ether,  amyl  of  amylic 
alcohol,  acetyl  of  acetic  acid,  benzoyl  of  benzoic  acid.  The  termina- 
tion -1/1  is  indifferently  used,  whether  the  radical  contain  oxygen  or  not. 

RADICALS,  DOUBLE.  A class  of  bodies  formed  by  the  union 
of  any  two  single  positive  radicals  or  of  a positive  with  a negative 
radical.  No  double  negative  radical  has  yet  been  obtained. 

RA'DICLE  (radicula,  dim.  of  radix,  a root).  The  lower  portion  of 
the  embryo  of  the  seed  of  a plant,  or  the  descending  axis  of  gi'owth, 
developing,  on  germination,  into  the  root.  See  Plumule. 

RADIO-CARPO-METACARPEUS.  The  name  of  a muscle 
described  as  arising  from  the  front  of  the  radius  above  the  pronator 
quadratus,  and  connected  with  that  muscle  ; and  inserted,  partly  into  the 
anterior  annular  ligament,  partly  into  the  trapezium,  and  partly  into 
the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones. 

RA'DIUS.  The  spoke  of  a wheel ; the  semi-diameter  of  a circle. 
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The  small  bone  of  the  fore-arm  ; so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  spoke  of  a wheel. 

RAG  TURNSOLE.  Linen  impregnated  with  the  blue  dye  obtained 
fa’om  the  juice  of  Rhizophora  tinoloria. 

RAINBOW  WORM.  The  Herpes  Iris  of  Bateman;  a species  of 
tetter,  occurring  in  small  circular  patches,  each  of  wliich  is  composed 
of  concentric  rings  of  different  colours, — like  a rainbow. 

RALE.  A French  term  denoting  a rhonchus  or  rattle,  heard  hy 
means  of  the  stethoscope.  See  Auscultuiion. 

RAME'NTA  {radere,  to  scrape  off).  Filings  ; as  of  iron,  or  of  tin. 
i In  botany,  the  term  denotes  the  thin,  brown,  foliaceous  scales,  which 
I appear  on  the  back  of  the  fronds  of  many  ferns,  &c. 

RAMUS.  A branch  of  a tree;  and,  hence,  a branch  of  an  artery, 
as  the  ramus  anastomoticus  magnus.,  a branch  of  the  brachial  artery. 
Also,  the  lower  portion  of  the  os  pubis,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
ischium,  have  been,  severally,  denominated  the  branch  or  ramus  of  those 
divisions  of  the  os  innominatum. 

RAMU'SeULE  (dim.  of  ramus,  a branch).  A small  branch,  as 
those  of  the  pia  mater,  which  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

RANCl'DITY.  The  change  which  oils  undergo  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  owing  probably  to  fermentation,  induced  by  the  action  of 
oxygen  upon  albuminous  matters  present  in  the  oils.  The  result  is 
I therefore  analogous  to  the  oxidation  of  metals. 

I RANl'NE  ARTERY  {rana,  a,  frog).  That  portion  of  the  lingual 

B artery,  which  runs  in  a serpentine  direction  along  the  under  surface  of 
the  tongue  to  the  tip  of  that  organ. 

RA'NULA  (dim.  of  rana,  a frog).  Grenouille.  Frog-tongue;  a 
tumor  or  cyst  formed  under  the  tongue,  by  obstruction  of  tire  duct  of 
! the  sub-maxillary  gland.  The  term  is  derived,  either  from  an  imagi- 
I nary  resemblance  of  the  swelling  to  a frog,  or  from  the  peculiar  croaking 
i noise  which  the  patient  makes  when  .affected  with  it. 

RANUNCULA'CE.®.  The  Crowfoot  order  of  exogenous  plants, 

' comprising  aconite,  hellebore,  and  other  plants  foimerly  esteemed  in 
^ medicine. 

I RAPE  OIL.  An  oil  procured  hy  expression  from  the  seed  of  the 
■ Brassica  napus,  or  R.ape,  and  used  in  making  ointments,  &c. 

1 RAPIIA'NIA.  An  affection  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 
1 eating  the  seeds  of  the  Raphanus  raphanistrum,  or  Wild  (Jharlock  ; it 
I is  attended  with  spasm  of  the  joints,  trembling,  &c. 

I RAPHE' (pdorTO),  to  sew).  Rhapli'e.  Literiilly,  a scum.  Ilencethe 
■ term  is  applied  to  lines  having  the  appearance  of  a scam.  By  the  older 
• writers,  the  word  raphe  was  used  to  denote  a species  of  synarthrosis,  or 
I almost  immovable  joint. 

i 1.  Raphe  coiporis  callosi.  A linear  depression  along  the  middle 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  between  two  slightly  elevated  longitudinal 
bands. 

2.  Raphe  perinei.  An  elevated  line  which  runs  along  the  middle  of 
the  perineum  to  the  anus. 

3.  Raphe,  in  Botany.  A fasciculus  of  vessels  which  connects  the 
base  of  the  ovule  with  the  base  of  the  nucleus,  as  in  the  orange. 

\ RA'PHIDES  (pdoTTeu,  to  sew).  Needles  ; small  acicular  crystals, 
found  within  the  cells  of  the  n.arcnchyma  of  certain  plants. 

RAPTUS  (rapere,  to  seize).  A forcible  seizure.  Hence  the  terms 
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raptus  nervorum,  or  cramp ; raplus  supinus,  or  opisthotonos ; raplus 
melancholicus,  or  the  paroxysmal  violence  of  lunatics. 

RAREPA'CTION  (rarus,  thin,  face, re,  to  make).  The  act  of 
making  a substance  thin,  or  less  dense.  The  term  is  generally  applied 
to  elastic  fluids,  and  denotes  an  augmentation  of  the  intervals  between 
their  particles.  The  term  is  used  in  opposition  to  condensation,  and  in 
the  same  sense  as  dilatation,  the  latter  term  being  applied  both  to  fluids 
and  solids. 

RA'RITY  (rarus,  thin).  A property  of  matter  opposed  to  density, 
and  denoting  a thinness  or  subtilty  of  bodies  : mercury  is  a dense  fluid, 
ether  a rare  one.  The  term  rarity  is  generally  applied  to  aeriform 
bodies,  the  terms  dilatation  and  eoepansion  being  employed  in  speaking 
of  solids  and  liquids. 

RASHES.  A popular  term  for  patches  of  superficial  redness  of  the 
skin.  See  Exanthemata. 

RA'SPATORY  (radere,  to  scrape).  A surgeon’s  rasp;  an  in- 
strument for  scraping  diseased  bones. 

R ASU'R  A (radere,  to  scrape  off).  A rasure,  erasure,  or  scratch.  The 
raspings  or  shavings  of  any  substance. 

RATAFI'A.  a term  deuotinga  sweet,  aromatic,  spirituous  liquor, 
drunk  at  the  ratification  of  an  agreement.  Ratafias  are  prepared  by 
flavouring  sweetened  spirit  with  various  kinds  of  fruit. 

RATTLE.  The  English  equivalent  for  the  Greek  poyxos,  or 
piyyos,  the  Latin  rhonchus,  and  French  r&le,  denoting  various  sounds 
heard  by  auscultation.  This  is  one  of  those  words  of  which  the  sound 
suggests  the  meaning,  by  the  process  termed  by  grammarians  onomato- 
poeia. 

RAUCE'DO  (rauais,  hoarse).  Raticitas.  Hoarseness;  huskiness 
of  voice  ; rough  utterance. 

RAY  (radius,  a shoot  or  rod).  The  smallest  form  in  which  light 
and  caloric  are  emitted  from  bodies.  A ray  is  a single  line  of  light,  as 
it  comes  from  a luminous  body.  A beam  of  light  is  a body  of 
parallel  rays.  A pencil  of  light  is  a body  of  diverging  or  converging  rays. 
Rays  are  distinguished  into — 

1.  Calorific  rays,  \y\i\c\i  e.xcite  heat;  the  highest  degree  of  caloric 
being  indicated  in  the  red  ray  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

2.  Luminous  rays,  which  impart  light ; the  highest  degree  of  illumi- 
nation being  confined  to  the  brightest  yellow  or  palest  green  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum. 

3.  Chemical  rays,  which  cause  neither  heat  nor  light,  but  produce 
powerful  chemical  changes,  as  that  of  darkening  the  white  chloride  of 
silver  ; these  are  also  termed  de-oxAdizing  or  hydro-genating  rays,  from 
their  characteristic  effect  in  withdrawing  oxygen  from  water  and  other 
oxides.  The  greatest  chemical  action  is  found  to  be  exerted  just 
beyond  the  violet  ray  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

REA'CTION  (re.  an  inseparable  particle,  meaning  back  or  again, 
agere,  to  act).  1.  The  resistance  made  by  all  bodies  to  the  action  or 
impulse  of  others  which  endeavour  to  change  their  state,  either  of 
motion  or  of  rest.  2.  A modification  of  the  organic  property  of  the 
animal  system — a vital  phenomenon,  arising  from  the  application  of  an 
external  influence,  as  e.xhaustion  of  vital  force  consequent  on  over- 
exertion. 3.  In  chemistry,  the  tenn  reaction  denotes  the  mutual  action 
of  chemical  agents'  upon  one  another.  See  Reagent. 
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Reaclion-thm,  A term  applied  by  M.  Exner  to  the  time  which 
elapses  between  the  impression  of  a stimulus  on  an  organ  of  sense  and 
the  conscious  reaction.  This  time  is  different  for  different  individuals, 
and  the  difference  is  denoted  scientifically  by  the  expression  ‘ personal 
equation.’ 

REA'GENT  (re,  again,  qqere,  to  act).  A substance  which  indicates 
the  presence  of  any  body,  even  in  a minute  proportion,  in  a solution,  by 
rendering  the  solution  turbid,  by  staining  it  some  particular  colour,  or 
by  depositing  a precipitate.  Thus,  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  a 
most  powerful  reagent  in  detecting  chloride  of  sodium.  The  term 
reagent  is  synonymous  with  test. 

REA'LGAR.  The  red  sulphurct  of  arsenic.  It  is  either  iiatiye, 
and  dug  out  of  the  earth,  in  China;  or  factitious,  procured  by  boiling 
orpiment,  or  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  in  subliming  vessels. 

RECEIVER.  A vessel  fitted  to  the  neck  of  a retort,  alembic,  &c., 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  products  of  distillation.  It  is  also 
called  a refrigeratory,  from  its  cooling  the  contents. 

RECE'PTACLE.  A term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the  dilated  and 
depressed  axis  of  inflorescence,  constituting  what  is  called  the  seat  of 
the  artichoke.  But  this  part  of  a plant  has  received  various  designa- 
tions with  reference  to  its  special  oflice. 

1.  The  receptacle  is  sometimes  termed  torus  or  thalamus,  with 
reference  to  its  bearing  the  carpels  or  fruits  ; anthophorum,  when  it 
bears  on  its  summit  the  petals  and  stamens  ; gonophorum,  when  it  rises 
in  the  form  of  a column  and  bears  the  stamens  ; carpophorum,  when 
it  bears  only  the  ovarium. 

2.  In  the  last  case  it  may  be  either  a roundish  stalk,  when  it  is  called 
podogynium  or  thecuphomm ; or  it  may  be  much  enlarged  and  fleshy,  with 
numerous  ovaria,  when  it  is  named  polyphorum.  When  lengthened 
into  a tapering  body,  with  the  styles  adhering,  it  bears  the  name  rostrum. 
These  terms  are  perhaps  useful  in  describing  particular  families. 

RECEPTA'CULUM  CIlYLl.  Cistema  chyli,  or  Reservoir  of 
Pecquet.  The  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  an  enlargement  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  near  the  aortic  aperture  of  the  diaphragm. 

RECIPROCAL  DECOMPOSITION.  Aterm  applied  by  chemists 
to  certain  cases  of  decomposition  in  which  the  law  of  elective  affinity 
appears  to  be  reversed.  Thus,  though  A may  attract  B more  strongly 
than  either  A or  B is  attracted  by  C,  yet,  under  some  circumstances, 
C may  be  employed  to  decompose  partially  the  compound  A B.  In 
the  following  cases  it  is  asserted  by  Berthollet,  that  the  body  first  men- 
tioned in  each  line  decomposes  a compound  of  the  second  and  third, 
although  its  attraction  for  the  second  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  third  for 
the  second  : — 

1.  Potassa  separates  sulphuric  acid  from  baryta. 

2.  Lime  separates  sulphuric  acid  from  potassa. 

3.  Potassa  separates  oxalic  acid  from  lime. 

4.  Nitrie  acid  separates  lime  from  o.xalic  acid. 

RECLINA'TION  (rccI/Hare,  to  turn  backward).  The  operation  of 

turning  a cataract,  so  as  to  change  the  position  of  its  anterior  and  pos- 
terior surfaces,  so  that  the  anterior  surface  becomes  the  upper  one, and 
the  posterior  surface  the  lower  one. 

RECREMENTPTIOUS  FLUIDS  (re,  an  inseparable  particle 
denoting  bach,  and  cernere,  to  separate).  Those  secreted  fluids  which 
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are  retained  in  the  body  for  useful  purposes,  as  those  of  the  liver,  the 
pancreas,  &c. 

RECRUDE'SCENCE(r'ecn«Zescere,tohecome  rawagain ; ofwounds, 
to  open  afresh).  The  recurring  of  the  severity  of  a disease  after  tem- 
porary remission. 

RECTIPICA'TION.  The  repeating  of  a distillation  or  sublima- 
tion several  times,  in  order  to  render  the  substance  purer  and  finer. 

RE'CTIPIED  SPIRIT.  Spiritus  rectificatus.  Alcohol,  with  16  per 
cent,  of  water  ; obtained  by  rectification. 

RECTI'TIS.  An  unclassical  word  for  inflammation  of  the  rectum. 
See  Proctitis. 

RE'CTOCELE  (rectum,  and  ic(?\?;,a  tumor).  An  unclassical  term, 
denoting  protrusion  of  the  rectum,  occasioned  by  prolapsus  of  the  walls 
of  the  vagina.  It  is  tenned  vaginal  rectocele. 

RECTO'TOMY  {rectum,  and  rofiv,  section).  An  unclassical  term 
for  section  of  the  rectum.  By  “ linear  rectotomy,”  is  meant  a section 
of  the  stricture  and  all  the  rectum  below  it,  including  the  anus. 

RECTUM  (rectus,  straight).  The  straight  gut,  the  last  of  the 
intestines,  extending  from  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  anus.  The 
name  is  taken  from  the  old  anatomists,  whose  descriptions  were  derived 
from  examination  of  brutes.  It  has  been  called  curvum! 

Rectitis  is  an  unclassical  term  for  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  and 
may  be  conveniently  replaced  by  the  term  proctitis  (from  irpwKTOi, 
anus).  Occasionally  the  word  rectostenosis,  for  rectal  stricture,  may  be 
seen  ; proctostenosis  would  here  be  the  correct  term. 

RECTUS  (straight).  The  name  of  several  muscles;  viz. — 

1.  Rectus  superior,  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  into  the  superior  and  fore  part  of  the  sclerotica.  It 
is  also  named  attollens,  or  levator  oculi,  from  its  oflBce  of  raising  the 
,eye  ; and  superbus,  as  giving  an  expression  of  pride.  Its  antagonist  is 
the — 

2.  Rectus  inferior,  arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  opposite  to  the  preceding  muscle.  It  is  also  named 
deprimens  oculi,  from  its  drawing  the  eye  downwards ; and  humilis, 
as  giving  an  expression  of  modesty. 

3.  Rectus  hdernus,  arising  from  the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  iuto  the  inner  side  of  the  eye.  It  is  also  named 
adducens,  from  its  drawing  the  eye  towards  the  nose  ; and  hibito- 
rius,  from  its  directing  the  eye  to  the  cup,  in  drinking.  Its  antagonist 
is  the — 

4.  Rectus  externus,  arising  from  the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  eye.  It  is  also  named  abductor 
oculi,  from  its  turning  the  eye  outwards  ; and  indignahundus,  as  giving 
an  expression  of  scorn. 

5.  Rectws  capitis,  the  name  of  five  muscles  arising  from  the  upper 
cervical  vertebras,  and  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone.  These  are  the 
R.  capitis  atniicus  major ; the  R.  capitis  anticus  minor;  the  R.  caputs 
lateralis;  the  R.  capitis  posticus  major;  and  the  R.  capitis  posticus 
minor. 

6.  Rectus  abdominis,  arising  from  the  pubes,  and  inserted  into  the 
three  inferior  true  ribs  and  the  ensiform  cartilage.  It  pulls  down  the 
ribs  in  respiration,  &c. 

7.  Rectus  femoris,  arising  by  two  heads  from  the  ilium  and  acetabu- 
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lum,  and  inserted  into  the  patella;  it  is  sometimes  called  rectus  cruris- 
It  extends  the  leg,  &c. 

RECURRENT  {recurrere,  to  run  hack).  The  designation  ot  a 
branch  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery ; and  of  the  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves — a portion  of  the  par  vagum. 

RED  FIRE.  A pyrotechnical  compound  of  nitrate  of  strontia, 
sulphur,  antimony,  and  chlorate  of  potash,  which  burns  with  a red 
flame.  It  is  liable  to  explode  spontaneously. 

RED  GUM.  Red  Gum-rash.  Red-goiun.  The  popular  name  of 
the  Strophulus  inter tinctus.  Dr.  Willan  says  that  this  is  a corruption 
of  the  term  Red-gown,  its  variegated  plots  of  red  upon  a pale  ground 
being  supposed  to  resemble  a piece  of  red  printed  linen. 

RED  LEAD.  Minium.  An  oxide  of  lead  with  a fine  red  colour, 
with  a shade  of  yellow.  See  Plumbum, 

RED  PRECIPITATE.  The  red  oxide  of  mercury,  or  mercuric 
oxide.  See  Precipitate. 

RED  SANDERS.  The  wood  of  the  Pterocarpxis  Santalinus,  yield- 
ing a red  colouring  matter,  which  is  a resin. 

REDU'CTION  {reducere,  to  bring  back).  1.  A chemical  process, 
also  called  revivification,  by  which  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  .allied  elements 
arc  separated  from  a metallic  compound,  so  as  to  leave  the  pure  metal. 
The  term  is,  however,  frequently  applied  to  an  incomplete  action  of 
this  sort,  or  even  to  the  addition  of  hydrogen.  2.  The  term  also  denotes 
a surgical  operation,  by  which  a dislocated  bone  is  restored  to  its  proper 
situation. 

REFINING.  The  act  of  purifying  anything;  particularly  the 
assaying  or  purifying  of  gold  and  silver,  by  separating  them  from  other 
bodies  whicli  arc  combined  with  them. 

REFLEX  ACTIONS  {reflectere,  to  turn  or  hend  back).  A term 
expressive  of  the  different  influences  which  arc  transmitted  from  nerve 
to  nerve,  and  were  formerly  called  sympathetic  actions,  automatic 
movements,  the  active  phenomena  of  animal  life,  &c. 

The  term  reflex  has  been  adopted  to  rc|)resent  the  hypothesis  of  a 
nervous  current  reflecting  itself  on  a central  point,  like  the  refraction  of 
a ray  of  light  on  a mirror,  and,  so  to  speak,  following  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence which  determines  its  direction.  Reflex  action  exists  when  a 
nervous  current,  transmitted  by  a sensory  nerve,  returns  in  the  track  of 
a motor  nerve.  Sec  Excito-motory. 

REFRA'CTION  (re/ractus,  broken  back).  The  property  of  light, 
by  which  a ray  becomes  bent,  or  refracted,  when  ))assing  from  a rarer 
into  a denser  medium,  and  vice  versa.  Dr.  Herschel  found  that  caloric 
is  refracted  according  to  the  same  law  that  regulates  the  refraction  of 
light. 

Double  refraction.  A property  of  certain  transparent  minerals,  as 
Iceland  Spar,  by  which  tney  present  two  images  of  any  object  seen 
through  them,  and  by  which  a ray  of  light,  after  entering  such  a 
medium,  becomes  divided  into  two  portions,  each  of  which  presents  an 
image  of  the  object. 

RFFRA'CTORY.  A term  applied  to  metals  which  are  with  diflS- 
culty  fusible  or  malleable. 

REFR.\CTU'RA  OSSIUM  [refrangere,  to  break  .again).  The  re- 
breaking of  bones;  the  reproduction  of  a fracture  by  surgical  operation. 

REFRI'GER.VNTS  (re/rn/crarc,  to  cool).  Tem})erants.  Medicines 
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which  diminish  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  reduce  tlie  heat  of  the 
body,  without  any  diminution  of  sensibility  or  nervous  enerfry. 

REFRIGERA'TORY  {refrigerare,  to  cool).  A chemical  vessel 
filled  with  water,  for  condensing  vapours  or  for  cooling  them,  as  they 
pass  throueh  the  worm. 

RE'GIMEN  (regere,  to  rule).  A guiding  or  direction.  A rule  of 
diet.  &c.,  prescribed  for  a patient ; a special  application  of  hygiene. 

RE'GION.  A term  applied  to  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  body,  as 
that  of  the  chest,  that  of  the  pelvis,  that  of  the  abdomen,  &c.  See 
Abdominal  Regions. 

RE'GIUS  [rex,  regis,  a king).  Royal ; a term  used  by  way  of 
distinction.  1,  Regius  morbus  is  icterus  or  jaundice,  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  King's  Evil  of  the  middle  ages,  which  denotes 
scrofula.  2.  Regia  aqua  is  a mixture  of  the  nitric  and  the  muriatic 
acids,  so  named  from  its  property  of  dissolving  gold,  the  king  of  metals. 

REGMA.  This  term  is  described  in  its  proper  place.  See 
Rhegma. 

REGNUM  PROTI'STICUM  (ttpoitiotos,  the  very  first,  the  first 
of  the  first).  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Ernst  ITa:ckel  to  an  interme- 
diate kingdom,  a sort  of  no-man’s-land,  established  by  him  for  the 
reception  of  those  debatable  organisms  which  cannot  be  definitely  or 
positively  classed  either  amongst  vegetables  or  animals. 

RE'GULUS  [rex,  regis,  a king).  A name  originally  given  by  the 
alchemists  to  metallic  matters  when  separated  from  other  substances 
by  fusion,  from  their  expectation  of  finding  gold,  the  king  of  metals, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  It  has  since  been  applied  to  the  metal 
extracted  from  an  ore,  as  regulus  of  antimony,  of  cohalt,  &c.  By  the 
term  “ reguline”  metal  is  meant  that  which  possesses  the  ordinary  or 
more  perfect  metallic  qualities  of  the  metal. 

REGURGITATION.  The  action  by  which  a gas  or  a liquid 
passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  mouth  without  effort,  as  in  the  vomit- 
ing of  food  by  infants. 

REIL,  ISLAND  OF.  A designation  of  a small  isolated  cluster  of 
convolutions,  forming,  with  the  substantia  perforata,  the  base  of  the 
corpus  striatum  of  the  brain. 

REINSCH’S  TEST.  A test  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  mixed 
solutions.  It  consists  in  boiling  slips  of  metallic  copper  in  a portion  of 
the  filtered  liquor;  the  copper-slips  will  probably  be  coated  with 
arsenic,  and  are  then  to  be  collected,  dried,  placed  in  a test-tube,  and 
the  tube  heated,  when  arsenic,  quickly  changing  to  arseuious  acid,  by 
further  application  of  heat,  sublimes. 

RELAPSING  FEVER.  Famine-fever.  “A  continued  fever  of 
short  duration,  characterized  by  absence  of  eruption,  and  .an  abrupt 
relapse,  occurring  after  an  interval  of  about  a week.” — Nom.  of  Dis. 
It  has  been  called  the  “ yellow  fever  of  the  British  Islands.” 

RELAXA'NTIA  DEPRIME'NTIA.  Depressing relax.anls;  agents 
which  depress  and  lower  the  tonicity  of  the  fibre,  and  thereby  cause 
relaxation  of  the  muscuLar  and  oilier  tissues.  They  comprise  the  nau- 
seating emetics,  the  sedatives,  and  the  ana'Sthetiea  pneumatica. 

RELAXA'TIO  UTERI.  Relaxation  of  the  uterus ; a partial 
descent  of  the  uterus,  when  it  falls  down  to  the  middle  of  the  vagina ; 
if  it  descend  to  the  labia,  it  is  termed ; if  lower  than  the 
labia,  prolapsus. 
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REME'DIUM  (i-e,  and  mederi,  to  heal).  That  which  heals  again  ; 
an  agent  used  in  palliating  or  curing  diseases.  Remedies  psychical 
or  mental,  and  somalical  or  corporal. 

REMISSION  (remittere,  to  remit).  A cessation  of  febrile  symptoms 
occurring  between  the  accessions  of  remittent  fever.  Also,  a diminu- 
tion of  the  symptoms  of  continuous  fever. 

REMITTENT  DISEASE.  A term  applied  to  a disease  with  re- 
ference to  its  form  or  type,  and  denoting  that  it  has  alternate 
augmentation  and  diminution,  but  no  complete  cessation,  of  its 
symptoms. 

REMITTENT  FEVER  {remittere,  to  abate).  “ A malarious  fever, 
characterized  by  irregular  repeated  exacevl  ations,  the  remissions  being 
less  distinct  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  functional  disturbance  of  the  liver,  and  frequently  by  yellow- 
ness of  skin.” — Nom.  of  Dis.  The  species  may  be  distinguished 
into — 

1.  The  Mild  Remittent,  or  Gastric  fever  of  Frank,  so  termed  from 
its  being  usually  preceded  by  some  affection  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  remittent  fever  of  infancy,  generally  ascribed  to  worms,  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  this  species. 

2.  The  Malignant  Remittent,  of  which  there  are  four  varieties ; 
iz. — 

а.  The  Autumnal  Remittent,  or  the  fehris  continua  gastrica  of 
Prank. 

The  Yellow  Fever,  so  denominated  from  the  lemon  or  oranec 
hue  presented  by  the  whole  surface  of  the  body;  this  is  theyeim 
gasMco-jiervosa  of  Frank. 

y.  The  Burning  Remittent,  denominated  caiisus  by  Hippocrates  ; 
and  by  Frank,  fehris  gastrico-infammatoria,  from  its  being 
usually  accompanied  with  much  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines. 

б.  The  Asthenic  Remittent,  inclining  to  a deep  nervous  depression, 
sensorial  debility,  or  a typhous  character;  of  this  kind  were  the 
noted  epidemic  of  Breslau,  the  hybrid  fever  of  Blanc,  &c.  ; the 
malignant  pestilential  fever  of  Chisholm,  &C.  &c. 

3.  Hectic  fever.  This  is  arr.anged  by  some  among  continued,  by  some 
among  remittent,  and  by  others  among  intermittent  fevers. 

4.  Various  names  have  been  assigned  to  remittent  fever  from  the 
localities  in  which  it  has  appeared,  and  the  complications  .arising  from 
those  localities.  Hence,  remittent  fever  has  been  variously  described 
under  the  names  Walcheren  fever,  Mediterranean  fever,  Jungle  or  Hitt 
fever  of  the  East  Indies,  Bengal  fever.  Bilious  remittent  of  the  West 

Indies,  Sierra  Leone  fever,  African  fever,  &c. 

REN;  RE'NES  (pf'u),  to  flow).  The  reins,  or  kidneys ; the  secret- 
ing organs  of  the  urine.  Hence  the  term  renal  is  applied  to  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  kidney.  See  Emulgents  and  Casts. 

1.  Renes  succenturiati.  Capsula;  atrabiliarias,  or  the  supra-renal 
capsules ; two  small  bodies  placed  above  the  kidneys,  and  embracing 
their  upper  extremity  ; they  are  hollow  and  oval  in  the  adult,  prismatic 
and  granulated  in  the  foetus.  See  Succenturiatus. 

2.  Renes  adiposi,  lardacei.  Terms  employed  in  describing  “ Bright’s 

disease.”  Renes  midtifidi  denotes  lobulated  kidney;  renes  mohiles 
movable  kidney.  ’ 
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RENAL  DEGENERATIONS.  A term  comprising  three  varieties 
^ kidney  disease,  viz.,  1,  fatty  degeneration,  also  termed  graiiulai 
Regeneration  of  the  kidney,  or  Bright’s  disease ; 2,  amyloid  degenera- 
tion, also  termed  waxy  or  amyloid  form  of  Bright’s  disease;  and  6, 
cystic  degeneration,  of  which  there  are  various  forms. 

RE'NCULUS  (dim.  of  ren,  the  kidney).  The  name  of  each  distinct 
lohe  of  the  kidney,  in  the  embryo  of  the  mammalia  and  of  the  human 
subject. 

RENNET.  A fluid  made  by  infusing  the  rennet-bag,  or  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf,  in  hot  water.  It  possesses 
the  property  of  coagulating  milk  and  casein. 

REPE'LLENTS  (repellere,  to  drive  back).  Repercussives.  Reme- 
dies for  subduing  inflammation  or  tumefaction  of  superficial  parts. 
This  is  commonly  called  the  stimulant  method  of  treatment. 

REPERCU'SSION  {repercussio,  a striking  back,  reflection).  A 
Latin  term  which  seems  suflBciently  to  express  what  the  French  denote 
by  “ ballottement.”  See  Ballottement. 

RE'PLICATE  {replicatus,  folded  back).  A form  of  vernation  or 
asstivation,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  is  curved  back  and  ap- 
plied to  the  lower,  as  in  aconite. 

RE'PLUM.  A leaf  of  a door.  A term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the 
frame-work  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  two  sutures  of  a carpel 
from  the  valves,  as  in  Carmichaelia. 

RE'PRIMENTS  (reprimere,  to  restrain). Remedies  for 
fluxes,  as  cerebro-spinals,  astringents,  and  acrid  stimulants. 

REPRODU'CTION  (y-eproducere,  to  produce  again).  A term  com- 
prising all  those  functions  by  which  new  individuals  are  produced,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species  is  secured.  The  several  modes  of  repro- 
duction will  be  found  under  the  article  Generation. 

REPU'LSION  {repellere,  to  drive  away).  A term  denoting  certain 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  matter,  antagonistic  to  those  of 
Attraction.  Generally  defined,  it  is  that  power  by  which  bodies,  or  the 
particles  of  bodies,  are  made  to  recede  from  one  another,  and  it  occurs 
in  molecules,  and  also  in  masses  of  matter. 

RESE'CTION  (resecare,  to  cut  off).  The  surgical  operation  for 
removing  the  articular  extremity  of  a bone,  or  of  the  ends  of  bones  in  a 
false  articulation. 

RESI'NA.  Resin;  the  residue  of  the  distillation  of  the  turpentines 
from  various  species  of  Pinus  and  Abies.  When  the  product  contains 
a little  water,  it  is  opaque,  and  is  termed  yellow,  and  sometimes  white 
resin  ; when  the  water  is  expelled,  it  becomes  transparent  resin;  at  a 
still  higher  degree  of  distillation,  it  becomes  brown  or  black  resin,  or 
colophony. 

RESOLUTION  {resolvcre,  to  relax).  The  subsidence  of  inflamma- 
tion without  abscesses,  ulceration,  mortification,  &c.  Also,  the  dis- 
persion of  swellings,  indurations,  &c.  Resolutio  uteri  is  atony  of  the 
uterus,  an  affection  connected  with  parturition. 

RESOLVENT  (mote?-e,  to  loosen).  Discutient.  A substance  em- 
ployed to  discuss  inflammatory  and  other  tumors. 

RESO'RPTION  (resorbere,  to  suck  back,  to  swallow  again).  Re- 
absorption ; a retrogressive  change  which  takes  place  in  a tubercle  after 
it  has  reached  its  full  development.  It  is  probably  always  preceded  by 
necrosis. 
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RESPIRATION  {respiratio,  breathing  back  ; generally,  breathing). 
The  function  of  breathing;  the  function  by  means  of  which  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
consists  of  two  acts,  viz. — 1.  Inspiration,  which  generally  takes  place, 
according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  about  twenty-six  times  in  a minute,  thirteen 
cubic  inches  of  air  being  the  quantity  usually  inspired  at  each  time  ; 
and  2.  Eocpiration,  which  takes  place  alternately  with  the  preceding 
act,  the  quantity  of  air  usually  expired  being  the  same  as  that  which  is 
inspired. 

1.  Respiration,  diaphragmatic;  respiration,  costal.  These  terms 
indicate  the  separate  but  concurrent  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  the 
intercostales  in  the  function  of  respiration — the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  taking  place  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  e.xternal  intercos- 
tals,  and  its  relaxation  as  that  of  the  contraction  of  the  internal  inter- 
■costals. 

2.  Respiration,  artificial.  The  re-establishment  of  the  circulation  in 

cases  of  asphy.xia,  by  inflation  from  the  mouth  of  an  assistant,  by  the 

bellows,  by  the  split  sheet,  by  the  “ Marshall  Hall  method,”  by  the 

“ Silvester  method,”  by  the  Howard  “ Direct  Method,”  &c. 

3.  Tidal  and  Residual  Air  in  Respiration.  1.  The  amount  of  air 

which  always  remains  in  the  lungs,  varies  from  75  to  100  cubic  inches, 

and  is  called  residual  air.  2.  About  as  much  more  remains  in  the 

chest,  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  and  is  called  supplemental  air. 
In  ordinary  breathing,  between  2U  and  30  cubic  inches  pass  in  and  out, 
and  may  be  called  tidal  air.  4.  By  taking  the  deepest  possible  inspi- 
ration, another  100  cubic  inches  may  be  added,  and  this  is  called  com- 
vlemental  air.  Thus,  the  residual  and  the  supplemental  air  are,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  stationary;  the  tidal  air,  alone,  leaves  the 
lungs  and  is  renewed  in  ordinary  respiration. — Huxley. 

RESPIRATORY  NERVES.  A series  of  nerves  proceeding  from 
a narrow  white  fasciculus,  situated  between  the  corpus  olivare  and  the 
corpus  restiforme,  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  supposed  by  Bell  to  be 
analogous  in  their  functions. 

RESPIRATORY  TRACT.  A narrowwhite  band,  situated  behind 
the  corpus  olivare,  and  descending  along  the  side  of  tlie  medulla  oblon- 
gata, at  the  bottom  of  the  lateral  sulcus. — Bell. 

RE'STIFORM  {restis,  a cord,/o?7n(f,  likeness).  A term  applied  to 
two  posterior  cord-like  processes  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

RESTO'RATIVES.  A term  anplied  to  articles  of  diet,  or  medi- 
cines whicb  have  the  effect  of  supplying  some  defective  element  of  tlie 
blood.  See  Catalytics. 

RESUSCITATION  (resuscitare,  to  rouse  again).  The  act  of 
reviving,  or  recovering  life ; the  restoration  of  suspended  animation, 
whether  arising  from  disease  or  as  a result  of  asphyxia.  See  Revivi- 
ticcUion. 

RE'TE.  A net ; a vascular  net-work,  or  plexus  of  vessels. 

1.  Rete  mirabile.  A net- work  of  blood-vessels  in  the  basis  of  the 
brain. 

2.  Rete  miraldle  Malpigliii.  The  fine  net-work  of  the  extremities  of 
the  pulmonary  arteries. 

3.  Rete  mucosum.  Rete  Malpighianum.  A mucous  net-work  • 
a designation  of  the  soft  inner  stratum  of  the  epidermis  or  cuticle  con- 
taining the  colouring  particles  of  the  skin,  described  by  Malpighi’  as 
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distinct  membrane.  But  it  neither  is  a net-work,  nor  is  it  mucous ; it 
is  ftranular,  perliaps  cellular. 

4.  Rete  testis , A net-work  of  minute  tubes,  formed  by  the  msa  recto, 
and  running  upwards  into  the  substance  of  the  mediastinum. 

5.  /feto  rascii/osam,  or  plexus  retiformis.  Njimes  sometimes  given  to 
the  corpus  cavernosum  vagina;. 

REi'E'NTION  (reitnere,  to  hold  back).  Accumulation  of  matters 
intended  for  excretion,  as  of  the  urine  within  the  bladder.  The  de- 
grees of  the  affection  have  been  distinguished  by  the  terms  dysuria, 
Btonguria,  and  ischuria.  See  Ischuria. 

Retentio  secundarum.  Retention  of  the  placenta,  from  atony  of 
the  uterus,  from  irregular  or  hour-glass  contraction,  or  from  preter- 
natural adhesions. 

RETI'CULATE  VENATION  (reticulaius,  in  the  form  of  a reti- 
culum, or  little  net).  A term  applied  to  the  netted  arrangement  of  the 
veins  in  leaves  of  plants  which  have  exogenous  stems,  as  distinguished 
from  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the  veins  which  characterizes  plants 
with  endogenous  stems. 

RETIFO'RMIS  (refe,  a net, ^rma,  likeness).  Net-like;  a name 
given  by  jDc  Graty^to  the  erectile  spongy  tissue  of  the  vagina.  The 
term  retiforni  is  also  applied  to  a coat  of  the  eye,  characterized  by  net- 
like  lines  and  interstices. 

RE'TINA  [rete,  a net).  The  transparent,  colourless,  Ticf-like  ex- 
pansion of  the  optic  nerve  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye,  whereupon 
the  images  of  objects,  being  as  it  were  painted,  are  conveyed  to  the 
common  sensorium  of  the  brain,  where  the  mind  views  and  contem- 
plates them.  It  consists  of  three  layers,  the  external,  or  Jacob’s 
membrane ; the  middle,  or  nervous ; and  the  internal,  or  vascular 
membrane. 

1.  Retina,  floating.  A disease  of  the  eye  in  which  the  retina  is 
detached  from  the  choroid. 

2.  Retinitis.  Inflammation  of  the  retina.  The  term  is  unclassical 
and  some  writers  have  accordingly  adopted  the  word  dictgilis,  from 
6'iktvov,  a net.  See  Amphiblestroides. 

RETINA'CULUM  (retinere,  to  hold  back).  Anything  by  which 
another  thing  is  held  back.  1.  An  instrument  employed  in  amputation. 
2.  The  term  retinacula  is  applied  to  some  granular  bands  by  means 
of  which  the  ovulum  is  attached  to  the  parietes  of  the  Gnaafian  vesicle. 

RETINA'PHTHA.  Toluen.  A compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
contained  in  turpentine. 

RETINASPHA'LTUM.  Retinite.  A substance  consisting  partly 
of  bitumen,  and  partly  of  resin,  found  associated  with  the  brown  coal  of 
Bovey,  in  Devonshire. 

RE'TORT.  A globular  vessel  of  glass,  &c.,  with  a long  neck 
bended  on  one  side,  used  for  distillation. 

RE'TOSE  {rete,  a net).  A term  formerly  applied  by  Bindley 
to  a division  of  endogens  which  have  reticulated  le.aves,  as  smilax. 
Tlieir  mode  of  growth  is  essentially  different  from  th.at  of  endogens 
in  gener.al,  and  the  species  composing  this  group  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  mass  oi  Endogens,  as  Humogens  to  the  mass  of  Exogens. 

RETRA'CTION  {retrahere,  to  draw  b.ack  or  up).  The  state  in 
which  a part  is  drawn  backward  towards  the  centre  of  the  body,  as  of 
the  testes  ; or  upivard,  as  of  the  thigh. 
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RETRA'CTOR  {retraUere,  to  drawback).  A piece  of  linen  employed 
in  amputation  for  drawing  the  divided  muscles  upward,  and  thus  keep- 
ing every  part  of  the  wound  out  of  the  way  of  the  saw. 

RE'TRAHENS  AURIS  {retrahere,  to  draw  back).  A name  given 
to  the  posterior  auris  muscle,  from  its  action  of  drawing  hack  the  ear. 

RETROCE'DENT  GOUT.  A variety  of  irregular  gout,  in  which 
the  local  malady  is  suddenly  checked,  and  some  acute  affection  attacks 
an  internal  organ,  as  the  stomach,  lieart,  or  brain. 

RETRO-PHARYNGEAL  AB.SCESS.  The  result  of  inflammation 
of  tlie  loose  areolar  tissue,  situated  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  spine. 

RE'TRO-VACCINA'TION  {retro,  backward).  The  act  of  passing 
the  vaccine  lymph  again  through  the  cow. 

RETROVE'RSIO  UTERI  {retro,  backward,  vertere,  to  turn). 
Uterus  resupinatus.  A morbid  inclination  of  the  uterus  backward. 
When  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  bent  backward,  so  as  to  descend  as 
low  as  the  os,  and  to  lie  in  the  recto-uterine  pouch,  this  condition  is 
termed  rctrojleodo  uteri. 

RE'USSITE.  A substance  consisting  of  several  sulphates,  and 
occurring  in  the  form  of  a mealy  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  about  Seidlitz  and  Seidschutz. 

REVALE'NTA.  This  substance,  described  by  the  vendor  as  a 
“nutritive  and  eminently  curative  fccula,”  appears  to  consist,  like  the 
ervaleiita,  of  lentil-meal. 

REVERBERA'TORY  {reverherare,  to  beat  back  again).  A term 
applied  to  that  kind  of  furnace  in  which  the  flame  is  driven  back,  or 
prevented  from  rising. 

RE'VERIE  {reverie,  Fr.  from  rever,  to  dream).  Waking  dream  ; 
a train  of  ideas  occurring  in  the  waking  state,  and  characterized  by 
inactivity  of  the  attention  to  the  impressions  of  surrounding  objects. 
Mason  Good  describes  three  kinds  of  this  mental  aberration,  viz. — 

1.  Abse7ice  of  mind,  in  which  the  attention  is  truant,  and  does  not 
yield  re.adily  to  the  dictates  of  the  will. 

*2.  Abstraction  of  mind,  in  which  the  attention  is  riveted,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  will  itself,  to  some  particular  theme,  unconnected  with 
surrounding  objects. 

3.  Brown  Study,  in  which  the  attention  h.as  the  consent  of  the  will 
to  relax  itself,  and  give  play  to  whatever  trains  of  ideas  are  uppermost. 
It  is  the  studium  inane  of  Darwin. 

REVIVIFICATION  (reviviscere,  to  revive,  to  come  to  life  again). 
1.  In  natural  history,  this  term  denotes  a phenomenon  which  occurs  in 
some  animalcules,  as  the  rotifer  redivivus,  which  lives  in  water,  but, 
after  remaining  for  year's  in  a dry  state,  with  all  its  functions  suspended, 
revives  in  a few  minutes  on  being  placed  in  water.  2.  In  chemistry, 
the  term  reidvijication  denotes  the  process  of  reducing  a metal  from  its 
comMunds  to  the  metallic  state. 

RE' VOLUTE  {revolufus,  rolled  back).  A form  of  vernation  or 
arstivation,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  leaf  are  rolled  backwards  spirally 
on  each  side,  as  in  rosemary. 

REVU'LSION  {revellere,  to  pull  away).  The  diversion  of  a se- 
condary disease  to  a part  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  primary  affection. 
Revulsion  is,  in  fact,  derivation  at  a distant  part. 

RHACO'SIS  {paKwa-is,  a becoming  ragged  or  wrinkled,  as  the 
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skin,  when  the  flesh  under  it  is  sunk,  Galen).  Complete  destruction  o 
the  caruncula  lacrymalis,  followed  by  incurable  lacrymation.  See  Rhyas. 

RHA'GAS,  pi.  RHA'GADES  (payds,  a rent  or  chink,  from  pny- 
vvfxi,  to  break).  A crack,  chap,  or  fissure  of  the  skin,  especially  as 
occurring  at  the  margin  of  the  anus. 

-RHA'GIA  (puyi/uyui,  to  burst  forth,  from  pnym  or  pdyta,  words  of 
the  same  meaning).  A termination  of  words  denoting  a bursting  forth, 
as  in  blenno-rrArt^fa,  the  bursting  forth  of  mucus ; htemo-rrhagia,  the 
bursting  forth  of  blood,  &c.  The  letter  p,  or  r,  is  doubled  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a word,  whenever  it  is  preceded  by  a vowel,  either  in  com- 
position or  declension.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  term -Rhcea. 

RHAMNUS  C ATHARTICUS.  Common  Buckthorn;  an  indi- 
genous plant  of  purgative  properties,  exemplified  in  that  form  wliich  has 
led  to  the  designation  “ hydragogue.”  The  term  “Buckthorn”  is 
derived  from  Spina  cervina,  another  name  of  the  plant. 

RHAPO'NTICIN.  Chrysophanic  acid.  A yellow,  crystallizable, 
tasteless  substance  procured  from  the  root  of  European  rhubarb. 

RHA'TANY.  The  name  of  the  Krameria  triandra,  a Polygalaceous 
plant,  the  root  of  which  possesses  astringent  qualities,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  tannic  and  krameric  acids. 

RHE'GMA  (pucro-o),  to  burst).  Capsidatricocca.  A fruit  consisting 
of  three  or  more  cocci,  each  of  which  bursts  from  the  axis  or  columella 
with  elasticity  into  two  valves,  the  seeds  escaping  along  the  inner  angles 
of  the  cocci,  as  in  Euphorbia.  See  Capside. 

RHE'IC  ACID  (rheicm,  rhubarb).  The  yellow,  crystalline,  gra- 
nular matter  of  rhubarb,  procured  from  the  plant  by  means  of  ■ether  in 
Robiquet’s  displacement-apparatus.  See  Chrysophanic  Acid. 

RHE'IN.  A substance  procured  by  heating  powdered  rhubarb  with 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup,  and  diluting  with 
cold  water. 

RHEO'METER  (pt'ai,  to  flow,  fiirpov  a measure).  A term  em- 
ployed by  French  writers  as  synonymous  with  galvanometer ; an  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  force  of  an  electric  current.  On  the  same 
principle,  Mr.  Wheatstone  applies  the  terms — rheomotor,  to  an  apparatus 
which  originates  such  a current ; rheoscope,  to  an  instrument  which 
ascertains  the  existence  of  such  a current ; rheostat,  to  the  regulator, 
rheotome,  to  the  inteiTupter,  and  rheolrope,  to  the  alternate  inverter,  of 
the  electric  current.  To  these  terms  may  be  added  rheophore,  the 
carrier  of  the  current,  or  the  connecting  wire  ofa  Voltaic  apparatus. 

RHE'UM.  Rhubarb.  The  root  of  undetermined  species  of  Poly- 
gonaccous  plants,  growing  in  Chinese  Thibet,  and  Tartary. 

RHEU'MA  (ptDpa,  a flu.xion).  A defluxion;  a flowing  down  of 
humors.  The  term  signifies — 

1.  A morbid  a term  formerly  synonymous  with  : thus 

cataract  was  called  the  obscure  rheum,  or  gutta  ; amaurosis,  the  trans- 
parent, or  serene  rheum,  or  gutta. 

2.  A Cold,  or  febrile  defluxion  of  the  chest.  The  old  patholorists 
distinguished  Rheuma  into  three  species  i that  of  the  chest,  caiarrlius , 
that  of  the  fauces,  bronchus  ; and  that  of  the  nostrils,  coryza. 

RHEU'MATISM  (ptoixaTiapos,  a defluxion).  A term  derived, 
like  gout,  from  the  humoral  pathology.  The  disease  presents  the 
following  divisions  : — j- 

1.  ActUe  Rheumatism.  Rheumatic  fever.  “A  specific  febrile  dis- 
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order,  characterized  by  non-suppurative  inflammation  of  the  fibrous 
tissues  surrounding  the  joints,  of  which  many  are  affected  at  the  same 
time,  or  in  succession.” 

2.  Gonorrhoeal  Rheiimalism.  “ An  analogous  affection,  associated 
with  gonorrhcEa.” 

3.  Synovial  Rheumatism.  “ A rheumatic  affection,  in  which  an 
accumulation  of  non-purulent  fluid  occurs  in  the  synovial  sacs,  and 
especially  in  those  of  the  knee-joints.” 

4.  Muscular  Rheumatism.  “ Pain  in  the  muscular  structures,  in- 
creased by  motion.”  The  local  varieties  are  lumbago  and  stiff  neck. 

5.  Chronic  Rheumatism.  “ Chronic  pain,  stiffness  and  swelling  of 
various  joints.”  Cases  attended  with  deposit  of  urate  of  soda,  are  re- 
ferred to  chronic  gout ; those  in  which  there  is  marked  distortion,  to 
chronic  osteo-arthritis. — Nom.  of  Dis. 

RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS.  The  name  given  hy  Dr.  Garrod  to 
a chronic  inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints,  resembling  rheumatism 
in  some  of  its  characters,  but  essentially  different  from  this  disease. 

RHEXIS  or RHEGMA  OCULI  ((oijjis,  a rending,  pi/y/ua,  a rent). 
Rupture  of  the  eye-hall.  Strictly  speaking,  the  former  term  denotes  the 
act  of  rupturing,  the  latter  the  rupture  produced.  Sec  Preface,  par.  2. 

RHINOLI'THI  (piv,  pivot,  the  nose,  XWot,  a stone).  Rhinoliths. 
Calculi  of  the  nasal  fossa),  consisting  of  concretions  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  mucus. 

RHINOPLA'STIC  OPERATIONS  (piV,  a nose,  TrXaaaw,  to  form). 
The  name  given  to  two  operations,  the  Tagliacotian  and  the  Indian, 
for  the  renewing  of  the  entire  nose,  when  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
injury  or  dise.ase. 

RHINORRHCE'A  (p/i/,  pivot,  the  nose,  piio,  to  flow).  Nasal  gleet. 
A mucous  discharge  from  one  or  both  nostrils.  Sec  Ozaena. 

RHINOSCLERO'MA  (J>iv,  pivot,  the  nose,  anXiipoopu,  induration). 
A disease  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  upper  lip, 
characterized  by  extensive  cell-proliferation,  resembling  the  appearance 
of  granulation-tissue. 

RHINO'SeOPY  (pi'e,  jdii/ds,  the  nose,  o•^'o•;r£a),  to -inspect).  The 
inspection  of  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nares,  turbinated  bones,  and 
adjacent  parts,  bv  means  of  a mirror. 

RHI'ZANTllS  {pi^it,  a root,  dvBos,  a flower).  A class  of  para- 
sitical phants,  which,  with  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  endogens,  seem 
to  constitute  an  intermediate  form  of  organization  between  them  and 
the  lower  acrogens.  They  arc  .all  of  a fungus-like  consistence,  with 
few  traces  of  a vascular  system  ; the  flowers  arc  propagated  by  the 
agency  of  sexes  ; the  seeds  have  no  emhryo,  but  consist  of  a homo- 
geneous, sporuliferous  mass.  See  Sporogen's. 

RMIZO'MA  {pi^wpa,  the  mass  of  roots  of  a tree).  A rhizome  or 
rootstock ; a root-like  stem,  which  lies  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and  emits 
roots  from  its  under  side,  and  Ictives  from  its  upper  side,  as  in  iris. 

RHODEORRHE'TIN  (pddttos,  rose-coloured,  piyrivi],  resin). 
Jalapm.  A jalap-resin,  obtained  from  the  genuine  jalap-tuber  of 
Exogonium  Purga,  and  assuming  a beautiful  crimson  colour  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

RHO'DIUM  (po&ov,  a rose).  A rare  metal  discovered  in  the  ore  of 
platinum  by  Wollaston,  in  1804,  and  named  from  the  rose  colour  of  its 
solutions.  Used  for  the  points  of  metallic  pens. 
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-RI-KEA  (-fjoia,  ,1  discharge,  from  ptw,  to  flow).  A termination 
denoting  a discharge,  as  in  dia-?TAcBa,  a discharge  from  the  bowels; 
cysti-rr/zma,  a discharge  from  the  bladder,  &c.  See  -Rhagia. 

RHCE'CAS  (poiKOi,  flowing).  Another  term  for  epiphora,  or  the 
watei’ing  eye. 

RHOMBOl'DEUS  (pop^o^,  a rhombus,  sides,  a likeness).  The 
name  ot  two  muscles,  the  major  and  the  minor,  of  the  posterior  tho- 
racic region,  which  belong  in  their  action  to  the  scapula. 

1.  Rhomboideus  faciei.  A muscular  fasciculus  attached  to  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  ; it  was  called  by  Albinus  mm- 
etdus  anomalus,  from  its  being  attached  to  bone  by  both  ends. 

2.  Rhomboid  nerve.  A branch  of  the  superior  muscvlar  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  the  rhomboid  muscles. 

RHO'NCHUS  (p£yX°®i  snoring).  Rale  of  Laennec.  Rattling  in 
the  throat;  morbid  sounds  occasioned,  in  respiration,  by  the  passage 
ot  air  through  fluids  in  the  bronchi,  or  by  its  transmission  through  any 
of  the  air-passages  partially  contracted.  See  Auscultation. 

RHOTAKI'SMUS  to  make  overmuch  or  wrong  use  of 

the  letter  p or  r).  An  excessive  or  faulty  use  of  the  letter  r;  the 
substitution  of  to  for  r,  as  when  a person  says,  “ louin  seize  thee,  truth- 
less king.”  See  lotalcismus  and  Lubdakismus. 

RHU'BARB.  Rhei  radioe.  The  root  of  an  undetermined  species  of 
Rheum,  a Polygonaceous  plant  of  Central  Asia.  Its  purgative  principle 
is  called  rhubarbarin,  and,  from  its  yellow  colour,  chrysophanic  acid. 

RHUTE'NIUM.  This,  and  Pluranium,  are  names  of  two  supposed 
metals,  contained  in  the  Uralian  ore  of  platinum. 

RHY'AS  (puds,  a disease  of  the  eye  causing  a continual  weeping  dis- 
charge.— Galen).  Ulceration  of  the  caruncula  lacrymalis.  SecRhacosis. 

RHY'PIA  (puTTos,  sordes,  filth).  Rupia.  Atonic  ulcer;  .an  erup- 
tion of  large  bulla:  or  blebs,  filled  w’ith  serum,  which  changes  to  pus;  a 
species  of  ekphlysis  of  Mason  Good.  The  term  suggests  the  ill  smell 
and  sordid  condition  of  the  diseased  parts.  “ Rhypia  escharoiica  is 
synonymous  with  Pemphigus  gangrmnosus."  The  other  species  are 
supposed  to  be  syphilitic. 

RHYTHM  (put)/ids,  a measured  motion).  The  name  given  to  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  heart’s  motions,  viz.,  systole  of  ventricles, 
diastole  of  ventricles,  svstole  of  auricles,  pause. 

RHYTHMIC  NUTRITION.  A term  by  which  Mr.  James  Paget 
denotes  a process  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of  organic  life. 
All  rhythmically  acting  organs  are  the  seats  of  nutritive  processes,  and 
the  successive  impairments  and  renovations  of  composition,  which 
constitute  the  process  of  nutritive  maintenance,  wre  severally  accom- 
plished during  the  successive  periods  of  action  and  of  repose,  all  exer- 
cise being  attended  with  impairment  of  composition,  such  as  can  be 
repaired  only  during  repose. 

RHYTIUO'SIS;  RHYTIDO'MA  (punio'ca,  to  make  wrinkled ; 
pass,  to  be  wrinkled).  The  former  term  denotes  a utrinkling  or  con- 
traction, as  of  the  eye  ; the  latter  denotes  anything  wrinkled,  a wrinkle, 
iind  is  applied  to  a state  of  the  cornea  in  which  this  collapses  so  con- 
siderably, without  its  transparency  being  affected,  that  the  sight  is  im- 
paired or  destroyed.  See  Preface,  par.  2. 

RIB.  One  of  the  long  lateral  bones  enclosing  the  thoracic  cavity  or 
chest.  See  Costa. 
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RICE-WATER  EVACUATIONS.  The  name  familiarly  applied 
to  the  genuine,  unmixed  evacuations  in  malignant  cholera,  ■when  they 
consist  of  a thin  colourless  serum,  closely  resembling  water  in  which 
rice  has  been  boiled. 

RICINO'LEIN  {rieinus,  the  castor-oil  plant,  oleum,  oil).  A fatty 
substance,  forming  the  chief  constituent  of  castor-oil. 

Rl'ClNUS  COMMU'NIS  (rieinus,  the  tick  ; to  which  the  seeds  ot 
this  plant  bear  resemblance  in  shape  and  colour).  The  Castor,  or 
Palma  Christ! ; the  seeds  of  which  yield,  by  expression,  castor-oil. 
This  plant  is  called  in  Morea,  A(/ra  Staphylia,  or  Wild  Vine,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  vine;  and  in  the  Bosporus, 
Kroton,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  seeds  to  the  tick-insect,  which 
fastens  on  dogs’  ears.  It  yields  the  rieinic,  the  eldiodic,  and  the  mar- 
garitic  acids. 

RICKETS.  This  term  has  been  variously  derived, — 1,  from  the 
Greek  pdxiviy,  rhacUitis ; 2,  from  a Saxon  word,  denoting  a hump, 
particularly  as  applied  to  the  back;  3,  from  “ reek,”  to  smoke;  and 
4,  from  one  Ricketts  of  Newbury,  who  was  very  successful  in  his  treat- 
ment of  children  with  swollen  beads  and  small  legs.  Sec  Rachitis. 

RIGA-B  VLSAM.  Baume  de  Carpalhes,  ohtamed  from  the  shoots 
of  the  Puncs  Cemhra,  previously  bruised,  and  macerated  for  a month  in 
water.  'I'he  same  fir  yields  also  the  Brianqon-turpentine. 

RI'GOR  {rigere,  to  be  stiff).  Rigidity;  a coldness,  attended  by 
shivering  and  contraction  of  the  skin. 

RIMA  GLO'TTIDIS  (wn«,  a fissure).  The  fissure  of  the  glottis, 
or  the  longitudinal  aperture  through  which  the  air  passes  into  and  from 
the  lungs.  It  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  chordee  vacates. 

RING,  FEMORAL.  An  opening  bounded  in  front  by  Poupart’s 
ligament,  behind  by  the  pubes,  on  the  outer  side  by  the  femoral  vein, 
on  the  inner  by  Gimbernat’s  ligament. 

1.  External  aI)dominal  ring.  A triangular  opening  above  the  crest 
of  the  pubes,  formed  by  separation  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  obliquus  externus. 

2.  Internal  abdominal  ring.  An  oblique  opening  in  the  fascia  trans- 
versalis,  about  half  an  inch  above  Poupart’s  ligament. 

RI'NGENT  (ringi,  to  open  the  mouth  wide).  A term  applied  to 
certain  labiate  corollas,  the  lips  of  which  are  widely  separated  and  the 
upper  one  much  arched,  as  in  lamium.  See  Personate. 

RINGWORM.  “ A circular  eruption  or  tetter;  in  the  popular  sense 
it  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  every  circular  or  annulated  eruption; 
scientifically,  it  is  limited  to  trichonosis  or  tinea  to7isuru7is.  a disease  in 
which  the  hair  breaks  close  to  the  skin,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  being 
eaten  off  bv  the  tinea  or  mouth-worm.” — E M'ilson  ° 

RINGWORM  OF  THE  BODY.  A popular  term  for  the  lichen 
annulatus  solitarius,  a variety  of  lichen  chaiacterized  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a single  ring  on  the  whole  body,  and  frequently  associated  with 
common  ringworm. 

RISO'RIUS  S.-VNTORl'NI  (risus,  laughter).  The  laughing  muscle 
of  Santorini ; a thin  muscular  plane,  which  arises  before  the  parotid 
gland,  and  proceeds  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

RISUS  SARDO'NICUS.  A symptom  of  tetanus,  in  which  the 
countenance  expresses  peculiar  pain,  the  features  are  fi.xed  and  convulsed 
at  intervals,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  drawn  up. 
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Etymology.  The  term  is  derived  from  a poisonous  herb  of  Sardinia, 
a species  of  Ranunculus,  which,  according  to  Dioscorides,  when  taken 
inwardly,  deprives  a person  of  his  understanding,  and  causes  convulsions, 
with  a distortion  of  the  mouth  resembling  laughter.  Hence  a “ Sar- 
donic laugh  ” became  a common  expression  for  a forced  latiyh,  when  the 
heart  is  all  the  while  ill  at  ease. 

RiyUS.  This  term  denotes,  not  a river,  but  a small  stream. 
Sanguinis  rivus  is  a stream  of  blood.  Plena  rivo  is,  in  a full  streau', 
t.  e.  of  blood.  Pliny  calls  the  veins  rtOT.  Virgil  has  plena  s 

spumanti  sanguine  rivos,"  signifying  streams  of  foaming  blood. 

ROAST-BITTER.  Assamar.  A peculiar  bitter  principle,  con- 
tained in  the  crust  of  baked  bread,  similar  to  that  produced  by  the 
roasting  of  several  other  organic  compounds. 

ROASTING.  A chemical  process,  by  which  mineral  substances 
are  divided,  some  of  their  ])rinciples  being  volatilized,  and  others 
changed,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  further  operations. 

ROB  (rob,  dense,  Arab.).  An  old  term  for  an  inspissated  juice 
of  ripe  fruit,  sometimes  mixed  with  honey  or  sugar.  7?o6  dauci  is  the 
expressed  juice  of  carrot-root. 

RO'BORANT  (rohorare,  to  strengthen).  A medicine  which 
strengthens  the  system  ; a tonic. 

RO'BUR  {rohur,  strength).  A doubly  rectified  spirit,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  tonic  stimulant  of  tea. 

ROCE'LLA  TINCTO'RIA.  Dyers’  Orchil;  a lichen  which  yields 
the  colouring  matter  called  orchil  or  archil,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Kane,  the  various  substances  named  erythryline,  erythrine,  amarythrine, 
telerythine,  and  rocelline.  Litmus,  formerly  referred  to  this  plant,  is 
now  said  to  be  probably  tbe  produce  of  Lecanora  tartarea. 

ROCITE-ALUM.  Roch-cdum.  A variety  of  alum,  originally 
brought  from  Roccha,  formerly  called  Edessa,  in  Syria.  That  which  is 
now  sold  under  this  name  is  common  English  alum,  artificially 
coloured.  The  term  roche  was  probably  formed  from  a barbarous  Latin 
word  rupia. 

ROCHELLE-SALT.  Sel  de  Seignette.  Tartrate  of  potash  and 
soda  ; discovered  in  1672  by  Seignette,  an  apothecary  of  Rochelle. 

ROCK-OIL.  Petroleum  ; a variety  of  liquid  bitumen  or  mineral 
oil,  frequently  found  e.xuding  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid  from  rocks. 

ROCK-SALT.  Sal-gem.  The  name  given  to  beds  of  salt  found  at 
Northwich  in  Cheshire,  in  Sp.ain,  Poland,  &c. 

ROCK-WOOD.  The  popular  name  for  the  ligniform  variety  of 
asbestos,  found  in  Tyrol,  &c. 

RODENT  ULCER  (rodere,  to  gnaw).  Lupoid  Ulcer.  Gnawing 
ulcer  ; an  ulcer  that  spreads  in  every  direction,  destroying  the  adjacent 
textures.  It  is  synonymous  with  a peculiar  ulcer  of  the  eye-lids. 
Tanner  says  there  is  no  affinity  between  rodent  ulcer  and  lupus,  the 
former  beiug  more  allied  to  cancer,  the  latter  being  a skin  disease. 

RODS  AND  CONES.  A term  applied  to  a layer  of  minute  rod- 
like and  conical  bodies,  forming  the  external  portion  of  the  retina,  and 
occupying  about  a quarter  of  its  entire  thickuess. 

ROLLER.  A long,  broad  ligature,  used  in  surgery  for  keeping  the 
parts  of  the  body  in  their  places.  It  is,  in  fact,  a bandage  which  is 
rolled  together  previous  to  its  application,  and  hence  the  application  ot 
a bandage  is  called  rolling. 
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ROOT  OF  PLANTS.  That  part  of  a plant  which,  from  its  earliest 
period  of  germination,  tends  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  has 
hence  been  designated  the  descending  axis  of  growth.  It  generally  con- 
sists of  a caudex  nr  body,  and  radicles  or  fibres. 

1.  The  fibrous  root.  This  variety  consists  of  numerous  fibres  or 
filaments,  which  are  sometimes  simple  and  unbranched,  at  other  times 
variously  subdivided.  This  is  generally  the  root  of  annual  plants,  and 
is  familiarly  illustrated  by  the  root  of  Grasses. 

2.  TIte  conical,  fusifortn,  or  tapering  root.  This  variety  of  root  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  carrot  or  parsnep.  In  the  radisli,  it  is  spindle- 
shaped  or  tapering  to  both  ends.  A modification  of  this  form  of  root 
is  the  napiforni  or  top-shaped,  which  occurs  in  the  turnip  or  turnip- 
radish.  [In  speaking  of  the  carrot,  turnip,  and  similar  bodies,  as  roofs, 
we  are  merely  adopting  a popular  term  ; strictly  speaking,  they  are 
distensions  of  the  stem — of  a portion  of  the  axis  situated  above  the 
neck.] 

3.  The  abrupt  root.  This  is  a tapering  root  of  which  the  lower  or 
descending  part  has  decayed,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  bitten  off.  A com- 
mon example  of  this  variety  is  seen  in  Scabiosa  succisa,  quaintly  termed 
“ Devil’s-bit  Scabious,”  or  radix  presmorsa. 

4.  The  tiiberi/erousroot.  This  is  a librous  root,  to  which  arc  attached 
fleshy  or  amylsiceous  knobs  or  tubers,  which  arc  furnished  with  buds, 
and  are  considered  as  a kind  of  subterranean  stems.  A familiar  example 
is  seen  in  the  Potato. 

5.  The  lobiferous  root.  This  is  a fibrous  root,  to  which  are  attached 
one  or  more  m.asscs  or  lobes  of  cellular  tissue,  charged  with  starch  for 
the  nutriment  of  the  future  plant.  These  curious  roots  occur  in  orchi- 
daceous plants,  and  are  of  various  forms,  being  oblong  or  ovate,  palmate 
or  hand-shaped,  digitate  or  finger-shaped,  &c.  These  lobes  were  called 
by  Lindlcy  pseudo-tubers. 

6.  The  bulbiferous  root.  This  is  a fibrous  root,  surmounted  by  a fleshy 

body  named  the  disk,  which  supports  a bulb,  or  peculiar  kind  of  bud,  as 
in  the  tunicate  bulb  of  allium,  thescjily  bulbof  lilium,  &c.  | It  is  only 

from  vaguely  considering  all  subterranean  parts  of  ]>lants  as  roots,  that 
the  bulb,  the  lobe,  and  the  tuber  have  been  mistaken  for  roots.  The 
first  is  a bud  ; the  others  arc  modifications  of  the  stem.] 

7.  The  gramdiferous  root.  This  is  a root  in  which  a great  manysm.!!! 
lobes,  having  an  eye  or  bud,  and  consisting  of  fleshy  scales,  grow  in 
clusters,  and  are  scattered  on  the  fibres  of  the  root.  It  occui-s  in  a very 
common  plant,  namc<l,  from  this  ])cruliarity,  Saxifraga  granulata. 

8.  The,  fasciculate  root.  This  is  a root  composed  of  a fasciculus  or 
bundle  of  slender  fleshy  bodies,  issuing  from  the  neck  of  the  pkant.  It 
occurs  in  Dahlia. 

ROOTSTOCK.  The  vernacular  term  for  ?7;/w?na.  It  resembles  a 
root,  but  is  really  a stock  or  stem,  as  in  iris. 

ROS  CALABRl'NUS.  Dew  of  Calabria;  a designation  of  the 
officinal  manna. 

ROSA  (rosa,  a rose).  Rosa  Sennerti ; rosa  Anglicana.  A synonym 
of  erysipelas.  Rosa  Asiurica  is  a synonym  of  pellagi-a. 

ROSA  CANINA.  Common  Dog-rose,  an  indigenous  plant,  the 
fruit  of  which  constitutes  the  hij)  or  hep,  employed  for  the  conserve. 

1.  Rosa  Gallica.  French  or  Red  Rose,  a cultivated  plant,  the  dried 
pct.ils  of  which  constitute  the  red  rose-petals  of  the  shops. 
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2.  Rosa  centifolia.  The  Hundred-leaved  or  Cabbage-rose,  a cul- 
tivated plant,  the  petals  of  which  are  the  Provins  or  Cahhaye-rose-jMials 
of  the  shops.  This  rose  is  used  for  the  distillation  of  rose-xvaler,  and 
for  preparing  the  English  attar  of  roses. 

ROSA'ClC  ACID.  The  name  given  by  Proust  to  a peculiar  acid, 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  lateritious  sediment  deposited  from  the  urine  in 
some  stages  of  fever. 

ROSA'LIA  (rosa,  a rose).  Rose-rash;  the  ancient  terra  for  the 
modern  Scarlatina,  or  Scarlet  Fever;  the  eTianthesis  rosalia  of  Mason 
Good. 

ROSA'NILINE.  Aniline-red.  A colourless  organic  base,  found 
in  the  red  colouring  matter  of  magenta. 

ROSE.  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  a trivial  form  o 
buenemia  or  “ Barbadoes  leg.”  It  consists  of  a mild  form  of  cellulitis 
attended  with  erythema,  and  sometimes  assuming  a slight  erysipelatous 
character. 

ROSE-CAMPHOR.  A solid  oil  of  roses,  one  of  the  two  volatile 
oils  composing  attar  of  roses  ; the  other  is  a liquid  oil.  The  former  is 
a stearopten,  the  latter  an  elaopten. 

ROSE-RASH.  Cutaneous  blush  ; False  Measles.  Popular  designa- 
tions of  Roseola. 

ROSE'OLA  {roseus,  rose-coloured).  Exanthesis  roseola.  Rose- 
rash  ; Cutaneous  blush ; inflammation  of  the  skin,  characterized  by 
small,  red  spots,  sometimes  forming  large  irregular  patches,  gradually 
subsiding  into  a dull  roseate  tint. 

ROSETTE  or  ROSE-COPPER.  A term  applied  to  copper 
obtained  in  the  form  of  films,  by  running  water  upon  the  metal  as 
toughened  in  the  laboratory. 

ROSMARI'NUS  OFFICINA'LIS.  Rosemary;  a Labiate  plant 
used  for  the  preparation  of  the  English  Oil  of  Rosemary.  The  flowers 
are  termed  anthos,  from  di/Oos,  a flower,  signifying  that  they  are  the 
f outers  par  excellence;  just  as  we  call  cinchona  the  bark,  and  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  poppy  opium,  or  the  juice. 

ROSSO'LIO.  An  intoxicating  liquor,  made  at  Dantzig  from  a com- 
pound of  brandy  with  certain  plants. 

RO'STRUM.  The  beak  of  birds,  the  snout  of  beasts.  A ridge, 
also  called  the  azygous  process,  observed  on  the  median  line  of  the 
guttural  or  lower  aspect  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

RO'SULATE  {rosa,  a rose).  Having  the  leaves  or  other  parts 
arranged  in  clusters,  like  the  petals  of  a double  rose,  owing  to  con- 
traction of  the  internodes  of  the  stem. 

ROSY  DROP.  Carbuncled  face ; the  Alaie  rosacea  of  Bateman. 
Shakspere,  describing  the  physiognomy  of  a hard  drinker,  tells  us,  that 
“ his  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  of  fire !” 
In  Ireland  these  protuberances  are  called  ^'ro^'-i/os.soms. 

ROTAL  ACTION  OF  AFFINITY.  A terni  applied  to  the  in- 
ductile action  of  affinity,  as  exliibited  in  the  Voltaic  circle,  in  which  it 
assumes  a circular  direction  or  returns  upon  itself.  It  is  what  has  been 
commonly  called  inductive  affinity,  from  its  analogy  to  magnetic  in- 
duction. 

ROTATE  {rotatus,  shaped  like  a rota,  or  wheel).  Wheel-shaped  ; 
a term  applied  to  a calyx  or  corolla,  of  which  the  tube  is  very  short, 
and  the  segments  spread,  like  the  radii  of  a roJieel,  as  in  borago. 
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ROTA'TION  (?-ota,  a wheel).  The  motion  of  a wheel.  The  re- 
volving motion  of  a limb  round  its  axis,  as  that  of  the  cup  of  the  radius 
against  the  eminentia  capitata  of  the  humerus. 

ROTATION  IN  PLANTS.  A special  motion  of  the  sap  observed 
in  plants  of  low  organization.  It  consists  in  a special  circulation  of  tlie 
fluid  contained  in  the  interior  of  each  cell,  the  rotation  in  one  cell  never 
interfering  with  that  in  another  cell.  This  pha;nomenon  differs  from 
cyclosis,  which  consists  in  the  motion  of  the  latex  in  the  cinenchy- 
matous  vessels.  The  two  special  motions  are  said  never  both  to  occur 
in  the  same  species. 

ROTATOR  {rota,  a wheel).  The  name  of  a muscle  which  wheels 
any  part  round  ; as  the  lateral  portions  of  the  deltoYdes  muscle  enable 
the  arm  to  perform  the  guards  in  fencing. 

ROTI'FERA  {i-ota,  a wheel, /erre,  to  carry).  The  second  class  of 
the  Diploneura,  or  HclminthoVda,  consisting  of  minute,  transparent, 
soft,  aquatic  animals,  with  distinct  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  revolving  wheels,  produced  by  tlie  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  cilia  placed  round  the  mouth. 

RO'TULA  (dim.  of  rota,  a wheel).  A little  wheel ; and  hence  the 
knee-pan.  Also,  a preparation  of  sugar  and  a volatile  oil,  called  a 
lozenge,  or  a drop. 

ROUGEOLE  {rouge,  rod).  The  French  term  for  rubeola;  but 
originally  applied  to  both  rubeola  and  scarlatina,  the  two  diseases  being 
confounded  by  early  writers. 

ROYAL  STITCH.  The  name  of  an  old  operation  for  the  cure  of 
bubonocele.  It  consisted  in  putting  a ligature  under  the  neck  of  the 
hernial  sac,  close  to  the  abdominal  ring,  and  then  tying  that  part  of  the  s.ac, 
so  as  to  render  it  impervious  by  the  adhesive  inflammation  thus  excited. 

RUBBING,  ALTERNATE.  A characteristic  designation  of  a 
peculiar  sound  of  tlie  heart  heard  in  the  early  stage  of  pericarditis.  By 
Sir  T.  Watson  it  was  called  the  to-iind-fro  sound. 

RUBE'DO  {rubere,  to  be  red).  A diffused  redness,  as  that  of 
blushing. 

RUBEFA'CIENT  {r uhef acer e,  io  make  red).  A substance  which, 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  induces  a redness  without  blistering.  An 
embrocation  and  a flying  blister  are  rubefacients  ; a blister,  long  applied, 
is  an  escltaroiic. 

RUBE'LL  A (dim.  of  rubeola).  The  name  of  a bastard  form  of 
measles,  the  rubeola  noiha  of  Babington. 

RUBEOLA  {rid>ere,  to  blush).  J\[orbilli.  Measles;  an  eruption 
of  crimson  stigmata,  or  dots,  grouped  in  irregular  circles,  or  crescents, 
occurring  for  four  days,  and  terminating  in  minute  furfuraceous  scales. 
There  are  four  varieties  of  this  disease  : rubeola  vulgaris,  moi  billi  be- 
nigni,  or  common  measles  ; rubeola  sifie  cahtrrlio,  in  which  the  catarrhal 
or  febrile  symptoms  are  exceedingly  mild  or  wholly  absent ; rubeola 
sine  emnthemate,  in  which  the  effl’orcseence  is  partial  or  none  and 
rubeola  nigra  \c\  maligna,  or  black  measles,  characterized  by  the 
purplish  and  livid  appearance  of  the  efflorescence. 

The  term  Rubeola  does  not  occur  in  the  “ Nomenclature  of  Diseases  ” 
ffle  term  A/orliiW  being  employed  to  designate  hlejisles,  wit  i the 
brencli  synonym  rougcole,  the  German  J\hisern,  and  the  Italian  rosolia 
J aimer  calls  rubeola,  a hybrid  of  measles  aitascartatam,— a compound 
oi  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  ^ 
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RU'BIA  TINCTO'RUM.  Dyers’  Madder,  the  root  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  madder  of  commerce.  Ruhian  is  the  colouring  matter. 

RUBI'DIUM.  A metal  belonging  to  the  alkali  woup,  occurring 
with  caesium,  and  discovered  by  means  of  spectrum-analysis.  Its  oxide 
is  ruhidia. 

RUBI'GO.  Mildew  in  plants.  Also,  the  rust  of  metals.  jErugo 
is  the  rust  of  brass ; ferrugo,  the  rust  of  iron. 

RU'BULA  {rubus,  a blackberry  or  raspberry).  A classical  name 
used  by  Good  Instead  of  the  unclassical  Framhoesia  or  Yaws. 

RUCTA'MEN  (gnictare  or  ruciari^  to  belch).  A term  synonymous 
with  eructatio,  which,  however,  is  rare.  They  both  denote  the  act  of 
belching  up,  as  blood,  for  instance,  acid  matters,  &c.  Horace  has 
“ versus  ructatur.”  We  read  of  one  who  was  ructuosus,  full  of  belches. 

RU'FINE  {rufus,  red).  A red  substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  salicin. 

RUGA.  A wrinkle.  Hence,  the  terms  rugose,  wrinkled,  and 
rugositg,  applied  to  a wrinkled  surface,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach. 

RUGINE  [ruginer,  Fr.  to  rasp).  An  instrument  for  rasping — for 
removing  the  diseased  periosteum  from  bones. 

RUGI'TUS  {mgire,  to  roar,  as  a lion).  A roaring  of  lions,  and,  by 
transference,  a rumbling  in  the  bowels.  See  Borhorygmus. 

RUM.  Ardent  spirit  distilled  from  sugar-lees  and  molasses,  deriving 
its  peculiar  flavour  from  a volatile  oil. 

RUMINA'TED.  A term  applied  to  the  albumen  of  seeds  in  certain 
cases,  in  which  it  is  perforated  in  various  directions  by  dry  cellular 
tissue,  as  in  nutmeg. 

RUMINA'TION.  A voluntary  regurgitation  of  food  for  further 
mastication;  peculiar  to  the  ox,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  having 
numerous  stomachs ; it  is  commonly  called  chewing  the  cud. 

RUN'CINATE  (runcma,a,  plane).  Hook-backed;  having  its  seg- 
ments pointing  downwards,  like  the  teeth  of  a saw,  as  the  leaf  of 
tara,vacum. 

RUNNER.  Flagellum.  A prostrate  aerial  stem,  forming  at  its 
extremity  roots  and  a young  plant,  which  itself  gives  origin  to  new 
runners,  as  in  strawberry.  See  Offset. 

RUPERT’S  DROPS  (so  called  from  tbeir  being  first  brought  to 
England  by  Prince  Rupert).  Larmes  Bataviques.  Glass-drops  with 
long  and  slender  tails,  which  will  bear  a smai’t  stroke  of  a hammer ; 
but  burst  into  atoms,  with  a loud  report,  if  the  surface  be  scratched,  or 
the  tip  of  the  tail  broken  off.  They  are  made  by  dropping  melted  glass 
into  cold  water,  which  condenses  the  outer  surface,  and  imprisons  the 
heated  particles  while  in  a state  of  repulsion.  See  Bologna  Phial. 

RU'PIA.  This  term  is  described  in  its  correct  place.  See  Rhypia. 

RUPTURE  (ramjoere,  to  break).  1.  A protrusion  of  some  part  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  but  principally  of  the  intestine.  2.  Laceration 
of  the  walls  of  an  organ,  or  of  valves,  as  in  cardiac  rupture. 

RUPTURING  or  SOLUBILITY.  A mode  of  dehiscence  of  the 
pericaip  of  certain  plants,  effected  by  spontaneous  contraction,  rupturing, 
and  perforation  of  the  pericarp,  for  the  escape  of  the  seeds  through  the 
holes  thus  formed,  as  in  antirrhinum  and  c.ampanula. 

RUTHENIUM.  A new  metal  discovered  in  native  platinum,  and 
somewhat  resembling  rhodium,  but  even  more  infusible. 
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S.  or  SS.,  immediately  following  any  quantity,  in  prescriptions, 
signifies  semis,  or  half. 

SABADl'LLA.  Cevadilla.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  Asagreea  offi- 
cinalis, imported  from  Me.xico,  and  yielding  verairia. 

SABI'NA.  Savin  ; a species  of  Juniperus,  cultivated  in  Britain  for 
medicinal  puijioses.  SabincB  cacumina,  the  fresh  and  dried  tops. 

SA'BULOUS  {satmlum,  sand).  Gritty  ; a term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  calcareous  matter  deposited  in  the  urine. 

SABU'RRA  (saburra,  sand).  Ballast  for  ships,  consisting  of  sand 
or  gravel.  Hence  the  term  has  been  applied  to  the  sordes  which  accu- 
mulates on  the  tongue,  or  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

SABURRA'TION  (sa5?<rra,  sand).  Arenation.  Psuminismus.  Sand- 
bathing; the  application  of  hot  sand  enclosed  in  a bag  or  bladder  to  a 
part  of  the  body. 

SAC  {saccus,  a bag).  A term  applied  to  a small  natui-al  cavity,  as 
the  lacrymal  sac  ; or  to  a morbid  cavity,  as  a hernial  sac. 

Sac  of  the  embryo.  The  name  given  by  A.  Brongniart  to  the  inner- 
most integument  of  the  nucleus  of  a seed,  the  amniotic  vesicle  of  Mal- 
pighi, the  qiiintine  of  Mirbel,  &c. 

SA'CChlARUM  (aaKvapot)).  Sugar ; a substance  prepared  from 
the  e.xpressed  juice  of  Saccdiarum  offfeinarum,  or  Sugar-cane.  Rmc  or 
Muscovado  sugar  is  the  dry,  crystallized  sugar,  after  the  molasses  or 
uncrystallizable  portion  has  been  drawn  off.  Refined  or  loaf-sugar  is 
the  product  of  boiling  a solution  of  raw  sugar  with  white  of  eggs  or  the 
scrum  of  bullock’s  blood. 

1.  Saccharum  lactis.  Sugtir  of  milk;  a crystallized  sugar  obtained 
from  the  whey  of  milk  by  evaporation. 

2.  Saccharum  Saturni.  Plumbi  acetas.  Sugar  of  lead.  Acetate  of 
lead. 

3.  Sacchari  fax.  Treacle;  the  prepared  impure  juice  of  the  Sac- 
charum ofticinarum  or  Sugar-cane.  Sec  Fax. 

4.  Saccharic  acid.  O.valhydric  acid.  A product  of  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  upon  either  cane-  or  grape-sugar.  Its  salts  are  termed 
saccharates. 

5.  Saccharomeicr.  A hydrometer  for  determining  the  density  of 
syrups,  graduated  in  the  same  manner  as  Baume’s  acidimeter. 

6.  Succkolactic  acid.  An  acid  first  obtained  from  sugar  of  milk,  now 
generally  known  as  mitcic  acid. 

7.  Sacchulmin.  A crystalline  substance,  obtained  by  boiling  cane-sugar 
in  very  dilute  sulphuric,  hydro-chloric,  or  nitric  acid. 

SA'CeULUS  (dim.  of  saccus,  a bag).  A little  bag.  The  minute 
vesicular  bags,  constituting  the  adipose  membrane,  were  described  by 
Malpighi  as  membranous  sacculi,  and  by  Morgagni  as  sacculi  pin- 
guedinosi.  See  Atietirysm,  Sacadafed. 

1.  Sacetdus  laryngis.  A pouch  e.xtending  upwards  from  the  ventricle 
of  the  larynx  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroYd  cartilage. 

2.  Saccidus  mucosus.  A mucous  sac,  lying  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
rertus  femoris. 
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3.  Sacadus  proprius.  The  smaller  of  the  two  sacs  of  the  vestibulum, 
formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  larger  sac  is  called 
sacculus  vel  uiriculus  communis. 

SA'CER.  Sacred  ; a term  applied  to  diseases  foimerly  supposed  to 
be  immediately  inflicted  from  Heaven,  as  saccr  morbus,  or  epilepsy  ; 
sacer  ignis,  or  erysipelas. 

Sacer  musculus.  A designation  of  the  transversalis  lumhorum. 

SACRO-LUMBA'LIS.  A muscle  arising  from  the  sacrum,  &c., 
and  inserted  into  the  angles  of  the  six  lower  ribs. 

SA'CRUM  (sub.  os,  bone).  The  triangular  bone  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  vertebral  column,  so  called  from  its  having  been  offered  in 
sacrifice,  and  hence  considered  sacred. 

Sacro-.  A term  applied  to  parts  connected  with  the  sacrum,  as 
socro-iliac  symphysis,  sacro-spinal  ligament,  srtcro-vertebiul  angle. 

SAFETY-JET  (HEMMING’S).  This  consists  of  a brass  tube 
tightly  packed  with  thin  copper  wires,  so  as  to  prevent  the  oxy-hydrogen 
flame  at  the  jet  from  passing  back  and  igniting  the  mixed  gases  in  the 
reservoir.  See  Davy's  Lamp. 

SAFETY-LAMP  (MUESELER’S).  In  this  lamp  a part  of  the 
metallic  covering,  which  surrounds  the  flame  and  forms  the  chimney,  is 
replaced  by  a glass,  by  which  means  a much  stronger  light  is  insured 
than  that  given  by  the  Davy-lamp.  The  air  is  introduced  from  above, 
and  escapes  by  a central  chimney.  See  Davy's  Lamp. 

SAFFLOWER.  Bastard-saffron.  The  dried  flowers  of  the  GarMos- 
miis  tinctorius,  imported,  in  flaky  masses,  for  the  use  of  dyers. 

SAFFRON  (safar,  Arabic).  A substance  consisting  of  the  dried 
stigmata  and  part  of  the  styles  of  the  Crocus  salivus,  or  Saffron  crocus. 
Llay-saffron,  or  “ crocus  in  feeno,”  consists  of  the  carefully  dried  stig- 
mata and  styles,  4320  flowers  being  required  to  yield  an  ounce  of  com- 
mercial saffron.  Cake-saffron,  or  “ crocus  in  placenta,”  consisted 
formerly  of  compressed  hay-saft'ron,  but  the  cakes  are  now  made  of 
safflower  and  gum-water.  See  Polychroite. 

tv  SAGAPE'NUM.  A concrete  gum-resin,  resembling  asafoetida,  the 
produce  of  an  unknown  Umbelliferous  Persian  plant,  supposed,  though 
without  sufficient  evidence,  to  be  the  Ferula  Persica.  The  best  kind 
occurs  in  tears ; a commoner  kind  occurs  in  soft  masses,  and  is  called 
so/t  sagapenum. 

SAGl'TTAL  SUTURE  (sagitta,  an  arrow).  The  name  of  a suture 
of  the  cranium,  characterized  by  its  arrow-like  or  straight  course. 

SAGO  (saga,  the  Java  word  for  bread).  A farina  obtained  from  the 
medulla  or  pith  of  the  Sagus  Icevis,  and  other  species  of  palm.  In  the 
state  of  powder  it  is  called  sago-meal  or  Jlotir ; it  occurs  also  granulated, 
and  this  is  either  pearl-sago,  or  common  brown  sago. 

ST.  ANTHONY’S  (FIRE.  A name  for  erysipelas,  derived  per- 
haps from  its  heat,  or  from  the  reputed  power  of  St.  Anthony  to  cure 
it. 

ST.  IGNA'TIUS’S  BEANS.  The  seeds  of  a species  of  Sirychnos, 
similar  in  their  properties  to  those  of  nux  vomica. 

ST.  LU'CIA-BARK.  St.  Domingo-Bark.  A false  cinchona-bark, 
yielded  by  the  Exostemma  jioribundum. 

SAL.  A Salt.  A definite  compound  of  an  acid  with  an  alkaline 
or  salifiable  base.  Salts  are  distinguished  by  the  prefi.xes  : — 

1.  Super-,  denoting  e.xcess  of  acid  in  general,  as  S!</)cr-tartratc. 
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2.  Suh-,  denoting  excess  of  the  base,  as  SMi-borate. 

3.  Bi-,  denoting  two  equivalents  of  acid,  as  6j-sulpbate  of  potash. 

4.  Qmdr-,  denoting  four  equivalents  of  acid,  as  9«arfr-oxalate. 

5.  Sesqui-,  denoting  1^  equivalent  of  acid,  as  sM^az-carbonate. 

6.  0x1/-,  denoting  the  presence  of  a perfect  oxide,  as  oa^z-muri- 
ate. 

SAL  AERATUS.  A salt  made  principally  in  New  England  ; in  com- 
position it  is  between  a carbonate  and  a bicarbonate  of  potass. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.  Chloride  of  ammonium;  a compound  of  am- 
monium and  chlorine,  analogous  to  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of 
potassium.  It  occurs  native  in  volcanic  regions,  and  is  artificially  pre- 
pared from  animal  matter  and  coal-soot. 

SAL  POLYCHREST  very  useful).  The  common 

name  of  sulphate  of  potash,  derived  from  its  many  uses. 

SAL  PRUNELLA.  The  name  frequently  given  to  nitre,  when 
fused  and  cast  into  cakes  or  bullet-like  forms.  See  Nitre. 

SAL  VOLATILE.  Spiritus  ammonuB  aromaticus.  Volatile  salt; 
au  alcoholic  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

SALEP  or  SALOOP.  A substance  consisting  principally  of  starch, 
and  prepared  from  the  tubers  of  Orchis  mascula,  the  common  male 
orchis ; formerly  used  in  this  country,  together  with  sassafras,  before 
the  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee. 

SA'LI  A NEUTRA  ET  ME'DIA.  The  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  ; 
a class  of  medicinal  substances,  including  the  neutral  and  indifferent 
combinations  of  the  alkalies  and  eartlis  with  acids,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  acidulous  or  supersalts  of  the  alkalies. 

SA'LICIN  {salix,  salicis,  the  willow).  An  organic  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  several  species  of  Salix,  in  the  form  of  white 
crystalline  scales. 

SALICY'LIC  ACID.  An  organic  acid  procured  from  the  oil  of 
Gatdiheria  procuinl/ens,  or  XVinter-gveeu,  and  prepared,  artificially,  by 
oxidation  of  salicin  and  by  Kolbc’s  patent  process  from  phenol.  Sa- 
licyl  is  the  radical  of  the  salicylic  group,  a subdivision  of  the  benzoic 
group. 

SALIFI'ABLE  base  {sal,  a salt,  fieri,  to  become).  A substance 
which  forms  definite  compounds  with  an  acid,  and  which,  when 
liquid  or  in  a state  of  solution,  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  acid, 
of  whatever  kind,  was  denominated  by  Lavoisier,  the  sedifying 
principle. 

SALIRE^TIN.  A yellowish-white  powder,  with  the  character  of  a 
resin,  obtained  by  boiling  salicin  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

SALI'VA  {(TtaXov,  saliva,  Engl,  slaver).  A thin,  watery  fluid 
secreted  by  three  pairs  of  glands,  hence  called  salivary.  “ The  parotid 
saliva  is  limpid,  and  serves  to  moisten  the  food  during'mastication  ; the 
sub-maxillary  .and  sid>-lingual  saliva  is  viscid,  and  serves  for  deglutition 
and  gustation.” — Webster. 

Saliva  frequens.  The  Latin  term  for  s.alivation  or  ptyalism. 

SALPS'ARY  glands.  The  n.ame  of  three  glands,  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  face,  behind  and  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secreting  and  excreting  the  saliva.  They  are  the  parotid,  the 
sub-maoillary,  and  the  sid>-lingual  glands.  ’ 

SALIVA' TTON.  Ptyalism.  Augmented  secretion  of  the  mucous 
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follicles  of  the  mouth  and  salivary  glands,  aecompanied  with  tenderness 
and  inflammation  of  these  parts. 

SA'LIX.  The  Willow;  a genus  of  plants,  whose  barks  in  many 
cases  possess  great  bitterness,  combined  with  astringency,  and  have  been 
employed  as  substitutes  for  cinchona. 

SA'LOGEN.  An  unclassical  term  for  a substance  which  forms  a 
haloid  salt  with  a metal.  See  Halogen. 

SALPI'NGO-  araKTTiyyo^,  a tube).  A term  applied, 

in  combination  with  others,  to  the  levator  palati  mollis,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  muscle  arising  from  the  Eustachian  tube. 

1.  Salpingo-pharyngeus.  That  part  of  the  palato-pharyngeus  which 
arises  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

2.  Salpingo-staphglinus  uvula).  The  name  given  by 

some  writers  to  the  peristaphylinus  internus. 

SALSE'PARIN.  The  name  given  by  Thubeuf  to  smtYnrm,  a prin- 
ciple of  sarsaparilla. 

SALSOLA'CEiE.  Salt-worts;  a family  of  plants  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  alkali,  combined  with  an  organic  base,  as  the  halo- 
vJigtes,  beet,  spinach,  &c. 

SALT.  Chloride  of  sodium, — a compound  of  the  gas  chlorine  and 
the  metal  sodium,  procured  from  rocks  in  the  earth,  from  salt-springs, 
and  from  sea- water. 

SALT  (IN  CHEMISTRY).  A compound  body  containing  an  acid 
in  combination  with  a base,  or  a metal  in  combination  with  a salt-radi- 
cal. See  Radicals,  Compound. 

1.  On  the  principle  of  representing  salts  by  their  molecular  formulae, 
without  insisting  upon  their  containing  any  definite  compound  radical, 
or  being  composed  on  any  particular  type,  a salt  is  a compound  derived 
from  an  acid  by  the  displacement  of  its  hydrogen  by  a metal ; a normal 
salt  is  one  in  which  the  whole  of  the  displaceable  hydrogen  has  been 
displaced  by  a metal ; an  acid  salt  is  one  in  which  only  part  of 
the  displaceable  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  a metal ; a double 
salt  is  one  in  which  the  displaceable  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by 
different  metals ; and  a basic  salt  is  a combination  of  a salt  with  a 
basic  oxide. 

2.  In  designating  salts,  it  is  usual,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  omit 
the  words  oxide  of.  Thus  sulphate  of  copper  means  sulphate  of  oxide 
q/"  copper;  nitrate  of  silver  means  nitrate  of  oxide  q/"  silver. 

SALT-CAKE.  The  technicsil  name  of  the  dried  mixture  of  salt 
and  sulphuric  acid,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

SALTPETRE  {sal  petree,  rock-salt).  Nitre,  or  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
of  gunpowder,  &c.  See  Nitre. 

SALT-RADICAL  or  HALOGEN.  A substance  which  forms 
an  acid  when  combined  with  hydrogen.  Thus,  chlorine  forms  hydro- 
chloric acid ; cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  term  salt-radical 
is  derived  from  the  property  of  forming  salts  by  direct  union  with  the 
metals.  Salts  of  this  description  are  called  haloid  salts,  because  they 
belone  to  the  same  class  as  sea-salt. 

SALVATE'LLA.  The  name  of  a.  \cm  (salvatella  quasi  salrator, 
being  opened  as  a sovereign  remedy  in  melancholy),  running  from  the 
little  finger. 

SA'MARA.  A two-celled, superior  fruit;  the  cells  dry,  indehiscent. 
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few-secded,  elongated  into  membranous  expansions,  as  in  ash,  elm,  and 
sycamore. 

SA'MOVY  ISINGLASS.  A variety  of  isinglass,  procured  from  the 
Russian  fish  Som.  The  Russians,  having  no  article,  make  an  adjective 
of  som  by  adding  ovy,  and  then  pronounce  it  samovy,  although  they 
spell  it  so7nom/. 

SA'NATORY  and  SA'NITARY.  These  terms,  both  derived 
from  sanare,  to  heal,  have  different  applications.  There  are  no  such 
adjectives  as  sa?iatorius  and  sanitarius,  but  there  are  the  substantives 
sanaior,  a healer,  and  sanitas,  healtli.  Hence  we  may  fairly  construct 
the  adjectives,  and  apply  sanaloiy  to  health-remedies,  and  sanitary  to 
health-establishments  or  boards  of  health. 

SAND-BATH.  Balneum  arence.  A bath,  in  which  sand  is  inter- 
posed between  the  fire  and  the  vessel  intended  to  be  heated. 

SA'NDARACH.  Juniper-resin.  A resin  obtained  from  a Coni- 
ferous plant,  called  Callitris  (/uadrivalvis,  and  used  for  varnishes.  In 
the  state  of  powder  it  constitutes  pounce.  French  sandarach  is  the 
commercial  name  of  the  resin  of  the  Finns  daminara. 

SANDER’S  BLUPl.  Ultramarine  ashes.  The  residue  left  after 
the  extraction  of  ultramarine,  the  resinous  cement  being  burned  away 
and  the  ashes  washed. 

SA'NDIVER.  Glass-gall.  A saline  scum  which  arises  to  the  sur- 
face of  melted  glass  in  the  melting-pot,  containing  the  sulphates  of  soda 
and  of  lime,  &c. 

SANGUIFICA'TION  (sanguis.,  blood, y?en,  to  become).  The  pro- 
cess by  wbich  the  chvlc  is  converted  into  blood. 

SA'NGUINAIRE  or  THE'  ARABE.  “Algerian  Tea;”  a sub- 
stance consisting  of  the  flowers  and  small  leaves  of  the  Paronychia 
argentea,  a plant  growing  on  the  arid  slopes  of  the  Atlas  mountains  ; the 
infusion  of  this  substance  constitutes  a tea  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 
— Ph.  Jotmial. 

SANGUI'NARIN.  A brittle,  yellow,  and  tasteless  powder,  ob- 
1 tained  from  the  root  of  Sanguimiria  Canadensis,  a papaveraceous  plant. 

I It  instantly  excites  sneezing,  and  in  an  atmosphere  containing  a small 
I quantity  of  acid  vapours  immediately  assumes  a red  colour,  resembling 
I blood.  It  has  been  called  chelerylhin. 

SANGUIS.  Blood;  the  fluid  which  circulates  in  the  heart,  arteries, 

] and  veins.  See  Blood  and  Cruor. 

SA'NGUIS  DRACO'NIS.  A resinous  substance,  procured  from 
I plants  of  different  families.  See  Dragon's  Blood. 

SANGUISU'GA  (sanguis,  blood,  sugere,  to  suck).  The  blood- 
sucking leech,  an  annulose  animal,  the  fiSiWn  of  the  Greeks,  the 
I hirudo  of  the  Latins.  The  sanguisuga  medicinalis  is  the  true  English 
or  speckled  leech,  whose  belly  is  spotted  with  black  ; the  sanguisuga 
officinalis  is  the  green  leech,  wliose  belly  is  usually  unspotted. 

SA'NIES  (a  weakened  form  of  sanguis).  A thin,  serous,  fetid 
I matter,  discharged  from  unhealthy  sores. 

SA'NITAS  (sanus,  physically  sound).  The  primary  meaning  of 
this  word  is  soundness  of  body,  or  health.  But  it  is  also  applied  to 
' soundness  of  mind,  sanity,  &c.  See  Insania  ; Bisanitas. 

SA'NTALIN.  A peculiar,  dark-red,  colouring  matter,  with  acid 
properties,  procured  from  the  Plerocarpus  Santalinus,  or  Three-leaved 
Ptorocarpus,  a Leguminous  plant  of  Coromandel  .and  Ceylon. 
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SANTO'NICA.  Santonica.  The  unexpanded  flower-heads  of  an 
undetermined  species  of  AWemisfa,  imported  from  Russia.  Santoninu7n, 
or  santonin,  is  a ci'ystalline  neutral  principle  prepared  from  santonica. 

SAP  OF  PLANTS.  This  is,  1,  the  ascending  sap  or  lymph,  or  the 
mass  of  fluid  imbibed  by  the  root  and  other  absorbent  surfaces,  consist- 
ing, in  its  simplest  state,  of  water  with  a little  mucilage  or  sugar  ; and, 

2,  the  descending  ov  elaborated  sap,  also  called  proper  juice,  nutritious 
juice,  &c.,  containing  various  substances  constituting  the  specific  secre- 
tions of  plants. 

SAP-GREEN.  Vert  de  Vessie.  A colouring  matter,  prepared 
from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  berries  of  Rhamnus  Catharticus,  or 
Common  Buckthorn,  evaporated  to  dryness  with  lime. 

SAP-WOOD.  That  portion  of  the  trunk  of  trees  which  forms  the 
channel  of  the  ascending  sap.  See  Alburnum. 

SAPHE'NA  (aatpiU,  manifest).  The  name  of  two  conspicuous 
veins  of  the  lower  extremities — the  internal,  which  runs  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  leg,  and  thigh;  and  the  external,  commencing 
on  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  and  terminating  in  the  popliteal 
vein. 

1.  Saphenous  nerves.  The  long  or  internal  saphenous  is  one  of  the 
superficial  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  or  femoral  nerve.  The  short 
or  external  saphenous  is  a cutaneous  branch  of  the  internal  popliteal 
nerve,  and  is  also  called  communicans  poplitei  and  tibialis. 

2.  Saphenous  opening.  An  oval  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  at  the 
upper  and  inner  e,xtremity  of  the  thigh,  which  transmits  the  internal 
saphenous  vein,  &c.  It  is  also  called  fovea  ovalis. 

SA'PO.  Soap.  The  term  soap  is  usually  applied  to  the  product  ot  ] 
the  action  of  alkalies  on. fixed  oils  and  fats,  while  the  t&cm  plaster  is  1 
commonly  applied  to  the  product  of  the  action  of  oxide  of  lead  on  fi.xed  j 
oils  and  fats.  The  former  is  frequently  termed  a soluble  soap,  while  a i 
plaster  is  denominated  an  insoluble  soap.  Tlie  term  soap  is  also  applied  | 
to  alkaline  resinates. 

1.  Sapo  durus.  Hard  soap,  made  of  olive-oil  and  soda.  To  this 

class  belong  the  Castile  soaps,  the  almond  or  medicinal  soap  of  the 
French,  the  common  soaps  of  domestic  use,  and  the  yellow  or  resin  | i 
soap.  . j j 

2.  Sapo  mollis.  Soft  soap,  made  of  olive-oil  and  potash.  To  this 

class  belong  the  common  soft  soap,  and  the  olive-oil  potash-soap  of  the 
pharmacopoeia.  j 

SAPO  JALAPPNUS.  Equal  parts  of  Castile  soap  aud  of  resinous 
extract  of  jalap,  digested  in  alcohol,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  ^ 
of  a conserve.  . . ( [ 

SAPONIFICATION  {sapo,  song,  f mere,  to  make).  A term  origi-  , 
nally  employed  to  denote  the  decomposition  of  fats,  under  the  influence  ^ 
of  alkalies,  into  glycerin  and  a fatty  acid  which,  uniting  with  the  ^ 
alkali,  formed  soap.  It  is  now  extended  to  all  analogous  actions  in  j j 
orgnnic  chemistry.  r > o 

SA'PONIN.  A peculiar  colourless  principle,  found  in  the  root  of  j ^ 
the  Saponaria  officinalis,  and  many  other  nlants.  It  bears  a remarkable  j 
relation  to  parillin,  derived  from  sarsaparilla.  , 

SA'RCINA  VENTRPCULI  (sam«a,  a load).  The  name  of  a | 
peculiar  vegetable  organism,  found  in  vomited  matters  in  cases  of  ^ j| 
stomach-disease.  j 
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SA'RCOCARP  (aap^,  crapKO^,  flesh,  Kapiro^,  fruit).  The  flesh  of 
fruits  ; the  fleshy  substance  which,  in  the  peach,  lies  between  the  epi- 
carp  or  skin,  and  the  endocarp  or  stone. 

SA'RCOCELE  {a-ap^,  trapKot,  flesh,  KriXi],  a tumor).  A general 
term  for  all  solid  tumors  of  the  testis,  though  the  term  does  not  specify 
the  locality  of  the  disease.  Simple  sarcocele  is  a chronic  enlargement 
of  the  testis,  occasioned  by  inflammation.  When  complicated  with 
dropsy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  disease  is  called  hydro-sarcocele. 

SARCOCO'LLA  {aap^,  aapKoi,  flesh,  ko'Wo,  glue).  Flesh-glue; 
a resinous,  concrete  juice,  obtained  from  the  Peruea  sarcocolla,  and  other 
species  of  Penata.  The  name  is  derived  from  an  idea  that  it  promotes 
the  solidification  of  flesh. 

SA'RCODE  (arupKwSii<!,  of  fleshy  consistence).  A designation  of  the 
structureless,  albuminoid  substance,  of  which  the  bodies  of  the  proto- 
zoa are  composed. 

SARCOLE'MMA  (o-d(o5,  o-ojOKOs,  flesh,  Xe'/ujua,  a sheath  or  mem- 
brane). A sheath  formed  by  a tough,  elastic,  transparent,  structureless 
membrane,  enveloping  the  primitive  fibre  of  striated  muscular  fibre. 
Sec  Muscidar  Texture. 

SARCO'MA  (<rap^,  flesh).  The  name  formerly  given  to  all  ex- 
crescences which  had  the  consistence  of  flesh.  The  albuminous  sar- 
coma of  Abernethy  is  another  name  for  the  fibro-plastic  or  myeloid 
tumor  of  Lehcrt,  or  the  fibrosarcoma  of  Virchow  ; medullary  sarcoma 
is  another  name  for  encephaloid  or  sofit  cancer  ; sero-cystic  sarcoma  is 
another  name  for  proliferous  cystic  tumors,  composed  of  cysts  having 
solid  fibro  plastic  or  glandular  growths  projecting  into  them.  Sec 
Tumor. 

SARCO'PTES.  The  name  given  by  Raspail  to  the  Acarus  scahiei, 
or  itch-insect.  It  is  a parasite  belonging  to  the  class  Araclinida,  or 
spiders,  and  is  therefore  an  articulated  animal,  not  an  insect.  The 
etymology  of  the  term  is  questionable  : aapKoma^  or  a-apnoiTTio^ 
would  mean  the  coicering  a7iimal  of  the  flesh  (sec  Demodex).  Dr. 
Mayne  modifies  the  word  into  sarcocopta,  from  adp^,  aapKos,  flesh, 
and  KoiTTui,  to  strike  or  pierce. 

SA'RCOSIN  (<rdp^,  flesh).  A basic  substance,  obtjiiued  by  boiling 
kreatine  with  hydrate  of  baryta,  and  belonging  to  the  same  class  of 
bodies  as  urea  and  sugar  of  gelatine. 

SARCO'SIS  (<r«pNO)o-is,  the  growth  of  flesh).  Sarcosus  denotes  a 
growing  of  flesh  ; sarcoma,  a fleshy  growth.  The  former  is  the  act,  the 
Tatter  the  fact.  See  Preface,  par.  2. 

SARME'NTUM.  Brush-wood,  a faggot;  rom  sarpere,  to  trim  or 
1 prune;  the  name  given  by  Linna>us  and  otliers  to  the  modification  of 
[the  aerial  stem  of  plants  called  a runner. 

SARSAPARI'LLA  {zarzaparitla,  Spanish,  from  zarza,  a bramble, 
and  y)«r(7/a,  a vine).  Sarscc  Radix.  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla.  The  dried 
[root  of  Smilax  ofiicinalis,  a native  of  Central  America,  imported  from 
Jamaica.  1.  The  non-mealy  varieties  include  the  ,/amazca,  the  only 
(officinal  Sarsaparilla,  the  Lima,  and  the  true  Vera  Cruz.  2.  The 
mealy  varieties  include  the  Honduras,  the  Brazilian,  and  the  Caraccas 
'or  gouty  Vera  Cniz.  ’ 

. SARTO'RIUS  (sar/or,  a tailor).  The  muscle  by  means  of  which 
dhe  tailor  crosses  his  legs.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
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SA'SSAFRAS.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Lauraccous  plants,  of 
■which  the  species  S.  officinale^  or  Sassafras  Laurel,  grows  in  North 
America,  where  it  is  used  in  medicine.  See  Salop. 

SA'SSOLIN.  Native  boracic  acid,  found  on  tfie  edges  of  hot  springs 
near  Sasse,  in  the  territory  of  Florence. 

SA'TELLITE  VEINS.  Vence  comites.  The  veins  which  accom- 
pany the  brachial  artery  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  cubit. 

SATURA'TION  {saturare,  to  satisfy,  from  satur,  full).  This  term 
is  applied  in  the  two  following  senses,  viz. ; 

1.  A fluid,  which  holds  in  solution  as  much  ot  any  substance  as  it 
can  dissolve,  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  it.  Thus,  water  will  dissolve 
about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  common  salt,  and  if  more  salt  be  added, 
it  will  remain  solid. 

2.  An  acid  is  said  to  be  saturated  when  a suflBcient  amount  of  base 
is  added  to  it  to  form  a neutral  salt,  and  vice  versa  in  the  case  of  a base. 
If  otherwise,  the  predominant  substance  is  said  to  be  suJ>-saturated,  or 
under- saturated,  and  the  other  super -saturated,  or  over-saturated. 

SATU'RNUS.  The  ancient  designation  of  lead,  from  the  planet  ot 
that  name.  Hence  Satunii  extractum  is  another  term  for  Goulard’s 
Extract,  or  the  diacetate  of  lead.  See  Lead. 

SATYRIA'SIS  (Sdrupos,  a satyr).  Satyriasmus.  1.  Under  these 
terms  the  Greeks  designated  Elephantiasis,  with  reference  to  the 
deformity  of  countenance  produced  by  the  thickening,  rugosity,  and 
discoloration  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  other  deformities  suggesting 
the  appearance  of  a Satyr.  Perhaps  the  poetical  idea  of  the  Satyrs 
was  suggested  by  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  lepers.  2.  The  term 
was  applied  by  Galen  to  a disease  in  which  the  bones  near  the  temples 
become  prominent,  like  Satyrs’  horns.  3.  In  the  present  day  the 
term  Satyriasis  denotes  lascivious  madness;  as  it  occurs  in  males,  it  is 
the  satyriasis  furens  of  Cullen  ; as  it  occurs  in  females,  it  is  the  nympho- 
mania furihunda  of  Sauvages.  See  Leontiasis. 

SAURIO'SIS  {craupa,  a lizard).  The  Saurodermatous,  or  lizard- 
skin,  disease.  See  Sauroderma. 

SAURODE'RM  A (o-aCpos,  a saurian  reptile,  Sip/xa,  skin).  Ichthy- 
osis sebacea  vel  spuria.  Lizard-skin ; a designation  of  that  form  of 
ichthyosis,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  skin  resembles  that  of  the 
scales  of  the  saurian  reptile,  rather  than  of  the  fish.  In  sauroderma 
squamosu7)i  the  scales  or  horny  masses  are  not  much  raised ; in  sauro- 
derma spinosum,  or  porcupine  disease,  the  horny  masses  are  prolonged 
in  the  form  of  spines.  See  Ichthyosis. 

SA'VIN.  The  commercial  name  of  the  Juniperus  sabina,  a Coni- 
ferous plant,  resembling  the  common  juniper,  in  its  properties,  as  a 
diuretic  and  uterine  stimulant. 

SAXl'FRAGA  (saxum,  a stone, /ranger e,  to  break).  Lithontriptica. 
Pliny’s  term  for  medicines  which  counteract  the  formation  of  calculus 
in  the  urinary  bladder.  They  are  commonly  called  antilithics,  or 
simply  lithics. 

SA'XONY  BLUE.  An  intensely  deep  blue,  imparted  by  dyeing 
with  sulphate  of  indigo. 

SCAB  (scabere,  to  scratch).  A hard  substance,  formed  by  a concre- 
tion of  the  fluid  discharged  fi'om  superficial  ulcerations ; a healing 
process  of  incised  wounds.  See  Imp'ustation. 

SCA'BIES  (quasi  scedtrities,  roughness,  from  scal>e.r,  rough,  and  this 
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from  scabere,  to  scratcli).  This  term,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
Latins  represented  the  psora  of  the  Greeks,  is  now  limited  to  that  con- 
dition of  irritation  and  eruption  of  the  skin  which  is  induced  by  the 
presence  in  the  epideimis  of  the  acarus  scabiei,  the  sarcoptes  hominis 
of  Latreille,  or  sarcoptes  scabiei,  or  itch  insect. 

SCABRI'TIES  UNGUIUM  (scaber,  rough).  E-TCessive  thickness 
of  the  nails,  also  termed  degeneraiio  and  defoedatio  unguium. 

SCA'LA.  Literally,  a ladder,  or  a flight  of  stairs.  Hence  the  term 
scalcB  of  the  cochlea  is  applied  to  the  two  cavities  which  result  from  the 
presence  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  or  spiral  septum  of  the  cochlea.  They 
are  in  fact,  two  halves  of  a canal,  and  are  separately  designated  as  the 
scala  iympani  and  tlie  scala  vestibrdi.  They  contain  perilymph. 

Scala  media  of  the  cochlea.  An  essential  organ  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  lodged  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  divides 
tbe  cochlea  into  the  two  cavities  above  described.  The  wall  which 
separates  it  from  the  scala  vestibuli  is  called  the  upper  membrane  of 
Corti  ; the  opposite  wall,  which  separates  it  from  the  scala  tjunpani,  is 
called  the  basilar  membrane. 

SCALA'RIPORM  TISSUE  {scala,  a ladder./onna,  likeness).  A 
term  applied  to  the  fibre  of  plants,  in  which  the  tubes  are  prismatic,  and 
the  fibre  is  broken  and  arranged  at  equal  distances  along  the  walls,  like 
the  steps  of  a ladder,  as  in  ferns. 

SCALE  {sqtcama,  a scale  of  a fish  or  serpent).  A thin  lamina  ; any 
thing  that  is  e.xfoliated  ; a variety  of  epithelium  is  said  to  be  scalg  or 
squamous.  Scales  arc  sometimes  of  a fatty  character. 

Scales  of  plants.  Thin,  flat,  membranous,  scurf-like  processes 
formed  of  cellular  tissue,  and  termed  lepides  (Xetti's,  a scale).  Squamce 
are  scales  resembling  rudimentary  leaves,  and  ramenta  represent  the 
peculiar  scales  found  on  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  ferns. 

SCALE'NUS  {(TKaXnvos,  a geometrical  figure  with  three  unequal 
sides).  The  name  of  two  muscles,  the  anticus  and  the  posticus,  which 
bend  the  head  and  neck,  &c.  They  arise  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebras  of  the  neck,  and  are  inserted  into  the  first  and 
second  ribs. 

SCALL.  An  old  English  term,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Saxon  scala,  or  sceala,  used  mucli  in  the  same  sense  as  the  word  scale, 
and  suggesting  the  idea  of  division  or  separation.  Mr.  E.  Wilson 
thinks  the  term  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  " tetter.”  Dry  scall  is 
Ithe  psoriasis  of  Bateman  ; moist  or  humid  scall,  the  impetigo  of  the 
■same  writer.  Scald-head  is  probably  scaled  head. 

I SCALPELLUM  Ulim.  of  scalprttm,  a surgical  knife,  from  scalpere, 
Ito  scrape).  Originally  a raspatory,  or  instrument  for  scraping  diseased 
Bbones,  &c.  Celsus  employs  the  word  scalpellus  to  designate  the  instru- 
Iment  used  in  phlebotomizing.  Scultetus  describes  tlie  lancet  thus  : 

Scalpellus  rectus  est  et  ex  utraque  incidens  lanceola  dictus.”  The 
nerm  now  signifies  a common,  straight  knife,  used  in  surgery. 

H SCAMMONIUM.  Scammony.  A gum-resin  obtained  by  incision 
Wrom  the  living  root  of  Convolvulus  Sc.ammonia,  a plant  of  Asia  Minor. 
B Scammonin.  The  active  medicinal  principle  of  scammonium.  It 
Hs  a glucoside,  possibly  also  called  jalapin,  convolvulin,  and  orizabin. 

■B  SCAPE.  A designation,  in  botany,  of  the  axis  of  inflorescence, 
Kvhich,  in  stemlcss  plants,  proceeds  immediately  from  the  ground,  or 
.■tear  it,  as  in  Cowslip.  It  is,  in  fact,  a radical  peduncle. 
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SCA'PIIA  (^oKaipri,  a skiff,  from  orKuiTTio,  to  hollow).  A boat 
made  of  a hollowed  tree,  llciice  the  term  is  apjdied  to — l,tho  depres- 
sion of  the  outer  ear  which  separates  the  two  roots  of  the  anti-helix  ; 
and  2,  to  the  nodose  l)and(ige,  a double-headed  roller,  employed  for 
stopping  hemorrhage,  or  for  securing  the  compress  after  the  performance 
of  arleriotoiny  in  tlic  temples. 

SCAPHOl'DES  OS  a skiff,  iiSot,  likeness).  Resembling 

a scapha,  or  skiff;  the  designation  of  a bone  of  the  carpus,  and  of  the 
tarsus  ; and  synonymous  with  the  term  navicular,  as  applied  to  the 
fossa  which  separates  the  two  roots  of  the  anti-helix. 

SCAPHOKE'PHA LISM  (<r«a</>»5,  a boat,  KS(l^a\v,  the  head). 
The  formation  of  a boat-shaped  cranium,  from  obliteration  or  early 
ossification  of  the  sagittal  suture.  See  Synostosis. 

SCA'PTIN.  A brown,  almost  tasteless  extractive,  procured  from 
the  Digitalis  purpurea. 

SCA'PULA  (scaphda,  a little  boat  or  skiff).  The  shoulder-blade. 
Its  upper  surface  is  traversed  by  the  spine,  or  dorsum  scaptdcB,  a ridee 
of  bone  terminating  in  the  acromion,  or  the  point  of  the  shoulder ; the 
flat  surface  is  sometimes  called  venter.  [The  terms  scapula  and 
spatula  both  convey  the  notion  of  a blade,  thus  affording  an  illustration 
of  the  convertibility  of  the  tenues  in  the  classical  languages,  so  far  as 
the  letter  <]. 

SCA'PULA R.  Scapulary.  The  name  of  a broad  bandage  divided 
into  two  tails  for  three  quarters  of  its  length. 

SCARABjdS'US.  The  Beetle.  The  larva;  of  this  insect,  called 
beetle-grubs,  constitute  a variet}’  of  anal  worms. 

SCARF-  or  SCURF-SKIN.  These  are  names  applied  to  the  cytt- 
dermis,  or  outer  layer  of  the  skin,  “ as  though  it  were  the  scarf 
thrown  over  the  unprotected  derma,  or  from  its  known  constitution  of 
minute  scales,  which,  by  their  separation  and  accumulation  on  the 
surface,  constitute  the  scurf ; but  to  us  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  the  former  of  these  tenns  takes  its  origin  from  the  latter,  and, 
as  a consequence,  that  the  word  scurf-shin  is  the  more  correct.” — E. 

SCARIFICA'TION  {scarijicare,  to  scarify).  The  making  of  small 
incisions,  or  punctures,  for  the  purpose  of  ahstracting  blood,  fluid  in 
anasai'ca,  or  air  in  emphysema. 

SCARLATI'NA  (scarlattino,  from  scarlatto,  a red-coloured  cloth). 
Febris  rubra ; Scarlet  fever ; an  acute  inflammation  of  the  cutaneous 
and  the  mucous  investments  of  the  entire  body,  accompanied  by  fever 
of  an  infectious  and  contagious  kind. 

Varieties. — The  simple  variety  consists  of  “ a scarlet  rash,  with 
redness  of  the  throat,  but  without  ulceration  the  variety  is 

“ a moi'e  severe  form  of  the  disease,  with  redness  and  ulceration  of  the 
throat,  and  a tendency  to  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the  neck.  In 
the  maligjiant  variety,  “ the  throat  tends  to  slough  ; the  scarlet  rash  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible  ; petechia;  are  often  seen  on  the  surface,  and 
the  fever  is  of  a low  form.” — Nom.  of  Dis. 

Note.  “ Scarlet  fever  occurs  occasionally  without  any  rash  or  sore 
throat  being  observed.” — /bid. 

SCELOTYRBE'  {auiXos,  the  leg,  Ti5pj8»,  commotion.  Skelotyrt^.^ 
Literally,  leg-commotion.  A contracted  and  palsied  state  of  the  limbs, 
an  affection  supposed  to  resemble  our  sea-scurvy.  1 he  scelotyrbe  jes- 
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tinans  of  Sauvagcs  is  the  shaking  palsy  of  Mr.  Parkinson.  Sauvages 
speaks  of  rhorea  under  the  name  of  sclerolyrbe  Sancti  Viti. 

SCHEELE’S  GREEN.  Emerald  green.  A green  pigment,  con- 
sisting of  the  arsenite  of  copper. 

SCIIEELE’S  PRUSSIC  ACID.  This  usually  contains  between  4 
and  5 jier  cent,  of  true  hydrocyanic  acid. 

SCHEE'LIUM.  Another  name  given  to  the  metal  tungsten  or 
wolframium,  after  Scheele,  the  discoverer. 

SCHERO'MA  {lnp6s,  dry).  A dry  inflammation  of  the  eye,  occa- 
sioned by  defect  of  ihe  lacryraal  secretion. 

SCHINDYLE'SIS  {pxiMMais,  the  act  of  splitting  into  smal. 
pieces,  from  to  cleave).  A form  of  immovable  joint.  See 

Ariictihdion. 

SCIIl'ZOCARP  (<rx‘?".  to  spl’t.  xapiros,  fruit).  A dry  fruit 
which  or  breaks  up  into  indehiscent  pieces,  as  the  carcerule,  the 
creniocarp,  and  tlie  achenium.  The  parts  are  called  inericarps. 

SCHLIPPE’S  SALT.  The  suljdiantimoniate  of  sulphide  of  sodium, 
occ.asionally  used  in  medicine. 

SCIINEIDE'RIAN  MEMBRANE.  The  pituitary  membrane, 
which  secretes  the  mucus  of  the  nose;  so  named  from  Schneider,  who 
first  described  it. 

SCHWEINFURT  GREEN.  A compound  of  arsenious  acid  and 
o.vide  of  copper,  resembling  Scheele’s  Green. 

SCI  A'TIC  NERVE.  Tlie  termination  of  the  sacral  or  sciatic  plexus  ; 
it  is  the  largest  of  all  the  nerves. 

SCIA'TICA  (corrupted  from  ischias,  derived  from  la-x‘OP,  the  hip). 
Coxatgia  ; Ischialgia.  Hip-gout ; inflammation  of  the  aponeurotic  parts 
of  the  gluta'i  muscles,  attended  with  acute  aching  or  darting  i)ain 
extending  along  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve  from  the  nates  to  the 
knee,  and  sometimes  to  the  ankle. 

SCILLA.  Squill;  the  bulb  of  Urginea  scilla,  containing  an  acrid, 
bitter  lu'inciple  called  sciilitin. 

SCIRRIIO'M A (cTKippcupa,  from  a-Ktppos,  hard).  A species  of  earci- 
noma,  comprising  the  varieties  schirrhous  pancreatic  sarcoma,  tissue 
lardace,  matierc  collo'ide,  aud  cancer  gelatiuiforme.  The  term  should 
be  skiroma.  See  Scirrhus. 

SCIRRHUS  (cTKipos,  a fragment  of  marble : a hard  tumour). 
Skirrhus.  This  term  was  formerly  employed  to  denote  every  kind  of 
induration  which  remained  after  an  attack  of  inflammation ; it  now 
denotes  hard  cancer,  and  is  defined,  with  the  other  varieties,  under  the 
article  Caneer.  The  term  is,  correctly,  skirus ; the  Greek  anippos, 
which  is  commonly  found,  arose  from  ignorance  that  the  t is  long  by 
nature. 

SCLERENKEPHA'LIA  (o-a'Xijpds,  hard,  iyuttpaXos,  the  brain). 
Induration,  or  hardening  of  the  brain. 

I SCLE'RIASIS,  SCLERO'SIS;  SCLERO'MA  ((raX.ipos,  hard). 
jTho  first  and  second  of  these  words  are  synonymous  and  denote  the 
aet  of  induration  ; the  third  denotes  a tumor  or  indurated  texture, 
h fibrous  body  sometimes  found  in  the  uterus,  and  is  applied  also 
to  a peculiar  disease  of  newly  born  infants,  consisting  of  partial  or 
universal  induration  of  the  sub-cutaneous  areolar  tissue,  witli 
serous  effusion.  The  disease  is  sometimes  called  sclerema,  but  without 
reason. 
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SCLERODER'MA  (o-kX»]do5£pmoS)  with  a hard  skin  or  hide,  from 
(TKXripo^,  hard,  Sippa,  skin).  Hard  skin;  hardness  of  tho  skin; 
“hide-bound”  disease.  The  term  should  be  dermato-  or  dermo- 
sMernma. 

SCLE'ROGEN  (a-KXnpoi,  hard,  yei/i/dw,  to  produce).  Sklerogen. 
The  matter  of  lignification  which  is  deposited  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cells  of  plants,  contributing  to  their  thickness. 

SCLEROPHTHA'LMIA  (o-K\»ipds,  hard,  df/)0aX/uoj,  the  eye). 
Skier  ophthalmia.  Protrusion  of  the  eye-ball.  Inflammation  of  the  eye, 
attended  with  hardness. 

SCLERO-SKELETON  (orKXijpdt,  hard,  and  skeleton).  The 
hardened  or  ossified  fibrous  and  tendinous  tissues  that  enclose  organs. 
— R.  Owen. 

SCLERO'STOMA  DUODENALE.  A small  nematoid  intestinal 
worm,  unknown  in  this  country,  but  very  common  in  Egypt,  where 
its  presence  in  the  small  intestines  gives  rise  to  severe  anaemia. 

SCLERO'TAL  (o-/cX7ipds,  hard).  SMerotal.  A term  applied  to  the 
ossified  part  of  the  eye-capsule,  commonly  in  two  pieces. 

SCLEROTIC  ACID.  An  acid  now  used  in  medicine,  considered 
to  be  the  active  principle  of  ergot. — Pharni.  Journal. 

SCLEROTICA  (o-icXiipdi,  hard).  Sklerolica.  The  dense  fibrous 
membrane  forming  the  outer  spheroidal  covering,  and  constituting  the 
white,  of  the  eye.  See  Cornea. 

1.  Sclerotic-ektome  (cKTopij,  excision).  The  operation  of  removing 
a portion  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  for  the  puipose  of  forming 
an  artificial  pupil. 

2.  Sclerotitis.  Inflammation  of  the  sclerotica,  otherwise  called 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  frequently  co-existing  with  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  then  termed  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia. 

SCLEROTIUM  CLAVUS.  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle  to 
the  fungus  of  the  Ergot.  See  Oidium  ahortifaciens. 

SCOBS  (scabere,  to  scratch).  Any  kind  of  powder  or  dust 
produced  by  sawing,  filing,  or  boring.  Hence  we  have  scobs  ferri,  or 
steel-filings;  scobs  guaiaci,  or  guaiacum-raspings ; scobs  styracina,  or 
saw-dust,  probably  impregnated  with  liquid  storax,  &c. 

SCO'PARIN.  The  probably  diuretic  principle  contained  in 
Sparothamnus  scoparius  (Spartium  scoparium)  or  common  broom. 
See  Spartein. 

-SCOPE,  -SCOPY  (o-KOTTo's,  an  inspector,  scope,  or  object,  from 
oKoTriw,  to  examine).  A termination  of  words,  denoting  examination, 
indication,  &c.,  as  in  stetho-sco/ie,  an  instrument  for  examining  the 
sounds  of  the  chest ; cranio-scojny,  an  inspection  of  the  skull,  &c. 

SCORBUTUS.  Scurvy.  “A  chronic  disease,  characterized  by 
sponginess  of  the  gums,  and  the  occurrence  of  livid  patches  under  the 
skin  of  considerable  extent,  which  are  usually  harder  to  the  touch  than 
the  surrounding  tissue.” — Nom.  of  Dis.  , o i • 

Scorbutus  is  a barbarous  term,  perhaps  derived  from  the  Sclavonic 
word  scorb,  with  a Latin  termination.  Scorbutus  has  also  been  termed 
gingibrachium  and  gingipedum,  from  its  affecting  the  gums,  arms,  and 
Tegs,  and  it  is  usually  distinguished  by  a set  of  symptoms  designated  by 
the  term  putrescent.  . 

SCO'RIA  {(TKwpla,  from  aump,  excrement).  The  scum  or  dross  ot 
metals ; the  refuse  or  useless  part  ot  any  substance  ; e.xcrement. 
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SCOTO'MA  ((TKOTw/ia,  dizziness,  from  o-kotow,  to  darken).  Sko- 
ioina.  A fixed  dark  spot  in  the  field  of  vision,  as  distinguished  from 
muscas  volitautes,  which  are  flying  spots,  or  small  fly-like  spots,  floating 
in  the  field  of  vision. 

SCOTT’S  ACID  BATH.  A bath  of  diluted  aqua  regia,  employed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Scott  as  a remedy  for  jaundice. 

SCRIVENER’S  PALSY.  Paralysis  notariorum.  The  occurrence 
of  spasm  in  the  act  of  writing.  See  Writers'  Cramp. 

SCROBI'CULUS  CORDIS  (dim.  of  scrobs,  a depression).  The  pit 
of  the  stomach  ; the  slight  depression  observed  just  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage. 

SCRO'FULA  (strq/a,  a sow).  Struma.  “ A constitutional  disease, 
resulting  cither  in  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  or  in  specific  forms  of 
inflammation  or  ulceration.” — Nom.  of  Dis. 

Fanciful  derivation.  The  Greeks  termed  the  disease  Choirades 
(xo'pas,  diminutive  of  xoTpos,  a sow).  Forbes  conjectured  that  “ the 
smooth,  rounded,  conglomerated  swellings  of  the  subma.\illary  glands, 
'to  which  the  term  was  at  first  restricted,  suggested  the  name  from  their 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a litter  of  young  pigs  lying  huddled  together,  or 
even  from  the  form  of  a single  swelling,  bearing  some  resemblance  in 
its  rounded  outline  to  the  animal.  This  notion  may  seem  to  derive 
greater  plausibility  from  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  actually  gave  the 
same  name  of  a young  pig  (xoipa's)  to  small  rocks  just  rising  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  back  of  a pig 
when  swimming  ; and  it  may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant  to  add,  tlia 
the  swelling  produced  by  a blow  upon  the  face  or  head  is  vulgarly 
termed  a mouse."  See  Struma. 

SCRO'FULO-DERMA  (scrofula,  and  iippa,  skin).  Cutaneous 
scrofula,  occurring  in  the  forms  of  tubercle  and  of  ulcer.  Scrofido- 
derma  ungueale  is  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  matrix  of  the  nail, 
sometimes  producing  what  is  called  chdibed  finger.  Scrofulo-derma 
verrucosum  is  a term  applied  by  I^r.  McCall  Auderson  to  a supposed 
form  of  lupus,  which  ho  designates  verrucosus. 

The  term  scrofulo-derma  is  hybrid  and  unclassically  compounded. 
Hippocrates  uses  the  word  for  scrofula.  The  classical  term 

would  therefore  be  dermaio-  or  dermo-choerades. 

SCROFULO'SIS  (scrofula,  and  the  Greek  termin.ation  -sis').  A 
barbarous  word,  denoting  a morbid  state  of  the  nature  of  scrofula. 

SCROTUM.  A leathern  bag.  A collective  term  for  the  envelopes 
of  the  testes,  consisting  of  the  cutaneous  envelope,  the  dartos,  the 
cremaster  muscle,  the  fibrous  coat,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

1.  Scrotum,  cancer  of.  Chimney-sweeper's  cancer,  beginning  as  a 
wart-like  excrescence  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  scrotum.  See  Soot- 
ivart. 

2.  Scrotal  tumor.  The  name  given  to  a form  of  Elephantiasis  in 
India,  where  it  is  apt  to  attack  the  scrotum,  which  it  converts  into  a 
huge  turner. 


3.  Scroto-cele  (k'|\)|,  a tumor).  Rupture,  or  hernia,  of  the 
scrotum. 

SCRU'PLE  (scrupulum,  dim.  oi  serupus,  a term  for  a sort  of  pebble, 
probably  used  in  counting).  A term  now  used  for  the  third  part  of  a 
drachm,  or  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce,  in  the  apothecaries’ 
division  of  the  Troy  pound.  The  scrupulum  has  also  been’described 
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as  a small  pebble,  such  as  found  its  way  between  the  sandal  and  the 
foot,  and  hence  the  word  has  been  used  to  denote  a difficulty  or 
objection. 

SCURF.  Furfur.  E.xfoliation  of  the  cuticle,  in  minute  portions 
or  scales.  This  occurs  continually ; but  when  it  is  excessive,  it  con- 
stitutes the  disease  pityriasis. 

SCURVY.  The  vernacular  tei-m  for  scorbutus,  a morbid  state 
induced  by  long  privation  of  fresh  vegetable  diet.  See  Scorbutus. 

Button  Scurvy.  The  popular  name  given  by  the  Irish  peasantry  to  a 
cutaneous  disease  prevalent  in  parts  of  Ireland  during  the  famine  years 
of  18i7-8-9,  and  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  isolated  excrescences 
presenting  a convex  surface  somewhat  resembling  that  of  an  ordinary 
button. 

SCUTE'LLUM  (dim.  of  scutum,  a shield).  Apothecium.  A little 
shield  ; a term  applied  to  the  little  coloured  eup  or  disc,  found  in  the 
substance  of  lichens  ; it  is  surrounded  by  a rim,  and  contains  asci,  or 
tubes  filled  with  sporules. 

SCU'TIFORM  (scutum,  a shield,  forma,  likeness).  Xiphoid, 
Shaped  like  a shield  ; a term  applied  to  the  cartilage  of  the  sternum. 
The  knee-pan  is  sometimes  called  the  os  scutiforme. 

SCY'BALA  (tTKupaXov,  exci’ement).  Skyhala.  Small  indurated 
balls  or  fragments,  into  which  the  fa:ces  become  converted,  after  long 
retention  in  the  colon. 

SEA-TANGLE.  The  Laminaria  digitata,  a common  marine  plant, 
the  dried  stem  of  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a substitute  for  sponge  in 
making  tents.  See  Sponge-tents. 

SEARCHING.  The  operation  of  introducing  a metallic  instru- 
ment, through  the  urethra,  into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  presence  of  a calculus. 

SEBA'CEOUS  (sehaceus,  a tallow-candle,  from  sebum,  suet). 
Suety ; a term  applied  to  follicles  which  secrete  a peculiar  oily  matter, 
and  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  skin;  and  to  a variety  of 
encysted  tumor,  occurring  from  obstruction  of  tlie  excretory  ducts  of 
the  sebaceous  glands.  When  the  eontained  matter  is  soft  and  white, 
the  tumor  is  termed  oilier omat ous ; when  yellowish,  like  bees-wax, 
melicerous ; when  white  and  fatty,  steaiomatous.  See  Steatoma. 

SEBA'CIC  GROUP  (sebum,  suet).  A small  class  of  chemical 
compounds,  the  principal  member  of  which  is  sebacic  or  pyroleic  acid, 
forming  salts  called  sebates. 

SEBI'PAROUS  GLAND  (sebum,  suet,  parire,  to  produce).  A 
small  ramified  and  lobulated  organ,  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  , 
derma,  and  furnished  with  an  excretory  duct,  which  opens  on  the  sur-  ; 
face  of  the  epidermis,  or  into  the  hair-follicles,  and  contains  a seba- 
ceous or  suety  matter.  See  Sudoriparous  gland. 

SEBORRHCE'A  (sebum  or  sevum,  suet,  and  plui,  to  flow).  An 
unclassical  term,  denoting  a flow  or  discharge  of  sebaceous  matter.  See 
Stearrlima. 

SEBUM  or  SEVUM.  Tallow,  suet,  grease.  Pliny,  alluding  to 
the  relation  of  adeps  to  sebum,  says,  “Qua;  r.atio  adipis,  eadem  in  his 
qua;  ruminant,  sevi  est.”  ' 

SECA'LE  CEREA'LE.  Common  Rye;  a grass  yielding rt/C;/oar, 
which  is  employed  in  making  bread  in  the  north  of  Plurope.  Pul- 
mentum,  or  jusculum  secalinum,  is  rye-pottage. 
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Secale  cornutuin.  Spurred  rye,  or  ergo ; a disease  of  the  grain, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a parasitic  fungus.  See  Ergota. 

SECE'RNENTS  (secernere,  to  separate).  The  name  of  those  vessels 
whose  function  it  is  to  deposit  matters  separated  from  the  blood,  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  several  parts  of  tlie  body.  See  Secretion. 

SECOND  SIGHT.  A kind  of  phantasm,  in  which  fearful  forms 
of  dead  or  living  persons  appear,  occurring  in  northern  nations,  and 
connected  with  a supposed  power  of  foreseeing  future  events  of  a 
disastrous  Icind . Sec  Phantasm. 

SECOND  WIND.  A technical  term  expressive  of  the  relief  of  the 
respiration,  in  certain  cases,  on  the  breaking  out  of  moisture  by  the 
skin. 

SECONDARY  DISEASE.  Disease  following  after  or  upon  some 
other  disease,  as  secondary  syphilis.  See  Primary  Disease. 

SECRETION,  ANIMAL  (secervifire,  to  sep.arate).  The  separation 
of  a special  substance  from  the  blood  by  the  action  of  a secernent  or 
secreting  organ  or  gland.  Secreted  substances,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term,  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. 

1.  Excreta.  Substances  which  existed  previously  in  the  blood,  and 
arc  merely  eliminated  from  it,  as  the  urea,  which  is  e.xcreted  by  the 
kidneys  ; and  the  lactic  acid  and  its  salts,  which  are  components  both 
of  the  urine  and  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration. 

2.  Secreta.  Substances  wliicli  cannot  be  simply  separated  from  the 
blood,  since  they  do  not  pre-exist  in  it,  but  are  newly  produced  from  the 
proximate  components  of  the  blood,  by  a chemical  process,  as  the  bile, 
the  semen,  the  milk,  mucus.  See. 

SECRETIONS,  VEGETABLE.  Various  matters  secreted  or 
separated  from  tlio  descending  sap  of  ])lants  and  elaborated  by  par- 
ticular organs.  These  matters  arc  of  two  kinds  : — 

1.  Nutritive  secretions.  Substances  which,  having  been  formed  in 
the  plant,  ,are  used  for  developing  its  tissues,  and  constructine  the  mass 
of  which  it  is  composed,  as  starch,  sugar,  cellulose,  oil,  and  protein. 
These  substances,  being  mutually  convertible  into  one  another  and  thus 
essentially  connected  with  the  assimilative  processes  of  vegetation,  are 
termed  assimilahle  secretions. 

2.  Special  secretions.  Substances  which,  when  once  formed,  are  not 
liable  to  change  and  are  ccrtainl)'  never  converted  into  nutritive 
secretions;  hence  they  are  termed  7ion-assimil(ihle  secretions.  To  this 
cl.ass  belong  colouring  matters,  as  chlorophyll,  volatile  oils,  acids, 
alkaloids,  and  resins. 

SECRE'Tl VENESS  {secretiis,  separate).  A term  in  phrenologj', 
indicative  of  a propensity  to  conceal  emotion,  .and  to  be  secret  in 
thought,  word,  and  .action.  It  is  common  to  man  .and  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Its  org.an  is  seated  immediately  .above  that  of  Destructiveness. 

SECU'NDINES  (sectmdus,  second).  The  .after-birth,  consisting  of 
the  placenta  and  its  membranes.  In  botany,  the  secundine  is  the  inte- 
rior of  the  two  sacs  of  the  ovule,  lying  within  the  primine. 

SEDA'NTIA  (sedare,  to  allay).  Sedativa  ; deprimentia.  A class 
of  neurotic  medicines  which  directly  diminish  the  force  of  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  other  organs  by  repressing  the  nervous  influence.  See 
Stimulants. 

SE'DATIVE  SALT.  Sal  sedativum  TTomJterqi.  A name  occa- 
sionally given  to  boracic  acid,  a hydr.atcd  oxide  of  boron. 
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SE  DATIVES  {sedare,  to  allay).  Medicinal  agents  which  diniims 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  de- 
pressants, which  increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  from  the  pure 
narcotics,  which,  in  large  doses,  induce  coma  and  apoplexy,  while  seda- 
tives, in  large  doses,  occasion  delirium. 

SEDES.  Literally,  a seat;  in  an  extended  sense,  the  fundament; 
also,  that  which  proceeds  from  the  fundament ; an  evacuation. 

SEED-LIKE  FRUITS.  These  are  the  fruits  of  the  Lamiaceae, 
Boraginaceae,  and  some  other  families,  which,  until  they  were  dis- 
covered to  possess  a pericarpial  covering,  were  described  as  “ naked 
seeds.  Really  naked  seeds  do  occur  in  the  families  Conifera;  and 
Cycadacea:. 

SEED  OP  PLANTS.  The  fecundated  and  matured  vegetable 
ovum ; a body  enclosed  in  a pericarp,  and  containing  an  organized 
embryo,  capable  of  being  developed  into  an  individual  plant  similar  to 
that  from  which  it  derived  its  origin. 

SEIDLITZ  POWDERS.  Two  drachms  of  tartarized  soda,  and 
two  scruples  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  in  a blue  paper ; and  half  a 
drachm  of  powdered  tartaric  acid  in  a white  paper.  They  have  no 
analogy  to  “ Seidlitz  Water.”  (The  proper  term  is  Sedlitz.) 

SEIGNETTE’S  SALT.  Rochelle  salt.  Tartrate  of  potash  and 
soda,  discovered  by  Seignette,  an  apothecary  of  Rochelle. 

SELE'NE  UNGU'IUM  {artXijvn,  the  moon,  unguis,  a nail).  A 
nail-moon  ; a curious  designation  of  the  white  spot  sometimes  seen  on 
the  nail.  See  Mendacia  unguium. 

SELE'NIUM  (o-tXjjiuj,  the  moon).  A non-metallic  elementary 
body,  discovered  in  the  sulphur  of  Fahlun,  and  named  from  its 
strong  analogy  to  the  metal  tellurium,  which  is  named  from  tellus,  the 
earth.  It  combines  with  oxygen,  forming  the  selenious  and  selenic 
acids ; and  these  form  salts  with  bases,  termed  respectively  seleniates 
and  selenites. 

Seleniuretted  hydrogen.  A gaseous  compound  of  selenum  and 
hydrogen,  analogous  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  hydrosulphuric 
acid. 

SELF-ESTEEM.  A term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  self-respect, 
self-interest,  love  of  independence,  and  personal  dignity.  It  is  common 
to  man  and  the  lower  animals.  Its  organ  is  seated  at  the  middle  of 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head,  directly  above  Inhabitiveness, 
with  which  Dr.  Gall  confounded  it. 

SELLA  TU'RCICA  (sella,  a seat).  A designation  of  a part  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  resembling  a Turkish  saddle,  and  likewise  termed  sella 
equina  and  sella  spheno'ides. 

SELTZER  WATER  (or,  more  correctly,  Sellers  Water).  Aqua 
Selterana.  A purgative  water,  consisting  of  gxxf^.  of  water,  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  gr.  iv.  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  gr.  ij. 
of  subcarbonate  of  magnesia,  and  gr.  xx.  of  muriate  of  soda,  dissolved 
n it.  It  occurs  native  at  Selters,  in  Nassau. 

SEMEIO'LOGY  (aiiptLov,  a sign,  Xo'yos,  an  account).  That 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  signs  of  diseases,  and  of  their 


comparative  value.  See  Symptomatology. 

SEMEI'ON  (arrtfxiiov,  a sign,  a spot).  A term  applied  to  a spot 
which  is  redder  and  more  irregular  than  lenticella,  probably  a small 
vascular  nsovus. 
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SE'MEN  {severe,  to  sow).  The  fecundating  fluid  of  the  male,  con- 
sisting of  three  distinct  elements,  viz.  a fluid,  granules,  and  animalcules 
or  sjjermutozoa. 

SEMEN-CONTRA.  Semencine;  harbotine.  A strong,  aromatic, 
bitter  drug  imported  from  Aleppo  and  Barhary  as  a vermifuge,  and  pro- 
duced, according  to  Batka,  by  the  Artemisia  Sieberi. 

SEMI-.  A Latin  prefix,  derived  from  semis,  denoting  half.  In 
Greek  compounds,  the  term  he77ii-  is  correctly  employed. 

I.  Semi-ampleocicmd.  Half  stem-embracing;  applied  to  leaves  which 
partially  sheath  the  stem. 

3.  Semi-anatropous.  A term  denoting  the  same  as  ampMtropous, 
except  that  in  the  former  the  ovule  is  parallel  witli  the  funiculus,  while 
in  the  latter  it  is  at  right  angles  with  it. 

3.  Semi-circular  canals.  Three  bony  passages  of  the  internal  ear, 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  hone, 
.and  opening  into  the  vestibule.  Two  of  these,  being  vertical,  are  called 
the  anterior  anA  posieinor  semicircular  can.als  ; the  third,  lying  outside 
and  horizontally,  is  termed  the  external  or  horizontal  semicircular 
canal. 

4.  Semi-cupium.  A half-hath  or  slipper-hath  ; a bath  which  reaches 
only  to  the  hip  ; ctillcd  by  the  French,  demi-hain.  The  Latin  word 
semi-cupae  is  a half-tun,  from  cupa,  a tub  or  cask. 

5.  Semi-Jioseulous.  A term  .applied  to  those  florets  of  the  Compositm, 
which  are  ligulate,  or  strap-shaped,  as  in  Taraxacum.  The  limbs  of 
the  cohering  petals  cohere  on  one  side  of  the  floret,  giving  it  the  ap- 
j)ear.anco  of  licit f-a-floi-et. 

6.  Semi-lunar  fibi-o-cai-tilages.  Two  falciform  plates  of  fibro-car- 
tilage,  situated  around  the  margin  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

7.  Semi-lunar  fold.  A crescentiform  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
inner  .angle  of  the  eye,  supposed  by  some  anatomists  to  be  a iiidiment  of 
the  membrana  nictitans,  or  third  eyelid,  found  in  some  reptiles,  in 
birds,  and  certain  fishes. 

8.  i^emi-lunar  ganglia.  Two  ganglia,  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
aorta,  on  a level  with  the  cceliac  artery. 

9.  Semi-lunar  notch.  An  indentJition  in  the  form  of  a half-moon 
between  the  coracoid  process  and  the  superior  border  of  the  sca- 
pula. 

10.  Semi-lu?iar  valves.  Three  semi-circular  valves,  which  guard  the 
orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Similai’  valves  are  placed  around  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta. 

II.  Semi-metals.  A term  formerly  applied  to  those  bodies  which 
possess  the  qualities  of  metals,  with  the  exception  of  m.alleability. 

12.  Semi-membranosus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  tuber  ischii,  and 
inserted  into  the  head  of  the  tibia.  It  bends  the  leg. 

13.  Semi-spinales.  Two  muscles  connected  with  the  ti’ansversc  and 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra. 

14.  Semi-tendinosus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  tuber  ischii,  and 
inserted  into  the  tibia;  it  is  the  semi-7iervosus  of  Winslow.  It  bends 
the  leg. 

SEMOLI'NA  (Se7)w,  a tutelary  deity  of  sown  com).  The  large 
hard  grains  of  wheat-flour,  retained  in  the  bolting  machine  after  the 
finer  flour  has  passed  through.  See  Manna  KroiU. 

< SE'NECIN.  An  American  remedial  agent,  procured  from  the 
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Senecio  gracilis.  From  its  value  in  regulating  catamenial  derangements, 
it  has  been  named  the  “ Female  Regulator.” 

SE'NEGjE  radix.  Senega-root ; the  dried  root  of  Polygala 
Senega,  a plant  of  North  America.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  having 
been  employed  by  the  Semgaroo  Indians  as  a remedy  for  the  bite  of 
the  rattle-snake. 

Senegin.  A name  given  to  polygalic  acid,  the  active  principle  of  the 
senega-root,  residing  in  its  cortical  part. 

SENNA.  a general  term  for  the  dried  leaves  of  several  species  of 
Cassia.  Their  purgative  principle  has  been  procured  in  a separate  form, 
and  called  caihartine. 

SENSIBI'LITY  (sentire,  to  perceive).  A term  expressing, 
generally,  the  state  of  the  feelings  or  character,  but  employed  in 
physiology  to  denote  a property  belonging  exclusively  to  animal  life, 
and  always  connected  with  the  nervous  system.  To  avoid  this 
ambiguous  signification,  the  term  sensitivity  has  been  suggested,  which 
may  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  nervous  system  as  contractility  bears 
to  the  muscular. 

1.  Sensible.  An  ambiguous  term,  applied  in  the  French  language  to 
a body  capable  of  receiving,  of  producing,  or  of  conducting  sensations. 
In  English,  part  of  the  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  employing  the 
word  sentient  in  the  first,  and  sensitive  in  the  third  of  these  cases ; but 
we  have  still  a fourth,  and  that  the  most  ordinary,  use  of  the  word  sen- 
sible, as  expressing  the  state  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

2.  Sensation.  A term  generally  applied  to  the  effect  produced  on  the 
sensorium  by  an  impression  transmitted  to  it  by  a nerve.  Dr.  Bostock 
would  extend  the  term  to  all  the  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  in- 
cluding both  the  organic  and  animal  sensibility  of  Bichat,  and  the 
nervous  and  sensorial  powers  of  Dr.  Philip. 

3.  Perception.  A mode  or  species  of  sensation,  corresponding,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  Bichat’s  animal  sensibility,  and  more  nearly  with 
Dr.  Philip’s  sensorial  powers. 

4.  Sentiment.  A term  employed  by  Magendie,  and  some  other  French 
writers,  as  nearly  synonymous  with  pereeption.  Bichat  uses  the  word 
tact  in  nearly  the  same  sense.  Legallois,  however’,  employs  the  word 
sentiment  as  correlative  with  movement,  expressing  nervous  action 
generally. 

5.  Perceptivity.  A term  suggested  to  express  the  power,  which  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  nervous  system  possess,  of  exciting  perceptions. 
Richerand  employed  perceptibilite  in  this  sense. — Bostock. 

SENSO'RIUM  COMMU'NE.  This  is  a place  in  which,  as  in  a 
centre,  the  nerves  appropriated  to  sense  as  well  as  to  motion,  meet  and 
communicate,  and  in  which  the  impressions  of  the  sensorial  nerves 
are  reflected  upon  the  motor  nerves.  It  is  not  one  place  in  which 
celebrated  writers  have  flxed  it,  as  the  pineal  gland,  the  corpus 
callosum,  the  corpora  striata,  the  centrum  ov.ale,  the  medulla 

oblonsrata,  &c.  i-  , » 

SE'NSORY  NERVES  (sentire,  to  perceive).  A term  applied  to 
those  nerves  which  convey  impressions  to  the  neural  axis,  as 
distinguished  from  the  motory  nerves,  which  convey  stimuli  to  the 
muscles,  and  to  those  organs  which  place  us  in  certain  relations  to 
external  matter,  as  tlie  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  tongue.  Theanterioi  loots 
of  the  nerves  are  the  rnoiory  ; the  posterior,  the  sensory. 
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SE'PAL.  A term  of  uncertain  origin,  denoting  each  division  of  the 
calyx  in  plants.  When  these  are  distinct  from  one  another,  the  calyx 
is  called  poiysepalous ; when  they  cohere  by  their  margins,  the  caly.x  is 
termed  monosepalous,  or  more  correctly  gamosepalorts.  According 
to  the  number  of  the  sepals  we  may  have  a di-,  tri-,  telra-,  or  penia- 
sepalous  calyx,  denoting  respectively  the  presence  of  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  sepals. 

SE'PIA.  The  Cuttle-fish  ; the  name  of  a genus  of  Cephalopods,  the 
“bone”  of  which,  when  ground  into  powder,  constitutes  ;)OM«ce,  and  is 
sometimes  used  as  a dentifrice.  The  pigment  called  sepia  is  obtained 
from  the  ink-bag  of  an  Oriental  species. 

SE'PIRINE.  A resinous  alkaloid  found,  along  with  hehirine,  in  the 
bark  of  the  Bebeeru-trec  of  British  Guiana. 

SE'PTIC  (a-i'iTTai,  to  putrefy).  Relating  to  putrefaction;  causing 
putrefaction. 

SEPTl'CIDAL  (septum^  a partition,  ceedere^  to  cut).  That  kind  of 
dehiscence  in  which  the  septa  of  a compound  fruit  separate  each  into 
two  lamina;.  See  Loculicidal  and  Septi/ragal. 

SEPTI'FRAGAL  (septum,  a partition,  frangere,  to  break).  That 
kind  of  dehiscence  in  which  the  backs  of  the  carpels  separate  from  the 
septa,  which  adhere  to  the  axis.  See  Loculicid<d  and  Septicidal. 

SEPTIKTE'MIA  (o-icTrTiKos,  putrefying,  from  atiirw,  to  putrefy, 
aljaa,  blood).  Contamination  of  the  blood  with  putrefying  matter. 
Vogel’s  designation  of  pycemia,  which  restricts  the  matter  to  pus.  See 
Ichorrhcemia. 

SE'PTINE  (oitirm,  to  putrefy).  A term  employed  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son to  explain  his  view  of  the  origin  of  what  are  called  “zymotic” 
diseases.  He  refers  these  diseases  to  glandular  origin  and  states  that 
the  fluids  secreted  during  various  stages  ofsome  communicable  diseases 
arc  capable  of  ];ropagating  disease.  See  Germ-Theory. 

SE'PTUM  (sepes,  a hedge).  Literally,  an  enclosure  or  fenced 
place. 

1.  Septum  auricularum.  The  partition  which  separates  the  right 
from  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

2.  Septum  ventriculorum.  The  partition  which  separates  the  right 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

3.  Septum  lucidum.  The  internal  thin  and  semi-transparent  bound- 
ary of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

4.  Septum  iiarium.  The  cartilaginous  partition  of  the  nostrils. 

6.  Septum  trunsversum.  The  diaphragm,  which  separates  the  thorax 
from  the  abdomen.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  tentorium  cere- 
belli,  which  separates  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum. 

6.  Septum  crurale.  A thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue  which  closes  the 
femoral  ring,  and  retains  the  lymphatic  gland  in  its  position. 

7.  Septum  peetiniforme.  An  incom])lcte  partition,  which  divides  the 
cavity  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  into  two  lateral  portions. 

8.  Septum  recto-vaginal.  A vascuhar  lace-work,  which  connects  the 
rectum  with  the  vagina. 

9.  Septum  s(roti.  A partition  formed  by  the  dartos,  dividin'^  the 

scrotum  into  two  equal  cavities,  and  separating  the  testes.  ° 

10.  Septum,  or  dissepiment,  in  botany,  denotes  a partition  found  in  a 
compound  ovary,  formed  by  the  united  sides  of  two  cohering  carpels, 
There  are,  consequently,  as  many  septa  as  there  are  carpels. 
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SEQUE'LA  (sequi,  to  follow).  Consequentia.  A morbid  affection 
whinh/oZ/ows  another,  as  anasarca  after  scarlatina,  &c. 

SEQUE'STRUM  (seqitestri,  to  sever).  The  portion  of  bone  which 
is  detached  in  exfoliation,  or  separation  of  the  superficial  layer  of  hone, 
by  necrosis. 

SERALBU'MEN  (serum  and  albumen).  A name  given  to  the 
albumen  of  the  blood,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  albumen  of  the  egg,  or 
ovalbumen. 

SERFCIC  ACID.  Myristic  acid.  An  acid  obtained  from  the 
solid  portion  of  the  butter  of  nutmegs,  the  seeds  of  the  Myristica 
moschata. 

Sericine.  A white  crystalline  fat,  forming  an  ingredient  of  the 
butter  of  nutmegs,  and  composed  of  sericic  acid  and  glycerine. 

SE'RICUM  (Seres,  the  Chinese).  Silk.  Hence,  sericum  vesieans, 
or  taffeta  vesicatoria,  blistering  silk.  Sericum  dictum  Anglieum 
(French  Codex),  English  court  plaster. 

SERO-PUS.  The  name  given  to  pus  when  diluted  with  serum. 
See  Pus. 

SERO’SITY.  1.  The  watery  fluid  which  remains  after  the 
albuminous  coagulation  of  serum  by  heat  of  160°  Fahr.  2.  The  thin 
watery  liquid  forming  the  chief  constituent  of  most  animal  fluids,  as 
blood,  milk,  &c. 

SERPENT A'RI.ffl  RADIX.  Serpentary  root ; the  dried  rhizome 
of  the  Aristolochia  Serpentaria,  Serpentary,  or  Virginian  Snake-root, 
a plant  of  the  southern  parts  of  Nortli  America,  said  to  have  been  used 
as  a remedy  for  the  bites  of  serpents. 

SERPI'GO  (serpere,  to  creep).  Ringworm,  or  tetter.  It  is  so  called 
from  its  creeping  over  the  surface  of  the  skin,  .and  in  this  respect  it 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  term  herpes. 

SE'RRA.  Literally,  a saw.  A dentation,  or  tooth-like  articulating 
process  of  certain  bones,  as  those  of  the  cranium. 

1.  Serratus  magnus,  A muscle  of  the  lateral  thoracic  region,  arising 
by  fleshy  serrations  fi-om  the  upper  ribs,  and  inserted  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  scapula. 

2.  Serratus  posticus.  The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the  back,  the 
superior  and  the  inferior,  arising  from  some  of  the  vertebra!,  and  in- 
serted by  serrations  into  several  of  the  ribs. 

SERRE-ARTE'RE.  An  instrument  invented  by  Deschamps,  for 
compressing  the  artery,  and  tightening  the  ligature,  in  the  operation  for 
aneurysm. 

SERRE-FINE.  A variety  of  suture  employed  when  very  accurate 
union  of  the  lips  of  a wound  is  required,  as  in  cuts  of  the  face. 

SERRE-NCEUD.  An  instrument  used  in  applying  ligatures,  and 
consisting  of  a long,  narrow,  round  piece  of  silver,  terminating  at  one 
end  in  a little  ring,  or  hole;  and  at  the  other,  in  a kind  of  groove,  or 
notch. 

SE'RTULUM.  A name  applied  by  some  continental  botanists  to 
the  simple  umbel,  the  term  umbel  being  by  them  restricted  to  the  com- 
pound form  of  this  inflorescence.  The  application  of  a distinct  name  to 
this  kind  of  inflorescence  has  been  censured,  although,  upon  the  same 
grounds,  the  use  of  the  terms  raceme  and  corymb  might  be  censured, 
these  modes  of  inflorescence  being  merely  modifications  of  the  spike. 

SERUM  LACTIS.  Whey;  the  fluid  part  of  milk  obtained  by 
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separatioa  of  the  curd  and  oil.  It  contains  the  saccharine  prin- 
ciple. 

SERUM  OP  THE  BLOOD.  The  thin,  yellowish  fluid  constituent 
of  the  blood,  which  separates  from  the  red,  semi-solid  mass  called  clot 
or  crassamentum,  during  coagulation.  It  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  lymplia  or  liqtwr  sa?if/uinis,  which  is  a clear,  colourless  fluid,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  the  free  red  globules  before  coagulation  has  taken 
place.  See  Blood. 

1.  Serum  of  the  chyle.  The  thin  fluid  which  separates  from  the  coagu- 
lum  of  the  chyle,  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  thoracic  duct.  It 
is  a solution  of  albumen,  containing  globules  iu  suspension. 

2.  Serum  sanguinis  ewsiccatuin.  A preparation  consisting  of  ordinary 
blood-albumen  in  a powdered  state. 

3.  Serous  cyst.  A simple  cyst,  containing  serum,  or  colloid  matter. 

SE'SAMOID  (miadpi],  an  Indian  bean,  dSos,  likeness).  The 

designation  of  small  bones,  resembling  the  semen  sesa7ni,  found  at  the 
roots  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  great  toe. 

SESQUI-  (contracted  from  semisque,  and  a-half  ).  A prefi.v  denoting 
the  due  quantity  and  a-half  more.  It  is  used  when  the  elements  of 
an  oxide  are  as  1 to  1.^,  or  as  2 to  3.  The  sulphurets,  carburets,  &c., 
of  the  same  substance  are  similarly  designated. 

1.  Sescuncia  (quasi  scsqui-uncia).  An  ounce  and  a-half. 

2.  Sescuplum  (quasi  sesqui-plum,  from  sesqtii,  and  plica,  a fold). 
One  and  a half-fold ; thus  sescuplo-carburet,  one  and  a half-fold  car- 
buret. 

3.  Sesqui-oxide.  An  oxide  which  contains  once  and  a half  as  much 
oxygon  as  the  protoxide,  and  is  capable  of  combining  with  acids,  to  form 
salts. 

4.  Sesqui-salt.  A salt  which  has  three  equivalents  of  one  component 
and  two  of  another. 

SE'SSILE  (sessilis,  of  orfor  sitting).  That  which  is  seated  upon  any 
thing  : a leaf  is  sessile  on  tho  stem  when  it  has  no  petiole  ; an  anther 
is  sessile  which  has  no  filament ; an  ovule  is  sessile  which  has  no 
funiculus  or  podosperm. 

SETA.  A bristle.  Tho  stalk  which  supports  the  theca  or  urn  of 
Mosses.  A short  and  stiff  bristle  of  certain  plants. 

SETA  EQUl'NA.  The  horse-hair-worm,  or  gordius.  The  Lap- 
landers arc  subject  to  a disease,  which  they  term  ulleri,  or  hotme,  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  drinking  the  half-putrid  water  of  stagnant  marshes 
or  ditches  inhabited  by  this  worm. 

SETA'CEUM  (seta,  a bristle  or  horse-hair).  A seton  ; a kind  of 
issue,  usually  made  with  a flat  needle,  threaded  with  a skein  of  silk, 
and  termed  a scton-ncedle.  Horse-hairs  were  first  used  to  keep  open 
the  wound. 

SE'VUM  OVl'LLUM.  Adeps  ovillus.  hlutton-suet;  the  fat  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidneys  of  the  sheep. 

Sevum  preeparutum.  Prepared  suet,  the  internal  fat  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  Ovis  aries,  or  sheep,  purified  by  melting  and  straining. 

SEWAGE-TEST.  Heisch’s  test  for  sewage  in  ordinary  water  con- 
sists in  adding  a few  grains  of  pure  sugar  to  the  water,  and  exposing  it 
freely  to  light  for  some  hours,  when  the  liquid  will  become  turbid  from 
tho  formation  of  a well-marked  fungus,  if  sew.age  to  the  smallest 
amount  be  present. 
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8EX'UA[j  SELECTION.  The  name  of  a supposed  process  of 
evolution,  propounded  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  supplementary  to  his 
hypothesis  of  “ Natural  Selection,”  and  founded  uj)on  sexual  prefer- 
ences. See  Darwinian  Hypothesis. 

SEX'UAL  SYSTEM.  The  system  of  classifying  plants,  invented  by 
Linnaeus,  and  founded  upon  the  number  and  peculiarities  of  the  sexual 
organs.  See  JAnneean  System. 

SHAMPOOING  (Hind,  tshampua,  to  squeeze  or  press).  The  em- 
ployment of  the  vapour-bath,  accompanied  by  a process  of  friction, 
kneading,  and  extension  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments.  The 
Egyptians  call  it  massing. 

SHEL-LAC.  The  name  applied  to  the  resin  lac  after  it  has  been 
melted  and  strained  from  impurities. 

SHINGLES.  This  is  probably  a corruption  of  the  Latin  term 
cingulum,  a girdle,  so  called  from  the  situation  which  it  occupies  on 
the  trunk  of  the  body.  It  is  the  Herpes  zoster  of  Bateman.  See 
Zoster. 

“ SHOCK.”  A vague  term  employed  to  include  every  grave  or 
fatal  source  of  depression  occurring  during  or  after  serious  surgical 
operations,  injuries,  and  mental  emotion.  Anosmia  and  nervous 
influence  have  been  severally  adduced  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
“ shock.”  Perhaps  it  is  safer  to  avow  ignorance  than  to  mask  it  by 
the  use  of  a vague  term,  and  “ shock  ” and  “ idiosyncrasy  ” may 
continue  to  hold  their  places  in  medical  terminology,  until  there  shall  . 
be  a clear  understanding  of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect. 

SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS.  An  imperfection  of  the  eye  caused  by 
too  great  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  by  which  images  of  objects 
do  not  come  to  a distinct  focus  on  the  retina,  but  a little  in  front  of  it.  I 
This  may  be  perfectly  remedied  by  correcting  the  excess  of  curvature  of  ■' 
the  crystalline  lens  by  placing  in  front  of  the  eye  a slightly  concave  lens.  ! 

SI'ALOGOGUES  (aiaXov,  saliva,  ayw,  to  expel).  Substances 
which  increase  the  discharge  of  saliva. 

1.  Local  sialogogues.  Substances  applied  to  tbe  mouth.  IVhen 
used  in  a soft  or  solid  state,  they  are  called  mastkatories,  as 
tobacco,  &c. 

2.  Specific  or  remote  sialogogues.  Substances  which  produce  saliva- 
tion or  ptvalism  by  internal  use,  as  mercurial  preparations. 

SIBBENS.  A local  designation  of  framboesia,  derived  eitlier  from 
siwm,  Keltic  for  raspberry,  or  sivvens,  wild  rash.  See  Framboesia. 

SICK-GIDDINESS.  Seizures  compared  by  Marshall  Hall  to  “ the 
effects  of  a swing  on  the  susceptible  medulla  oblongata,”  and  regarded 
by  him  as  intimately  related  both  to  sick-headache  and  to  epilepsy. 

SIDERA'TIO  {sidus,  a star).  A name  formerly  given  to  erysipelas 
of  the  face  or  scalp,  from  an  idea  of  its  being  produced  by  the  influence 
of  the  planets.  See  Astrobolismus. 

SIDERIS'MUS  ((Ti'di)pos,  iron).  A name  given  by  believers  in 
animal  magnetism  to  the  effects  produced  by  bringing  metals  and  other  ; 
inorganic  bodies  into  magnetic  connexion  with  the  human  body. 
Hence  we  hear  of  sitfenc  bodies  and  sideric  power.  The  former  are 
inorganic  bodies,  in  contradistinction  to  the  animated  bodies  which  • 
produce  somnambulism. 

SI'DERUM.  The  name  given  by  Bergmann  to  phosphuret  of  iron, 
which  he  considered  to  be  a new  metal. 
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SIGAULTIAN  OPERATION.  The  division  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  in  cases  of  difficult  labour,  first  practised  by  the  French  surgeon 
Sigault. 

SIGHING  and  SNIFTING.  The  former  is  a deep  and  prolonged 
inspiration.  The  latter  is  a more  rapid  inspiratory  movement,  in  which 
the  mouth  is  kept  closed,  and  the  air  caused  to  pass  through  the  nose. 

Sl'GMOID  (tlie  Greek  letter  2,  szyma,  and  sToos,  likeness).  Re- 
sembling the  letter  2,  as  applied  to  a flexure  of  the  co/on,  where  it  forms 
a double  curve  in  the  iliac  region  ; and  to  the  semicircular  valves, 
which  guard  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  of  the  aorta.  By 
Galen,  the  term  is  used  as  synonymous  with  ankyroid,  and  signifies  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

SIGNATU'RA.  Supiature.  That  part  of  a prescription  which 
declares  the  dose,  method,  and  time  of  administration  ; the  proper 
vehicle,  regimen,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  preceded  b}'  the  letter  S,  the 
word  supielur,  or  the  abbreviation  sig.,  that  is,  “ let  it  be  entitled.” 

SIGNS  OF  DISEASE.  The  term  sign  is  often  employed  as  syno- 
nymous with  symptom.  The  former  is,  however,  restricted  to  a parti- 
cular disease,  while  the  hatter  may  characterize  two  or  more  diseases. 
Signs  are  thus,  in  fact,  pathognomonic  or  diagnostic  si/mptoms.  The 
symptom  is  a character,  the  sign  is  a characteristic.  Cough  is  a symptom 
of  pulmonary  consumption;  the  presence  of  a certain  kind  of  sputii  is  a 
sign  of  that  disease.  A symptom  may  he  generic,  a sign  is  specific.  Sec 
Symptom. 

Sign,  physical.  A sign  which  is  an  object  of  sense,  as  redness  of  in- 
flammation. A physical  sign  is,  therefore,  synonymous  with  an  objective 
symptom. 

SILEX.  Flint ; an  oxide  of  silicon,  forming  the  basis  of  chalcedony, 
corneli.an,  jasper,  &c.  I’hc  old  name  for  silica. 

SILFCEOU8  WATERS.  Mineral  waters  containing  a large  pro- 
portion of  silica,  which  is  associated  with  soda  in  the  form  of  silicate, 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

SI'LICON  orSILI'CIUM  flint).  An  elementary  substance, 
always  found  in  combination  with  oxygen,  as  silica  or  silicic  acid, 
either  alone  or  united  with  various  metallic  oxides,  with  which  it  forms 
silicales.  Meerschaum  is  a sesqui-silicate. 

Silica  or  silicic  acid.  O.xide  of  silicon,  constituting  almost  the  whole 
of  silex  or  flint ; occurring,  in  its  purest  natural  variety,  as  rock-crystal; 
and,  coloured,  as  amethyst,  cornelian,  &c. 

SFIjIQUA.  a fruit  consisting  of  two  carpels  cohering  together,  the 
placenta:  of  which  arc  parietal,  and  separate  from  the  valves,  presenting 
“ kind  of  frame  called  a replum,  and  connected  by  a membranous 
e.xpansioii,  as  in  Stock.  It  differs  from  the  legume  in' having  the  seeds 
ttached  to  both  sutures.  See  Legumen. 

Silicula.  A designation  of  the  siliqua.  when  it  is  very  short,  or 
broiider  th.an  it  is  long,  as  in  C.andytuft.  The  term  is  a diminutive  of 
iliqua.  The  Linna'an  class  Tetradynamia  is  divided  into  two  orders 
distinguished  according  to  the  form  of  their  fruit,  viz.,  Stliquosa  am! 
Silicidosa. 

Sl'LPlIIUM.  Laser  Cyrenaicum  ; succus  Cyrenaicus.  A precious 
Irug,  called  laser  or  asa  dulcis,  produced  by  a plant  now  identified  with 
he  Thaspia  garganica,  an  umbelliferous  African  plant.  The  dmg  has 
ong  been  e.xhausted. 
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SILVER.  A brilliantly  white  metal  occurring  native  in  mines, and 
in  combination  with  other  metals.  See  Argentum. 

1.  Horn-silver.  Chloride  of  silver ; a compound  resembling  horn, 
and  which,  like  that  substance,  may  be  cut  with  a knife.  A variety  of 
this  ore  is  termed  buttermilk  silver  or  earthy  corneous  silver. 

2.  Fulminating  silver.  An  e.vplosive  substance,  formed  of  oxide  of 
silver  combined  with  ammonia. 

SILVESTER  METHOD.  The  following  are  Dr.  Henry  Sil- 
vester’s Rules  for  restoring  Suspended  Animation  ; — 

Rule  I.  To  adjust  the  patient's  position Place  the  patient  on  his 

back,  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  supported  on  a folded  article  of 
dress,  and  secure  the  feet. 

Rule  II.  To  maintain  a free  Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Windpipe. — 
Wipe  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Draw  forward  the  patient’s  tongue, 
and  keep  it  projecting  beyond  the  lips.  (Jf  the  lower  jaw  he  gently 
raised.,  the  teeth  may  be  made  to  hold  the  tongue  in  the  required  position. 
Should  it  be  found  necessary,  the  tongue  maybe  retained  in  tlvat  posi- 
tion, by  passing  a handkerchief  under  the  chin,  and  fastening  it  over  the 
head.) 

Rule  III.  To  imitate  the  movements  of  Deep  Respiration. — Raise 
the  patient’s  arms  upwards,  by  the  sides  of  his  head,  and  then  keep 
them  stretched  steadily  but  gently  upwards  and  forwards  for  two 
seconds.  (This  action  enlarges  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  by  drawing 
up  the  ribs,  and  induces  an  inspiration.)  Ne.xt,  turn  down  the 
patient’s  arms,  and  press  them  gently  and  firmly  against  the  sides 
of  the  chest.  (This  action  diminishes  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  by 
pressing  down  the  ribs,  and  produces  a forcible  expiration.)  Repeat 
these  measures  alternately,  deliberately,  and  perseveringly,  fifteen  times 
in  a minute. 

Rule  IV.  To  induce  Circulation  and  Warmth,  and  to  excite 
Inspiration. — Rub  the  limbs  from  the  e.xtremities  towards  the  heart. 
Replace  wet  clothing  by  warm  and  dry  covering.  Occasionally  dash 
cold  water  in  the  patient’s  face.  These  measures  are  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  systematic  performance  of  the  imitation  of  the  move- 
ments of  respiiution.  A similar  remark  applies  to  the  use  of  the 
warm-water  bath,  or  hot-air  bath,  if  required.  See  Marshall  Hall 
Method. 

SIMARU'BA  AMA'RA.  Bitter  Simaruba,  or  Mountain  Damson, 
the  root  of  which  yields  the  simaruba-bark  of  the^shops.  From  its  use 
in  dysentery,  the  Germans  have  termed  it  dysentery-bark. 

SI' MILO  R {similis,  like,  aurum,  gold).  An  alloy  of  zinc  and 
copper  resembling  gold. 

SINA'PIS.  Mustard  ; the  seeds  of  Sinapis  nigra  and  Sinapis  alba, 
or  the  Black  and  the  White  Mustard,  cruciferous  phants  common  in 
Europe  ; the  seeds,  when  reduced  to  powder,  form  the  well-known 
condiment  mustard. 

Sinapism.,  An  external  stimul.ant,  formed  of  the  farina  of  mustard- 
seeds,  made  into  a paste  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  vinegar. 

SI'NCIPUT  {semi-caput,  hpt-st(pd\iov,  half-a-head).  The  fore- 
part of  the  head,  from  the  forehead  to  the  coronal  suture.  The  back 
part  is  called  occiput. 

SINEW.  A ligament  which  joins  two  bones;  a tendon  which 
unites  a muscle  to  a bone. 
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SINGLE-FLUID  SERIES.  A term  applied  by  Dr.  Williams  to 
the  molluscan  series,  as  explanatory  of  his  views  of  two  distinct  nutrient 
fluids.  See  Double-Fluid  Series. 

SINGLES.  Sinffle  Epsom  Salts.  A term  applied  to  the  crystalline 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  obtained  from  a concentrated  solution  of  bitteni. 
See  Doubles. 

SI'NGULIS  DIE'BUS.  Every  or  each  day,  denoting  a time 
finite  and  determintite.  But  in  di^s  singtdos  means  daily,  or  from 
day  to  day,  denoting  a progression  of  time.  Quack  medicines  are 
•advertised  in  dies  singulos,  and  are  swallowed  by  the  public  singulis 
diebus. 

SINGU'LTUS.  Tliis  term  properly  signifies  solibing,  or  speech 
interrupted  by  sobs.  It  has  been  applied  to  the  “ rattling”  heard  in  the 
throat  of  dying  persons.  See  Hiccup. 

SI'NNAMINE.  A new  base,  formed  by  .acting  on  iheiosinnamine 
by  dry  oxide  of  lead  or  of  mercury,  by  which  the  theiosinnamine  loses 
all  its  sulphur. 

SINUS.  A gulf.  Hence  it  denotes  a cavity  or  a cell  within  the 
substance  of  a bone,  as  of  the  forehead  ; also,  a large  venous  canal,  as 
those  of  the  dura  mater  ; also,  a small  elongated  cavity  wherein  pus  is 
collected,  an  elongated  abscess  with  a small  orifice. 

1.  Simts  ampullaceus.  A dilatation  of  the  cavity  occurring  near  one 
extremity  of  c.ach  of  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  ear. 

2.  Sinus  lactiferus.  A dilatation  of  the  ductus  lactiferus  into  an 
elongated  sac  or  ampulla. 

3.  Sinus  pocidaris.  A cup-like  pouch  of  mucous  membrane,  situated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  caput  gallinaginis. 

4.  Simis  terminalis.  A circular  venous  c.anal,  which  surrounds  the 
area  vasculosa  in  the  chick. 

5.  Smus  urogenitalis.  A sinus  existing  in  the  embryo  of  the  mam- 
malia and  of  man.  It  is  a cavity  or  canal,  opening  externally,  in  whicli 
the  e.xcretory  ducts  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  tlie  ureters,  and  the  efferent 
parts  of  the  genemtive  apparatus  terminate  internally.  This  canal  is 
also  prolonged  into  the  urachus,  .and  is  subsequently  divided  into  a 
pars  urinaria  and  a pars  genitalis. 

6.  Sinus  aortici.  The  fossa)  situated  between  the  semilunar  valves 
and  the  cylinder  of  the  aorta. 

7.  Sinuses,  pulmonary.  Three  pouches  situated  between  the  semi- 
lunar valves  and  the  cylinder  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

8.  Sinuses  of  Morgagni.  The  numerous  small  foramina  which  open 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  urethra. 

9.  Sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  Certain  channels  which  traverse 
the  dura  mater  in  various  points,  for  the  reception  of  the  venous  blood. 

SIRIA'SIS  (anpds,  a cavity).  An  .affection  described  by  Paulus  as 
an  inflammation  .about  the  cerebrum,  in  which  the  hrain  is  said  often- 
times to  mortify  within  three  days ; it  is  so  named  from  the  bones 
about  the  font.anellc,  or  sometimes  the  membrane  only,  being  depressed 
or  drawn  in.  The  term  is  also  derived  from  Sdpios,  the  dog-star,  as 
implying  a sun-stroke. 

SIRO'NES,  SYRONES,  CIRONES.  Terms  employed  as  syno- 
nyms of  acari,  particularly  of  the  acari  scabiei. 

-SIS  .and  -MA.  Two  important  Greek  terminations  of  words.  See 
Preface,  par.  2. 
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SISTE'NTIA  {sistere,  to  check).  Rcprimeniia.  Remedies  for 
fluxes,  as  cerebro-spinals,  astringents,  and  acrid  stimulants. 

SITIO'LOGY  (airiov,  food,  Xo'yov,  a description).  A treatise  on 
food. 

SIXTH  SENSE.  A term  applied  to  muscular  sensation,  arising 
from  the  sensitive  department  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  compound 
spinal  nerves. 

The  Seventh,  or  Visceral  sense,  is  a term  applied  to  the  instinctive 
sensations  arising  from  the  ganglionic  department  of  the  nervous  system. 

SIZE.  The  huffy  coat  which  appears  on  the  surface  of  coagulated 
blood  drawn  in  inflammation.  The  surface  of  the  coagulum  is  fre- 
quently contracted,  puckered  up  at  its  edges,  and  concave  in  the  centre: 
the  blood  is  in  such  cases  said  to  be  cupped. 

SIZE.  A term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  the  faculty  for  measuring 
the  size  of  bodies,  as  distinguished  from  their  form,  which  is  appreciated 
by  Configuration.  Its  organ  is  placed  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  arch  of 
the  eyebrow. 

SKATOPHA'GIA  (crKaTofpaytw,  to  cat  dirt  or  dung;  from 
ernaro^,  gen.  of  o-kois,  dung,  and  <payiiv,  to  eat).  Ordure-eating,  a 
malady  of  the  insane. 

SKE'LETON  (aKsksTov,  sc.  crw/ia,  a dried  body  or  mummy).  This 
term  now  denotes  the  entire  fi'amework  of  the  bones  of  a body,  denuded 
of  flesh.  But  it  had,  originally,  a meaning  more  in  accordance  with 
its  etymology.  In  Holland’s  works,  scelet  is  defined — “ the  dead  body 
of  a man  artificially  dried  or  tanned  for  to  be  kept  or  seen  a long 
time  ”-^in  fact,  a dried  mummy.  See  Anatomy. 

1.  Natural  and  artificial  skeleton.  In  the  former  the  bones  are  con- 
nected by  their  own  ligaments ; in  the  latter,  by  wires  or  plates  of 
silver,  iron,  &c. 

2.  Terms  of  recent  introduction.  The  following  is  a primary  classifi- 
cation of  the  parts  of  the  osseous  system,  according  to  their  prevalent 
position.  The  superficial  or  skin-bones  constitute  the  system  of  the 
dermo-sJieleton  (dipya,  skin)  ; the  deep-seated  bones,  in  relation  to 
the  nervous  axis  and  locomotion,  form  the  neuro-skeleton  {ytvpov,  a 
nerve) ; the  bones  connected  with  the  sense-organs  and  viscera  form 
the  splanclino-skeleton  {airXayxuov,  a viscus)  ; and  those  developed  in 
tendons,  ligaments,  and  aponeuroses,  the  skier o-skeleton  (<ri(Xiipds, 
hard).  The  neuro-skeleton  constitutes  the  main  part  of  the  skeleton 
in  vertebrate  animals. 

SKIN.  The  external  integument  of  the  body',  composed  of  an 
internal  layer,  or  derma,  and  an  external  layer,  or  epidermis.  Tlie 
former  is  also  termed  cutis,  the  latter  cuticula.  See  the  forir  terms. 

SKIN-BOUND  DISEASE.  A peculiar  affection  of  infancy,  origi- 
nating in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  body  is  swelled  and  hard,  and  the  skin  is  cold  and  tight- 
bound. 

SKIN-GRAFTING.  The  process  of  transplanting  a portion  of 
epidermis  or  epithelium  from  one  animal  to  another,  for  the  promotion 
of  cicatrix. 

SKOLIO'SIS  (<7KoXids,  crooked).  Curvatura ex  transverse.  Lateral 
curvature  of  the  spfne. 

SKULL.  The  upper  expanded  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  con- 
sisting of  the  cranium  and  the  face. 
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SLEEPLESSNESS.  The  Latin  terms  used  to  denote  absence  of 
sleep  a<'e  insomnia  and  pervigilium,  but  the  former  seems  to  imply  in- 
voluntary, the  latter  voluntary,  sleeplessness.  Insomnium  is  also 
sleeplessness.  Pliny  speaks  of  insomnia  vigiliasque.  Curiously  enough, 
in-somnium  is  a dream. 

SLING.  A hanging  bandage  worn  round  the  neck  for  supporting  a 
wounded  arm  or  hand. 

SLOUGH.  A thin,  foul,  or  mortified  substance  in  a moist  state, 
which  frequently  appears  on  the  surfaces  of  parts  in  the  states  of  sup- 
puration and  ulceration.  See  MorHficatio7i. 

SMALL-POX.  A term  derived  from  poc,  Saxon,  a bag  or  pouch  ; 
the  epithet  snudl  was  added  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  introduction 
of  the  gi-eat  pox,  or  syphilis.  Inoculated  small-poa'  denotes  the  disease 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  variolous  matter  into  the  system  b)' 
the  skin.  See  Variola. 

SMALT,  or  SCHMALZ  (schnelzen,  German,  to  melt).  A blue 
pigment  prepared  by  melting  together  cobalt  ores,  potash  and  silica,  so 
as  to  form  a glass  of  the  composition  of  double  silicate  of  potassium 
and  cobalt. 

SME'GMA  PREPU'TII  ((TMny/u«.  soap).  The  name  of  the 
odorous  humour  secreted  by  the  glandulae  odorifera;,  from  its  tendency 
to  solidity,  like  soap. 

SMI'LAX  A'SPERA.  The  plant  generally  sujiposcd  to  produce 
Indian  sarsaparilla,  and  hence  Mr.  Garden  named  a new  principle  he 
found  in  it  smi/asperio  acid. 

Smilacin.  A principle  procured  from  sarsaparilla,  and  variously 
designated  as  pariglin,  saheparin,  and  parallinic  acid. 

SMUT  and  RUST.  Two  diseases  of  plants,  consisting  of  the  con- 
version of  tlie  seed  or  other  part  of  the  vegetable  tissue  into  a 
granular  substance,  of  a brown,  black,  red,  or  yellow  colour. 

SNAKE-ROOT.  Jiadir  serpcntaida.  The  root  of  the  A mtofoc//?n 
seiq^enturia,  or  Virginian  Snake-root,  formerly  termed  alexipharmic,  on 
account  of  its  fancied  power  of  curing  the  bite  of  the  rattle- snake,  &c. 

SNEEZING.  A convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  from 
irritation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  forcing  the  air  through  the 
nostrils,  with  noisy  expiration. 

SNOW-RLINDNESS.  An  afl'ection  of  the  eyes,  caused  by  the 
reflection  ot  light  from  the  snow  ; it  is  peculiar  to  the  Esquimau.x  and 
others,  who  wear  a kind  of  goggles,  called  snoiv-eges,  made  of  extremely 
light  wood,  like  spectacles. 

SOAP.  A substance  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  fixed  oils 
and  fats  (see  Sapo).  Among  continental  pharmaceutists,  many  cerates 
and  mixtures  of  metallic  salts  with  common  soap  are  termed  soaps,  but 
they  are  more  correctly  called  plasters. 

SOAP-CURE.  The  process  of  wrapping  a patient  for  si.x  days  at  a 
time  in  blankets,  and  rubbing  him  twice  daily  with  soft  soap. 

SOAP-IEST.  A solution  of  white  curd-soap  in  proof-spirit,  em- 
ployed in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  hardness  of  waters. 

SO'BOIjKS  (Lat.  a shoot  oryoung  branch).  A creeping, underground 
stem,  which  emits  roots  from  its  under  surface,  and  leaves  from  its  upper, 
thus  resembling  a rhizome,  but  much  more  slender  and  subterranean' 
as  in  couch-grass.  ’ 

SO'CIA  PARO'TIDIS.  The  name  of  a second  portion  of  the 
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parotid  gland,  which  is  frequently  developed  from  the  duct,  while 
the  masseter  muscle. 

SOCIOLOGY.  A hybrid  term  denoting  the  science  of  living  beings 
in  the  aggregate.  See  Biology. 

SODA.  An  alkali  procured  from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants ; for- 
merly called  the  mineral  alkali,  from  its  being  found  native,  under  the 
name  of  natron,  in  mineral  seams  or  crusts.  It  is  the  protoxide  of 
sodium.  Good  says  that  “ the  word  Soda  is  derived  from  the  German 
das  Sod  or  Sodt — -foam  or  scum  boiling  up  to  the  surface.” 

Soda  caustica.  Caustic  soda;  hydrate  of  soda,  with  some  impurities; 
an  old  name  for  solution  of  soda,  derived  from  its  property  of  corroding 
the  skin  and  textile  fabrics.  When  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  to 
form  carbonate  of  soda,  it  loses  this  property,  and  becomes  what  the 
older  chemists  called  a mild  alkali. 

SODA-ASH.  The  residue  obtained  by  treating  black-ash  or  ball- 
soda  with  cold  water,  and  evaporating  to  diyness, 

SODA-LIME.  The  commercial  name  of  a mixture  of  hydrate  of 
lime  and  hydrate  of  soda. 

SOD AMMO'NIUM.  A compound  prepared  by  condensing  dry 
gaseous  ammonia  by  pressure  and  cold  on  sodium. 

SODA-WATER.  A beverage  formed  by  a solution  of  the  carbonate 
of  soda  in  water,  which  is  afterwards  impregnated  with  more  carbonic 
acid  than  is  sufficient  for  saturation.  The  bottled  soda-water  of  the  shops 
is  merely  carbonic  acid  gas-water. 

SODAIC  POWDERS.  These  consist  of  two  powders  ; that  in  the 
blue  paper  consists  of  half  a drachm  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  ; that  in  the 
white,  of  twenty-five  grains  of  tartaric  acid  ; these  powders  require  half 
a pint  of  water.  The  solution  is  not  similar  to  “ Soda-Water,”  in 
which  the  soda  is  in  combination  only  with  carbonic  acid  ; for  the  solu- 
tion of  Sodaic  Powders  is  that  of  a neutral  salt,  with  a portion  of  fixed 
air  diffused  through  it. 

SODIUM.  Natrium.  A soft  metal,  constituting  the  basis  of  soda; 
it  exists  in  the  soda-salts,  but  never  uncombined.  When  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide,  it  is  termed  the  mineral  alkali,  to  distinguish  it  from 
potash,  or  the  vegetable  alkali.  [The  term  sodium  is  derived  from 
soda  or  sod-ash,  the  latter  probably  having  allusion  to  the  practice  of 
burning  the  sods  or  turf  of  plants  growing  near  the  sea,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  ash,  w'hich  is  a crude  carbonate  of  soda,  known  as  barilla.'^ 
See  Natrium. 

Sodii  chloridum.  Chloride  of  sodium,  also  called  muriate  or  hydro- 
chlorate of  soda,  culinary  salt,  and  common  salt. 

SOFT  PALATE.  Velum  pendulum  palati.  A soft  movable  cur- 
tain, appended  to  the  extremity  of  the  vault  of  the  palate,  and  separating 
the  mouth  from  the  pharynx. 

SOFTENING.  Ramollissement.  A term  employed  to  denote  a 
diminution  of  the  natural  and  healthy  consistence  of  organs. 

SOFTENING  OF  THE  BRAIN.  Mollities  cerebri.  A chronic 
disease  of  the  brain,  characterized  by  great  softness,  sometimes  even  by 
a semi-fluid  state,  of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  terminating  in  serous 
or  sanguineous  apoplexy.  Red  softening  is  one  of  the  terminations  of  in- 
flammation ; luhtte  softening  occurs  in  conditions  of  an  opposite  character. 

SOL.  The  Sun;  the  name  given  to  gold  by  the  former  chemists. 
See  Lima. 
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SOL-LUNAR  INFLUENCE.  The  influence  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced on  various  diseases,  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  a state  of 
conjunction  : thus,  paroxysms  and  exacerbations  in  fever  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place  (and  do  in  fact  take  place)  at  spring-tides,  and 
crises  at  neap-tides. 

SOL  A'NUM  DULC  AM  A'R  A.  Woody  Nightshade,  or  Bitter-sweet, 
an  indigenous  plant.  The  epithet  ivoody  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  deadly  nightshade  or  Atropa  belladonna  ; and  the  term  hitter-sweet 
relates  to  its  taste,  wliich  is  at  first  bitter  and  slightly  acrid,  and  then 
sweet. 

1.  Solatium  nigrum.  Black  Nightshade;  an  indigenous  plant,  the 
extract  of  which  possesses  nearly  the  same  power  as  lettuce-opium. 

2.  Solanum  tuberosum.  The  Potato-plant,  well  known  for  its  large 
subterranean  tubers,  called  potatoes. 

3.  Solanoid  (eldos,  likeness).  Potato-like ; a designation  of  a species 
of  cancer,  from  its  tuberous  character. 

4.  Solanin.  A vegetable  alkali,  procured  from  several  species  of 
solanum,  and  from  the  first  shoots  of  growing  potatoes. 

SOLAR  PHOSPHORUS.  A substance  which,  after  exposure  to 
light,  exhibits  phosphorescent  properties,  as  Canton’s  phosphorus. 

SOLAR  PLEXUS.  An  assemblage  of  ganglia,  which  are  distri- 
buted to  all  the  divisions  of  the  aorta. 

SOLDERS.  Simple  or  mixed  metals,  by  which  metallic  bodies  arc 
firmly  united  with  one  another.  Hard  soWers  are  formed  of  zinc  and 
copper,  or  silver  and  copper;  soft  solders  consist  of  lead  and  tin,  and 
frequently  of  bismuth. 

SOLEUS  {solea,  a sole).  A muscle  of  the  leg,  shaped  like  the  sole- 
fish.  It  arises  from  the  liead  of  the  fibula,  &c.,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  os  calcis ; it  has  also  been  named^asfroc«C7)»'i/s  internus.  It  extends 
the  foot.  ' 

SOLID  DEPOSIT  (in  Electro-plating).  That  department  of  electro- 
plating in  which  the  whole  substance  of  the  manufactured  article  is 
produced  by  deposition  from  the  liquid  in  the  tank.  See  Surface- 
deposit. 

SOLIDIFICATION.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  process  by  which 
certain  bodies  assume  the  solid  form  from  the  mere  reduction  of  tem- 
perature. See  Congelation. 

SOLIDS.  Bodies,  the  cohesion  of  whose  p.articlcs  is  so  strong,  that 
they  are  movable  only  as  a combined  mass.  Compare  Fluidity. 

SOLITARY  FOLLICLES.  Glandula:  solitaria.  Follicles  found 
in  small  numbers  in  the  intestines,  resembling  in  structure  the  separate 
elements  of  the  agminate  glands,  commonly  called  “ Peyer’s  Patches.” 

SOLIUM  (from  the  root  sal.  or  sed,  in  solio  and  sedeo).  A high 
seat,  or  throne;  in  Celsus,  a bathing-tub.  Pliny  bas  solium  bal- 
nearum. 

SOLOMON’S  SEAL.  The  Polygonatum  convallaria  ; a liliaceous 
plant,  the  fresh  rhizome  of  which  is  a popular  application  to  a bruised 
eye,  &c. 

SO'LUBLE  TARTAR.  Potassm  tartras.  The  neutral  or  bibasic 
tartrate  of  potash.  Soluble  cream  of  tartar  is  the  boro-tartrate  of 
potash. 

SOLUTION  (solvere,  to  dissolve).  The  act  of  dissolving  a solid  or 
aeriform  body  in  a liquid,  a purely  physical  process,  not  necessarily 
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attended  by  chemical  cliange.  I he  liquid  which  cficcta  ti»e  Bolutioii  is 
usually  termed  the  solvent,  hut  sometimes  tlie  menstruum.  The  sub- 
stance dissolved  is  called  the  solvend.  Sec  Saturation. 

1.  Solution,  chemical.  A solution  in  whicli  hotli  the  constituents  of 
the  compound  exhibit  a change  in  their  properties,  and  are  combined  in 
an  entirely  new  substance  formed  by  their  union,  whicli  substance,  on 
the  completion  of  the  process,  generally  assumes  a solid  form,  that  is, 
it  becomes  crystallized. 

2.  Solution,  mechanical.  This  is  the  mere  union  of  a solid  with  a 
liquid,  in  such  a manner  that  its  aggregate  form  is  changed  without  any 
alteration  being  effected  in  the  chemical  properties  of  either  the  solid  or 
its  solvent. 

3.  Solution,  dry.  In  the  preceding  articles,  one  at  least  of  the  bodies, 
the  solvent,  must  be  a liquid,  and  the  results  are  accordingly  called 
moist  solutions;  in  the’present  case,  both  substances  are  solid,  and  lique- 
faction must  be  brought  about  by  means  of  heat  before  any  combination 
will  take  place,  “ corpora  7ion  ayunt  nisi fluida."  Bronze,  for  instance, 
is  such  a solution  of  copper  and  tin. 

SOLUTION  (in  Surgery — solvere,  to  dissolve).  The  operation  for 
c.ausing  absorption,  in  cases  of  soft  cataract,  by  the  insertion  of  needles 
through  the  cornea,  behind  the  iris,  &c.  Solutio  lentis  is  an  operation 
on  the  eyeball  consisting  of  solution  of  the  lens. 

SOMATO'LOGY  {awfxa,  autnuTos,  a body,  Xoyos,  an  account). 
The  doctrine  or  description  of  the  general  properties  of  animal  bodies. 

Somatotomy  (to/aij,  section).  The  dissection  of  animal  bodies, 
another  word  for  anatomy. 

SOMNA'MBULISM  (som7ius,  sleep,  a7iihulare,  to  walk).  Sleep- 
walking  ; sometimes  c.alled  7wctambulis7/i,  or  night- walking).  The  term 
is  applied,  in  a wider  sense,  to  all  the  phenomena  which  take  place 
when  a person,  apparently  insensible  to  external  objects,  acts  as  if  he 
were  in  a state  of  consciousness.  These  phenomena  have  been  arranged 
by  M.  Bertrand  into  four  classes,  viz. ; — 

1.  Essential  or  P)-oper  So7nna77ib7ilism,  arising  from  some  particular 
disposition  of  the  nervous  system  in  persons  who  in  other  respects  enjoy 
perfect  health,  and  intimately  connected  with  sleep  and  dreaming.  “ A 
somnambulator,”  says  Pritchard,  “ is  nothing  but  a dreamer  who  is 
able  to  act  his  dreams.” 

2.  Symptomatic  or  Morbid  So7nnambuUsin,  occurring  in  the  course  of 
certain  diseases,  and  generally  presenting  itself  as  one  of  the  phenomena 
attending  catalepsy. 

3.  Artificial  So7n7iambulis777,  occasioned  by  the  proceedings  employed 
in  animal  magnetism  or  Mesmerism. 

4.  Ecstatic  Somnambulis7ti,  arising  from  a high  exaltation  of  mind, 
and  specially  observed  in  cases  of  devotional  ecstasis,  sometimes  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  an  epidemic.  See  Clairvoya7ice. 

SOMNI'FERA  (so/tznjzs,  sleep,yen-e,  to  bring).  Somnifiva.  Agents 
which  cause  sleep,  usually  called  hypnotics  and  sojx/rifics. 

SONDE  A DARD  {dai-d,  French,  a dart  or  javelin).  A kind  of 
catheter,  furnished  with  a stilette. 

SOOT-WART.  A fluid  vascular  wart,  usually  the  first  symptom  of 
Cancer  scroti,  or  chimney-sweeper’s  cancer. 

SOPHISTICATION.  A term  denoting,  in  pharmacy,  the  adultc- • 
rating  of  any  medicine  by  foreign  admixture. 
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SOPHO'RI  A.  An  alkaloidand  exceedingly  active  paralyzing  poison, 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Sophora  speciosu. — Ph.  Journal. 

SOPOR.  Profound  sleep,  like  that  of  a person  intoxicated  or 
fatigued.  Soporifics,  or  hypnotics,  are  substances  which  induce  sopor. 

SORBIC  ACID.  Malic  acid.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  berries 
of  the  Sorbus,  or  Pyrus  aucuparia,  or  Mountain  Ash. 

Sorbin.  A variety  of  sugar  contained  in  the  berries  of  the  Sorbus 
aucuparia.  or  Mountain  Ash.  It  is  transformed  by  heat  into  a deep  red 
matter,  called  sorbinic  acid. 

SORBl'TIO;  SORBITIUM  (so?-Jere,  to  suck  in).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  sucking  in  ; the  latter,  a drink  or  draught — the  liquid 
sucked  in.  Celsus  has  sorbitio  oryzm,  a rice-potion.  See  Potio. 

SORDES  (sordere,  to  be  dirty).  The  Latin  term  for  dirt  ov filth, 
and  hence  applied  to  the  viscid  matter  discharged  from  ulcers,  the 
black  deposit  on  the  teeth,  &c.  Sordium  coitus  is  an  accumulation  of 
wax  in  the  foramen  of  the  ear. 

SORE,  B.\.Y.  A disease  considered  by  Dr.  Moscly  as  true  cancer, 
commencing  with  an  ulcer.  It  Is  endemic  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

SORO'SIS  {awpot,  a heap).  A collective  fruit,  consisting  of  a suc- 
culent spike  or  raceme,  having  all  its  ovaria  and  floral  envelopes 
cohering  into  a single  mass,  as  the  pine-apple,  the  mulberry,  the  bread- 
fruit, &c.  Such  a fruit  is  called  antho-carpous. 

SORUS  (orwpo's,  a heap).  The  botanical  term  for  each  sporangium, 
or  cluster  of  sporuliferoiis  thecaj  developed  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  fronds  of  Ferns.  Sec  Spore. 

SOUND.  A solid  iron  rod,  of  the  size  of  a medium  catheter,  em- 
I ployed  for  sounding,  or  ascertaining  the  presence  of  a calculus  in  the 
urinary  bladder. 

SPA-WATER.  An  acidulous  chalybeate,  containing  more  iron 
and  carbonic  acid  than  any  other  mineral  spring.  The  name  is  derived 
from  that  of  Spa,  a town  of  liiege. 

SPADIX  {(TTrdSi^,  a palm-bramdi).  A form  of  infloreseence',  in 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged  close  together  upon  a succulent  axis, 
which  is  enveloped  in  a sheath,  or  spathe,  as  in  Arum. 

Spadicose.  A term  applied  to  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  plants, 
when  arranged  upon  a spadi.x. 

SPAN.®'M1A  (oTTravios,  poor,  aTgu,  blood).  Kachcemia.  Poverty 
of  blood;  a term  applied  by  Simon  to  that  condition  of  the  blood  in 
which  the  amount  of  its  solid  constituents  is  diminished, — to  a diminu- 
tion in  fact,  in  the  quantity  of  red  corpuscles 

SpaiKsmics.  Agents  which,  by  long-continued  use,  impoverish  the 
blood.  These  are  also  called  antiplastic  alteratives. 

SPA'NISH  CHALK.  Prench  chalk.  A variety  of  steatite  or  sili- 
cate of  magnesia,  obtained  from  Arragou  in  Spain. 

SPANISH  FLY,  Tlie  blister-beetle,  originally,  perhaps,  found  in 
Italy  and  Spain.  See  Cantluiris. 

) SPANISH  WHITE.  White  bismuth.  Nitrate  of  bismuth;  also 
H called  pearl-white,  magistery  of  bismuth,  &c. 

SPARGANO'SIS  (a-irapydtu,  to  tumefy).  A term  applied  by 
Dioscorides  to  puerperal  tumid-leg.  Sec  Phlegmasia  dolens. 

SPARGO'SIS  and  SPARGANO'SIS  (<T7rdVyo«Tiv,  am.pydveocns). 
These  arc  two  Greek  terms  of  similar  meaning,  suggestive  of  stre//tHo, 
especially  of  the  breasts,  but  proposed  as  designations  of  EhphantiaUs 
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Arahum,  Bucnemia  tropica,  or  Barbadoes-leg,  this  affection  not  being 
limited  to  the  leg.  The  proposed  terms  have  obviously  no  specific 
relation  to  the  disease. 

SPA'RTEIN.  An  oily,  viscid  base,  constituting  the  narcotic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Sparlium  Scoparium  or  Common  Broom.  See  Scoparin. 

SPASM  (o-TTacr^ds,  from  enra'a),  to  draw).  Cramp;  irregular  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  organic  life,  or  those  of  involuntary  motion. 
See  Convulsion  and  Hyper -kinesis. 

1.  Constrictive  spasm  is  attended  with  contraction,  rigidity,  or  both, 
as  wry-neck,  lock-jaw,  tetanus,  &c. 

2.  Clonic  spasm  is  the  violent  agitation  of  one  or  more  muscles,  in 
sudden  and  irregular  snatches,  as  hiccough,  sneezing,  &c.  In  clonic 
spasm  the  contractions  alternate  rapidly  with  relaxations. 

3.  Synclonic  spasm  is  the  tremulous,  simultaneous,  and  chronic 
agitation  of  various  muscles,  as  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  shaking  palsy,  &c. 

4.  Tonic  spasm  is  the  contraction  of  a muscle  whicTi  is  rigid  and  tense, 
the  contraction  being  permanent,  not  quickly  alternating  with  relaxa- 
tion, as  in  tetanus.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  clonic  spasm. 

SPA'SHATODE  and  SPASMO'DIC.  By  these  terms  Marshall 
Hall  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  disposition  to,  and  the 
actual  condition  of,  spasmodic  action,  or  that  of  excitability  and  thaPot 
excitement.  The  former  may  subside;  the  latter  destroys.  See -Ode 
and  -Ic. 

SPASMO'LOGY  (ariraa-pos,  a spasm,  Xo'yos,  a description).  A 
treatise  on  spasms  or  convulsions. 

SPASMO-PARALYSIS.  The  name  given  by  Marshall  Hall  to 
that  form  of  paralysis  which  originates  in,  or  is  connected  with,  spas- 
modic or  convulsive  affection. 

SPASMUS  CY'NICUS.  The  Sardonic  ^in.  If  one  side  of  the 
face  only  be  affected,  the  affection  is  denominated  tortura  oris.  See 
Risus  Sardonicus.  ' 

SPA'STICA  (o-TraaTiKOS,  stretching,  from  <nrau),  to  draw).  Agents 
which  increase  the  irritability  of  tbe  muscles  and  induce  spasm  or  con- 
vulsion. 

SPATHE'  (cnrddi],  the  sheath  of  a flower,  especially  of  the  palm 
family).  A large  bract,  which  envelopes  the  spadix  of  the  Arum 
and  the  inflorescence  of  Palms.  Hence  the  term  spatliaceous,  applied 
to  the  organs  of  reproduction  which  are  enclosed  within  a spathe. 

SPA'TULA  (Lat.  a small,  flat  instrument).  An  instrument  for 
spreading  salves  or  ointments.  See  Scapula. 

Spatidate.  Like  a spatula  or  spoon ; oblong,  with  the  lower  end  much 
contracted,  as  the  leaf  of  daisy. 

SPAWN.  A term  applied  in  botany  to  the  mycelium  (puKi]s,  a 
mushroom)  or  filamentous  body  forming  the  matrix  from  which  fungi  „ 
are  pi'oduced.  , _ . 

SPE'CIALTY.  A particular  branch  of  study  or  practice  for  which 

some  individual  is  distinguished,  or  to  which  he  has  paid  special 
attention. 

SPECIES.  An  assemblage  of  individuals  which  resemblo  one 
another  in  their  essential  characters,  are  able,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
produce  fertile  individuals,  and  which  do  not,  so  tar  as  human  obser- 
vation goes,  give  rise  to  individuals  which  vary  from  the  general  type  i 
more  than  within  certain  definite  limits. 
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SPECFFIC.  An  infallible  (?)  remedy  for  a particular  disease,  as 
mercury  for  iritis,  sulphur  for  scabies,  &c. 

SPECIFIC  COERCIVE  POWER.  A particular  name  given  to  the 
resistance  which  steel  always  offers  in  a greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
development  of  magnetism  and  its  subsequent  destruction. 

SPECIFIC  DISEASES.  Diseases  which  are  supposed  to  have, 
each,  its  distinct  cause  or  active  principle,  termed  “ contagium.”  The 
term  “ specific  ” is  generally  employed  as  synonymous  with  “zymotic,” 
the  hatter  term  having  lost  its  etymological  meaning  of  fermentative. 

SPECI'FIC  HEAT.  A term  .applied  to  the  quantity  of  caloric 
which  a substsinco  of  any  kind  absorbs,  or  which  it  gives  out,  when  it 
undergoes  a change  of  temperature ; being  determined,  in  a substance 
of  any  kind,  with  relation  to  the  quantity  which  a substance  of  another 
kind,  as  w.atcr,  absorbs  or  gives  out  in  undergoing  a like  ch.ange 
of  temperature.  This  designation  has  nearly  replaced  the  less  proper 
one  of  capacity  of  heat,  which  was  given  by  Dr.  Black,  who  first 
remarked  that,  in  order  to  bring  different  substances  to  equ,al  tcmpeioi- 
turcs,  different  quantities  of  heat  must  be  applied.  See  Gravity, 
Specific. 

SPECTACLES,  CONSERVATIVE.  These  tire  spectacles  mtide 
of  light  blue  glass.  But  Dr.  Tanner  says  they  do  harm,  the  retina 
being  benefited  by  the  stimulus  of  white  light.  It  would  be  as  wise,  he 
adds,  to  employ  “ conservative  ” crutches  in  order  to  spare  the 
muscles. 

SPECTRA,  AUDITORY.  Subjective  sensation  of  musical  sounds, 
without  external  cause,  during  the  wakeful  state.  Dr.  Huxley  says, 
“ In  reading  books  written  by  persons  with  whom  I am  acquainted,  I 
am  sometimes  tormented  by  hearing  the  words  pronounced  in  the  exact 
way  in  which  these  persons  would  utter  them,  any  trick  or  peculiarity 
of  voice  or  gesture  being,  .also,  very  accurately  reproduced.” 

SPE'CTROSCOPE  {spectrum,  oKoirtw,  to  view.  An  instrument  of 
chemical  analysis,  employed  for  the  detection  of  the  alkali-metals  and 
other  metals,  the  substances  to  bo  analyzed  being  be.ated  strongly  in  a 
colourless  flame,  and  made  to  yield  incandescent  vapors,  tbe  light  from 
which,  passing  through  a prism,  furnishes  characteristic  spectra. 

SPECTRUM-ANALYSIS.  a method  of  detecting  the  existence  of 
rnet.als  by  the  luminous  rays  of  their  particular  colours  evolved  by  the 
I'igl'ly'l'cated  vapors  of  the  rnet.als,  and  collected  in  the  spectrum,  by 
means  of  a spectroscope  constructed  for  this  purpose, 

SPECULUM.  A glass.  An  instrument  for  throwing  light  upon 
certain  passages  of  the  body,  as  the  ear,  the  uterus,  &c.,  and  thus  facili- 
tating surgical  operations. 

SPECULUM,  jMETAL.  An  alloy  of  about  two  parts  of  copper 
and  one  part  of  tin,  employed  for  making  mirrors. 

SPEISS.  A mixed  sulphide  .and  arsenide  of  nickel,  obtained  in  the 
manufacture  of  smalt. 

SPELTER.  The  name  by  which  crude  metallic  zinc  is  known  in 
commerce;  but  it  usually  contains  some  lead  and  sulphur. 

SPERM-CELL.  A cell  contained  in  the  liquor  seminis,  in  which 
are  developed  the  spermatoa,  or  nuclei  from  which  the  spermato- 
zo.a  originate.  By  contact  of  the  sperm-cell  of  the  male  with  the  gemi- 
.■ell  of  the  female,  tlie  act  of  fecundation  is  effected.  See  Germ- 
cell. 
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SPKRM  OIL.  An  oil  expressed  from  the  spermaceti  found  in  tlio 
brain  of  the  Sperm  whale. 

SPERM  A ((rTTEtpo),  to  sow).  Semen.  The  seminal  fluid  of  animals. 
The  seed  of  plants. 

1.  Spermatic  cord.  A cord  consisting  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  which 
pass  to  and  from  the  testis,  enclosed  in  several  tunics  or  fascia:. 

2.  Spermatic  canal.  The  oblique  space  in  the  abdominal  parietes, 
near  to  Poupart  s ligament,  which  transmits  the  spermatic  cord. 

3.  Spermaiicus  vel  pudendm  eodernus.  The  genital  branch  of  the 
genito-crural  nerve. 

SPEItMACE'TI  {cnrtppa,  semen,  and  k^tos,  a whale).  Cetaceum. 
A white,  crystalline,  fatty  substance  found  in  the  head  of  the  Physeter 
makrokepliahis,  or  Great-headed  Cachalot,  or  White  Whale.  Abso- 
lutely pure  spermaceti  is  called  cetine. 

SPERM ATOCE'LE  (airippa,  airippaTO's,  semen,  and  ici/Xti,  a 
tumor).  Another  name  for  cirsocele,  or  varicose  enlargement  of  the 
spermatic  veins.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
testis,  supposed  to  he  produced  by  the  semen. 

SPERMATO'ON  (airippa,  seed,  uidi^,  an  egg).  A seed-egg;  a 
cell  constituting  a nucleus  of  a sperm-cell. 

SPERMATO'PIIORA  (enripaa,  a seed,  <pipu>,to  carry).  Seed- 
hearers  ; albuminous  envelopes  found  in  the  seminal  fluid  and  contain- 
ing masses  of  spermatozoa. 

SPERMATORRHCE'A  {(TTrtppa,  airtppaTO^,  semen,  piui,  to 
flow).  Projluvium  seminis.  Seminal  flux ; involuntary  seminal  dis- 
charge, occurring  either  during  sleep,  or  on  various  occasions  during  the 
day.  In  spasmodic  spermatorrhoea,  or  spermato-spasmos,  there  is, 
strictly  speaking,  no  seminal  flux,  but  an  incapability  of  sexual  inter- 
course, from  simultaneousness  of  erection  and  emission,  or  from  the 
subsidence  of  erection  before  emission. 

SPERMATOZO'A  (awlppa,  seed,  an  animal).  Spermatic 

animalcules;  animalcules  found  in  the  semen  of  animals,  and  some- 
times, though  much  more  rarely,  in  plants.  In  the  former,  they 
occur  in  the  vas  deferens  and  in  the  vesicula:  seminales ; in  the 
latter,  in  cryptogamic  plants,  and  perhaps  in  the  pollen-grains  of 
the  higher  orders  of  plants.  They  have  been  found  in  the  cysts  of 
hydrocele. 

SPERMI'DIA  {aTrippa,a.  seed).  A name  sometimes  given  to  what 
were  formerly  called  “ naked  seeds,”  or  the  seed-like  fruits  of  the 
LamiacecB,  including  borage,  dead-nettle,  &c. 

SPERMO-DERM  (airippa,  seed,  Stppa,  skin).  Perisperm.  The 
skin  of  the  seed,  consisting,  in  a general  sense,  of  three  envelopes,  viz. 
the  exterior  or  testa,  the  interior  or  endopleura,  and  the  intermediate 
or  mesosperm.  These  distinctions,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing an  analogy  between  the  spermoderm  and  the  leaf,  are  not  commonly 
appreciable ; if  parts  of  the  ovule,  corresponding  to  them,  as  primine, 
secundine,  and  tercine,  really  exist  in  the  seed,  their  conditions  are  usually 
masked  by  cohesion. 

SPERMOE'DIA  CLAA'US.  A fungus-plant,  supposed  to  bo 
entirely  tlie  argot,  and  to  replace  the  natural  grain.  See  Ergota. 

SPE'RMOGENS  (tr-iripua,  a seed,  yivnaw,  to  produce).  A general 
term  for  those  Endogens  which  propagate  by  scerf,  as  distinguished  from 
Sporogens,  which  arc  reproduced  by  spores.  Spermogens  are  divided 
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into  ti'ue  Eudogtns  with  striated,  inarticulated  leaves,  aud  false  Endo- 
gens  with  reticulated,  disarticulating  leaves,  or  dictyogens. 

SPE'RMOPHORE  {(nrtpfia,  seed,  (pipw,  to  bear).  Seed-bearer  ; 
a term  applied  to  portions  of  cellur  tissue  which  are  separated  from  the 
valves  or  septa  of  fruits,  during  dehiscense,  and  from  which  the  seeds 
remain  suspended. 

SPHAGIA'SMUS  (crcpayiaa-po^,  a slaying,  sacrificing).  Impeded 
venous  circulation  in  the  neck  and  head.  A fit  of  anger  is  not  only  a 
“ furor  hrevis,”  but  it  is  a brief  and  violent  sphagiasmus  with  cerebral 
action  and  congestion. 

SPHAKE'LIA  SE'GETUM.  The  name  applied  by  Leveille  to 
the  terminal  tubercles  of  the  ergot  grain,  which  he  considered  a parasitic 
fungus.  Pereira  says,  they  are  merely  masses  of  sporidia. 

SPHAKELI'SMUS  (o-fpd/ftXos,  gangrene).  A term  simply  de- 
noting gangrene,  but  also  signifying  “agitation  from  e.xcessive  pain;” 
and  hence,  probably,  synonymous  with  phrenilis. 

SPHAKE'LUS  (<r</)dK£\or,  gangrene,  from  (rcpci’^m,  to  destroy). 
Sloughing.  Complete  mortification  ; generally  preceded  by  gangrene, 
the  incomplete  state. 

SPH ALEROC A'RPIUM  (o-c/xiXEnds,  delusive,  KapTros,  fruit).  A 
fleshy  drupaceous  fruit,  containing  a solitary  seed  with  a fleshy  aril,  as 
in  ta.xus  ; it  is  the  rniw  baccaUi  of  authors. 

SPHE'NOID  (oTf/)j;i',  a wedge,  tldov,  likeness).  Wedge-like,  as 
applied  to  a bone  of  tbe  skull,  which  rvedges  in  and  locks  together  most 
ot  the  other  bones.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  wedge-like_/issarcs  and 
cells  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

1.  Splietio-palatine  ganglion  (Meckel’s).  The  large.st  of  the  cranial 
ganglia,  situated  in  the  spheno-ma.xillary  fossa. 

2.  Spheno-salpingo-staphy linns.  A designation  of  the  circumfle.\us 
palati  muscle,  from  its  origin  and  insertion. 

3.  Spheno-staphylimis.  A designation  of  the  levator  palati  mollis, 
from  its  arising  from  the  spbeuci'd  bone,  and  being  inserted  into  the 
velum  palati. 

4.  Spheno-maicillary fissure.  A fissure  situated  at  the  inner  side  and 
upper  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa. 

5.  Splieno-rnaxillary  fossa.  A small  space  situated  at  the  angle  of 
junction  of  the  spheno-ma.xillary  and  pterygo-maxillary  fissures. 

6.  Spheno-palaline  nerves.  Two  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve  which  pass  to  the  sphcno-palatine  or  Meckel’s  gtinglion. 

SPHENOID A'Llb  SU  rU^RA  (see  *S)t)/t«?WMZ).  The  designation  of 
a suture  belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  sphenoides  os,  or  wedge- 
like bone.  Compare  Lambdoidalis. 

SPIIEROIDI'CITY  OF  FLUIDS.  Calefaclion.  A term  applied 
to  the  phenomenon  observed  when  a few  drops  of  water  are  projected 
upon  a slightly  concave  plate  of  silver  which  has  been  previously  heated 
to  a temperature  considerably  above  212°,  say  to  288°  Fahr. ; instead 
1 of  moistening  the  metallic  surface  and  adhering  to  every  point  of  con- 
I tact,  the  water  does  not  extend  over  the  surface,  does  not  adhere  to  the 
metal,  but  recoils,  as  it  were,  and  assumes  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 
presenting  ppeuliar  undulatory  movements,  analogous  to  those  produced’ 
by  sonorous  bodies  whilst  in  the  act  of  vibration. 

SPHINCTER  {atpiyyw,  to  contract).  A muscle,  whose  office  it  is 
to  close  the  aperture  of  an  organ  around  which  it  is  placed. 
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1.  Sphincter  ani.  A thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  surrounding  the 
anus  like  an  ellipse,  is  termed  sphincter  cini  externus  j another  layer, 
embracing  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum,  is  called  sphiricler  ani 
interims. 

2.  Sphincter  oris.  A name  of  the  orbicularis  oris,  or  muscle  situated 
round  the  mouth. 

3.  Sphincter  vesiccB.  An  incorrect  designation  of  a few  transverse 
fibres  found  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  they  do  not  surround  the  neck, 
and  therefore  cannot  act  as  a sphincter. 

SPHY'GMOGRAPH  (a-<puyp.6s,  the  pulse,  ypuepw,  to  describe). 
An  instrument  invented  by  Marey  for  representing  in  diagram  the 
character  of  the  pulse,  and  thus  testing  the  effects  of  treatment.  The  | 
results  thus  obtained  are  called  sphygmograms.  ' 

SPHYGMO'METER  (<r<puY/rds,  the  pulse,  pirpov,  a measure). 
The  name  of  an  instrument  which  renders  the  action  of  the  arteries  \ 
apparent  to  the  eye.  | 

SPH  Y'GMOSCOPE  {crcpvypos,  the  pulse,  aKoiriw,  to  examine). 
An  instrument  for  indicating  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  blood-  ' 
vesssels.  This  instrument,  placed  upon  the  heart,  indicates  strokes  of  ' 
that  organ  which  are  so  feeble  as  to  have  no  corresponding  pulse  at  the  ] 
wrist.  It  also  forms  a good  pneumoscope. 

SPICA.  Literally,  an  ear  of  corn  ; a clove  of  garlic.  The  name  of  | 
a bandage,  so  called  from  its  turns,  or  doloires,  being  thought  to  resemble  • 
the  rows  of  an  ear  of  corn. 

SPICA  DESCE'NDENS.  Hhe  uniting  banda/je,^^^  in  rectilinear 
wounds ; it  consists  of  a double-header  roller,  with  a longitudinal  slit 
in  the  middle,  three  or  four  inches  long.  The  roller  having  one  head 
passed  through  the  slit,  enables  the  surgeon  to  draw  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together. 

SPIGE'LIA  MARILA'NDICA.  Carolina  Pink,  or  Perennial 
Worm-grass  or  Worm-seed  ; an  American  plant,  named  from  Adrian 
Spigelius,  and  collected  and  sold  by  the  Clierokee  Indians.  It  is  a 
much  valued  anthelmintic  in  the  United  States. 

SPIKE.  A form  of  inflorescence,  in  which  all  the  buds  of  an  elon- 
gated branch  develope  as  flower-buds,  without  formingTpeduncles,  as  in 
barley,  orchis,  and  plaintain.  Modifications  of  the  spike  occur  in  tbe 
spikelet,  the  catkin,  the  cone,  and  the  spadix.  Compare  Raceme. 

Spilcelet  or  Locusta.  A small  spike  ; an  integral  portion  of  the  in- 
florescence of  wheat,  and  other  grasses. 

SPIKENARD.  A fragrant  essential  oil,  procured  from  the  Nardo- 
stachys  Jatamansi^  an  Indian  plant  of  the  order  Valerianaccm. 

SPILOPLA'XIA  (ffiriXos,  a spot  or  blemish,  irXa^,  any  thing  flat 
and  broad;  akin  to  TrXar-us, wide, and  the  Latin /jlonrts).  The  malum 
moHuum,  the  designation  of  a crusted  form  of  elephantiasis  Gra:corum. 

SPI'LUS  (o-TTiXos,  a spot).  Ncevus pigmentosus.  A mole;  a dis- 
coloured spot  or  patch  of  the  skin,  depending  on  augmentation  of  the 
pigment  of  the  rete  mucosum,  and  deposition  of  pigment  in  the 
papillary  layer  of  the  derma.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
true  naevus,  which  is  a vascular  alteration  of  the  skin.  See  Alela^ 
nopathia. 

SPINA.  Literally,  a thorn;  hence  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  bark-bone,  fr'om  the  thorn-like  processes  of  the  vertebrse.  It  some- 
times denotes  the  shin-bone. 
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1.  Spinalis  dorsi.  A muscle  of  the  back,  which,  with  its  fellow, 
forms  an  ellipse,  inclosing  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  dorsal 
vertebra;. 

2.  Spinalis  cervicis.  A small  muscle,  situated  on  the  middle  line  in 
the  cervical  region — the  analogue  of  the  spinalis  dorsi. 

SPINA  BIFIDA.  The  cleft  spine  ; an  affection  in  which  the  spi- 
nous processes  and  lamina;  of  some  of  the  vertebra:  are  cleft  or  deficient. 
See  Hi/dro-rrhachiiis. 

SPINA,  IN  PLANTS.  I.  A thorn;  .an  imperfectly  developed 
branch,  incapable  of  extension,  assuming  a hard  texture,  terminating  in 
a sharp  point,  and  sometimes  bearing  leaves,  as  in  sloe  and  hawthorn. 
2.  A spine  ; a modified  leaf  or  petiole  ; the  prickly  terminations  of  the 
vascular  fasciculi  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  holly  and  thistle,  are 
spines  ; in  barberry,  the  gradual  transformation  of  leaves  into  spines 
may  be  distinctly  traced. 

SPINA  VENTO'SA.  Under  the  terms  spina  ventnsa  and  osteo- 
I sarcoma  are  commonly  included  various  kinds  of  cystic  tumors  of  bone; 
but  these  terms  are  also  occasionally  applied  to  growths  of  a fatty, 
fibrous,  gelatinous,  or  cartilaginous  character,  so  as  to  have  lost  a 
specific  significance.  The  term  spina  ventosa  was  first  used  by  the 
Arabian  writers,  to  designate  a disease  in  which  matter  formed  in  the 
interior  of  a bone,  and  afterwards  made  its  way  outward  beneath  the 
skin.  The  word  spina  was  employed  before  the  time  of  the  Arabians, 
to  express  the  nature  of  the  pain  attendant  on  the  disease  ; and  ventosa 
was  added  by  them,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  affection  to  emphysema. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Arabians,  the  term  has  been  used  by  many  to 
designate  the  disease  called  white  srvelliwj,  or  hydarthrus. 

SPINAL  ACCESSORY  NERVE.  This  is  the  eleventh  jmir  of 
nerves  of  Soemmering.  See  Nerves. 

SPINAL  COLUMN.  The  back-bone  ; the  vertebral  sheath  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  constituting  the  central  org.an  of  support  in  the  body  of 
I vertebrate  animals. 

' SPINAL  IRRITATION.  A term  applied  to  those  functional 
disorders  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  neives,  which  do  not  readily  fall 
1 under  the  definitions  of  diseases  of  the  same  organs  having  more  precise 
I symptoms. 

■ SPINAL  MARROW.  Medulla  spinalis.  A continuation  of  cer- 
1 tain  portions  of  the  brain,  consisting  of  the  medullary  matter  contained 
; within  the  spina  or  vertebral  column.  The  true  spinal  marrow  is  that 
' part  of  the  cord  which  furnishes  nerves  for  distribution  to  various  parts 
of  the  body,  as  distinguished  from  that  ptirt  of  it  which  consists  of 
I longitudinal  or  commissural  fibres  proceeding  to  the  brain. 

‘ SPINI-CEREBRA'TA.  Another  name  for  the  Vertchrata,  or 
i animals  which  are  not  only  vertebrate,  but  are  provided  with  a brain 
1 .and  spinal  column,  as  the  pisces,  amphibia,  reptilia,  aves,  and  mammalia. 

SPIRAL  VESSELS.  Trachenchyma.  Long  cylindrical  tubes 
' tapering  to  each  end,  and  having  an  elastic  spiral  fibre  generated  within 
: them ; these  are  the  type  of  the  vascular  tissue  of  plants.  From  its 
fancied  resemblance  in  form  and  function  to  the  windpipe  of  an  animal 
the  spiral  vessel  is  also  called  trachcea.  ’ 

: SPIRl'LLA  (dim.  oi spirula^  and  this  a dim.  oi  spira,  a coil).  The 

name  given,  from  their  remark.able  form,  to  organisms  found  in  the 
' blood  of  persons  suffering  from  relapsing  fever. 

I 
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SPIRIT.  A term  now  applied  to  alcnhol  or  gpirit  of  wine,  but  for- 
merly extended  to  substances  of  very  different  origin  and  composition. 
Tims,  nitric  acid  was  called  spirit  of  nitre  ; hydrocliloric  acid,  spirit  of 
salt;  sulphuric  acid,  spirit  of  sulphur;  chloride  of  tin,  spirit  of  Libavius; 
solution  of  ammonia,  s[iirit  of  sal-ammoniac,  or  sometimes  spirit  of 
hartshorn.  See  Spiritus. 

SPIRITS,  ANIMAL.  A supposed  fluid  which  circulates  through 
the  nerves,  causing  the  functions  of  motion  and  sensation. 

SPIRITUO'SA  ET  ^THE'REA.  Alcoholica.  A class  of  diffu- 
sible stimulants,  including  ardent  spirits,  wine,  and  the  ethers. 

SPI'RITUS.  Spirit;  a general  term,  comprising  all  inflammable 
liquors  obtained  by  distillation,  as  brandy,  geneva,  &c.  The  first  spirit 
known  in  Europe  was  made  from  rrapes,  and  sold  as  a medicine  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  under  the  name  of  alcohol.  The  Genoese  afterwards 
prepared  it  from  grain,  and  sold  it  under  the  name  of  cujua  vilcB. 

1.  Spiriius  rectificatus.  Rectified  Spirit.  Alcohol,  with  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  water;  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  fermented  saccharine 
fluids.  It  varies  from  54  to  60,  or  even  64  per  cent  over  proof , in  the 
language  of  Sikes’s  hydrometer.  See  Standard  Proof-spirit. 

2.  Spiritus  tenuior.  Proof-spirit  Rectified  spirit,  5 pints;  distilled 
water,  3 pints.  Eight  pints  of  proof  spirit  are,  however,  not  produced  ; 
the  deficiency  is  about  4 oz.  in  the  gallon,  and  is  made  up  with  distilled 
water.  This  product  contains  49^  parts  of  alcohol  in  100  by  weight. 

3.  Spiritits  vini  Gallici.  Spirit  of  French  wine ; Brandy.  Spirit 
distilled  from  French  wine. 

4.  Spiritus  sacchari.  Rum;  an  ardent  spirit,  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  fermented  skimmings  of  the  sugar  boilers’  molasses,  &c. 

5.  Spiritus  frumenti  eompositus.  Compound  corn-spirit,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  fermented  infusions  of  corn,  as  gin,  whisky,  and  the 
various  compounds. 

6.  Spiritus,  in  pharmacy.  Alcoholates,  or  spirits ; alcoholic  solu- 
tions of  volatile  substances,  obtained  by  distillation. 

SPIRO'METER  (spirare,  to  breathe,  fitTpov,  a measure).  An  un- 
classical  designation  of  an  iustrument  made  to  register  the  number  of 
the  breathings,  and  to  ascertain  the  exact  capacity  of  the  chest.  Tlie 
terms  spiroscope  and  pneiimometer  are  sometimes  employed,  but  the 
term  should  be  pnceometer,  from  ttvoiii,  a breathing,  and  p.tTpou,  a 
measure. 

SPLANCHNON  (o-TrXdyx*'"")-  viscus  or  intestine.  The 
Greek  airXdyxua,  like  tlie  Latin  viscera,  denoted  the  most  important 
of  the  inward  parts,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver. 

1.  Splunchno-logy  (\dyos,  an  account).  The  doctrine,  or  a treatise, 
of  the  viscera.  Splanchno-graphy  is  a graphic  description,  splanchno- 
tomy  is  dissection,  of  the  viscera. 

2.  Splanc/mo-skeleton.  The  special  skeleton  or  osseous  structure  of 
p.articular  organs. — P.  Otven. 

3.  Splanchnic  Nerves.  These  are  two  in  number  on  each  side,  dis- 
tinguished into  the  which  pass  behind  the  stomach,  and  terminate 

in  the  semilunar  ganglion;  and  the  small,  which  communicate  with  the 
former,  and  terminate  in  the  renal  ganglion. 

SPLASHING  SOUND.  The  sound  produced  by  succiission,  when 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura  contains  fluid  mixed  with  air,  or  when  the 
same  combination  occurs  in  a tuberculous  cavitj"  of  large  size. 
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SPLEN  (airXi’iu).  The  Spleen  ; an  elongated,  flattened,  red  body 
situated  in  the  left  side  of  the  stomach,  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Its 
outer  surface  is  convex  ; the  inner  is  divided  by  a groove,  called 
the  fissure  of  the  spleen.  Hippocrates  calls  the  spleen  the  lejt,  and 
Aristotle  the  bastard.,  liver,  from  the  alliance  which  subsists  between 
them. 

1.  Splen-algia  (dXyos,  pain).  Splenis  dolor.  Pain  of  the  spleen. 
Splenalgia  congestionis  is  the  most  usual  of  the  chronic  spleen-diseases 
prevalent  in  India. 

2.  Splen-ectomg  (^iKTogn,  c.xcision).  Excision  or  extirpation  of  the 
spleen,  practised  in  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  organ. 

3.  Spleii-emphraxis  (ifKppdaam,  to  obstruct).  Congestion  of  the 
spleen.  Simple  enlargement  is  termed  “ ague-cake.” 

4.  Splenica.  Medicines  which  affect  the  spleen,  as  quina,  the  cha- 
lybcates,  &c. 

5.  Splen-ilis.  Inflammation  of  the  spleen  ; it  appears  to  be  princi- 
p.ally  seated  in  the  proper  membrane  of  the  spleen. 

6.  Splenius.  A muscle  of  the  hack,  resembling  the  spleen  ; it  is 
single  at  its  origin,  and  divides  into  the  sple7iitis  capitis  and  the  splenius 
colli,  which  have  distinct  insertions.  The  two  splcnii  are  so  named 
fi-om  tlieir  lying,  like  suigical  splints,  along  the  side  of  the  neck ; both 
together  they  have  the  appearance  of  the  letter  Y ; the  eomplexus  being 
seen  between  them  in  the  u])per  part  of  the  angle. 

SPLEN  ISA'TION.  Engorgement.  A change  induced  in  the  lungs 
by  inflammation,  in  which  they  resemble  the  substance  of  the  spleen. 
This  state  differs  from  hepatization  in  the  absence  of  the  granules,  and 
a consequently  darker  and  more  uniform  texture  ; in  appearance  it 
resembles  that  condition  of  the  lung  produced  in  pleuropneumonia, 
called  by  Laennec  caniificalioii. 

SPLE'NIUM  CO'KPORIS  CALLO'Sl.  The  designation  of  a 
thick,  rounded  fold,  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  continuous  with  the  fornix. 

SPLINT.  A piece  of  wood,  or  otlier  rigid  substance,  employed  in 
surgery  to  maintain  any  part  of  the  body  in  a fixed  position,  especially 
for  holding  steadily  together  the  portions  of  a fractured  bone.  The 
straw-splmt  is  made  of  unbroken  wheat-straw,  such  as  is  used  in 
thatching. 

SPLINT-BONE.  The  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the  leg;  so  named 
from  its  resembling  a surgical  splint. 

SPLIT-CLOTH.  Scissum  liiifeuni.  A bandage  for  the  head,  con- 
sisting of  a central  part,  and  six  or  eight  tails,  or  heads.  The  most 
convenient  bandage  for  the  forehead,  face,  and  jaws,  is  the  four-tailed, 
or  single  split-cloth. 

SPO'DIUM  (oTTo^o's,  a cinder).  A name  sometimes  given  to  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  which  sublimes  during  calcination. 

SPOND\  LOLY^Si  IIESIS  (<T7roi'du\(?s,  for  cr(/>ovdu\os,  a vcrtel)i*a, 
Xuo),  to  loosen,  fisVis,  a position).  Dislocation  of  lumbar  vertebra* 
into  the  pelvis,  an  affection  connected  with  parturition,  causing  a 
I mechanical  obstacle  to  the  action  of  the  uterus, 
i SPONGE-TENTS.  Instruments  for  dilating  the  mouth  .and  cavity 
lof  the  uterus,  the  female  urethra,  a strictured  rectum,  or  a contracted 
lorifice  of  the  male  prepuce.  They  arc  made  by  coating  spono-e  with  a 
■mixture  of  lard  and  wa.\.  ® 
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SPO  NGIA  Oil  FICINA'LIS.  Officinal  Sponge;  a porous  sub- 
stance, found  adliering  to  rocks,  and  generally  referred  to  the  class  of 
Poriferous  animals.  Commercial  sponge  is  the  fibrous  skeleton  of  the 
animal,  from  wliich  the  gelatinous  flesh  has  been  removed. 

1.  Spongia  cerata.  Cerated  Sponge.  Sponge,  prepared  by  washing 
•and  drying,  is  dipped  into  melted  wax,  and  then  pressed  between  me- 
tallic plates  slightly  heated.  It  is  used  for  tents. 

2.  Spongia  prmparata.  Prepared  sponge,  or  sponge-tent,  usually 
made  of  compressed  sponge  impregnated  with  wax,  and  formerly  em- 
ployed for  diluting  sinuses  and  small  openings. 

3.  Spongia  usta.  Calcined  or  burnt  sponge ; the  sponge  is  cut  into 
pieces,  burned  in  a close  iron  vessel,  and  pulverized. 

SPO'NGIOLA  (dim.  of  spongia,  a sponge).  A spongelet,  or  small 
oval  body,  terminating  each  of  the  capillary  roots  in  trees  or  plants, 
composed  of  cellular  tissue,  without  epidermis,  and  analogous,  in  its 
absorbing  power,  to  the  ampullulaj  of  the  human  intestine. 

SPONGY  BONES.  A designation  of  the  turbinal  hones  of  the 
nose.  These  are  called  spongy,  because  the  interior  of  each  is  occupied 
by  air-cavities,  separated  only  by  very  delicate  partitions,  and  com- 
municating with  the  nasal  cavities.  Hence  the  bones,  though  massive- 
looking,  are  really  exceedingly  light  and  delicate,  and  fully  deserve  the 
appellation  spongy. 

SPONTA'NEOUS  {sponte,  of  one’s  own  free  will).  A term  ap- 
plied to  any  physiological  phenomenon  which  takes  place  without 
external  agency  ; to  diseases  or  fractures  which  occur  without  direct 
external  cause ; to  the  combustion  which  frequently  occurs  in  greasy 
materials  which  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  ; to  the  alleged  de- 
velopment of  infusorial  animalcules  during  putrefaction,  without  the  pre- 
existence  of  germs  of  any  kind,  &c. 

SPORA'DIC  (o-TTopadtKo's,  scattered).  A general  term  for  diseases, 
arising  from  occasional  causes,  as  cold,  fatigue,  &c.,  and  attacking  a few 
persons  at  a time,  without  spreading  through  a district.  Sporadic 
diseases  are  thus  distinguished  from  Epidemic  and  Endemic  diseases, 
which  affect  many  persons  at  the  same  time.  The  term  denotes  any 
thing  scattered  here  and  there,  like  seeds. 

SPORE  or  SPORULE  (airelpto,  to  sow).  The  minute,  granular, 
reproductive  body  in  Flowerless  plants,  which  is  analogous  to  the 
seed  of  Flowering  plants,  but  differs  from  this  in  not  germinating  from 
any  fixed  point,  but  in  pi’oducing  its  root  and  stem  indifferently  from 
any  point  of  its  surface.  The  theca  which  contains  the  spores  is  called 
sporangium,  from  dy-ystov,  a vessel.  Sporidia  are  bodies  resembling 
spores,  which  occur  in  Algaceous  plants. 

SPOROCA'RPIUM  (<nrdpos,  a spore,  Kagrro^,  fmit).  A term  pro- 
posed by  Link  to  express  a combination  of  sporangia  (see  Spore)  when 
placed  near  together,  especially  in  cases  in  which  any  number  of  spor- 
angia are  enclosed  in  a common  membrane.  In  this  sense  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  the  organ  containing  the  reproductive  organs  in  the 
order  MarsileacecB.  This  part  has  been  termed  involucrum. 

SPO'RO-CYST  (o-TTopos,  a spore,  kustls,  a bladder).  A spore- 
case  ; an  organized  body  possessing,  more  or  less,  the  character  of  an 
individual  animal,  but  never  having  sexu.al  distinctions,  and  containing 
germs  that  become  individuals  of  the  same  species  in  another  and  usually 
higher  stage. — Webster. 
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SPO'ROGENS  {airoftoi,  a spore,  ytvvdui,  to  produce).  A division 
of  Endogenous  plants,  whose  reproductive  bodies  are  not  seeds,  as  in 
Endogcns  proper,  but  spores,  as  in  Rafflesiacea;.  These  plants  are 
commonly  called  rhizanlhs. 

SPO'RUEE.  A term  frequently  used  in  the  same  sense  as  spore; 
a small  spore.  SporuHferous,  beai-ing  sporules  or  spores. 

SPOTTING.  A disease  in  plants,  characterized  by  the  appearance 
of  small  black  spots  on  the  leaves  and  parenchymatous  parts  of  plants, 
with  decay  of  the  subjacent  tissue.  See  Bletting. 

SPRAIN  or  STRAIN.  A forcible  stretching  of  muscular  or  ten- 
dinous tissues  beyond  their  natural  length. 

SPURIOUS  DISEASE.  A disease  called  by  a wrong  name,  as 
spurious  plekrisp,  when  the  affection  is  rlieumcdisvi  of  the  intercostal 
muscles. 

SPU'TUM  (spuere,  to  spit).  Any  kind  of  expectorated  matters;  the 
result  of  expectoration.  See  Flocculent  and  Nummular  Sputa. 

SQUA'MA  (sfynajna,  a scale  of  a fish).  A scale.  “A  lamina  of 
morbid  cuticle,  hard,  thickened,  whitish,  and  opaque.”  The  term 
SquanuB  denotes  an  order  of  cutaneous  diseases,  comprising  lepra, 
psoriasis,  pityriasis,  ekzema,  and  ichthyosis. 

The  term  squama  also  denotes  certain  other  scn/e-like  substances ; 
thus,  ceris  squama  denotes  the  scales  of  brass  blowm  from  the  metal  in 
melting ; sqttamce  Jerri,  the  black  oxide  of  iron,  obtained  in  the  form 
of  scales. 

SQUAMOUS  BONE  (squama,  a sc.ale  of  a fish).  The  portion 
of  tlie  temporal  bone,  forming  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  skull. 

SQUA'MOUS  SUTURE  (squama,  the  scale  of  a fish).  A suture 
of  the  cranium,  so  called  from  its  edges  covering  each  other  like  the 
scales  of  fishes.  See  Suture. 

SQUA'RRA.  Mr.  E.  Wilson  derives  this  term  from  the  Greek 
iaxdpa,  the  scab  or  eschar  on  a wound  caused  by  burning,  and  defines 
it  as  roughness,  scabbiness,  or  scurfincss  of  the  skin,  a crust  or  eschar ; 
in  the  former  sense  it  is  applied  to  trichosis  tonsurans,  as  squarra  lou- 
dens, and  to  a variety  of  favus,  as  favus  squai'rosus. 

The  term  S(/iuirrosus  seems,  however,  quite  independent  of  a Greek 
origin,  and  points  rather  to  the  Latin  squama.  Sext.  Pomp.  Festus,  a 
grammarian  of  the  fourth  century,  a.d.,  writes: — “ Squarrosi  a sqita- 
marum  similitudinc  dicti,  quorum  cutis  exsurgit  ob  assiduam  illu- 
viem.” 

SQUARROSE  (squarrosus,  covered  with  scurf).  A term  applied,  in 
descriptive  botany,  to  parts  which  arc  spread  out  at  right  angles  from  a 
common  axis,  as  the  leaves  of  some  mosses,  the  involucra  of  somecom- 
positas,  &c.  By  the  term  squarrose-slashed,  as  applied  to  le.avcs,  is  meant, 
slashed  with  minor  divisions  at  right  angles  with  the  other  divisions. 

SQUINT.  The  popular  designation  of  a want  of  parallelism  in  the 
position  and  motion  of  the  eyes  ; in  other  words,  the  non-coincidence  of 
the  axes  of  the  eves.  See  Strabismus. 

ST.  ANTHONY’S  FIRE.  A popular  name  for  JElrysryrc/os,  derived 
from  the  myth  that  St.  Anthony,  of  Padua,  could  miraculously  cure  the 
disease. 

STAKTE'  (o-T-d^u),  to  distil).  That  kind  of  myrrh  which  distils  or 
falls  in  drops  from  the  tree.  Also,  a more  liquid  kind  of  amber  than 
is  generally  met  with  in  commerce.  See  Myrrha. 
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STA'DIUM  MELANCHO'LICUM.  A name  that  has  been  given 
to  the  initiatory  period  of  insanity.  By  some  it  has  been  termed  the 
“ prodromal  stadium,”  or  period  of  incubation. 

STAFF.  Tlie  director  for  the  gorget,  or  knife^  used  in  lithotomy. 
STA'GMA  (o-Tri^u),  to  distil).  A drop,  that  which  is  dropped,  a 
liquid.  A distilled  liquor.  The  term  is  rare. 

STAGNA'TION  (stagnum,  a pool,  a piece  of  standing  water). 
Accumulation  or  retention  of  a liquid  in  any  part ; a term  applied  by 
the  humoral  pathologists  to  that  state  of  the  blood  which  they  considered 
the  cause  of  many  diseases. 

STAKTO'METER  (o-Ta/cTo's,  dropping,  fitTpov,  a measure). 
Drop-measurer  ; an  instrument  invented  by  Brewster  for  measuring 
specific  gravities  by  the  size  of  drops  which  exude  from  a small  orifice. 

STA'LACTITE;  STA'LAGMITE  (o-TaXa^ot,  to  drop,  aToXayixa, 
a drop).  Substances  found  suspended  from  the  roof,  or  forming  a mass 
on  the  floor,  of  certain  caverns  or  natural  grottoes,  occasioned  by  the 
gradual  separation  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  water  charged  with  carbonic 
acid.  See  Petrifying  Spring. 

STAMEN.  The  male  organ  of  flowering  plants,  occun-ing,  in  one  or 
more  series  or  whorls,  inside  the  corolla,  and  consisting,  essentially,  of 
an  anther  and  pollen,  to  which  is  very  frequently  added  a filament  of 
various  length.  The  entire  apparatus  is  termed  androeceum.  [The 
Latin  term  stamen  corresponds  with  the  Greek  a-Tnytov.  They  both 
denote,  primarily,  the  zcai-p  in  the  ancient  upright  loom  at  which  the 
weaver  stood  instead  of  sitting,  .and  are  each  derived  from  the  verb,  in 
their  respective  languages,  meaning,  to  starid.'] 

STAMMER  and  STUTTER.  Terms  employed  synonymously 
to  denote  an  involuntary  interruption  of  speech  arising  from  difficulty 
and  often  total  inability  of  pronouncing  certain  syllables.  See  Psel- 

hlS77lUS 

STANDARD  PROOF-SPIRIT.  This  spirit  is  defined,  by  the 
Excise  law,  as  “ that  which,  at  a temperature  of  51°  F.,  weighs  exactly 
twelve-thirteenths  of  an  equal  measure  of  distilled  water.”  At  this 
temperature  the  spirit  will  have  a specific  gravity  of  '923,  or  about 
•920  at  60°F.  ' The  standard  alcohol  of  the  Excise  is  spirit  of  specific 
gi'avity  '825  at  60°  F.  By  “ spirit  60  degi’ees  over  proof”  is  understood 
a spirit,  100  measures  of  which  added  to  60  measures  of  water,  will 
form  standard  proof -spirit,  sp.  gr.  '920.  By  “ spirit  10  degrees  under 
proof”  is  understood  a spirit,  100  measures  of  which  mixed  with  10 
measures  of  standard  alchohol,  sp.  gr.  -825,  will  form  standard  proof- 
spirit. 

STANDARD  TEMPERATURE  and  PRESSURE.  In  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  solids  and  liquids,  the  standard  of  com- 
parison is  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water  at  60°  Fahr.  ; 
and  for  gases  and  vapours,  atmospheric  air  at  60°  Fahr.,  and  under  a 
pressureof  30  inches. 

STANNETHY'LIUM.  A crystalline  body  formed  by  the  direct 

union  of  stannum,  or  tin,  with  iodide  of  ethyl ; it  is  the  iodide  of  a new 
organic  radical.  See  Organo-metallic  Bodies. 

STA'NNUM.  Phembum  album.  Tin;  a metal  occurring  plenti- 
fully in  Cornwall,  &c.  It  is  found  united  with  sulphur  and  copper, 
and  is  then  called  tin-pyrites;  when  combined  with  oxide  of  iron  ana 
silex,  it  is  called  tinstone,  and  wood-tin. 
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1.  Slanmim  foliaUim.  Tin-foil;  an  alloy  composed  chiefly  of  tin, 
with  a small  portion  of  lead,  and  sold  in  the  form  of  a leaf  of  about 
1-lOOOth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

2.  Sta?inic  acid.  A binoxide  of  tin,  combining  with  alkalies  and 
forming  crystalline  stannates. 

STAPE'DIUS.  A small  muscle  arising  from  the  anterior  of  the 
pyramid,  and  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes. 

STAPES.  Literally,  a stirrup.  A stirrup-like  bone,  the  innermost 
of  the  small  bones  of  the  internal  ear.  See  Ossiculum. 

STAPHISA'GRIA.  Staves-acre ; the  seed  of  the  Delphinum. 
Staphisacjria,  or  Stavesacre,  a Ranunculaceous  plant  of  the  Southern 
parts  of  Eui'ope.  Tlieir  active  properties  depend  on  a peculiar  alkaline 
principle,  called  dolphin. 

STA'PHYLE'  a bunch  of  grapes).  A Greek  term  for 

the  uvula,  which  enters  into  the  designations  of  several  muscles  of  the 
palate.  Thus,  peri-staphylinits  exiernus  is  a synonym  of  the  circum- 
flexus  palati ; peri- staphy Units  iniernus,  of  the  levator  palati  mollis. 
Then,  the  palato-pharyngeas  has  been  distinguished  by  Winslow  into 
three  portions,  witli  reference  to  its  origins,  viz.  the  perislaphylo- 
vharynycBus  or  upper,  pharyngo-sluphylinus,  or  middle,  and  thyro- 
staphylinus.  or  lower  portion. 

STAPHYLO'MA  (aTa<f>v\n,  a cluster  of  grapes).  Uva.  A term 
denoting  any  protrusion  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye.  Staphyloma 
iridis  is  a protrusion  of  the  iris,  which  occurs  when  the  cornea  is 
perforated  by  ulcers  or  wmunds.  Staphyloma  racemosum  denotes  pro- 
trusion of  the  whole  iris,  after  general  slough  of  the  cornea,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a cluster  of  grapes.  See  Myocephalon. 

Staphyloma  posticum.  Sklerektasia.  Posterior  staphyloma ; a conical 
protrusion  backward  of  a portion  of  the  sklerotica,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  optic  nerve,  involving  the  choroid  and  retina. 

STA'PHYLOPLASTY  {a-Ta<pv\n,  the  palate,  TrXdo-ou),  to  mould). 
The  operation  for  closure  of  fissure  of  the  hard  palate. 

STAPH YLO'RRA PHY  the  palate,  patfitu  suture). 

The  operation  for  closure  of  fissure  of  the  soft  palate  ; suture  of  the 
uvula. 

STAPHYLO'SIS  (o-Tnf/ruXi},  a bunch  of  grapes).  A protrusion  or 
protuberance  of  the  choroid  from  attenuation  of  the  sclerotica.  The 
proper  term  is  staphyloma.  See  Preface,  par.  2. 

STARCH  or  FiECULA.  A substance  composed  of  organic 
granules,  which  is  extracted,  by  trituration  in  water,  from  the  roots, 
tubers,  and  stems  of  various  plants,  and  chiefly  from  the  grains  of  wheat 
and  other  cereal  grasses.  Each  granule  consists  of  a membranous 
covering  and  gum-like  contents. 

STASIS  (aa-dais,  from  'laTpyu,  to  make  to  stand).  Literallv,  a 
standing,  a placing  or  setting;  a term  applied  to  stagnation  of' the 
blood,  or  of  the  humors. 

STATES  ITCS.  A term  applied  to  the  investigation  and  exposition 
of  the  actual  condition  of  states  and  countries.  Medical  statistics  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  numbers  to  illustrate  the  natural  history  of 
men  in  health  and  disease. 

STA'TOBLASTS  {cttcItos,  placed,  /SXdo-rov,  germen).  A term 
1 applied  to  certain  peculiar  internal  buds  by  means  of  which  some  of  the 
Polyzoa  reproduce  themselves,  by  a process  of  “ internal  gemmation.” 
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STEAM.  The  vapour  of  water  raised  to  a high  degi-ee  of  elasticity 
by  heat.  Steam  is  always  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  water  from 
which  it  rises,  and,  accordingly,  the  terms  high  pressure  steam,  steam 
produced  at  a high  temperature,  and  steam  of  great  density,  may  be 
considered  as  synonymous  terms.  Substances  which  evaporate  without 
liquefying,  are  said  to  sublime ; ice  and  snow  sublime  in  dry  winds. 

STE'ARIC  acid  {a-riap,  suet).  An  acid  procured  from  animal 
and  vegetable  fats,  and  from  the  bile  of  many  animals.  Stearates  are 
combinations  of  stearic  acid  with  bases,  and  the  compounds  are  termed 
soaps.  See  Oleic  acid. 

STE'ARIN  (gniap,  suet).  A solid  crystallizable  substance, 
constituting  the  essential  part  of  oils  and  fats — that  part  which  is  solid 
at  common  tempei'atures.  See  Elain. 

STEARO'PTEN  {artap,  suet).  The  solid  portion  of  a volatile  oil, 
as  camphor.  The  liquid  portion  of  a volatile  oil  is  called  eloeopien. 
T4e  former  generally  crystallizes  when  the  oil  has  been  long  kept. 

STEARRHQE'A  (orTs'ap,  aTia-ros,  sebum  or  fat,  pi<a,  to  flow). 
Sieaiorrhcea.  Sebaceous  flux ; augmented  secretion  of  the  sebiparous 
organs.  Changes  occur  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity  : hence  the 
term  stearrhcea  Jlavescens  denotes  that  the  abnormal  secretion  is  of  a 
golden  or  dirty-yellow  colour;  and  stearrhcea  7iigricans,  that  it  is  of  a 
greyish,  and  sometimes  of  a perfectly  black  appearance.  Stearrhcea  is 
synonymous  with  sehorrhcea. 

Stearrhcea  folliculoriim.  Inflammation  of  the  hair- follicles,  accom- 
panied by  a morbid  secretion,  which  is  diffused  and  hardens  upon  the 
surface  of  the  skin. 

STE'ATOCELE  (<rTEa/o,suet,  a tumor).  A tumor  seated  in 
the  scrotum,  and  consisting  of  a suety  substance. 

STEATO'DES  (o-t£ot(u5i|s,  tallowy,  from  ariap,  tallow,  sevum, 
sehum,  and  wSps,  a termination  Acnotmg  fulness').  Tallowy,  abounding 
in  sevum  or  sebum.  See  Asteatodes  and  Allosteatodes. 

STEATO'MA  (a-'reaTwga,  from  cr-riap,  o-rtaTos,  sebum  [or  fat). 
A sebaceous  tumor  ; a fatty  or  granular  degeneration,  occurring  either 
in  the  arterial  coats  themselves,  or  in  the  plastic  deposits  which  take 
place  upon  or  underneath  them.  See  Atheroma. 

STEATOZO'ON  FOLLICULO'RUM  (artap,  o-TtaTos,  sebum, 
suet,  an  animal).  The  name  given  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson 

to  the  articulated  animalcule  found  in  the  sebaceous  substance  of  the 
hair-follicle.  This  little  animal  was  considered  by  Dr.  Simon,  of 
Berlin,  to  be  the  larva  of  an  unknown  acarus,  and  was  named  by  him 
acarus  folliculorum.  Subsequently  it  was  termed  by  Owen  demodex 
folliculorttm. 

STEEL.  Carburetted  iron.  The  proportion  of  carbon  is  supposed 
to  amount,  at  an  average,  to  j^gth  part.  Steel  is  usually  divided  into 
three  sorts,  according  to  the  method  by  which  it  is  prepared,  viz. 
natural  steel,  steel  of  cementation,  and  cast-steel. 

STE'LLA.  Stellated  Baiidage.  A bandage,  so  named  from  its 
forming  a star,  or  cross,  on  the  back.  It  is  a roller,  applied  in  the  form 
of  the  figure  8,  so  as  to  keep  back  the  shoulders. 

STEM  OF  PLANTS.  A general  term  for  that  part  ofa  plant  which, 
proceeding  from  the  root,  either  extends  under  ground,  or  ascends  into 
the  air  and  supports  the  leaves  and  flowers.  There  are  eight  varieties 
of  stem  ; four  are  subterranean,  viz.  the  cortnus,  the  tuber,  the  rhixoma, 
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nnd  the  soholes,  or  creeping  stem  ; these  are  described  in  their  respective 
places.  Four  are  aerial,  viz. — 

1.  The  Stem.  This,  though  a general  term  for  the  ascending  axis  of 
growth,  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  caulis,  or  aerial  stem  ot  soft 
or  herbaceous  nature,  as  distinguished  from  such  as  are  hard  and 
woody. 

2.  The  Trunk.  This  is  the  woody  stem  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  of  oak, 
ash,  and  hawthorn,  and  it  is  peculiar  to  dicotyledonous  or  e.xogenous 
plants.  It  is  generally  of  conical  form ; the  upper  part  sends  out 
hranches,  which  divide  into  twigs. 

3.  The  Stipe.  This  is  the  kind  of  woody  stem  peculiar  to  monoco- 
tyledonous  or  endogenous  plants,  as  palms.  It  presents  the  appearance 
of  a slender  column,  crowned  by  a tuft  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

4.  The  Culm.  This  is  the  kind  of  stem  peculiar  to  passes.  It  is 
generally  fistulous  and  knotted,  but  admits  of  many  modifications. 

STENOCHO'RIA  (o-Ttndt,  narrow,  space).  Contraction 

or  partial  obstruction,  as  of  the  nasal  duct.  Atresia  is  complete 
closure. 

STE'NON’S  DUCT.  Stenonian  duct.  The  duct  of  the  parotid 
gland,  discovered  by  Stenon. 

STENO'SIS;  STENO'MA  (anvow,  to  contract).  The  former 
term  denotes  the  contraction  or  obstruction  of  an  organ,  as  of  the  cardia, 
the  pylorus,  &c.  The  latter  term  denotes  a narrow  place — the  state  of 
an  obstructed  organ.  See  Preface,  par.  2. 

STERELMI'NTIIA  ((TTjp’tdv,  solid,  'iXfuvs,  a worm).  The  name 
applied  to  those  species  of  intestinal  worms,  which  have  no  true  abdo- 
minal cavity,  and  are  therefore  termed  solid,  or  parenchymatous. 
These  arc  the  ta:nia  solium,  the  bothriokephalous  latus,  &c.  See 
Vermes  and  Ccelelmhitha. 

STE'REO-ELECTRIC  CURRENT  (o-Tspsdv,  solid).  A current 
of  thermo-electricity  through  solid  bodies,  as  metals,  when  brouglitinto 
contact  at  different  temperatures.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  the 
Voltaic  or  hydro-electric  cuiTent,  for  which  the  presence  of  fluids  is 
necessary. 

STEREO'METER  ((ttipeos, solid, /utTpov,  a measure).  Aninstru- 
ment  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  solid  subsUinces,  and  ascer- 
taining their  solid  contents. 

STE'REOSCOPE  (cniptoi,  solid,  aKoiriw,  to  see).  Binocular 
glass.  An  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Wheatstone,  for  making  two 
plane  pictures  seem  to  coalesce  into  one  relievo,  or  r.aiscd  object.  The 
im,ages  of  the  two  pictures  are  thrown,  respectively,  upon  such  parts  of 
the  two  retina:  of  the  eyes  as  would  receive  these  images  if  they  really 
proceeded  from  one  solid  body,  and  the  mind  accordingly  accepts  them 
as  representing  a single  solid  body. 

STERI'LITY  (sterilis,ha.ncd),  Ban-enness,  arising  from  the  absence 
of  sperniiitozoa  in  the  m.ilc,  or  of  ovules  in  the  female.  It  differs  from 
impotence,  in  which  affection  the  semen  of  the  male  is  prevented,  from 
divers  causes,  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  ovule  of  the 
female. 

STE'RNUM.  The  breast-bone.  It  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
parts,  terminating  below  in  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

1.  Stemo-clavicular.  The  designation  of  a ligament  extending  from 
the  sternum  to  the  clavicle. 
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2.  Stcrno-chido-mastoideus.  A muscle  arising  by  two  oiigins  from 
the  summit  of  the  sternum  and  the  sternal  ])ortion  of  the  clavicle,  and 
inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  turns  the 
head  to  one  side,  and  bends  it  forwards. 

3.  Sterno-hydideus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  sternum,  and  inserted 
into  the  os  hyoides.  It  depresses  the  larynx,  and  furnishes  a fixed 
point  for  the  depressors  of  the  jaw. 

4.  Sterno-thyroideus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  sternum,  and 
inserted  into  the  thyroYd  cartilage.  It  draws  the  larynx  downwards. 

STERNUTAME'NTUM  (s/ernuiare,  to  sneeze).  A sneezing. 
Celsus  employs  the  word  in  the  sense  of  that  which  provokes  sneezing, 
a sneezing-powder,  sternulaiory,  ptarmic,  or  errhine.  Stemutatio 
also  denotes  sneezing,  but  the  term  is  rare.  See  Errhines. 

STE'RTOR  (sterio,  to  snore  in  sleeping).  Stertorous  breathing  or 
snoring  ; noisy  inspiration  caused  by  flapping  of  the  soft  palate  when 
partially  par.alyzcd,  as  in  sound  sleep,  or  completely  paralyzed,  as  in 
congestion  of  the  brain. 

STETHO'METER  (o-xnflov,  the  chest,  nirpov,  a measure).  A 
chest-measurer;  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Quain,  for  facilitating 
diagnosis,  by  measuring  the  difference  in  the  mobility  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  chest,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  inspirations. 

STE'THOSCOPE  (o-Tr/dos,  the  breast,  aKo-wiw,  to  explore).  A 
“breast- explorer,”  an  instrument,  invented  by  Laennec,  to  assist  the 
ear  in  examining  the  morbid  sounds  of  the  chest.  See  Atiscidtaiion. 

STHE'NIC  DISEASES  {aSivo^,  strength).  A term  applied 
by  Dr.  Brown  to  diseases  produced,  according  to  his  theory,  by  ac- 
cumulated excitability,  and  nearly  synonymous  with  acute.  See 
Asthenic. 

STI'BIUM.  The  ancient  term  for  the  ore  of  antimony.  Hence 
Berzelius  described  the  antimonious  and  antimonic  acids  under  the 
names  siibious  and  stihie. 

STICHO'METRY  (o-Tt'xov,  a row,  order,  line,  girpov,  measure). 
A division  of  chemical  science  which  shows  the  precision  with  which 
chemical  combinations  are  formed  in  definite  proportions  by  weight  and 
volume. 

STICTA  PULMONA'RIA.  Tree  Lung- wort ; a lichen  employed 
in  pulmonary  complaints,  but  inferior  to  Iceland  moss. 

STI'GMA  {crTtyga,  the  prick  or  mark  of  a pointed  instrument). 
A point  or  speck  ; the  smallest  kind  of  spot  occurring  \n  purpura. 

STIGMA,  IN  PLANTS.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  pistil;  the 
part  which,  in  fecundation,  receives  the  pollen.  It  has  been  termed  the 
pistillary  spongdet,  from  its  property  of  absorbing  the  fecundatingmattcr 
contained  in  the  anther.  It  may  be  divided  into  lobes,  and  is  then 
designated  as  bilohate,  trilobate,  &c.  It  may  be  sessile,  but  it  is  usually 
placed  at  the  end  of  a style,  and  is  then  said  to  be  terminal,  or  it  may 
occupy  the  side  of  the  style,  and  is  then  called  lateral. 

STILLICI'DIUM  {stillare,  to  ooze  in  drops,  cadcre  to  fall).  Stran- 
gury ; a discb.arge  of  the  urine  guttatim,  or  in  drops.  . Stillicidium 
lacrymarum  denotes  an  overflow  of  tears,  from  some  obstruction  in  the 
excretory  portion  of  the  lacrymal  organs.  (See  Epiphora.')  Stilli- 
cidium also  denotes  the  act  of  pumping  upon  .any  part. 

STI'MMI  (cTTi'u/ui,  quo  aliquid  o-re i/3cxoi,  densatur).  Stibium. 
A substance,  probably  antimony,  which  tlie  Ancients  used  to  apply  to 
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the  eyelids,  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  them,  and  thus  giving  the 
eyes  an  appearance  of  largeness,  which  was  considered  a mark  of  beauty. 

STI'MULANT  {slimidus,  a goad),  hicilant ; excitant.  An  agent 
which  increases  the  vital  activity  of  an  organ,  h)'  augmenting  the  fre- 
quency as  well  as  the  force  of  the  heart’s  contractions.  When  this 
effect  is  produced  in  all  the  organs  or  functions,  the  agent  is  termed  a 
general  stimulant ; when  limited  to  one  or  two  orga.ns,a,  local  stimulant ; 
when  it  affects  merely  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  called  an 

STl'MULI,  HOMOGE'NEOUS.  A term  applied  by  Muller  to 
those  stimulants  which,  though  not  essentially  renovating,  yet  “ e.xert 
a vivifying  influence  when  their  action  on  the  organic  matter  favours 
the  production  of  the  natural  composition  of  the  parts.”  These  are  the 
true  tonics. 

STIMULI,  VITAL  or  VIVIFYING.  By  this  c.vpression  is  de- 
noted those  external  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  life  in  organized  beings.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
alterative  or  medicinal  stimuli,  which,  while  they  cause  temporary 
excitement,  produce  ultimate  e.xhaustion. 

STING  IN  PL.VNTS.  A tapering  pointed  hair  having  a central 
canal,  and  situated  on  a glandular  prominence,  as  in  nettle  ; such  hairs 
are  analogous  to  the  poison-fangs  of  serpents. 

STI'PES.  A term  applied  to  the  peculiar  stem  of  endogenous 
trees,  to  the  stalk  of  the  mushroom,  &c.  Sec  Stem  of  Plants. 

Stipitate.  Stalked  ; that  which  is  furnished  with  a stalk,  as  the 
pappus  of  some  composite  plants.  The  term  does  not  apply  to  the 
petiole  of  a leaf,  or  the  peduncle  of  a flower. 

STI'PULE.  A small  leaf-like  organ,  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
petiole  of  the  leaf  in  many  plants.  (See  Oclirea.)  When  the  leaflets 
of  a compound  leaf  have  at  their  bases  small  appendages  of  a similar 
character,  these  are  called  slipels. 

Stipulate.  Furnished  with  stipules;  exstipulate,  having  no  stipules. 

STITCH.  A spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  side,  accom- 
panied with  pain  like  the  puncture  of  a needle. 

S rCECIIlO'LOG Y (cToixtiov,  an  element,  Xdyos,  an  account). 
That  branch  of  physiology  which  treats  of  the  elements  or  proximate 
principles  of  which  the  body  is  constituted. — Webster. 

STOLE  (stolo,  a useless  sucker,  a water-shoot).  A stool ; a sucker  ; 
a loose,  trailing  stem  given  off  at  the  summit  of  a root,  and  rooting 
itself  at  intervals.  A plant  of  this  habit  is  termed  stolon i/erous. 

STOMACH-ACHE.  This  pain  has  received  various  names,  the 
most  common  of  which  are  CardiaJgia,  Gastrodgnia,  and  Gastralqia. 
But  these  are  not  strictly  synonymous  : the  first  two  are  in  most  cW- 
mon  use  in  this  country,  where  cardialgia  is  more  commonly  identified 
with  acidity  or  hearthurn,  and  gastroilynia  with  pain,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  On  the  other  hand,  in  France  and  Germany,  car- 
dialgia is  used  for  the  severer  forms  of  pain,  for  pain  of  less 

severity  but  more  continuous  in  character.  The  term  qastralgia,  very 
little  employed  in  this  country,  is  used  in  France  to  denote  a much 
wider  range  of  phenomena,  but  all  embracing  various  forms  of  uneasiness 
observed  during  the  digestive  process. 

STO.MA'CHIC  (o-To/aaxtKo's,  belonging  to  the  stomach).  A medi- 
cine which  stimulates  and  strengthens  the  powers  of  the  stomach. 
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SrO'MACHUS  ((TTo/uaX"*.  crrona,  a moutli).  This  word 
denotes,  strictly,  a mouth  or  opening.  Hence,  in  the  oldest  Greek 
writers,  it  is  the  throat,  gullet,  or  oesophagus.  At  a later  period,  it 
designated  the  kardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and  eventually  it  was 
applied  to  the  stomach  itself,  or  that  membranous  expansion  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region  an<i 
extends  into  the  epigastric.  Hippocrates  applies  tiie  word  to  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  uterus. 

STOMAKAKE'  {aTonaKUKt],  a disease  in  which  all  the  teeth  fall 
out  ; scurvy  of  the  gums).  Literally,  mouth-disease,  or  canker ; ulce- 
ration of  the  mouth,  generally  a symptom  of  scurvy. 

STO'MATE  (o-TO/urt,  a mouth).  An  aperture  in  the  cuticle  of manv 
plants,  lateiully  bounded  by  two  generally  curved  vesicles,  and  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  a breathing  pore. 

STOMATITIS  (<7ToVa,  cTTOfiaTos,  the  mouth,  and  the  nosological 
termination  -rtis,  denoting  inflammation).  Inflammation  of  the  mouth. 
Under  the  specific  term  fungosa  are  included  all  the  varieties  of 
aphthous  affection,  or  thrush,  due  to  the  presence  of  fungi.  See  Aphtha. 

Varieties.  1.  Follicular  stomaftffs,  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
follicles  of  the  mouth  ; 2.  ulcerative  stomatitis,  or  noma,  or  ulceration 
of  the  gums,  sometimes  destroying  these  parts  and  denuding  the  teeth  ; 
and  3.  gangrenous  stomaiitis,  otherwise  called  cancrum  oris  and  slough- 
ing phagedasna  of  the  mouth. 

STOMATOPLA'STIC  {arona,  o-TofinTos,  the  mouth,  TrXdaaoi,  to 
form).  A term  denoting  the  operation  of  forming  a mouth  in  cases  in 
which  the  aperture  has  been  contracted  from  any  cause. — Dunglison. 

STOMATORRHA'GIA  (iTTona,  (TTouaTos,  a mouth,  pt'iyvvui,  to 
burst  forth).  Stomatorrhoea.  Ha:morrhage,  or  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  mouth  and  throat. 

STONE,  ARTIFICIAL.  A material  produced  by  the  reaction 
which  takes  place  between  the  silicate  of  soda — or  soda  united  with  flint 
by  fusion — and  chloride  of  calcium. 

STONE-POCK.  Tubercular  tumors  of  the  face,  the  akne  induraia 
of  Bateman.  See  Acne. 

STO'RAX.  The  name  of  various  substances,  some  of  which  arc 
produced  by  the  Stgrax  officinale,  while  others  are  referred  to  a plant  1 
belonging  to  LiqtiidamJiar.  Storax  consists  of  a crystalline  solid,  called 
stgracin  ; of  a colourless  oil,  called  styrol ; and  cinnamic  acid.  i 

[Scobs  styracina.  Under  this  name,  Pereira  includes  several  sub-  / 
stances  sold  as  storax,  but  which  are  evidently  fine  saw-dust  impreg- 
nated with  a sufficiency  of  some  resinous  liquid,  in  some  cases  perhaps  | 
liquid  storax,  to  give  them  cohesiveness.  These  are  common  storax, 
solid  or  cake-stora,x,  drop  or  gum-storax,  and  hard  blackish  stora.x.  i 

STORM-GLASS.  A glass  tube  about  twelve  inches  Ion?  and  three-  | 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  a solution  of  camphor,  nitrate  ( 
of  potash,  sal-ammoniac,  and  proof-spirit,  mixed  together.  Tlie  fol-  | 
lowing  indications  are  said  to  be  afforded  : — i 

1.  When  the  solution  is  very  clear,  with  only  a sm.all  quantity  of  j 
crystalline  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  fine  and  dry  weather  may 

be  expected.  j 

2.  When  fresh  crystals  are  formed  and  extend  upward  through  the  ; 

glass,  while  the  liquid  still  continues  clear,  a chiinge  of  weather  witli  ! 
rain  may  be  expected.  ' 

3.  When  plumose  crystals  arc  formed,  some  of  which  float  in  the  I 
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upper  portion  of  the  solution,  while  the  liquid  itself  assumes  a turbid 
appearance,  a storm  with  high  wind  may  be  expected. 

STRABISMO'METER  (aTpa^iafioi,  a squinting,  fxirpov,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  for  measuring  precisely  and  readily  the 
amount  of  linear  deviation  of  a squinting  eye. 

STRABISMUS  (crTpa^icruoi,  squinting,  from  rrrpa^oi,  distorted  ; 
Lat.  Strabo,  one  who  squints).  Squinting  ; an  affection  in  which  the 
optic  axes  of  the  eyes  are  not  directed  to  the  same  object;  or  it  may 
he  defined  as  a want  of  parallelism  in  the  position  and  motion  of  the 
eveballs.  It  may  be  produced  by  partial  paralysis  of  the  muscle 
whose  office  it  is  to  turn  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  the  opposite  direction, 
or  it  may  ariee  from  undue  contraction  of  the  muscle  on  the  same 
side.  There  are  two  principal  varieties  : — 

1.  Strdnsinus  convergens.  Inward  squint,  in  which  the  eye  turns 
inivard,  towards  tlie  nose.  This  may  be  single  convergent,  in  which 
one  eye  only  is  affected  ; double  convergent,  in  which  both  eyes  arc 
affected  ; or  alternating,  in  which  both  eyes  are  eqaa/Iy  affected,  though 
never  both  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Strabismus  divergens.  Outward  squint,  in  which  the  eye  turns 
outicard,  towards  the  temple.  It  admits  of  the  same  modifications  as 
the  preceding  variety.  See  Luscitas. 

STRAMO'NIUM.  Thorn-apple;  an  indigenous  species  of 
Yielding  an  active,  narcotic  principle  called  daturin.  In  some  parts  of 
liiirope  this  plant  is  vulgarly  called  herbe  aux  sorciers,  from  its  intoxi- 
cating effects,  in  which  it  resembles  belladonna. 

STR.'VNGULATION  {strangulare,  to  throttle).  1.  Constriction 
arising  from  the  application  of  an  overtight  ligature  or  bandage,  or  by 
the  slipping  of  a tight  ring  over  a part.  2.  A strangulated  hernia  is 
that  affection  in  which  a portion  of  protruded  omeulum  or  intestine 
is  so  tightly  constricted  that  it  cannot  be  reduced.  3.  StrangiUatio 
interna,  is  mesenteric  or  mcsocolic  sti’angulation. 

STRANGURY  {a-rpayyovpia,  retention  of  the  urine,  when  it  falls 
by  drops,  from  arpayl^,  a drop,  ovpov,  urine).  Discharge  of  the  urine 
with  pain  and  tfro;)s,  occasioned  by  irritability  of  the  bladder;  the 
dysuria  of  Sauvages,  &c. 

STRE'MMA  arpippa,  that  which  is  twisted,  from  o-Tpicjjoo,  to 
turn).  A strain,  or  sprain,  of  a joint. 

STRl'A.  A streak  or  groove.  Hence  the  term  corpora  slriaia, 
I denoting  two  streaky  eminences  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
The  term  stria  is  also  employed  synonymously  with  linca.  Sec  Linea, 

1.  SlricB  atrophtccB.  Cicatrices  of  the  skin,  occasioned  by  over-dis- 
I tension,  and  indicating  loss  of  substance  or  atrophy,  lienee  the  cor- 
i responding  expression,  linear  atrophy. 

: 2.  Mr.  E.  'NVil  )n  describes  other  forms  oi striae  atrophiceB,  occasioned 

by  otber  causes  than  simple  distension.  These  arc  termed  traumaticcB, 

• \yhen  arising  from  forcible  distension  and  forcible  disruption  of  healthy 
i tissue  ; idiopathicae,  when  associated  with  feeble  vitality  of  the  cuta- 
neous tissues,  but  without  apparent  cause;  and  iieuroticce,  resulting 
I from  paralysis  of  a cutaneous  nerve,  as  of  the  supra-orbital. 

STRUCTURE  [stringere,  to  bind).  A contracted  state  of  some  part 
of  a tube,  or  duct.  Stricture  .also  denotes,  in  strangulated  hernia,  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  opening  through  which  the  viscera  protrude. 

STRUDOR  DE'NTIUM  (s^nt/ere,  to  creak).  Brygmiis.  Grinding 
. or  gnashing  of  the  iceth. 
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STRI'GIL,  or  STRI'GITJS.  A srr.iper  or  llesli-'brush  ; an  instru- 
ment used  in  batliing,  for  cleansing  the  body. 

STKO'BILUS  (o-Tpd/SiXos,  anything  twisted  up;  a pine-cone). 
Cone.  A strobile.  An  amentiform  fruit,  in  which  the  carpels  are 
scale-like,  spread  open,  .and  bear  naked  seeds  ; the  scales  are  woody  and 
coherent  in  the  pine,  thin  aud  without  cohesion  in  the  hop. 

The  term  strobilus  is  applied  to  the  cysticercus  of  the  brain,  when  it 
has  giwTO  into  the  form  of  a tape-worm  by  the  elongation  and  seg- 
mentation of  the  neck  of  the  larv.al  animal. 

STRO'MA  (<TTpwfia,  any  thing  spread,  or  laid  out  for  resting,  lying, 
or  sitting  upon).  A term  applied  to  a tissue  which  affords  mechanical 
support  or  frame-work  to  an  organ,  to  a tumor,  &c. 

STRONGYLUS  BRONCHIALIS.  A cajlelminthous  parasitic 
worm,  infesting  the  bronchial  tubes. 

STRO'NTIUM.  The  metallic  b.ase  of  strontia,  so  called  from 
Strontian,  a mining  village  in  Argyleshire,  where  the  carbonate  of  the 
oxide  of  strontium  is  found  native.  There  is  also  a native 

sulph.ate  of  strontia  (oxide  of  strontium),  named  by  mineralogists 
celestine. 

Slrontia-waier.  A solution  of  strontia  in  about  two  hundred  times 
its  weight  of  water  at  common  temperatures  ; occasionally  employed  as 
a chemical  reagent. 

STROPHA'NTINE.  A vegetable  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  Strophantus  hispidus,  DC.  ; used  in  Africa  for  poisoning  arrows. 

STRO'PHIOLATE  (strophiolmn,  a little  garland).  A term  applied 
to  the  umbilicus  of  seeds,  when  they  are  surrounded  by  irregular  pro- 
tuberances, called  strophiolcB  or  caruucula:. 

STRO'PHOS  {cr-rp6(pos,  a twisted  band  or  cord,  from  a-rpl<t>o),  to 
turn).  A sword-belt;  generally,  a cord  or  rope;  a swathing  cloth,  &c. 
A term  used  by  Celsus  for  tormina  or  griping. 

STRO'PHTJLUS  {aTpotpos,  a twisted  band  or  cord,  and,  hence,  a 
twisting  of  the  bowels,  colic ; \jsX\n,  tormina).  A genus  of  cutaneous 
diseases  peculiar  to  infants,  known  by  the  names  gum-rash,  red-gum, 
tooth-eruption,  &c.,  and  consisting  of  pimples  on  the  face,  neck,  arms, 
and  loins,  generally  in  clusters,  surrounded  with  a reddish  halo. 

Varieties.  These  are  1,  strophulus  intertinctus,  red  gum-rash  or 
“ red-gown,”  in  which  the  papula;  are  scattered,  with  red  dots  inter- 
spersed among  them  ; 2,  strophidus  eandidus  or  pallid  gum-rash,  in 
which  the  papulae  are  large  and  pale,  resembling  flea-bites  ; 3,  strophu- 
lus volaticus,  wildfire-rash  or  “ feu  volage,”  in  which  circular  patches 
appear  successively  in  different  parts  of  the  body ; aud  4,  strophulus 
confertus,  or  tooth-rash,  occurring  during  teething. 

STRU'CTURAL  DISEASES.  A term  applied  to  those  diseases 
which  result  from  some  alteration  of  structure. 

STRU'MA.  This  is  the  Latin  term  for  scrofula,  and  it  is  usually 
derived  from  struere,  to  heap  up,  as  spuma  from  spuere.  Good  derived 
it  from  the  Greek  argGypa,  denoting,  “congestion,  or  coacervation.  as 
of  straw  in  a litter,  feathers  in  a bed,  or  tumors  in  the  body.”  See 
Scrofula. 

Struma  interior.  Scrofulous  deposit  within  the  eyeball. 

STRUMODERMA  {struma,  and  Upga,  skin).  External  scrofula  ; 
scrofula  of  the  external  glands.  The  term  should  be  dermo-  or  dermato- 
struma. 
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STRY'CHNIA.  A poisonous  vegetable  alkaloid  discovered  in  the 
seeds  of  Stn/ehnos  mix  vomica,  or  Poison  nut,  a plant  of  the  order 
Loganiaceas,  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 

STUPA,  STUPPA.  These  are  Latinized  forms  of  the  Greek 
(TTumj,  tow,  the  coarse  part  of  the  stalks  of  flax  or  hemp,  next  to  the 
o-TUTTos,  or  woody  hark.  L.  ^ S. 

STUTOR  (siupere,  to  he  struck  senseless).  A state  of  insensibility 
of  mind,  of  numbness  of  the  body.  Stupor  dentium.  is  an  affection 
commonly  called  “ teeth- on-edge.”  Slupefacienis  are  agents  which 
induce  stupor,  as  opium. 

ST.  VITUS’S  DANCE.  Chorea  Sancti  Viti ; called,  in  colloquial 
French,  danse  de  St.  Guy.  It  consists  in  tremulous  and  jerking  mo- 
tions of  the  limbs.  The  name  of  St.  Vitus's  Dance  was  given  to  this 
affection,  according  to  Horstius,  in  consequence  of  the  cure  produced 
on  certain  women  of  disordered  mind,  upon  their  visiting  the  chapel 
of  St.  Vitus,  near  Ulm,  and  there  dancing  from  morning  till 
night. 

STY,  STYE,  or  STIGII  (stiJian,  Saxon,  springing  up).  The  popu- 
lar name  for  hordeolus,  a small  boil  occurring  on  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lid, and  involving  a Meibomian  gland. 

STYLE  (o-TuXos,  a pillar).  Tliat  part  of  the  pistil,  in  plants,  which 
surmounts  the  ovary,  and  supports  the  stigma.  It  is  termed  apfciZar, 
when  it  proceeds  from  the  apc.x  of  the  ovary  ; lateral,  when  from  its 
side  ; basilar,  when  from  its  base.  The  style  is  frequently  absent,  and 
is,  in  fact,  no  more  essenti.al  to  the  pistil  than  a petiole  to  a leaf,  or  a 
filament  to  an  anther  ; if  the  style  is  absent,  the  stigma  is  termed  sessile, 
as  in  poppy. 

STY'LOID  (ittD\o9,  a style,  or  pencil,  tlSos,  likeness).  The  name 
of  a style-shaped  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  process  was  also 
termed  by  the  old  writers  hclonoid,  or  needle-shaped,  and  graphio'id, 
or  pencil-shaped.  The  terms  styloid  and  graphioid  apophysis  were 
I also  applied  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna. 

! 1.  Stylo-glossu.-..  A muscle  arising  from  the  styloid  process,  and  the 

! stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It 
moves  the  tongue  laterally  and  backwards.  A fasciculus  of  this  muscle 
; has  been  named  stylo-auricular  is. 

1 2.  Stylo-hydideus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  styloid  process,  and 

inserted  into  the  os  byoi'des,  which  it  raises.  It  is  sometimes  aecom- 
panied  by  another  small  muscle  resembling  it,  named  by  Inncs  stylo- 
' hyoideus  alter. 

3.  Stylo-7nasto'id.  The  designation  of  a foramen,  situated  between 
the  styloYd  and  mastoid  processes,  through  which  the  portio  dura  of 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  passes  ; .also  of  an  artery  which  enters  that 
iforamcn. 

4.  Stylo-maxillary.  The  name  of  alignment  which  extends  from  the 
styloid  process  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

5.  Stylo-pharyngeus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  styloid  process,  and 
inserted  into  the  pharynx  and  back  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It 
raises  the  pharynx,  and  di'aws  up  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

STY'PTIC  (o-TinrTiK-o's,  astringent).  An  astringent  application  for 
arresting  luemorrhage,  by  causing  contraction  of  the  vessels  and  forma- 
tion of  the  coagulum. 

STY'ROL.  A liquid  hydrocarbon,  obtained  from  the  vegetable 
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gum-resin  known  as  storax.  The  basis  of  ointments  prepared  with 
liquid  storax  is,  hence,  termed  styrolated,  as  styrolatcd  lard 

STY  RAX  PREPARA'PUS.  Prepared  storax  ; a balsam  procured 
irom  the  bark  of  the  Licjuidawhar  oricntule,  purified  by  means  of  recti- 
fied spirit  and  straining.  See  Storax. 

SUI^.  A Latin  preposition  denoting — 1.  a position  beneath  anv 
body;  J.  a slight  modification,  corresponding  to  the  English  term  some- 
whcit^  tis  in  8ub-ovat0,  somewhat  ovate,  sub-vidiria,  somewhat  green ; 
and  3.  in  chemical  language  it  is  prefixed  to  a basic  salt  or  an  oxide 
which  contains  a less  proportion  of  oxygen  than  a protoxide.  See  Sub- 
oxides. 


1.  Sub-arachnotdean  fluid.  An  abundant  serous  secretion,  situated 
between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater. 

2.  Suh-arachnoidean  space.  The  space  which  occurs  between  the 
arachnoid  and  the  spinal  cord.  This  space  is  distinguished  into  three 
portions,  designated  as  the  anterior,  the  posterior,  and  the  superior 
araclmoi'dean  space.  They  communicate  with  a still  larger  space 
situated  around  the  spinal  cord,  and  called  the  spinal  sub-aiwchnoidean 
space. 

3.  Suh-araclinotdean  tissue.  A delicate  areolar  tissue  which  connects 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid  to  the  pia  mater. 

4.  Sub-clavian.  The  designation  of  an  artery,  situated  under  the 
clavicle.  The  right  arises  from  the  arteria  innominata ; the  left  sepa- 
rates from  the  aorta  at  the  termination  of  its  arch. 

5.  Szib-clavius.  A muscle  arising  from  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib, 
and  inserted  into  the  lower  surface  of  the  clavicle.  It  brings  the  cla- 
vicle and  shoulder  forwards  and  backwards. 

6.  Sub-cutaneous.  Beneath  the  skin ; a name  of  the  platysma 
myoides. 

7.  Sub-diaphragmatic.  The  designation  of  b, plexus,  furnished  by  the 
solar  plexus,  and  distributed  to  the  diaphragm. 

8.  Sub-involution,  uterine.  Defective  contraction  of  the  uterus  after 
parturition,  arising  from  neglect  of  lactation,  frequent  abortion,  metri- 
tis, &c. 

9.  Sub-ldngdom.  A primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in- 
cluding all  those  animals  which  are  formed  upon  the  same  structural 
or  morphological  type,  irrespective  of  the  degree  to  which  specialization 
of  functions  may  be  carried. 

10.  Sub-lingual.  The  name  oiagland,  situated  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  on  each  side  of  the  franum 
linguae. 

11.  Sub-mastovl.  The  name  of  a branch  given  off  by  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves,  as  it  passes  out  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 

12.  Sub-7naxillary.  The  name  oi  a.  gland,  situated  on  the  inner  side 

of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw;  and  of  a which  occurs  ou  a 

level  with  the  sub-maxillary  gland. 

13.  Sub-mental.  The  name  of  an  artery  and  veins  running  beneath 
the  chin. 

14.  Sub-oxides:  Certain  inferior  oxides  which  do  not  combine 

wi  h acids,  as  the  suboxide  of  lead,  which  contains  less  oxygen  than 
the  oxide  distinguished  as  the  protoxide  of  the  same  metal.  See 
Binoxide. 

15.  Sub-resin.  The  name  given  by  Bonastre  to  that  portion  of  a 


resin  ■which  is  soluble  only  in  boiling  nlcohol,  and  is  thrown  down 
again  as  the  alcohol  cools,  forming  a kind  of  seeming  crystallizations. 
It  is  a sort  of  siearine  of  resins. 

16.  Sttb-salt.  Originally,  a salt  which  contained  an  e.^cess  of 
base.  This  term  now  relates  to  atomic  composition,  a true  sub- 
salt being  that  in  which  there  is  less  than  one  atom  of  acid  to  eacii 
atom  of  base : thus,  the  szi6-carbonate  of  soda  is  no  longer  a sub- 
salt,  but  is  generally  termed  carbonate  of  soda.  See  Super  and  Sub- 
salts. 

17.  Sub-scapularis.  A muscle  arising  from  all  the  internal  surface 
of  the  scapula,  and  inserted  into  the  humerus.  It  pulls  the  arm 
backwards  and  downwards. 

18.  Suh-stemal.  The  name  of  the  lymphatics  beneath  the 
sternum. 

19.  Sub-sultus  (salio,  to  leap).  Twitchings;  sudden  and  irregular 
snatches  of  the  tendons. 

20.  Sub-tepidus  (tcpidus,  warm).  Lukewarm.  In  this  term,  the 
preposition  S7cb  diminishes  the  qu.ality. 

21.  Sub-uberes  (ubera,  the  breasts).  A term  applied  to  children 
during  the  period  of  suckling,  in  contra-distinction  to  those  who  have 
been  weaned,  or  the  ex-uberes. 

SU'BERIN.  The  name  of  a peculiar  substance,  obtained  from 
I common  cork,  the  epidermis  of  the  Quercus  suiter,  or  Oak. 

Suberic  acid.  An  organic  acid  produced  by  treating  rasped  cork 

Ewith  diluted  nitric  acid. 

SUBLIMATE,  CORROSIVE.  Formerly  the  bithloride,  now  the 
1 percldoride  of  mercury.  Calomel  is  now  the  subchloride. 

SUBLIMA'TION.  The  process  by  which  volatile  substances 
are  raised  by  heat,  and  then  condensed  into  the  solid  form,  either 
crystalline  or  pulverulent;  it  is,  in  fact,  dry  distillation.  The  sub- 
stances so  obtained  are  called  sublimates.  Substances  which  evaporate 
without  liquefying,  arc  said  to  sublime  ; ice  and  snow  sublime  in  dry 
winds. 

SUBLI'MIS.  A designation  of  the  flc.vor  digitorum  com- 
• munis  muscle,  from  its  being  more  superficial  than  the  fle.vor 
profundus. 

SUBSTA'NTIA  (substare,  to  stand  one’s  ground).  Substance  or 
’ matter. 

1.  Stdislantia  cinerea.  The  cineritious,  grey,  or  cortical  substance 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  By  the  term  substantia  citicrea  spongiosa 
' vasculosa,  Rolando  designates  the  ordinary  grey  matter  of  the  cord  • 
and  by  the  term  substantia  cinerea  gelatinosa,  another  kind  of  gi-ey 
I substance,  found  along  the  edge  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  posterior 
cornua. 

2.  Substantia  ferruginea.  A yellowish-red  substance,  forming  the 
inner  of  the  two  layers  constituting  the  cortical  substance  of  the  cere- 
■ helium,  and  composed  of  fibres  and  cell-nuclei. 

3.  Substantia  nigra.  A small  collection  of  gi'cy  substance,  found  in 
the  crura  cerebri,  consisting  of  pigmentary  nerve-cells,  and  connected 
with  the  central  gandia. 

4.  Substantia  osto'idea.  The  cement,  or  cortical  substance,  formin'^ 
a thin  co.ating  over  the  root  of  the  tooth,  from  the  termination  of  the 
enamel  to  the  aperture  at  the  point  of  the  fang. 
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5.  Substantia  perforata  antica.  A whitish  substance,  situated  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  perforated  by  numerous 
openings  for  vessels. 

6.  Substantia  perforata  media.  A white  substance  at  the  bottom  of 
a triangular  cavity  between  the  crura  cerebri,  perforated  by  several 
apertures  for  vessels. 

SU'BSTANTIVE.  A term  applied  by  Paris  to  those  medicinal 
agents  which  possess  an  inherent  and  independent  activity.  Those 
which  are  in  themselves  inert,  but  are  capable  of  imparting  impulse 
and  increased  energy  to  the  former,  when  combined  with  them,  are 
termed  adjective  constituents. 

SUBSTITUTION.  A term  applied  to  those  effects  of  chemical 
afifinity  which  depend  on  the  replacement  of  certain  proportions  of  one 
body  already  in  combination,  by  the  same  proportions  of  another  body 
not  in  combination.  It  thus  includes  all  processes  of  single  or  double 
decomposition  See  Consecutive  Combination. 

Sul)stitution  Products.  The  name  of  a large  class  of  organic  sub- 
stances, formed  by  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  chlorine,  bromine,  hyponitrous  acid,  &c,  as  bichlorobutyric 
acid,  bromobenzole,  &c.  See  Chlor-chloro. 

SUBSU'LTUS  TE'NDINUM.  Twitching  of  the  muscles,  occur- 
ring in  low  febrile  attacks. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM  (succedere,  to  go  under).  A medicine  substituted 
for  another,  possessing  similar  properties. 

SUCCENTURIATUS  (one  who  supplies  the  place  of  another,  from 
succenturio  [sub,  centurio],  the  substitute  of  a centurion).  Supple- 
mentary ; the  former  name  of  the  pyramidal  muscles  of  the  abdomen, 
and  of  the  supra-renal  capsules. 

SU'CCINIC  ACID  {succinum,  amber).  An  acid  derived  from  the 
distillation  of  amber,  but  generally  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of 
malic  acid. 

SU'CCUS.  Juice;  the  expressed  liquor  of  a fruit  or  plant.  Suecus 
spissaius  is  inspissated  juice,  prepared  by  expressing  the  juices  of  fresh 
plants  and  evaporating  them  in  a water-bath. 

SU'CCUS  ENTE'RICUS  {ivTspa,  the  intestines).  The  intestinal 
juice  ; a peculiar,  half-liquid,  slimy  mucus,  which  exudes  from  the 
surface  of  the  intestine  and  assists  in  the  conversion  of  the  chyme 
into  chyle. 

SUCCUS  PYLO'RICUS.  Pyloric  juice;  a viscid  liquid  secreted 
by  the  tubular  follicles  situated  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach. 

SUCCU'SSION  {succussio,  a shaking).  A mode  of  exploring  the 
chest,  by  forcibly  shaking  the  patient’s  body,  and  observing  the  sounds 
which  are  thereby  produced,  as  in  pneumothorax,  &c.  See  Splashing 
Sound. 

SUCKER.  Surculus.  A term  applied  in  botany  to  a modification 
of  the  aerial  stem,  consisting  of  a branch  which  proceeds  from  the  neck 
of  a plant  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  becomes  erect  as  soon 
as  it  emerges  from  the  earth,  producing  leaves  and  branches,  and  sub- 
sequently roots.  It  has  been  termed  soboles. 

SU'CROSE  (sucre,  sugar).  A general  term  for  cane-sugar  and  the 
sugar  obtained  from  beet-juice,  &c.  It  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  right.  See  Dextrose. 

SU'CTION  (sugere,  to  suck).  The  act  of  sucking;  a term  applied 
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to  the  raising  of  liquids  through  a tube,  by  means  of  a piston,  which  lifts 
and  sustains  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  from  that  part  of  the  well 
which  is  covered  with  the  tube,  leaving  it  to  press  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  surfaee. 

SUDA'MINA  {sudare,  to  sweat).  Empldysis  miliaria ; Papulce 
sttdorcB ; Siveai  vesicles.  Miliary  vesicles;  small,  prominent,  rounded 
vesicles,  of  about  the  size  of  millet-seeds  ; often  associated  with  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  The  eruption  often  occurs  without  miliaria, 
though  the  latter  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  former.  See 
Miliaria. 

SUDATO'RIA  (sudare,  to  sweat).  A s}Tionym  of  Hidrosis,  de- 
noting morbid  increase  of  tho  perspiratory  secretion  from  disease  of 
the  sudoriparous  organs,  or  tlje  sweating  sickness. 

SUDATO'RIUM  (sudor,  sweat).  The  hot-<air  hath,  or  sweating- 
house.  At  a temperature  of  85°,  profuse  perspiration  is  produced. 
This  was  the  Laconicum  of  the  Greeks. 

SUDOR  (sudare,  to  sweat).  Sweat ; the  vapour  which  passes  through 
the  skin,  and  condenses  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

SUDOR  A'NGLICUS.  The  sweating  fever  ; a contagious  pestilen- 
tial fever  of  one  day,  which  appeared  in  England  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries. 

SUDO'RIC  ACID  (sudor,  sweat).  Ilidrotic  acid.  An  acid  con- 
tained in  human  sweat,  in  addition  to  lactic  acid. 

SUDORl'FEROUS  CANALS  (sudor,  sweat,  ferre,  to  carry). 
Minute,  spiral  follicles,  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin, 
for  the  secretion  of  the  sweat.  See  Sudoriparous  Gland. 

SUDORI'FICS  (sudor,  sweat, _/iere,  to  become).  Medicines  which 
occasion  sweating. 

SUDORl'PAROUS  GLAND  (sudor,  sweat,  parire,  to  produce). 
A small,  oblong  body,  situated  in  tho  skin,  and  composed  of  one  or 
more  convoluted  tubuli,  or  of  a congeries  of  globular  sacs,  opening  into 
a common  duct,  which  traverses  the  derma  and  the  epidermis,  and 
terminates  by  a pore  on  the  surface  of  the  latter.  It  is  proposed  to 
distinguish  that  portion  of  tho  tube  which  is  situated  within  and 
below  the  derma  by  the  name  sudoriporozw,  ns  it  probably  has  the  same 
office  as  the  gland,  viz.  that  of  secretion  ; and  that  portion  of  the  appa- 
ratus, situated  in  the  epidermis,  as  the  sudori/eroj«  part,  being  in  fact 
the  true  e.xcretory  portion.  See  Selnparoiis  Gland. 

SUET.  Sevttm.  The  fat  of  the  ovis  aries,  or  the  sheep.  It  consists 
of  stearine,  oleine,  hircinc,  and  margarine. 

SUFhOCAnVE  CATARRH.  Under  this  term  EttmUllcr  de- 
scribed a disease  corresponding  to  croup.  It  is  now  restricted  to 
capillary  bronchitis. 

SUhhl'TUS  (strffire,  to  fumigate).  Fumes  of  burning  substances, 
used  for  inhalation,  as  tar-fumes.  Sec  Halitus. 

SUFFRU'TEX.  An  under-shrub;  a plant  which  differs  from 
the  fndex,  or  shrub,  in  its  perishing  annually,  either  wholly  or 
in  part ; and  from  the  herb,  in  having  branches  of  a woodv  tex- 
ture, which  frequently  exist  more  than  one  year,  as  in  the  Tree- 
hl  ignonette. 

SUFFU'SIO  (sufftmdere,  to  pour  down;  so  called  because  the 
Ancients  supposed  opacity  to  be  caused  by  something  running  under 
tho  crystalline  humor).  A term  employed  by  Celsus,  &c.,  to  denote 
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gen^criilly  impeifection  or  loss  of  sight,  whether  arising  from  kataract 
or  fioni  affection  of  the  nervous  structure.  The  latter  has  sometimes 
been  called  sufusio  nigra,  or  kalaracla  nigra,  from  the  natural  black- 
ness of  the  pupil. 

1.  SiiJ^'usio  dimidiam.  A singular  phenomenon  in  which  one  half 
only  ot  the  field  of  vision  is  perceived  by  the  mind.  It  seems  to  arise 
from  some  morbid  cause  affecting  for  a time  the  commissure  of  the 
optic  nerves  where  the  semi-decussation  occurs.  The  term  is  hence 
viewed  as  synonymous  with  hemiopsis  and  viswt  dimidiatus,  and  the 
affection  itself  forms  one  of  a group  of  disorders,  which  Dr.  Liveing  refers 
to  the  common  name  Megrim. 

2.  Siijfusio  sanguinis  is  another  name  for  hasmorrhage  or  extrava- 
sation of  blood.  Suffusio  ex  vulnere  is  traumatic  kataract.  Sujfusio 
ingenita  is  congenital  kataract.  Suffusio  urincB  is  extravasation  of 
urine. 

SUGAR.  A general  term  for  several  substances  which  agree  in 
having  a sweet  taste,  but  differ  in  other  respects.  Cane-sugar,  that  in 
ordinary  use,  is  called  sucrose;  fruit-sugar, /rttcfoss ; starch -sugar, 
glucose;  milk-sugar,  lactose;  liver-sugar  may  be  called  liepatose. 
Barley-sugar  is  sugar  which  has  been  heated,  and  in  which  the  tendency 
to  crystallize  has  been  thus  destroyed.  Sugar-candy  consists  of 
cr}’stals  procured  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sugar.  Bumt-sugar  or  caramel  is  sugar  which  has  been  sufficient!  v 
heated  to  acquire  a brown  colour,  bitter  taste,  and  peculiar  odour.  See 
Saccharum. 

Sugar  inverted.  A mixture  of  dextrose  and  Isevulose,  produced  from 
cane-sugar,  and  so  named  because  the  left-handed  rotation  of  the 
Isevulose  is  greater  than  the  right-handed  rotation  of  the  de.xtrose. 

SUGILLA'TION  (sugillare,  to  discolour  the  skin  by  a blow).  Ek- 
chymosis,  or  extravasation  of  blood. 

SU'LCUS.  A groove  or  furrow;  generally  applied  to  bones.  The 
depressions  by  which  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  separated,  are 
termed  sidci,  or  furrows.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  two  lines,  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  lateral  sulci,  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  See 
Anfractus  and  Fissura. 

SU'LPHAMIDE.  A compound  containing  the  radical  sulphurous 
acid,  combined  with  amidogen.  See  Amides. 

SU'LPHAS.  A sulphate;  a combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a 
base.  Sulphates  were  formerly  called  “ vitriols.”  See  Vitriol. 

SULPHATO'XYGEN.  According  to  the  now  view  of  compound 
radicals,  this  body  is  the  sidpliate  radical  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  oxygen 
of  the  soda  being  referred  to  the  acid  ; its  compounds  are  termed  sul- 
phaioxides.  See  Oxy-sulpliion. 

SULPHOBE'NZAMINE.  A compound  of  the  benzoic  group,  con- 
sisting of  ammonia  containing  an  equivalent  of  benzoyl  in  which  the 
oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

SULPHO'LEIC  ACID.  A double  acid,  consisting  of  oleic  acid 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

SULPHO-SALTS.  These  are'  merely  double  sulphurets,  in  the 
constitution  of  which  Beraelius  has  traced  a close  analogy  to  salts. 

SULPHOVI'NIC  ACID.  The  name  given  by  Vogel  to  an 
acid,  or  class  of  acids,  which  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid  together  with  heat.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
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acid  is  merely  the  hypo-sulphuric,  combined  with  a peculiar  oily 
matter. 

SULPH  OZONE  (d^u),  to  smell).  A preparation  of  sulphur  con- 
taining free  sulphurous  acid,  and  named  from  its  strong  smell,  and 
powerful  chemical  action. 

SULPHUR.  Brimstone.  A solid,  elementary,  non-metallic  body, 
found  native  as  virgin  sulphur,  and  in  combination,  as  in  sulphuret  of 
iron,  or  martial  pyrites,  &c. 

1.  Sulphur  crudum.  Rough  or  crude  sulphur,  the  result  of  the 
distillation  of  native  sulphur. 

2.  Sulphur  rotundum.  Stick,  roll-,  or  cane-sulphur  ; refined  sulphur, 
■which  has  been  cast  into  wooden  moulds,  and  is  hence  also  called 
sulphur  in  haculis. 

3.  Sidphur  sullimatum.  Sublimed  sulphur;  sulphur  prepared 
from  crude  or  rough  sulphur  by  sublimation,  commonly  termed 
flowers  of  sulphur,  from  its  occurring  in  the  form  of  a bright  yellow 
powder. 

4.  Sulphur  vivum,  or  black  sulphur.  The  dregs  remaining  after  the 
purification  of  sulphur,  also  called  sulphurcaballinum,  horse-brimstone, 
&c.,  occasionally  used  as  a cattle-medicine,  and  for  dressing  mouldy 
hops. 

5.  Sulphur  prcBcipitatum.  Precipitated  sulphur,  commonly  called 
milk  of  sidphur,  though  not  the  same  thing;  a white  hydrate  consisting 
of  sulphur  and  a little  water.  See  Lao  Sulphuris. 

6.  Oleum  sulphuratum.  Sulphurated  oil,  or  balsam  of  sulphur, 
prMared  by  dissolving  sublimed  sulphur  in  olive-oil. 

7.  Alcohol  of  sidphur.  The  former  absurd  name  of  bi-sulphuret  ot 
carbon. 

8.  Sulphuric  acid.  Hi/drogen  sulphate.  An  acid  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  sulphur,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  resulting  sulphurous 
acid,  by  means  of  nitrous  vapours.  It  was  formerly  called  oil  of  vitriol. 
because  it  was  distilled  from  a substance  of  mineral  origin,  called  vitriol 
on  account  of  its  imperfect  resemblance  to  green  glass.  This  acid,  when 
obtained  in  the  latter  way,  emits  white  vapours  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  is  hence  called  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 

9.  Sulphurous  acid.  Hydrogen  sulphite.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  constituting  9'2  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  solution. 

. — Br.  Ph.  It  was  formerly  called  volatile  sulphurous  acid,  and,  from 
the  old  mode  of  preparing  it,  spirit  of  sulphur  by  the  bell.  Its  combina- 
tions with  bases  are  called  sulphites. 

10.  Sulphureium  ov  Sulphide.  A compound  of  sulphur  with  another 
clement,  or  with  a substance  which  may  take  the  place  of  an  element. 
A double  sulphide  is  a compound  of  two  sulphides.  A metallic  sulphide 
is  a compound  of  sulphur  with  a metal. 

11.  Sidphuretted  hydrogen.  Hydro-sulphuric  acid;  a nc^ious  gas, 
consisting  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur-vapour. 

12.  Sulph-indigotic  acid.  A blue  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  indigo.  The  purple  substance  which  appears  during 
the  reaction  is  called  sulpho-purpuric  acid. 

13.  Sulphatic  ether.  The  name  given  by  Dumas  to  ethereal  oil, 
commonly  called  heart/  oil  of  wine,  or  simply  oil  of  wine. 

14.  Sulph-ion.  The  salt-radical  of  the  sulphates  has  been  so 
named  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  Voltaic  decomposition 
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of  a sulphate,  SO4  travels  to  the  positive  pole,  and  the  metal  or 
hydrogen  to  the  negative  pole.  Itscompounds,  or  tlie  sulphates,  become 
sulpldonides. 

15.  Sulpho-acids.  Conjugate  acids  formed  by  the  union  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  with  many  organic  compounds.  They  are  specially 
known  by  the  name  of  the  compound  with  the  prefix  s«Z;j/io,  as  sulpho- 
henzolic  acid. 

16.  Sulpho-cyanides.  Compounds  of  sulpho-cyanic  acid  with  bases, 
or  sulpho- cyanogen  with  metals. 

17.  Sulpho-cyanogeii.  Bisulphuret  of  cyanogen,  the  supposed  radical 
of  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium. 

18.  Sidphur-salis.  A class  of  bodies  described  by  Berzelius  as 
coming  under  the  character  of  salts.  Electro-positive  sulphides, 
termed  sidphur -bases,  are  usually  the  proto-sulphides  of  electro-positive 
metals,  and  therefore  correspond  to  the  alkaline  bases  of  those  metals ; 
and  the  electro-negative  sulphides,  or  sulphur-acids,  are  the  sulphides 
of  the  electro  negative  metals,  and  are  proportioned  in  composition  to 
the  acids  which  the  same  metals  form  with  oxygen. 

19.  Sulphuration.  Sulphuring.  The  subjection  of  woollen  and  other 
articles  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  or  sulphurous  acid,  for  de- 
colouring or  bleaching  purposes. 

20.  Sulphuretted  Sulphites.  The  hyposulphites,  or  salts  of  hyposul- 
phurous  acid ; they  contain  a peculiar  acid. 

21.  Sulphuric  ether.  O.xide  of  ethyl;  also  called  eth}'lic  ether,  vinic 
ether,  or  simply  ether  or  a:ther. 

22.  Sulphurosa.  A class  of  resolvent  spanasmics,  including  sulphur, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  alkaline  sulphurets. 

SUr.PHU'REOUS  WATERS.  Hepatic  waters.  Mineral  waters 
impregnated  with  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  as  those  of  Harrowgate. 

SUMACH.  A tannin-substance  found  in  commerce  as  a coarse 
powder,  obtained  by  the  trituration  of  the  young  branches  and  leaves  ■ 
of  several  varieties  of  the  family  Terehinthacea. 

SUMBUL  RADIX.  Sumbul  root.  The  dried  transverse  sections  ■ 
of  the  root  of  a plant  whose  botanical  history  is  unknown.  Imported . 
from  Russia  and  also  India. 

SUMMER-FEVER.  A term  suggested  by  Dr.  Pirrie  instead  of' 
hay-fever,  in  order  to  disconnect  the  disease  from  the  popular  notion  of" 
its  being  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  powder  of  flowering  grasses  and 
other  vegetable  irritants.  Dr.  Pirrie  attributes  the  disease  to  e.xcess  of; 
sun-light  and  heat. 

SUMMER-RASH.  Essera.  A popular  designation  of  the  Atc/tere 
tropicus,  or  prickly  heat,  occurring  in  warm  climates. 

SUN-BURN.  Ephetiss.  Discoloration  of  the  skin,  in  the  form  of: 
small  irregular  patches,  from  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  ■ 
rays. 

SUN-PAIN.  A popular  name  for  Immicrania,  owing  to  its  continu-  • 
ing  at  times  so  long  only  as  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 

SUN-STROKE.  Solis  ictus.  A disease  of  the  nervous  system, . 
sometimes  caused  by  e.xposure  to  the  direct  ravs  of  the  sun. 

SUPER-  and  SUB-SALTS.  These  terms  are  now  seldom  used  1 
except  when  the  atomic  composition  of  a salt  is  unknown,  though  the 
e.xcess  of  .acid  or  of  base,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  been  clearly  ascer- ■ 
tained.  A neuti'al  salt  is  now  considered  to  be  a compound  in  which  a : 
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single  atom  of  acid  is  combined  ■with  a single  atom  of  base.  The  class 
of  sub-salts  is  now  generally  termed  basic  salts,  because  the  base  pre- 
dominates; and  if  the  number  of  atoms  of  a base  entering  into  the 
composition  of  a basic  salt  is  to  be  indicated,  the  Greek  numerals  dis, 
iris,  tetralcis, pente,  &c.,  are  employed;  and,  conversely,  the  number  of 
atoms  of  acid  entering  into  the  composition  of  an  acid  salt  is  expressed 
by  the  Latin  numerals  hi,  tri,  &c. 

SUPER-OCerPITAL  BONE.  In  the  doctrine  of  Homologies, 
this  bone  is  the  “ neural  spine.”  See  Vertebra. 

SUPE'RBUS.  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  levator  menti,  and 
to  the  rectus  superior,  from  the  expression  of  pride  which  the  action 
of  these  muscles  imparts. 

SUPERCI'LIUM  {super,  above,  cilium,  the  eyelash).  The  eye- 
brow ; the  projecting  arch  of  integument,  covered  with  short  hairs, 
which  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  orbit. 

SUPERrt'CIAL  (super,  uhovc,  facies,  the  face,  or  the  outer  sur- 
face). That  which  is  upon  the  surface,  as  the  fascia  which  is  placed, 
beneath  the  integument,  over  every  part  of  the  body. 

SUPERFICIA'LIS  VO'LTE.  The  name  of  a branch  of  the  radial 
artery,  which  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  vola, 
or  palm. 

SUPERFCETA'TION  (superfoelatio,  a conceiving  anew  when 
already  with  young).  Literally,  the  impregnation  of  a person  already 
pregnant.  This  is  a term  formerly  applied  to  a supposed  subsequent 
conception,  in  cases  in  which  a dead  and  apparently  premature  foetus  is 
discharged  with  a living  one  at  a common  birth. 

SUPERIOR.  A term  applied,  in  Botany,  to  a calyx  when  it 
adheres  to  the  ovary  ; and  to  an  ovary  when  it  does  not  adhere  to  the 
calyx.  See  Inferior. 

SUPERIOR  AURIS.  A muscle  of  the  external  car,  arising  from 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- frontal  is,  and  inserted  into  the  back  part 
of  the  anti-hcli.x.  It  lifts  the  car  upwards.  See  Attotletis  auris. 

supination  (snpmus,  lying  with  the  face  upwards).  The  act  of 
turning  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward,  by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the 
ulna.  The  opposite  action  is  called  pronation. 

SUPINA'TOR  lying  with  the  face  upwards).  The  name 

of  a muscle  which  turns  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards. 

SUPPOSITO'RI A (supponere,  to  put  under).  ITypothcta.  Sup- 
positories; things  placed  under;  preparations  made  in  a conical  or 
other  convenient  form,  for  the  local  application  of  certain  drugs.  A 
suppository  intended  for  the  rectum  only,  is  sometimes  termed  balanus, 
an  acorn,  in  reference  to  its  shape. 

SUPPRE'SSIO.N  (supprimere,  to  press  down).  A term  applied  to 
a cessation  of  any  secretion,  excretion,  &c. 

SUPPURA'TION  (sub,  beneath,  pus,  matter).  The  process  by' 
which  pus  is  formed,  or  deposited  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  substance 
of  any  tissue.  The  accumulation  of  pus  in  any  part  is  called  an  abscess. 

SUPPUR A'TIVES  (sub,  beneath,  pus,  matter).  A variety  of 
Epispastics,  producing  phlegmonous  indammation  : they  differ  in  this 
respect  from  vesicants  and  rubefacients,  which  produce  erythematic 
inflammation. 

SUPRACO'NDYLOID.  The  designation  of  a process  or  outgrowth 
occasionally  found  in  man,  and  considered  to  be  hereditary. 
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SUPRACOSTA'LES  (.s7//)m,al)ovc,coste,ilieiil)s).  A ilesignation  of 
the  Icvatores  costaruin  muscles,  from  tlicir  lying  above  or  upon  the  ribs. 

SUPRAO^RBI TAR  (supra,  above,  orbita,  the  orbit).  Tlie  designa- 
tion of  an  artery  sent  off  by  the  ophthalmic  along  the  superior  wall  of 
the  orbit,  and  passing  through  the  supra-orbitary  foramen. 

SUPRARE'NAL  (supra,  above,  ran,  the  kidney).  The  name  of 
two  capsules  situated  above  the  kidneys. 

SUPRA-SPINA'TUS  {supra,  above,  spina,  the  spine).  A muscle 
arising  from  above  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  inserted  into  the 
humerus.  It  raises  the  arm,  &c.  See  Infraspinatus. 

SU'RA.  The  calf  of  the  leg,  consisting  principally  of  the  soleus  and 
gjistrocnemius  muscles,  together  termed  the  musculus  surce. 

SU'RDITAS  deaf).  Deafness  ; hardness  of  hearing.  It  is 

functional  or  nervous  ; occasioned  by  disease  ; or  deaf-dumbness.  The 
term  is  rare.  Surdigo  is  a synonymous  word. 

SURFACE-DEPOSIT  (in  Electro-plating).  The  operation  of  de- 
positing a surface  of  gold  or  silver  upon  a foundation  of  cheaper  metal, , 
by  the  electro-process.  See  Solid  Deposit. 

SU'RGERY,  or  CHIRURGERY  (x^lp,  the  hand,  ipyov,  work). 
That  branch  of  Medicine  which  treats  diseases  by  the  application  of  the 
hand  alone,  the  employment  of  instruments,  or  the  use  of  topical . 
remedies.  Conservative  or  preservative  surgery  is  that  department : 
which  relates  to  the  excision  of  joints  and  bones. 

SU'RINAM-BARK.  Worm-harJe.  The  bark  of  the  Andira 
inermis,  or  Cabbage-bark-tree,  a Leguminous  plant  of  the  West  Indies. 

SURRE'NAL  (sub,  beneath,  renes,  the  kidneys).  The  designation 
of  arteries,  &c.,  situated  beneath  the  kidney. 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION.  A term  employed  to  designate 
the  state  of  children  still-born,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  inhala-- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  other  deleterious  gases,  by  strangulation,  or 
by  submersion;  the  respiration  being  interrupted,  the  patient,  as  it: 
has  been  strongly  but  quaintly  expressed,  die8jBo^so^^cf^  by  his  own  blood. . 

SUSPE'NSION  (suspendere,  to  suspend).  A term  applied  to  the  ■ 
state  of  solid  bodies,  the  particles  of  which  are  held  undissolved  in' 
water,  and  may  be  separated  from  it  by  filtration.  The  solid  is  then : 
said  to  be  suspended  in  the  liquid. 

SUSPE'NSORY  (suspcKtfere,  to  suspend).  A bandage  for  supporting: 
the  scrotum  ; a bag-truss.  Also,  a term  applied  to  the  longitudinal 
ligament  of  the  liver,  to  the  ligament  which  supports  the  penis,  and  to ' 
the  ligament  which  extends  from  the  edges  of  the  crystalline  lens  to  the  ’ 
ciliary  processes  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye. 

SUSU'RRUS.  Whizzing;  an  acute,  continuous, hissing  sound.  A. 
whisper.  Susurrus  is  also  an  adjective. 

SU'TURAL  (suiura,  a suture).  A mode  of  dehiscence,  in  which  the  ■ 
suture  of  a follicle  or  legume  sep.arates  spontaneously. 

.SUTURE  (in  Anatomy' — Swere,  to  sew).  A seam;  the  junction  i 
of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  by  a serrated  line,  resembling  the  stitches  ‘ 
of  a scam.  There  are  the  true  and  the  spurious  kinds  of  suture,  with  i 
the  following  subdivisions  : — 

I.  Sutura  Vera. 

1.  Sutura  dentata,  in  which  the  processes  arc  long  and  tooth-like,  as  ■ 
of  the  inter-parietal  suture  of  the  skull. 
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2.  Sutum  serrata,  in  which  the  processes  are  small  and  fine  like  the 
teeth  of  a saw,  as  of  the  suture  between  the  two  portions  of  the  frontal 
bone. 

3.  Sutura  limhosa,  in  which,  together  with  the  dentated  margins, 
there  is  a degree  of  bevelling  of  one,  so  that  one  bone  rests  on  the  other, 
as  of  the  occipito-parietal  suture. 

II.  StUura  Notlia. 

1.  Sutura  squamosa,  in  which  the  bevelled  edge  of  one  bone  overlaps 
and  rests  upon  the  other,  as  of  the  temporo-parietal  suture. 

2.  //ur)«onfa,  in  whicli  there  is  simple  apposition,  occurring  whcre- 
ever  the  mechanism  of  the  parts  is  alone  sufficient  to  maintain  them 
in  their  proper  situation,  as  in  the  union  of  most  of  the  bones  of  the 
face. 

III.  Sutures,  distinguished  according  to  their  situation  on  the  skull. 

1.  Coronal  suture,  which  passes  transversely  over  the  skull,  and  is 
named  from  its  being  situated  .at  that  pan  of  tlie  head  upon  which  the 
corona,  or  crown,  given  to  the  conquerors  in  the  games,  was  formerly 
placed. 

2.  Sagittal  suture,  which  passes  from  the  middle  of  the  superior 
margin  of  the  frontal  to  the  angle  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  is  named 
from  its  arrotv-like  or  straight  course.  It  is  sometimes  continued  down 
the  frontal  bone  to  the  nose ; this  part  is  then  named  the  frontal 
suture. 

3.  Lamhdo'idal  suture,  which  begins  at  the  termination  of  the  sagittal 
suture,  and  extends  on  each  side  to  the  b.ase  of  the  cranium  ; it  is 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  X,  lambda.  The  small 
separate  bones,  which  sometimes  occur  in  tliis  suture,  have  been  called 
ossa  triquetra,  or  Worniiana.  See  Lambdoidalis. 

4.  S(juainous  suture,  which  joins  the  superior  |)ortions  of  the  temporal 
bones  to  the  parietals,  and  is  so  named' from  its  scaly  overlapping 
appearance.  Near  the  occipiUl  angle  it  loses  this  character,  and  is 
termed  additamentum  sutures  squamosce. 

SUTURE  (in  Botany — suere,  to  sew).  A term  applied  to  the 
junction  of  the  valves  of  a simple  carpel,  as  the  legume.  The  inner 
junction  corresponding  to  the  margins  of  the  carpcllary  leaf  is  c.allcd 
the  ventral  suture  ; the  outer  junction  which  corresponds  to  the  midrib 
of  the  carpcllary  leaf  is  the  dorsal  suture. 

SUTURE  (in  Surgery — suere,  to  sew).  The  union  of  the  edges 
of  a wound  by  stitches,  according  to  the  following  modes  : — 

1.  Interrupted  suture.  So  named  from  the  interspaces  between  the 
stitches.  The  needle  is  carried  from  without  inwiirds  to  the  bottom, 
and  so  on  from  within  outwards. 

2.  Uninterrupted  or  Glovers'  Suture.  The  needle  is  introduced  first 
into  one  lip  of  the  wound  from  within  outwards,  then  into  the  other  in 
the  same  way ; and  so  on  for  the  whole  track. 

3.  Quilled  or  Compound  Suture.  This  is  merely  the  interrupted 
suture,  with  this  difference,  that  the  ligatures  are  not  tied  over  the  face 
of  the  wound,  hut  over  two  quills,  or  rolls  of  plaster,  or  bougies,  which 
are  laid  along  the  sides  of  the  wound. 

4.  Staple-suture.  A method  of  uniting  wounds  without  a ligature. 
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applicable  to  the  union  of  wounds  in  the  cavities,  to  fistula;,  or  to 
wounds  more  superficially  situated;  adopted  by  Mr.  Startin. 

5.  Twisted  SiUure.  Generally  used  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip,  &c. 
Two  pins  being  introduced  through  the  edges  of  the  wound,  the  thread 
is  repeatedly  wound  round  the  ends  of  the  pins,  from  one  side  of  the 
division  to  the  other,  first  transversely,  theu  obliquely,  from  the  right 
or  left  end  of  one  pin  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  other,  &c. 

6.  False  ot  Dry  Suture.  “In  the  sutura  sicca,  so  called  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sutura  cruenta,  where  blood  followed  the  needle,  some 
adhesive  plaster  was  spread  on  linen,  having  a selvage  ; a piece  of  this 
was  applied  along  each  side  of  the  wound  (the  selvages  being  opposed 
to  each  other),  and  then  drawn  together  by  sewing  them  with  a 
common  needle,  without  bloodshed.” — Carwardine. 

SWABBING.  A mode  of  treatment  of  inflammation  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsils,  by  applying  to  them  a piece  of  sponge,  fastened  to  a 
stick  and  saturated  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  “ swabbing” 
out  every  part  of  the  throat,  as  the  process  is  elegantly  termed. 

SWEAT-GLANDS.  Glands  consisting  of  coiled  tubes,  seated  in 
the  dermis,  and  pouring  out  sweat  by  tubular  channels  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin, 

SWEATING  POINT.  The  state  of  the  skin  which  is  favourable  to 
sweating ; it  is  intermediate  between  the  hot,  red  and  dry,  and  the  cold, 
pale  and  dry,  conditions  of  the  skin. 

SWEATING  SICKNESS.  Hidrosis  maligna.  A malignant  form 
of  Hidrosis,  which  occurred  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
seems  to  be  still  prevalent  in  France. 

SWEETBREAD.  The  popular  name  for  the  thymus  gland  of  the 
calf  The  pancreas  of  an  animal,  used  for  food. 

SWEET  SPIRITS  OP  NITRE.  Spirit  of  nitrous  ether;  a 
spirituous  solution  containing  nitrous  ether,  the  Sp.  cetheris  nitrosi  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

SWEET-SPITTLE.  Dulcedo  sputorum  of  Frank.  An  increased 
secretion  of  saliva,  distinguished  by  a sweet  taste. 

SWINE-POX.  The  popular  name  of  tlie  Varicella  coniformis,  or 
conical  variety  of  varicella.  See  Varicella. 

SY'CONUS.  An  aggregate  fruit,  consisting  of  a fleshy  rachis, 
having  the  form  of  a flattened  disk,  or  of  a hollow  receptacle,  with  dis-  i 
tinct  flowers  and  dry  pericarps,  as  in  the  fig,  the  dorstenia,  &c.  j 

SYCO'SIS  {avKtonis,  a rough,  fig-like  excrescence  on  the  flesh, 
especially  on  the  eye-lids,  from  ctOkoi/,  afig).  Mentagra ; ficouspliyma.  * 
A chronic  inflammation  of  the  cutaneous  textures,  very  analogous  to  ■ 
acne,  and  apparently  differing  from  that  affection  only  in  its  site,  namely,  ' 
on  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face,  chin,  upper  lip,  submaxillary  region  of  the 
whiskers,  eyebrows,  and  sometimes  the  nape  of  the  neck.  It  is  named  ' 
from  the  granulated  and  prominent  surface  of  the  ulceration  which 
ensues,  and  which  .somewhat  resembles  the  soft  inside  pulp  of  a fig. 

Sycosis  contagiosum.  Under  this  terra,  Gruby,  of  Vienna,  has  de- 
scribed a disease,  supposed  by  him  to  be  occasioned  by  a new  crypto- 
gamic  plant,  and  to  be  contagious.  See  Mentagrophyton. 

SY'LVIC  ACID.  One  of  the  acids  composing  colophony,  common 
resin,  or  resin  of  turpentine  ; the  other  is  called  p>lnic  acid.  The  former 
is  also  called  rdpha-resin,  the  latter  hela-resm. 

SYMBLE'PHARON  together,  li\t(j>ar,ov,  the  eye-lid). 
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Palpebrarum  perpetua  conjunctio.  Congenital  and  permanent  union  of 
the  eve-lids.  In  ankplohlepliaron,  the  tarsal  margins  cohere. 

SYMBOLS,  CHEMICAL.  An  abbreviated  mode  of  expressing 
the  composition  of  bodies.  The  elementary  substances,  instead  of  being 
written  at  full  length,  are  indicated  by  the  first  letter  of  their  names,  a 
second  letter  being  employed  when  more  than  one  substance  begins 
with  the  same  letter, — thus  C stands  for  carbon,  Al  for  aluminium.  As 
for  arsenic,  &c. 

SY'MMETRY  {avij.txt'rpia,  due  proportion).  The  exact  and  har- 
monious proportion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

SYMPATHE'TIC  ink.  a dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt. 
The  characters  made  on  paper  with  this  preparation,  when  dry,  will  be 
invisible ; on  being  held  to  the  fire,  the  writing  will  assume  a bright 
blue  or  green  colour;  as  the  paper  cools,  the  colour  will  again  disappear, 
in  consequence  of  its  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air;  and  the  pheno- 
menon may  be  reproduced  many  times  in  succession. 

SYMPATHE'TIC  NERVE.  A nerve  consisting  of  a chain  of 
ganglia,  extending  along  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column  from  the 
head  to  the  coccyx,  communicating  with  all  the  other  uers-es  of  the 
body,  and  supposed  to  produce  a sympathy  between  the  affections  of 
different  parts. 

SYMPATHE'TIC  PAIN.  A term  applied  to  pain  occasioned  by 
irritation  of  a remote  part,  as  when  the  branches  of  a nerve  suffer  pain 
from  irritation  of  its  root. 

SYMPATHE'TIC  SYSTEM.  That  portion  of  the  nervous  appa- 
ratus which  com])risc3  the  chain  of  sympathetic  yanytia,  the  nerves 
which  they  give  off,  and  the  nervous  cords  by  which  they  are  connected 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  See  Cerebro- 
spinal System. 

SY'MPATHY  (avyiraQ  tia,  like-feeling).  The  consent,  or  suffer- 
ing together,  of  parts.  Thus,  pain  is  felt  at  the  termination  of  the 
urethra  in  calculus  of  the  bladder ; vomiting  is  produced  by  irritating 
the  fauces ; vascular  action  is  induced  in  tlie  kidney  on  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  skin,  &c. 

SYMPHORE'SIS  ((ru/u(/>dpi)<ri?,  a bringing  together).  Congestion. 
In  the  present  day  we  speak  of  “ simple  vascular  irritation,”  which  is 
likewise  termed  antwe  conyestion. 

SYMPHYSEO'TOMY  (ad/u</)u<rts,  symphysis,  touii,  section). 
The  operation  of  dividing  the  symphysis  pubis,  in  cases  of  difficult 
parturition. 

SY'MPHYSIS  (<n5/r(^t)o-is,  a growing  together).  The  growing 
together  or  connexion  ot  bones,  which  have  no  manifest  motion,  as 
the  symphysis  pubis. 

SY'MPTOM  {aupTrrwya,  anything  that  has  befallen  one).  A sign 
or  mark  by  which  a disease  is  characterized.  Symptoms  are  termed 
o?iamnes<ic,  when  they  relate  to  the  patient’s  previous  state  of  health  ; 
diaynostic,  when  they  serve  to  distinguish  one  disease  from  others ; 
proynostic,  when  they  indicate  the  result  of  the  disease  : pathognomonic, 
when  they  arc  i)ecnliarto  one  malady,  and  to  no  other;  therapeutic', 
when  they  indicate  the  proper  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  the  particular 
case ; objective,  when  they  can  be  seen  or  otherwise  detected  by  the 
physician ; and  subjective,  when  they  can  be  known  only  through  the 
statements  of  the  patient.  Sec  Signs  of  Disease. 
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Symptoms  arc  also  distinguished  as  essential,  when  they  are  peculiar 
to  a certain  disease ; accidental,  when  produced  by  some  circumstances 
of  unusual  occurrence  ; and  common,  when  they  occur  alike  in  various 
diseases. 

SYMPTOMA'TIC  (avfnrTuifjLa,  a symptom).  A term  applied  to  a 
disease  which  is  dependent  upon,  or  a symptom  of,  some  other  disease, 
as  dropsy  following  disease  of  the  heart,  &c.  ’ 

SYMPTOMATO'LOGY  (<Tu/nrTto^ia,  a symptom,  \6yos,  a de- 
scription). That  branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  symptoms  of 
diseases.  See  Semeiology. 

SYN-  (arvv).  A preposition,  signifying  with,  together,  union,  &c. 
For  the  sake  of  euphony,  the  final  n of  the  preposition  is  changed  into 
m,  before  the  labials  b,  m,  p,  ph,  ps,  &c. ; into  s,  I,  r,  before  these 
letters  ; and  is  entirely  omitted  when  followed  by  two  consonants,  or  a 
double  one,  as  in  sy-stole,  s^-stem,  &c. 

SYNA'CMY  (a-uv,  together,  angn,  akme).  A term  denoting  that 
the  male  and  the  female  organs  of  hermaphrodite  plants  are  matured 
simultaneously,  and  intended  as  a substitute  for  the  term  “ non- 
dichogamy.” See  Heteracmy. 

SYNA'NTHEROUS  (auv,  together,  avdijp,  an  anther).  Growing 
together  by  the 'anthers  ; the  characteristic  feature  of  the  composita;, 
and  a more  expressive  term  than  the  more  common  one,  sytigene- 
sious. 

SY'NAPTASE  (a-vvairTu>,  to  bring  into  action).  Emulsin.  A 
peculiar  matter  obtained  from  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  almond. 

SYNARTHRO'SIS  (awdpQpmais,  a being  joined  together).  That 
form  of  articulation  in  which  the  bones  are  intimately  and  immovably 
connected  together.  See  A rticulation. 

SYNCA'RPOUS  (cruv,  together,  Kapiros,  fruit).  A term  applied 
to  fruits  in  which  the  carpels  cohere  together,  as  in  the  poppy.  When 
the  carpels  are  distinct  from  one  another,  the  fruit  is  termed  apocarpotis, 
as  in  ranunculus. 

SYNCHONDRO'SIS  (<Tuyxov^pu)a-LS,  a growing  into  one  cartilage). 
Articulation  by  means  of  intervening  cartilage. 

SY'NCHRONOUS  (auyxpovos,  contemporaneous).  That  which 
occurs  in  equal  times,  as  the  strokes  of  the  pulse ; a term  synonymous 
with  iso-chronous. 

SY'NCHYSIS  {auyxoai':,  a mixing  together).  Litenally,  a con- 
fusion, ora  melting;  a term  applied  to  an  unnatural  fluidity  of  the 
vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  apparently  from  the  breaking  up  and  ab- 
sorption of  its  containing  tissue. 

SY'NCLISIS  {ahynXiaii,  an  inclining  together).  An  inclining 
together,  as  of  the  bones  of  the  foetal  liead  in  the  mechanism  of  p.arturi- 
tion. 

SY'NCLONUS  {auyK\ovla>,  to  dash  together).  Multiplied,  or 
compound  agitation  ; a species  of  spam. 

SY'NCOPE  {avyKom],  a cutting  up,  a swoon).  LeipoOiymia ; 
animi  deliquium ; animee  defectio.  Fainting  or  swoon;  a sudden 
suspension  of  the  heart’s  action,  accompanied  by  cessation  of  the 
functions  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  internal  and  e.xternal  sensation, 
and  voluntary  motion. 

SYNDE'CTOMY.  An  operation  for  chronic  corneitis.  It  is 
described  under  the  synonymous  term  peritomy. 
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SYNDESMO'LOGY  (o-ui/Seo-/xoi,  a ligament,  \oyo«.  a description). 
A description  of  ligaments. 

SYNDESMO'SIS  (trui/Sstr/aos,  a ligament,  from  (tuv,  together,  and 
Siui,  to  bind).  The  connexion  of  bones  by  ligament. 

SYNE'CHIA  (CTWExnr,  continuous).  Literally,  an  adhesion: 
that  of  the  uvea  to  the  crystalline  capsule  is  called  synechia  posterior  ; 
that  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  synechia  anterior.  See  Atresia. 

SY'NERGY  (^avvtpyia,  jo'int-work).  A term  denoting  associated 
action,  as  of  the  muscles  which  form  the  movable  apparatus  of  speech. 
To  defective  synergy  of  these  muscles  M.  Lordat  attributed  his  loss  of 
articulation  which  he  termed  alalia,  but  which  is  now  generally  called 
aphasia. 

SYNGENE'SIOUS  {<Tvyytv<')s,  connate).  A term  applied  to 
anthers  which  grow  together  by  their  margin,  as  in  the  Composita;.  A 
better  term  is  syn-antherous. 

SYNIZE'SIS  {auvilnais,  a falling  in).  Considentia  pupillm. 
Collapse  of  the  pupil.  Closure  of  the  pupil.  See  Pin. 

SYNNEURO'SIS  ((nil/,  together,  vivpou,  a nerve).  The  connexion 
of  bones  by  ligament,  formerly  mistaken  for  nerve. 

SY'NOCHUS  and  SY'NOCIIA  (o-ili/oxos,  continuous).  Forms  of 
fever  recognized  by  old  and  by  modern  writers.  Sauvages  defined  Syn- 
ochus  to  be  a fever  which  lasted  more  than  a fortnight  without  materially 
weakening  the  pulse;  whilst  Cullen  used  this  term  to  express  a fever 
which  combined  the  two  forms  of  inflammatory  and  putrid  fever ; that 
is,  a fever  which  at  its  commencement  was  inflammatory,  and  at  its 
close  putrid.  A putrid  and  a low  form  of  fever  was  called  typlnis  ; this 
term  is  now,  however,  applied  to  all  continued  fevers,  and  the  former 
terms  are  seldom  employed. 

SYNOSTO'SIS  together,  oo-te'wo-iv,  the  framework  of  the 

bones).  Synosteosis.  The  premature  and  abnormal  obliteration  of  the 
cranial  sutures,  causing  deformities  and  irregularities  of  the  skull.  See 
Skaphokephalism. 

SYNO'VI  A (en/v,  together,  uiov,  an  egg).  A peculiar  liquid,  found 
within  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  joints,  which  it  lubricates.  The 
term  is  of  obscure  origin,  and  appeal’s  to  have  been  employed  by  Para- 
celsus to  designate  a disease  ; or  it  may  have  been  applied  to  the  fluid  in 
question,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  albumen  of  egg.  It  has  been 
termed  unguen  articulare,  axungia  articularis,  &c. 

1.  Synovial  membrane.  A thin  membrane  which  covers  the  articular 
I extremities  of  bones  and  the  surface  of  the  ligaments  which  are  con- 
I nected  with  the  joints,  and  secretes  synovia. 

I 2.  Sy?!Ovitis.  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membi’ane.  Thec/ironi’c 
I variety  comprises,  1.  Pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane, 

I and,  2.  Scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints. 

1 SY'NTIIESIS  (o-ui/dMris,  a putting  together).  A generic  term  in 
surgery,  formerly  comprehending  every  operation  by  which  parts,  which 
: had  been  divided,  were  reunited.  Also,  the  anatomical  connexion  of 
■ the  bones  of  the  skeleton.  And,  in  chemistry,  it  signifies  the  formation 
1 of  any  compound  body  from  its  elements,  or  from  bodies  of  less  comple.x 
I composition  ; as  opposed  to  analysis,  or  the  resolution  of  a body  into  its 
! component  parts. 

SY'NTONIN  {cruvrovos,  strained  tight).  The  name  given  by 
Mulder  to  the  chief  constituent  of  muscle. 
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SY'PHILIS.  Lues  Venerea.  An  infectious  venereal  disease,  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  that  of  a sliepherd  called  Syphilus. 

1.  Primary  syphilis.  “ Syphilis  while  limited  to  the  part  inoculated, 
and  the  lymphatic  glands  connected  with  it.”  The  varieties  are  hard 
chancre  and  indurated  hubo ; soft  chancre  and  suppurating  bubo ; 
phagedienic  sore  ; sloughing  sore. 

2.  Secondary  syphilis.  ” Sypliilis,  when  it  affecU  parts  not  directly 
inoculated.” 

3.  Tertiary  syphilis.  “ A term  sometimes  applied  to  the  later 
symptoms,  when  separated  by  an  interval  of  apparent  health  from  the 
ordinary  secondary  syphilis.” 

4.  Hereditary  syphilis.  “ Constitutional  syphilis  of  the  child,  de- 
rived during  foetal  life  from  one  of  the  parents.” — Norn,  of  Dis. 

SYPHILISA'TION.  The  repeated  inoculation  of  matter  from  a 
venereal  sore,  upon  the  same  patient,  with  the  intention  of  rendering 
him  insusceptible  of  fresh  attacks,  or  of  relieving  existing  symptoms. 

SYPHILODE'RMATA.  Siphilides.  Syphilitic  eruptions;  diseases 
of  the  derma,  or  skin,  arising  from  the  poison  of  syphilis.  They  are 
termed  primitiva,  when  they  |)roceed  from  the  first  poison;  hcereditaria, 
when  they  result  from  the  communication  of  the  poison  to  the  foetus  or 
infant.  The  terra  sliould  he  dermato- syphilis. 

SY^PHILOID  DISEASE.  Bastard-pox;  a term  which  compre- 
hends many  affections  resembling  syphilis,  but  differing  in  the  progress 
of  their  symptoms,  and  the  means  of  cure. 

SYPHILO'MA.  The  name  given  by  Wagner  to  what  is  generally 
called  gumma  or  gummy  tumor,  which  he  regards  as  a new  formation, 
and  not  a disorganization  of  a previously  existing  tissue. 

SYPHILOPHO'BIA  (syphilis,  anil  <\>6^os,  fear).  Monomania 
syphilitica.  A morbid  state  in  which  a person  imagines  himself  to  be 
labourine  under  secondary  syphilis. 

SYRI'GMUS  (o-opitrerto,  to  hiss).  Ringing,  or  tinkling;  a sharp, 
shrill,  continuous  sound. 

SYRU'PUS.  A syrup.  A saturated  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  in 
watery  infusions,  or  vegetable  juices  ; the  proportions  are  generally  two 
parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  the  fluid. 

SYSSARCO'SIS  (crui/,  together,  cra'pj,  flesh).  The  connexion  of 
hones  by  muscle,  as  of  the  os  hyoi'des. 

SY'STOLE  (auaroXv,  a contraction).  The  contraction  of  the 
heart,  auricles,  and  arteries  ; opposed  to  diastole,  or  their  dilatation. 


T-BANDAGE.  A peculiar  bandage  of  the  body,  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  letter  T.  There  is  also  a double  T-bandage,  which 
has  two  perpendicular  pieces,  sewed  to  the  transverse  one. 

TABES  (tabere,  to  waste  away).  Literally,  a wasting  or  melting ; 
hence  applied  to  consumption,  or  other  emaciating  diseases,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  well-marked  local  symptoms. 

1.  Tabes  dorsalis.  A state  of  atrophy  of  the  posterior  columns  of 
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the  spinal  cord,  producing  paralysis.  It  is  also  termed  phthisis  dorsa- 
lis, &c. 

2.  Tales  wesenlerica.  Mesenteric  disease  ; tuberculous  disease  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  It  has  been  termed,  by  Sauvages,  scrofula  viesente- 
rica,  as  indicative  of  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  of  the  organs  in  which  it 
appears;  and  by  the  French,  carreau,  which  seems  to  refer  to  the 
hard  and  cushion-like  prominence  of  the  abdomen  ; it  has  also  been 
termed  enter o-mesenterite.  It  is  synonymous  with  marasmus. 

3.  Tabes  satuniina.  Tabes  sicca.  Wasting  of  the  body  produced  by 
einanations  of  saturnum  or  lead. 

TA'BULA  VI'TREA.  The  glassy  table;  a term  applied  to  the 
dense  internal  plate  of  the  skull. 

TACAM APIA'CA.  A resin  procured  from  the  Calophyllum  ca- 
laba,  a Guttiferous  plant  of  the  East  Indies;  it  has  been  termed  oleum 
MaricB,  green  balsam,  &c, 

TA'CTILE  CORPUSCLE  (/aritYts,  that  may  be  touched,  tangible). 
The  oval  swelling  of  the  neurilemma,  or  delicate  fibrous  sheath  of 
the  nerve  which  enters  a papilla,  in  ])arts  endowed  with  a very 
delicate  sense  of  touch,  as  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the  point  of  the 
tongue,  &c.  See  Corjmsculum. 

TACTUS  ERUni'TUS  [taetus,  the  sense  of  touch,  from  tangere,  to 
touch).  Skilled  touch  ; nice  discrimination,  by  means  of  the  finger, 
between  diseased  parts  which  simulate  one  another. 

TjE'NIA  (xaii/i'a,  a band  or  ribbon,  from  ’rtivw,  to  stretch).  A 
ligature  ; a long  and  narrow  riband. 

1.  Tania  hippocampi.  Tasnia  fimbriata  ; or  the  plaited  edges  of  the 
processes  of  the  forni.v,  which  pass  into  the  inferior  cornua  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain. 

2.  Tania  semicircidaris.  A white  line  running  between  the  conve.v 
surface  of  the  optic  tbalami  .and  the  corpora  striata. 

3.  Tania  Tarini.  A yellowish  ‘ horny  band,’  which  lies  over  the 
vena  corporis  striati,  first  noticed  by  Tarinus.  It  is  a thickening  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  ventricle. 

TjE'NIA  SOLIUM.  A large  cestoid  intcstin.al  worm,  one  oftheen- 
tozoa,  or  parasitic  animals  which  infest  the  human  body.  See  Tape-worm. 

TA'FPETAS  VK'SICANT.  Pannusvesicatorius.  Blistering  cloth  ; 
employed  as  a substitute  for  the  ordinary  blistering  plaster.  See  Charta 
Epispastica. 

TA'FIA.  Cane-spirit.  A spirit  obtained  by  distillation,  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  sucrar-cane.  A varietv  of  rum. 

I AGLIACO^TIAN  OPERATION.  An  operation  for  restoring 
the  form  of  the  nose,  when  destroyed  by  injury  or  disease,  by  taking 
the  integument  and  cellular  tissue  required  for  the  repair  of  the  organ 
from  the  inside  of  the  arm.  The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  Taglia- 
cozzi,  a Venetian  surceon. 

T'Yi.TIITI  ARROW-ROOT.  Olaheite-sedep.  A nutritious  fajcula, 
prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Tacca  pinnatifida,  a native  of  the  Molucca 
isles,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

TAIL.  “ A portion  of  an  incision,  at  its  beginning  or  end,  which 
does  not  go  throngli  the  whole  thickness  of  tlie  skin,  and  is  more  pain- 
ful than  a complete  incision  ; called  also  tailing." — Webster. 

The  term  tail  is  also  applied,  in  anatomy,  to  that  tendon  of  a muscle 
which  is  fi.xed  to  the  movable  part. 
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TAILING  OP  MERCURY.  An  expressive  term  for  the  peculiar 
appearance  exhibited  by  mercury  when  poured  upon  a flat  surface  : it 
loses  Its  property  of  cohering  into  globular  drops,  and  assumes  the  foim 
ot  irregularly  elongated  bars  or  tails. 

TALBOR’S  POWDER.  English  remedy.  The  name  formerly 
given  m ri-ance  to  cinchona,  from  the  successful  use  of  it  in  interinit- 
wnt  fever  by  Sir  Robert  Talbor,  who  employed  it  as  a secret  remedy, 
hor  a similar  reason  it  has  at  different  times  received  the  names  of  the 
Countess's  Powder,  Jesuits'  Powder,  &c. 

Calotype.  The  process  by  which  Mr.  A.  H.  Fox 
Talbot  produced  sun-pictures,  or  negative  photographs,  on  paper  coated 
with  chloride  of  silver. 


TALC.  A foliated  magnesian  mineral,  nearly  allied  to  mica,  and 
sometimes  used  as  a substitute  for  glass.  Talc-earth  or  bitter  earth  is 
a name  of  magnesia. 

'^•^LIPES  (talipedare,  to  be  weak  in  the  feet;  from  talus,  the 
ankle,  yiecfare,  to  foot,  or  furnish  with  feet).  Club-foot;  a distortion  of 
the  feet  occasioned  by  the  balance  of  the  action  of  muscles  being 
destroyed.  Four  species  are  described  under  the  term  Chdt  foot. 

TALLICOO'NAH-  or  KUNDAH-OIL.  The  oil  procured  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Carapa  touloconna,  a tree  growing  abundantly  in 
Sierra  Leone,  much  esteemed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

TALLOW.  Animal  fat,  melted  and  separated  from  the  fibrous 
matter  mixed  with  it.  There  are  the  white  and  yellow  candle-tallow, 
and  the  common  and  Siberian  soap-tallow. 

TA'LPA.  Literally,  a mole.  A tumor  under  the  skin,  compared 
with  a mole  under  the  ground.  An  encysted  tumor  on  the  licad. 

TALUS.  1.  The  ankle,  ankle-bone.  2.  An  oblong  die,  made  from 
the  huckle-bone  of  certain  animals.  3.  Another  name  for  the  astra- 
galus, a bone  of  the  tarsus  resembling  an  ancient  die. 

TA'MPICIN.  The  name  given  to  Tampico  jalap  resin.'  By  the 
action  of  strong  bases  it  is  converted  into  tampacinic  acid. 

TA'MPON  (Fr.  a bung  or  stopple).  A plug  for  insertion  into  a 
natural  or  artificial  cavity  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
haimorrhage. 

TANACE'TIN.  A bitter,  crystallizable  substance  found  in  the 
flowers  of  Tanacetum  vvlgare,  or  Common  Tansy,  an  indigenous  com- 
posite plant,  of  bitter  and  aromatic  properties. 

TANGHIN  POISON.  The  fruit  of  Tanghinia  venenata,  an  apocy- 
naceous  plant,  of  intensely  poisonous  properties.  It  w’as  the  custom  in 
the  reign  of  Radama,  King  of  Mad.agascar,  to  administer  the  poisonous 
kernel  of  the  drupe  to  criminals,  under  the  impression  that  their  guilt 
or  innocence  would  be  thereby  manifested. 

TANGLE-TENT.  The  dried  stem  of  Laminaria  digitata,  or  Sea- 
tangle,  suggested  as  a substitute  for  sponge  as  a tent. 

TA'NNIC  ACID.  A acid  occurring  in  the  bark  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  Quercus  and  many  other  trees,  and  in  galls,  from  which  it  is 
procured  in  gi'eatest  purity.  AVhat  is  commonly  called  tannin  is 
tannic  acid  mixed  with  some  foreign  matters.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  value  of  the  substance  in  the  operation  of  preparing  leather, 
or  tanning. 

1.  Artificial  tannin.  Produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  char- 
coal, or  on  substances  containing  charcoal. 
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2.  Tanno-gelatin.  A yellow  flocculent  precipitate,  caused  by  a mix- 
ture of  tannic  acid  with  a solution  of  gelatine.  It  is  the  essential  basis 
of  leather,  being  always  formed  when  skins  are  macerated  in  an  infusion 
of  bark. 

3.  Modifications  of  tannin  occur,  and  are  suggested  by  the  terms 
gallo-tannic,  denoting  that  derived  from  gall-nuts;  eaffb-tannic,  from 
coffee ; guino-tannic,  from  cinchona-bark ; gmrci-tannic^  from  oak- 
bark,  &c. 

TA'NTALUM.  A rare  metal  found  in  the  Swedish  minerals  tanta- 
lile  and  yttrotantalite,  and  named  on  account  of  the  insolubility  of  its 
o.vide  in  acids,  in  allusion  to  the  fable  of  Tantalus.  Wollaston  pointed 
out  the  identity  of  the  metal  with  Columbium  ; Rose  found  it  to  be  a 
mixture  of  tantalum,  niobium,  and  pelopium. 

TAPE'TUM  (rd-Tri)!,  tapestry).  Literall)%  a cloth  wrought  with 
various  colours  ; a term  applied  by  some  anatomists  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  choroid,  and,  by  Bell,  to  that  portion  which  has  also  been 
known  as  the  tunica  Ruyschiana.  Dalrymple  denied  that  any  such 
structure  occurs  iu  the  human  eye. 

TAPE-WORM.  The  vernacular  name  of  the  Cestoidea,  an  order 
of  Entozoa,  or  parasitic  animals  found  in  the  intestines  of  man  and 
otlier  vertebrate  animals,  and  characterized  by  a long,  flat,  articulated 
body,  without  any  trace  of  intestinal  can.al.  They  comprise  the  genera 
tamia  and  bothriocephalus. 

TAPIO'CA.  A fecula  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Janipha 
Manihot,  the  Manioc  or  Cassava  plant,  a suffrutcscent  plant  of  the 
order  Euphorbiaceaj.  There  are  two  kinds,  viz.  the  granular  tapioca, 
occurring  in  lumps  or  granules  ; and  tapioca-meal,  a white  amylaceous 
powder,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Brazilian  arrow-root. 

TA'PIROID.  Tapir-like  ; a term  applied  to  hypcrtropliic  elongation 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri,  from  its  likeness  to  the 
snout  of  the  tapir. 

TAPPING.  The  operation  of  puncturing  a serous  cavity  of  the 
body,  and  drawing  off  the  fluid,  in  dropsy.  Sec  Paralcc7ttesis. 

TAR.  A thick,  black,  resinous  substance,  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  pine,  and  other  turpentine  trees,  by  burning  them  in  a close 
smotlicring  heat.  Mineral  tar  is  a soft,  native  bitumen. 

TAR-AKNE'.  The  name  given  by  Hebra  to  a peculiar  eniption 
caused  by  the  use  of  tarry  application  to  the  skin,  and  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  a black,  tarry  point,  like  a comedo,  in  the  centre  of 
each  papule. 

TAR-FEVER.  A state  of  febrile  excitement,  occasioned  by  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  tar,  when  rubbed  extensively  into  the  sur- 
face of  the  body. 

TAR-WATER.  A once  cclebi-atcd  remedy,  made  by  infusing 
tar  in  water,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time,  and,  l.astly,  pouring  off 
the  clear  liquor,  now  impregnated  with  the  colour  and  virtues  of 
the  tar. 

TARANTI'SMUS  (tarantula,  an  animal  whose  bite  is  supposed  to 
be  cured  by  music  only).  A peculiar  nervous  aflection,  long  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  Lycosa  tarantula,  a species  of  spider; 
an  affection  described  by  Sauvtiges,  apparently  a form  of  chorea.  It  occurs 
in  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  the  “ leaping  ague.”  See  Chorea. 

TARA'XACI  radix.  Dandelion-root;  the  fresh  and  dried  reot 
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^ tlio  Tuvcicccicutti  Dans  Iconis^  or  Common  Dandelion,  an  indigenous 
Composite  plant*  yielding  a crystallizable  substance,  called  tarwxwoin. 

TuTcuxcicitTn  cfijf'ac.  Dandelion-coffee  ^ a powder  consisting  of  taraxa- 
cum-root, dried  and  powdcred,and  mixed  with  coffee. 

TARA'XIS  confusion,  from  Tapdaaui,  to  confound). 

A term,  like  fern's,  without  any  specific  meaning.  At  one  time  it  has 
been  applied  to  a disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  to  bowel-complaint. 

At  present  it  is  employed  to  denote  a slight  inflammation  of  the  eye,  a 
slight  degree  of  conjunctivitis.  But  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any 
state  of  confusion. 

TA'RSUS  (xapcriis,  any  broad,  flat  surface;  hence  Taperos  ttooo's, 
the  flat  of  the  foot,  the  part  between  the  toes  and  the  heel).  1.  The 
instep;  the  space  between  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  the  metatarsus.  2. 
Also  the  thin  cartilage  situated  at  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  preserving 
their  even  expansion  and  accurate  adjustment  to  the  globe,  and  con- 
taining the  Meibomian  follicles. 

1.  Tarsal  tumor.  A tumor  of  the  eyelid,  consisting  of  one  of  the 
acini  of  the  Meibomian  follicles,  filled  by  sebaceous  matter. 

2.  Tarsorraphia  (pad)?},  a suture).  An  operation  for  diminishing 
the  size  of  the  opening  between  the  eyelids  when  it  is  enlarged  by  sur- 
rounding cicatrices. 

3.  Tarsotomy  (-ripvui,  to  cut).  Excision  of  the  tarsal  cartilages,  . 

sometimes  practised  for  the  cure  of  ektropium.  i 

TARTAR  OF  TEIE  TEETH.  Salivary  calculus.  Earthy  matter  i 
deposited  on  the  teeth  from  the  saliva,  and  consisting  of  salivary  mucus, 
animal  matter,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

TA'RTARATED.  A term  applied  to  substances  which  have  been 
treated  with  tartar.  Tartarated  iron  is  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potas- 
sium, or  potassio-ferric  tai'trate.  Tartarated  antimony  is  the  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  potassium,  or  potassio-antimonious  tartrate.  Tartarated 
soda  is  the  tartrate  of  sodium  and  potassium,  or  potassio-sodium  tar- 
trate. 

TARTA'REOUS  MOSS.  The  Lecanora  tartarea,  a cryptogamic 
plant  of  the  order  Algacem,  which  yields  the  red  and  blue  cudbear.  In  / 
Holland,  litmus  is  prepared  from  this  plant. 

TA'RTARIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  tartrate.  A crystalline  acid  pre- 
pared from  the  acid  tartrate  of  potash.  It  exists  in  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  tartar,  or  the  acid  tartrate  of 
potassium.  See  Tartarum. 

1.  Para-iartaric  acid.  An  acid  contained  in  the  cream  of  tartar  of 
the  wines  of  the  Vosges. 

2.  Tartralic  acid.  The  first  modification  of  tartaric  acid,  when 
exposed  to  a temperature  of  about  342°.  The  second  modification  is 
called  tartrelic  acid.  The  paratartaric  acid  undergoes  similar  modifica- 
tions by  exposure  to  heat. 

3.  Meta-tartaric  acid.  A modification,  by  heat,  of  the  tartaric  acid, 
forming  salts  of  greater  solubility.  A further  modification  by  heat 
yields  the  iso-tartaric  acid,  the  salts  of  which  correspond  only  to  bi- 
tartrates. 

4.  Tartro-vinic  acid.  An  acid,  composed  of  tartaric  acid  in  combina-  ' 
tion  with  the  elements  of  ether. 

5.  Tartro-carbydric  acid.  An  acid  ohtained  by  treating  pyroxylin 
or  wood-spirit  with  tartaric  acid. 
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6.  Tartras.  A tartrate  ; a salt  formed  by  the  union  of  tartaric  acid 
■with  a base.  The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  made  use  of  the 
term  tartris  or  tartrite. 

TA'RTARUM.  Tartar,  or  the  bi-tartrate  of  potash;  a salt  which 
is  precipitated  during  the  fermentation  of  wine,  owing  to  its  insolubi- 
lity in  alcohol.  In  the  crude  state  it  is  called  argot;  when  purified,  it 
is  termed  cream  of  tartar,  or  acid  tartrate  of  potassium.  “ It  is  called 
tartar,"  says  Paracelsus,  “ because  it  produces  oil,  water,  tincture,  and 
salt,  which  burn  the  patient  as  tartarus  does.”  Tartarus  is  Latin  for 
the  infernal  regions. 

1.  Serum  lactis  tartarizatum.  Cream  of  tartar  whey;  prepared  by 
adding  about  two  drachms  of  the  bi-tartrate  to  a pint  of  milk. 

2.  Oleum  tartari  per  deliquium.  A liquid  procured  by  e.xposing  car- 
bonate of  potash,  called  salt  of  tartar,  to  the  air  ; it  attracts  water,  and 
changes  its  form. 

3.  Tartar,  emetic.  Antimonium  tartaratum.  A double  salt,  con- 
sisting of  tartaric  acid  in  combination  with  potassa  and  protoxide  of 
antimony. 

TAU'RIN  (taurus,  an  ox).  A neutral,  crystallizablo  substance, 
derived  from  unprepared  ox-bile. 

TAUROCHOLIC  ACID  (taurus,  an  ox,  x°^’b  An  acid 

obtained  from  the  bile,  and  named  from  its  yielding  taurin.  Another 
acid  separable  from  the  bile  is  termed  gtgcocholic. 

TAaIDE'RM  Y (rd^is,  order,  Sip/ia,  skin).  The  art  of  preparing 
and  preserving  specimens  of  the  skins  of  animals. 

TA'XINE.  A poisonous  alkaloid  present  in  the  leaves  and  seeds  of 
Taems  baccaia,  or  yew-tree. 

TA'XIS  (TULL'S,  an  arranging,  from  Tao-o-o),  to  put  into  order).  A 
term,  like  iaraxis,  without  any  specific  meaning.  It  is  gencmlly 
applied  to  the  operation  of  reducing  a hernia  by  methodical  pressure  ot 
the  hand.  But  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  process  of  arranging  or 
putting  into  order. 

TAXO'LOGY  (to  Jiv,  order,  Xo'yov,  an  account).  A general  tenn 
for  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  objects  of  any  department 
of  science,  as  of  botany,  &c. 

TEA-OIL.  An  oil  procured  from  the  seeds  of  the  Camellia  olei/era 
of  China,  by  expression.  The  Chinese  term  it  cha-yew,  or  tea-oil. 

TEARS.  1.  The  peculiar  limpid  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the 
lacrymal  gland  and  lubricates  the  eye.  2.  This  term  denotes,  in 
chemistrtj,  any  fluid  falling  in  drops,  as  gums  or  resins,  exuding  in  the 
form  of  tears. 

TE EL-SEEDS.  The  produce  of  the  Sesamum  orientate,  an  Indian 
plant  of  the  order  Pedaliacece.  The  seeds  yield  a bland,  fixed  oil, 
called  gingiiic  oil. 

TEETO'TALISM.  Entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks. 
The  term  is  formed  by  the  duplication,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  of  the 
1 initial  letter  of  the  word  total. 

TEGUME'NTUM  (te<7ere,  to  cover).  1.  A term  denoting  a cover 
or  covering,  and  applied  to  the  skin  as  a covering  of  the  body,  to  the 
eyelid  as  a covering  of  the  eye,  &c.  2.  A designation  of  tie  upper 
division  of  the  crus  cerebri. 

1.  The  term  tegmenta  is  applied,  in  botany,  to  the  scales  of  the  bud. 

I These  arc  termed  foliaceous,  when  they  consist  of  abortive  leaves ; 
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petiolaceous,  when  they  are  formed  hy  the  persistent  base  of  the  petiole  • 
stipulaceous,  when  they  arise  from  the  union  of  stipules,  which  roll’ 
together  and  envelope  the  young  shoot;  and  /ulcraceous,  when  they  are 
formed  of  petioles  and  stipules  combined. 

2.  The  term  legmen  was  applied  hy  Mirbcl  to  the  innermost  integu- 
ment of  the  seed,  the  endopleura  ofDe  Candolle;  and,  by  Palisot  de 
Beauvois,  to  the  glume  of  grasses. 

TEICHO'PSI  A (tsixos,  a wall,  sight).  Wall-Eye.  John- 
son defined  waU-eye  to  be  “ a disease  in  the  crystalline  humor  of  the 
eye  ; glaucoma.”  But  glaucoma  is  not  a disease  of  the  crystalline  humor, 

nor  is  wall-eye  a disease  at  all,  but  merely  a natural  blemish. TuUy. 

In  the  north  of  England,  persons  are  said  to  be  wall-eyed,  when  the 
white  of  the  eye  is  very  large  and  distorted,  or  on  one  side.  Kichard- 
son  derives  wall  in  this  case,  and  also  ivliall,  wlially,  whaUy-eyed,  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hwelan,  to  wither,  to  pine  away — in  allusion  to  the 
faded  colom'  or  unnatural  appearance  of  such  eyes. — Webster. 

TE'LA.  A web  of  cloth  ; a term  applied  to  web-like  tissues. 

1.  Tela  cellulosa  vel  mucosa.  Theeellular  tissue  of  organized  bodies. 
It  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  animal  body  in  general,  and  is  termed  mter- 
media  vel  laxa  ; it  surrounds  all  the  organs,  and  is  then  called  slricta  ; 
penetrates  into  their  interstices,  and  is  then  designated  stipata  ; and  is 
the  basis  of  all,  serving  in  one  sense  to  unite,  and  in  another  to  separate 
them,  and  is  then  named  organica  vel  par enchy mails.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  consist  merely  of  mucus. 

2.  Tela  adiposa.  The  adipose  tissue  of  animals,  consisting  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  microscopic  vesicles,  grouped  together,  and  connected  by  laminar 
cellular  tissue.  It  is  the  reservoir  of  the  fat.  See  Tissues,  Animal. 

3.  Tela  aranearum.  Spider’s  web,  or  cobweb  ; employed  as  a 
styptic,  and  internally,  in  America,  in  intermittents. 

4.  Tela  clioroidea.  A membraneous  prolongation  of  the  pia  mater  in 
the  third  ventricle  ; it  is  also  called  velum  interpositum. 

TE'LA  VESICATO'RIA.  Pannusvesicatorius.  Blistering  tissue ; 
a term  applied  to  both  cloth  and  paper  covered  with  a preparation  of 
cantliaridin.  It  comprehends,  therefore,  the  papier  epispastique  and 
the  taffetas  vesicant  of  the  French. 

TELEANGEIE'CTASIS  (t-eXsov,  complete,  ayyilov,  a vessel, 
EKToo-ts,  extension).  A lengthy  compound  Greek  term  for  vascular 
tumor,  consisting  of  enlarged  and  dilated  blood-vessels.  It  is  also 
known  as  ncBvus  and  erectile  tumor.  If  the  arteries  are  affected,  the 
disease  is  sometimes  called  aneurysm  by  anastomosis. 

TELEO'LOGY  (teXeos  or  xeXeios,  finished,  from  te'Xos,  an  end, 
Xdyos,  an  account).  The  doctrine  of  final  causes;  the  investigation 
of  the  purpose  of  the  structure  of  individual  beings,  and  of  the  con- 
nexion and  consequences  of  events.  See  Dys-teleology. 

TE'LEPHONE;  PHO'NOGRAPH;  iVU'CROPHONE.  Three 
instruments  which  indicate  the  marvellous  and  rapid  strides  made  by 
the  science  of  Acoustics  during  the  last  few  months.  1.  By  the  tele- 
phone, human  speech  may  be  transmitted  to  distances  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  ear  or  eye.  2.  By  \\xo  phonograph,  sounds  uttered  at  any  place 
and  at  any  time  may  be  reproduced  at  any  subsequent  period.  3.  By 
the  microphone,  not  only  are  sounds,  otheiwise  inaudible,  rendered 
audible,  but  audible  sounds  are  magnified.  This  instrument  acts 
towards  the  ear  as  the  microscope  acts  towards  the  eye. 
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TELERY'THRIN  (Ti'\tos,  complete,  onA  erythriii) . A colouring 
matter  obtained  by  oxidation  of  erythrin,  one  of  a series  of  substances 
procured  from  Roccella  tinctoria. 

TELLU'RIUM  {tellus,  the  earth).  A rare  element,  very  similar  to 
selenium,  and  closely  allied  to  sulphur.  The  name,  derived  from 
tellus,  the  earth,  indicates  the  close  analogy  of  this  element  with 
selenium,  the  iwoore- element. 

Telluretted  hydroyen  is  a gaseous  compound  of  tellurium  and 
hydrogen  resembling  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  its  properties.  Telluric 
acid  is  a gaseous  compound  of  tellurium  and  oxygen.  Tellurotts  acid 
is  oxide  of  tellurium,  obtained  by  heating  the  metal  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air. 

TEME'TU.M.  Any  intoxicating  drink;  heady  wine.  The  root 
teni  is  seen  again  in  the  words  abs-teraius  and  tem-ulentus,  the  former 
denoting  abstinence  from,  the  latter  indulgence  in,  strong  drinks.  See 
Aleriis. 

TEMPER.  What  has  been  said  under  the  term  Humor  will 
explain  the  earlier  uses  of  the  word  Temper.  The  happy  " temper  ” 
would  be  the  happy  mi.xture,  or  the  blending  in  due  proportions,  of  the 
four  principal  “ humors”  of  the  body. — Trench. 

TE'MPERAMENT  {temperare,  to  mixtogethcr,  to  temper).  Crasis. 
A vague  and  unsatisflictory  word,  denoting  a mixture  or  iemperinp  of 
elements;  a notion  founded  on  an  ancient  doctrine  of  four  qualities, 
supposed  to  temper  one  another ; these  are,  in  the  abstract,  hot,  cold, 
dry,  moist;  in  the  concrete,  fire,  air,  earth,  water.  Tbtis  we  h.ave — 

1.  The  Sanguine  or  Sanguineous  temperament,  indicative  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  sattguineous  system  ; supposed  to  be  characterized  by 
a full  habit,  soft  skin,  ruddy  complexion,  blue  eyes,  red  or  auburn  hair 
(the  Jlavus  of  the  Romans,  and  the  yellow-haired  of  the  Scotch),  fre- 
quent pulse,  large  veins,  and  vivid  sensations. 

2.  The  d/e^awc/io/ic,  or  atrabilarious  temperament.  This  is  described 
as  existing  in  a firmer  and  thinner  frame  than  in  the  preceding  case, 
with  a dark  complexion,  black  hair,  and  a slow  circulation ; the  nervous 
system  is  less  easily  moved  ; the  disposition  is  grave  aud  meditative 
(ynedilahundns — Gregory). 

3.  The  Choleric,  or  bilious  temperament.  This  is  intermediate 
1 between  the  two  preceding,  and  is  marked  by  black  curling  hair,  dark 
; eyes,  a swarthy  and  at  the  same  time  ruddy  complexion,  a thick, 

I rough,  hairy  skin,  and  a strong  and  full  pulse. 

4.  The  Thlcgmatic,  or  pituitous  temperament.  This  differs  from  all 
i the  preceding  in  the  laxity  of  the  skin,  the  ligliter  colour  of  the  hair, 
i and  the  greater  sluggishness  of  the  faculties  both  of  animal  and  physical 
1 life. 

[ 5.  To  the  four  tempcrtiments  of  the  Ancients.  Dr.  Gregory  added  a 

I'  fifth,  the  nervous,  and  he  bestowed  on  three  of  the  others  the  appella- 
i tions  tonic,  relaxed,  and  muscular.  Dr.  Prichard  retains  the  original 
> four  by  their  former  names.  See  Idiosyncrasy. 

' 6.  The  happy  “ temper  ” consists  in  the  due  blending  or  admixture 

of  these  temperaments,  and  is  termed  eucrasia  ; the  unhappy  is  called 
dyscrasia. 

TEMPERA'NTIA  (tottperarc,  to  moderate).  Refrigeraniia.  Agents 
which  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  body  when  unduly  augmented,  as 
cold,  acids,  certain  salts,  Ac. 
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TE  MPERATURE  {lemperare,  to  mix  various  things  in  due  pro- 
portions). The  comparative  degree  of  active  heat  accumulatecl  in 
a body,  as  measured  by  an  instrument,  or  by  its  effects  on  other 
bodies. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  BODY.  The  normal  temperature  of  the 
body  at  unexposed  parts  of  its  surface,  is  98'4®  Fahr.  A persistent  rise 
above  99’5°,  and  a continued  depression  below  97'3°,  arc  indicative  of 
disease.  The  increase  above  99®  is  the  best  index  of  the  amount  of 
fever  present. — Tanner. 

TE  MPEIIING.  The  operation  of  heating  iron  to  a certain  extent, 
indicated  by  the  co/oMr  presented  on  the  surface  of  the  metal. 

TE'MPORA  (pi.  oi  tempus,  time).  The  temples,  or  that  part  of  the 
head  on  which  the  hair  generally  begins  to  turn  gray,  thus  indicating 
the  age.  The  term  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular  number. 

1.  Temporal fosta.  The  temporal  portion  of  the  lateral  region  of 
the  skull. 

2.  Temporalis.  A muscle  arising  from  the  temporal  fossa  and  the 
semicircular  line  bounding  it,  and  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  coi'onoi'd  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  di-aws  the  lower  jaw 
upward. 

TENA'CITY  {tenacitas,  the  power  of  holding).  The  degi'ee  of 
force  with  which  the  particles  of  bodies  cohere,  or  are  held  together ; 
a term  particulari)'  applied  to  metals  which  may  be  drawn  into  wire,  as 
gold  and  silver.  It  is  absolute  o-r  retroactive. 

TENA'CULUM  (fenere,  to  hold).  An  instrument  for  holding  any- 
thing; a book  principally  employed  in  laying  hold  of  bleeding  vessels 
in  surgical  operations. 

TE'NDON  (t£i/coi>,  a tendon,  from  Ts/vw,  to  stretch).  Sinew.  A 
tough,  white,  shining,  fibrous  tissue  by  which  muscles  are  attached  to 
bones  or  other  parts  which  it  is  their  office  to  move.  By  some  anato- 
mists the  term  tendons  is  limited  to  thick  and  rounded  sinews,  as  those 
of  the  biceps  muscle,  the  broad  and  flat  media  of  attacliment  being 
termed  aponeuroses. 

TENDRIL.  A prolongation  of  the  petiole  of  a plant  into  a filiform  j 
body  which,  by  clasping  objects  in  its  neighbourhood,  serves  to  support 
a plant  which  has  a weak  stem.  Some  tendrils,  however,  as  in  cucum-  i 
her,  are  altered  stipules ; and  others,  as  in  vine,  are  transformed  ' 
branches  or  flower-stalks.  See  Cirrus. 

TENE'SMUS  (Tiji/tcr^uds,  from  T£i'i/u),  to  stretch  or  strain).  A vain  ! 
endeavour  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  bowels  ; straining ; painful 
and  perpetual  urgency  to  alvine  discharges,  with  dejection  of  mucus  j 
only,  and  in  small  quantity. 

TENO-SYNOVl'TIS  (rtvaiv,  a tendon,  and  synovitis,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane).  Inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of 
tendons.  _ ' 

TENO'TOMY  (tIvwv,  a tendon,  Tifivo),  to  cut).  Tenontoiomia. 
The  subcutaneous  division  of  a tendon  by  means  of  a very  fine,  narrow- 
bladed  knife,  introduced  obliquely  through  a puncture  by  its  side. 

TENSION,  ELASTIC.  The  process  of  stretching  to  their  full  ] 
length,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  tensile  machinery,  those  contracted  j 
muscles  w'hich  in  the  operation  of  tenotomy  are  divided.  j 

TENSOR  {tendere,  to  stretch).  A term  conventionally  applied  to  a j 
muscle  which  stretches  any  part.  i 
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1.  Tensor  tympani.  A muscle  of  the  tympanum,  which  passes  from 
the  front  wall  of  the  drum  to  the  malleus,  and,  by  its  contraction,  acts 
upon  the  membrana  tympani,  and  modifies  the  sense  of  hearing. 

2.  Tensor  vagince  femoris.  A muscle  arising  from  the  spine  of  the 
ilium,  and  inserted  into  the  fascia  I'ata  ; whence  it  is  also  called/asciahs. 
It  stretches  the  fascia,  &c. 

TENT  (tentare,  to  try  or  explore).  PejuciVlus  o/c penicillum.  A roll 
of  lint,  or  prepared  sponge,  for  dilating  openings,  sinuses,  &c.,  or  for 
preventing  their  closing.  S'ee  Sponge-teiiis. 

TENTA'CULA  (pi.  of  tenlaculum,  from  tentave,  to- feel).  Feelers  ; 
organs  by  which,  certain  animals  attach  themselves  to  suiTounding 
objects,  &c. 

TENTO'RIUM  (ienrfewi  to- stretch).  A tent,  or  paviliom  Hence 
the  tentorium  cerehetU  is  a roof  of  dura  mater  thi'otvn  across  the  cere- 
bellum. In  leaping  animals,  it  is  a bony  tent. 

TEPIDATIIUM  (iepirftts,  warm).  The- warm.  bath.  A bath  of  the 
temperature  from  9'2°^  to  98®  Fahr.  ^ about  tliat  of  the  hitman  body. 

TERATO'GO*NY  (yipaTo-yovla,  a monstrous  birth,  abortion,  from 
Ttpas,  TtpaTos,  a monster,  and  yovn,  that  which  is  begotten).  Teralo- 
yenesis.  The  production  of  monsters.  Teratology  is  the  description, 
or  the  doctrine,  of  the  production  of  monsters. 

TE'RBIUM.  A peculiar  metal  discovered  by  Mosander  in  the 
state  of  oxide  in  gadolinite,  &c.,  associated  with  yttria,  and  with  o.xide 
of  erbium,  another  new  metal. 

TE'RCINE  (ter,  thrice).  Tbe  designation  of  the  third  integument 
of  the  ovule' raiplant8,.8aid  to  be  the  epidermis  of  tlie  nucleus. 

TEREBE'LLA  (dim.  of  terebra,  a perforating  instrument).  A 
trepan  or  trephine,  for  sawing  out  circular  pieces  of  the  skull. 

TE'REBENE.  A liquid  obtained  fi’om  the  juice  of  Pinus  palustms, 
or  long-leaved  pine,  and  some  other  coniferous  plants.  It  is  almost 
identical  in  composition  with  thymol,  the  chief  constituentj  of  oil  of 
thyme.  It  is-  a powerful’  de-odorant  and  antiseptic. 

Terebene  pou'der,  or  cupralum,  is  a combinatiou  of  tcrebene  with 
other  active  disinfecting  agents,  more  especially  the  Cupric  Sulphate 
and  Potassic  Dichromate. 

TEREB'lIiE'NE.  Liquid  artificial  camphor,  obtained  By  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  into  oil  of  turpentine,  surrounded  by  ice.  A solid 
compound  is  also  obtained,  called  Kind's  artificial  camphor^ 

TEREBINTHI'NA  CHIA.  Chian  Turpentine  ; an  oleo-rcsin  flow- 
ing from  the  incised  trunk  of  the  Pistaciu  terebinthus,  a plant  growing 
chiefly  in  tire  island  of  Chios.  See  Turpentine. 

1.  Terebintkina  Canadensis.  Chnada  Balsam;-  tlie  turpentine  pro- 
cured, in  Canada,  by  incision,  from  the  stem  of  the  Abies  balsamea, 
or  Balm  of  Gilead-ffr. 

2.  Terebinlhina  Veneta.  Venioe  Turpentine ; the  liquid  resinous 
exudation  of  the  Abies  larix,  or  Common  Larch-fir. 

3.  Terebinthinm  oleum.  Oil  of  turpentine  ; oil  distilled  from  the 
turpentine  of  Pinus  pahistris,  Pinus  ta:da>,  and  sometimes  Pinns  pinaster ; 
imported  from  France  and  America. 

TEREBRA'TIO  (terebrare,  to  bore).  The  operation  practised  on 
bones,  otherwise  termed  trephining  or  trepanning.  Terebra  or  ierebrum 
is  a surgical  instrument,  a trepan  (Ce-lsus).  Terebramen  is  a hole 
bored. 
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TER-EQUIVAIjENT.  Another  name  for  iri-aiomic  or  triad,  as 
applied  to  elements.  See  Atomicity. 

TE'RES.  Long  and  round.  The  name  of  two  muscles,  the  major 
and  the  minor,  which  arise  from  the  scapula,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
humerus.  They  move  the  arm  in  various  directions. 

TERMINO'LOGY  (terminus,  a terra,  Adyos,  an  account).  An 
unclassical  term  for  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  investigates  the 
meaning  of  the  technical  terms  of  an  art  or  science,  e.vposes  hybrid 
combinations,  regulates  orthography  and  pronunciation,  &c.  See 
Nomenclature, 

TERMl'NTHUS  (rlpfxivdo^,  the  earlier  form  of  Ttpi/iivdos,  the 
turpentine-tree).  A variety  of  carbuncle  of  which  the  core  or  slough 
has  been  likened  in  shape  and  colour  to  the  ripe  cone  of  the  pinus  abies, 
or  turpentine-tree.  See  Pruna. 

TE'RNARY  (ter,  thrice).  A term  applied  by  Dalton  to  any  che- 
mical substance  composed  of  three  atoms.  By  teniary  compounds  is 
now  generally  understood  combinations  of  binary  compounds  with 
each  other,  as  of  sulphuric  acid  with  soda  in  Glauber's  salt,  and  the 
salts  generally.  See  Atomic  Theory. 

TE'RNATE  (terni,  three,  distributive).  A term  applied  to  parts 
which  are  united  in  threes,  as  a leaf  composed  of  three  leaflets.  When 
this  division  is  repeated  on  itself,  the  leaf  is  biternate ; when  again 
repeated,  triternate. 

TE'RPENES.  The  name  given  to  certain  oils,  consisting  originally 
of  hydrocarbons,  yielded  by  the  various  species  of  the  piue  or  fir  tree. 

TERRA.  Earth  ; as  distinguished  from  minerals,  metals,  &c. 

1.  Terra  alba.  The  name  given  in  the  trade  to  the  powdered  gypsum, 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  inferior  lozenges. 

2.  Terra  cariosa.  Tripoli,  or  rotten-stone,  consisting  of  silex  and 


clay. 

3.  Terra  damnata  vel  mortua.  Condemned  or  dead  earth.  The 
residue  of  some  distillations;  a term  synonymous  with  camd 
mortuum. 

4.  Terra  foliala  tartari.  Foliated  earth  of  tartar,  or  the  acetas 
potassa". 

5.  Terra  Japonica.  Japan  earth,  or  Catechu.  This  is  a twfsnomer, 
the  substance  being  the  inspissated  juice  ofa  species  of  Acacia. 

6.  Terra  Lemnia.  A bolar  earth,  found  in  Lemnos ; a compound  of 
aluminium. 

7.  Terra  marita.  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  curcuma  or  tur- 
meric-root. 

8.  Terra  pond.erosa.  Heavy  earth,  cawk,  or  barytes.  The  muriate 
is  called  terra  ponderosa  satita. 

9.  Terra  Sienna.  A brown  bole,  or  ochre,  with  an  orange  cast, 
brought  from  Sienna,  and  used  in  painting. 

10.  Terra  sigillata.  Sealed  earth.  Little  cakes  of  Lemnian  earth, 
stamped  with  impressions,  and  formerly  used  as  alisorbents. 

11.  Terre  verte.  Green  earth;  this  is  used  as  a pigment,  and 
contains  iron  mixed  with  clay,  or  with  chalk  and  pyrites. 

TERRE  FEUILLETE'E  MERCURIELLE,  OF  PRESSAVIN. 
This  is  tartarized  mercury,  m.ade  by  boiling  the  oxide  of  mercury  (ob- 
tained by  precipitating  it  ftom  a nitric  solution  by  potass)  with  cream 
of  tartar. 
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TERRI'GENOUS  METALS.  The  metallic  bases  of  the  earths, 
properly  so  called,  as  barium,  aluminium,  &c.  See  Metals. 

TE'RRO-META'LLIC.  Metallic  earth.  A mixture  of  several 
kinds  of  clay,  pulverized  and  tempered  to  a very  fine  state,  the  iron- 
hardness of  the  compound  being  due  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
clays  employed. 

TE'RTIAN  (tertius,  the  third).  A species  of  intermittent,  or  ague, 
in  which  the  intermission  continues  for  forty-eight  hours,  theparo.vysm 
commencing  at  noon,  and  usually  remaining  under  twelve  hours.  It 
occasionally  exhibits  the  catenating  smU  protracted  varieties.  See  Quo- 
tidian. 

TE'RTIUM  SAL  {tertius,  third).  A neutral  salt,  so  named  from 
its  constituting  a third  body,  different  from  the  acid  and  the  alkali 
which  compose  it. 

TEST,  CHEMICAL  (fesfw,  a witness).  A re-agent;  a substance 
which,  being  added  to  another  substance,  tests  or  distinguishes  its 
chemical  nature  or  composition  by  changes  produced  in  its  appearance 
and  properties. 

1.  Test-mixers.  Tall,  cylindrical  bottles  for  preparing  test-acids, 
test-alkalies,  and  similar  solutions,  by  the  dilution  of  strong  solutions 
to  others  of  a fixed  degree. 

2.  Test-papers  are  strips  of  paper  impregnated  with  certain’re-agents, 
as  litmus  or  turmeric,  and  used  by  chemists  for  detecting,  and  so  test- 
ing, the  presence  of  certain  bodies.  If  a substance  is  acid,  blue  test- 
paper  will  immediately  become  red,  when  dipped  into  it;  if  it  is 
alkal  ine,  test  paper  will  become  blue;  if  it  is  neither  acid  nor 
alkaline,  but  neutral,  it  will  not  alter  any  test-paper. 

TE'S  TA.  A shell.  The  sliell  of  the  Ostrea  edulis,  or  Oyster. 

1.  Testa  presparata.  Prepared  Oyster-shell.  The  shell  is  to  be  well 
cleaned  with  boiling  water,  and  then  treated  as  in  the  preparation  ot 
chalk. 

2.  Testa,  in  Botany.  A general  collective  term  for  the  three  in- 
teguments of  the  seed,  from  their  frequently  presenting  a glossy,  shell- 
like appearance.  The  term  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  outermost  of 
these  integuments,  the  interior  being  called  the  endopleura,  the  inter- 
mediate the  mesosperm. 

3.  Testa  ovi.  Putamen  ovi.  Egg-shell.  See  Pellicula  ovi. 

TE'STIS  (literally,  a witness,  quasi  testis  ririlitatis).  Orchis.  A 

tpticle ; the  designation  of  two  glandular  bodies,  also  called  didymi, 
situated  in  the  scrotum,  for  secreting  the  seminal  fluid  in  males. 

1.  Testes  midiehres.  A former  designation  of  the  ovaries  in  women. 

2.  Of  the  Tubercula  qmdrigemina  of  the  brain,  the  two  upper  are 
named  the  }iaics  ; the  two  lower,  the  testes. 

3.  Testitis.  This  is  an  unclassical  synonym  of  orchitis,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testis.  See  Orchitis  and  Sarcocele. 

TESTU'DO.  Literally,  a shell-crab,  or  tortoise.  A term  under 
which  Vogel  has  described  a species  of  wen,  or  cyst,  containing  a fluid 
which  readily  hardens  into  horn  or  nail  ; also  called  tulpa. 

TETA'NICA.  Spastica.  Agentswhich  augment  the  irritability  of 
the  muscles,  inducing  tetanus  or  sn.asm,  as  strychnia,  &c. 

TE'TANUS  {Ttravos,  a coni-uJsive  tension  of  tile  body,  by  which  it 
becomes  stiff  as  a corpse).  This  is  both  a generic  and  a specific  term 
1.  Generically,  it  m.ay  be  defined  to  be  a more  or  less  violent  and  rigid 
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Bpnstn  of  many  or  all  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  2.  Specifi- 
cally, it  denotes  tlie  straight  form  of  spasm,  as  distinguished  from  the 
forward  (emprosthotonos),  the  backward  (opisthotonos),  and  the  side- 
ward (pleurothotonos).  These  terms  ■will  be  found  in  their  alpha- 
betical order.  See  also  Trismus  and  Locked  Jaw. 

1.  Tetanus.,  centric  o.t\A  eccentric.  In  the  former  there  are  signs  of 
disease  in  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes ; in  tlie  latter  the  disease 
is  referred  to  some  remote  irritation  conveyed  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
i-eflected  on  the  muscles,  as  by  a nerve  included  in  a ligature,  or  lacerated 
in  a 'wound. 

2.  Tetanus  or  trismus  infantum  or  neonatorum.  A disease  occurring 
in  hot  climates  among  newly-born  infants,  from  scanty  or  improper 
food;  vulgarly  known  by  the  absurd  name  of  falling  of  (he  jaw. 

3.  Tetanus  is  also  divided  into  traumatic,  or  that  arising  from  a wound, 
which  is  also  occasionally  called  symptomatie  ; and  idiopathic,  or  that 
which  proceeds  from  other  caarses. 

4.  Puerperal  tetanus.  A distinction  has  been  drawn,  in  the  eases  of 
newly-confined  or  nursing  women,  between  tetanie  or  hysteric  convul- 
sions, and  tetanos  or  tetanic  convulsions.  Tetanie  is  almost  invariably 
a benign  disease,  and  very  rarely  fatal ; not  so  tetanos  ; the  latter  has 
never  been  observed  except  in  close  connexion  with  parturition,  where- 
as the  former  has  been  observed  during  gestation  or  after  many  months 
of  suckling. — Med.  Rec.,  1874,  p.  550. 

TE'TR  AD.  Another  term  for  tetr-atomic,  or  quadr-equivalead,  ap- 
plied to  elements.  See  AtomuAty. 

TETRADYNA'MIA  (tjtjocs, four,  duvnfuv, power).  The-fifteenth 
class  of  Linnasus’s  system  of  plants,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
six  stamens,  of  which  four  are  long,  two  short,  as  in  Stock. 

TETRAGY'NIA  {rsTpas,  four,  ywv,  female).  An  order  of 
plants  characterized  hy  the  presence  of  four  styles  in  the  flower. 

TETRA'NDRIA  {rerpas,  four,  cLvfip,  male).  The  fourth  class  of 
plants  in  Linnaeus’s  system,  chai-acterized  by  the  presence  of  four  sta- 
mens of  equal  length.  See  Didynamia. 

TETRAPHA'RMACON  (rerpas,  four,  (pappaKov,  a di’ug).  An 
ointment  composed  of  four  ingredients,  viz.  wax,  resin,  lard,  and 
pitch. — Brande. 

TETRA'STOMA  RENA'LE  (rsTpek,  four,  aropa,  mouth).  A 
sterelminthous  parasitic  worm,  infesting  the  tubes  of  the  kidney. 

TETTER.  “ A Saxon  word,  signifying  a tickling  or  itching  scab  ; 
synonymous  with  the  French  word  dartre.  Popularly,  the  term  is 
applied  to  every  common  ei'uption  of  the  skin,  attended  with  desqua- 
mation and  itcliing.  Compared  with  scall,  which  relates  to  incrustation 
resulting  from  the  desiccation  of  an  exudative  secretion,  tetter  would 
signify  a desquamation  of  cuticle,  such  as  occurs  in  psoriasis  and  alphos.’ 

THALAMIFLO'RiE  {thalamus,  a bed, /os,  a flower),  A sub- 
class of  Exogenous  plants,  having  a calyx  and  corolla,  petals  distinct, 
and  stamens  hypogynous.  Every  part  of  the  flower  springs  separately 
from  the  thalamus,  without  conti'.acting  cohesion  with  oue  another,  as 

in  Ranunculaceai.  . 

THA'LAMUS  (ddKapos.,  thalamus,  a bed).  This  term,  as  well 
as  torus  and  receptacle,  is  applied,  in  botany,  to  the  axis,  growing-point, 
or  disc  on  which  the  carpels  are  seated,  or  in  which  they  are  embedded. 
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THA'LAMUS  OF  THE  BRAIN  (ddXanot,  thalamus,  a bed).  A 
term  applied  to  a part  of  the  brain  fi'om  wliich  the  optic  nerve  arises. 
The  ihalami  nervorum  opticorum  were  termed  by  Gall  the  inferior 
great  ganglia  of  the  brain. 

THALLEI'OCHIN  {SdWttv,  to  flourish).  A term  suggested  as 
preferable  to  dalleiochin,  by  W'hich  Brandes  and  Leber  designated  the 
green  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  and  ammonia  on  quina. 

THA'LLIUM  (SaWds,  a green  leaf).  A new  metallic  element, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Crookes,  in  1861,  by  means  of  spectrum-analysis,  in 
a seleniferous  deposit  from  a sulphuric  acid  chamber  at  Tilkerode,  in 
the  Harz  Mountains.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  producing  a remark- 
able green  band  on  the  spectrum,  suggestive  of  the  colour  of  young 
vegetation. 

THA'LLOGENS.  A term  applied  by  Bindley  to  those  flowerless 
plants  which  have  no  axis  of  growth.  They  include  all  the  crypto- 
gamia,  excepting  the  feras  and  mosses.  The  term  is  synonymous  with 
thallophyta. 

THALLO'PHYTA  (fiaWds,  thallus,  cjivTov,  a plant).  A class  of 
cryptogamous  plants,  composed  of  cellular  tissue  only,  without  any 
distinction  of  stem  and  foliage,  as  lichens,  algae,  and  fungi.  These  are 
also  called  thallogens. 

THA'LLTJS  (flaWdj,  from  flaXA^oi,  to  be  luxuriant).  A term  ap- 
plied to  the  lobcd  frond  of  lichens,  and  to  the  bed  of  fibres  from  which 
many  fungi  arise.  The  term  is  generally  employed  to  denote  the 
cellular  expansion  of  the  lower  cryptogamous  plants,  which  are  entirely 
devoid  of  an  axis  of  growth  or  distinct  foliage.  See  Thallophyta. 

THE'A.  A genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Ternstromiacese,  including 
Thea  viridis,  or  green  tea  ; Then  bohea,  or  black  tea;  and  Thea  Assam- 
ensis,  or  Assam  tea.  See  Mate. 

Thein.  An  organic  crystallizable  substance,  obtained  by  Oudry  from 
tea.  It  is  identical  with  coffein. 

THEBA'INE.  Paramurphine.  An  alkaloid  procured  from  opium. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of  Thebes,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  the 
alkaloid  having  probably  been  first  obtained  from  Egj-ptian  opium. 

THEBOLAGTI'C  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  from  opium,  pos- 
sessing the  composition  of  lactic  acid,  and  apparently  identical  with  it. 

THE'CA  (flijKii,  a case).  1.  A term  commonly  applied  to  the  strong 
fibrous  sheaths  in  which  certain  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  enclosed. 
Hence  the  term  theca  verlebralis  is  the  sheath  of  the  dum  mater  in 
which  the  spinal  cord  is  enclosed.  2.  In  botany,  the  term  t^ca  was 
applied  by  Gi>ew  to  .that  part  of  the  stamen  which  contains  the  pollen 
or  reproductive  granules,  but  which  is  now  called  the  anther.  The  term 
theca  is  also  applied  tothe  sporangium  of  ferns,  to  the  urn  of  mosses,  &c. 

THE'CAPH'ORE  (fl/iKii,  a capsule,  ipspu),  to  bear).  The  stalk  upon 
which  the  ovary  of  plants  is  sometimes  seated.  It  is  synonymous  with 
gynophore,  podogynium,  &c. 

THEDEN’S  BANDAGE.  A particular  bandage,  sometimes  em- 
ployed iu  brachial  aneurysm ; it  begins  from  the  fingers,  and  extends 
gradually  to  the  axilla.  Scarpa  says  that  it  ought  to  be  called  the 
bandage  of  Genga. 

THEION  (tfiloe).  The  Greek  term  for  sulphur  or  brimstone  : 
Bitov  d-rrupov  is  sulphur  vivum,  or  native  sulphur ; Biiov  Trnrvpwpivov 
is  prepared  sulphur.  See  Poly-theionic. 
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TIIEIOTHE'RMIN.  The  name  given  by  Monlieim  to  an  organic 
substance  found  in  miueral  waters,  wliicli  derives  its  origin  from  con- 
fervals.  See  Zooye.n. 

THE'LIUM;  EPI-THELIUM,  he.  papilla,  mammilla,  a 

nipple).  The  term  thelium  is  arbitrarily  assumed  to  mean  “ a layer  or 
layers  of  cells.”  Epi-lhelium  is  then  considered  as  the  “ thelium  ” of 
(ree  surfaces,  and  endo-ilielium  as  the  “ thelium  ” of  internal  closed 
spaces.  The  latter  has  also  been  termed  pseiulo-epitlmlium,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  real  epithelium  of  mucous  membranes. 

1.  The  term  epithelida,  and  especially  (first  declension),  was 

introduced  by  F.  Ruysch.  Referring  to  the  red  part  of  the  lip  (pro- 
labium), he  says,  “I  cannot  call  this  ‘ epidennis,’  seeing  that  the 
subjacent  tissue  is  not  skin,  but  a different  substratum  covered  with 
sensitive  (nervous)  papillae,  which  arc  finely  injected  red.”  He  then 
goes  on  to  say  that,  as  the  cuticle  lies  on  papillae,  he  will  call  it  Epithe- 
lida  or  Epitlielia,  from  i-Ki,  upon,  and  “pa|)illa”  or  “mam- 

milla,” and  he  adds  that  for  tlie  same  reason  he  calls  the  inside  coating 
of  the  cheeks  by  the  same  name. — Ruysch,  F.,  Thesaurus  Anatomicus, 
III.  No.  xxiii.  p.  16. 

2.  Hence  the  term  epithelia  (changed  in  course  of  time  into  epithelium, 
just  as  platina  has  become  platinum)  means  “ that  which  covers  or  is 
upon  a papilla,”  and  consequently  endothelium  means  that  tvhichis  inside 
a papilla,  and,  strangely  enough,  is  applied  to  cells  coating  surfaces  of 
which  one  great  characteristic  is  that  they  are  devoid  of  papillae! 

3.  There  seems  to  be  something  attractive  about  “ thelium  ” that 
tempts  writers  to  make  use  of  it.  Already  endothelium  has  given  rise 
to  a new  “ ectothelium,”  and  probably  the  word  “ thelium”  will  become 
a histological  term-of-all-work,  with  as  many  prefixes  as  there  are  kinds 
of  cells. — Med.  Rec.,  1874,  p.  434. 

4.  The  individual  characters  and  arrangement  of  any  group  of  cells 
are  perhaps  sufficiently  described  by  the  terms  which  will  be  found  at 
page  211. 

THE'NAR  (dtvap).  Vola.  The  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  A muscle  extending  the  thumb. 

THENARD’S  BLUE.  A pigment  which  owes  its  delicate  pale- 
blue  colour  to  cobalt. 

THEOBRO'MIN.  A vegetable  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Theobroma  cacao,  or  chocolate-nut.  It  corresponds  with  cuffein.  See 
Cacao. 

THEOMA'NIA  (6eo's,  a divinity,  pavia,  madness).  A special 
form  of  monomania,  characterized  by  impressions  of  close  and  mystical 
connexion  with  the  Deity,  &c. 

THE'ORY  ; HYPOTHESIS.  The  former  term  denotes  an  e.xpo- 
sition  of  facts  and  phenomena  which  are  previously  known,  but  unde- 
termined in  tbeir  relations  ; the  latter  term  denotes  the  assumption  of 
a cause  for  facts  and  phenomena  which  are  not  understood.  We  speak 
of  the  of  combustion  and  of  atomicity,- but  of  the of 

Darwinism.  The  former  term  means  speculation  ; the  latter,  suppo- 
sition or  conjecture. 

THERAPEUTIC;  THERAPETA  (0ff)a7r£uTtKii./rt6o5os;  0ipa- 
TTELa.  from  dipaTrtuu),  to  take  care  of).  Two  classical  terms  denoting 
medical  treatment,  or  that  branch  of  medicine  w'bich  relates  to  the 
discovery’ and  application  of  remedies  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  The 
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term  “ tliempeutics  ” is  not  less  unclassical  than  the  vulgar  “ rheu- 
matics.” 

THE'RIACA.  Treacle;  the  uncrystallized  residue  of  the  refining 
of  sugar.  ('I'he  term  Theriaca — 6i|pi«K7),  sc.  avriSoTov — denoted  an 
antidote  against  the  bite  of  poisonous  animals  (fiiipi'u) ; hence  it  became 
the  “ triacle  ” of  old  English  writers,  afterwards  written  “treacle.”) 
See  Antidote. 

THERIO'MA  (ditpiu>na,  a malignant  sore,  from  Oiiplov,  dim.  of 
Ovp,  a beast).  An  expressive  term  for  a malignant  ulcer.  Dioscorides 
uses  the  adjective  term  diipiiiSi/t,  in  the  sense  of  malignant,  as  applied 
to  sores  and  ulcers. 

THERM..T1  (fitopi),  heat).  Hot  baths;  baths  of  water  naturally  hot, 
as  distinguished  from  balnea,  or  baths  made  hot  by  fire.  Hence  the 
expression  balnea  mineratia  is  not  correct.  See  Balneum  and  Bath. 

THERMAL  SPRINGS  (Otppn,  heat).  Springs  of  a higher  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year  than  that  of  the  mean  of  the  latitude  in 
which  they  are  s\tuated.  They  are  distinguished  into  the  mineralized 
hot  and  the  umnineralized  springs. 

THEKMO-DYNAMICS  (Olppti,  beat,  Suvapii,  power).  Another 
name  for  the  kinetic  theory  of  the  nature  of  heat.  See  Heat. 

THE'RMO-ELECTRICTTY  (depu.,,  heat).  A term  applied  by 
Oersted  to  electricity  developed  by  heat,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  usual  galvanic  apparatus,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  call  /(;/(/ro-electricity. 

THERMOTjYSIS  (Oipuii,  heat,  Xd<o,  to  decompose).  A name 
recently  applied  by  Herr  E.  Mohr  to  t)ie  plienomena  of  decomposition 
by  heat,  corresponding  with  Electrolysis, or  decomposition  by  electricity. 
See  Dissociation. 

THERMO'METER  (Otppti,  beat,  plTpov,  a measure).  Literally, 
a.  meastirer  of  heat ; an  instrument  for  comparing  the  degree  of  active 
heat  existing  in  other  bodies,  by  its  effect  in  expanding  a column  of 
mercury. 

1.  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer.  That  arrangement  of  tlie  scale  of  the 
instrument  in  which  the  space  between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling 
points  of  water,  under  a medium  pressure  pf  the  atmosphere,  is  diyided 
into  180  parts,  or  degrees,  the  freezing  being  marked  32®,  and  the 
boiling  212°.  This  scale  was  adopted  by  Fahrenheit,  because  he  sup- 
posed, erroneously,  that  32  of  those  divisions  below  tlic  freezing  point 
of  water  (wliich  was  therefore  0 on  his  scale)  was  the  zero,  or  greatest 
degree  of  cold. 

2.  Centigrade  Thermometer.  This  is  the  thermometer  of  Celsius, 
which  is  used  in  France,  and  is  the  most  convenient  in  practice  ; jt 
consists  in  that  an-angement  of  the  scale  in  which  the  freezing  point  is 
marked  0,  or  zero  ; and  the  boiling  point  100. 

3.  Reaumur's  Thennometcr.  In  this  scale  the  freezing  point  is 
marked  0,  or  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  80°.  The  degrees  are  con- 
tinued of  the  same  size  below’  and  above  these  points,  those  below  being 
reckoned  negative. 

4.  These  different  modes  of  graduation  are  .easily  convertible  : the 
scale  of  Centigrade  is  reduced  to  that  of  Fahrenheit  by  multiplying  by 
nine  and  dividing  by  five;  that  of  Reaumur  to  that  of  Fahrenheit  by 
dividing  by  four  instead  of  five;  or  that  of  dFahrciiheit  to  either  of 
these,  hy  reversing  the  process.  Thus — 
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C.  100°  X 9 = 900  — 5 = 100  + 32°  = 212°  F 
R.  00°  X 9 720  4 = 100  + 32°  = 212°  F. 

Of,  by  reversing  the  order — 

F.  212°  — 32  = 100  X 5 = 900  — 9 = 100°  C. 

F.  212°  - 32  = 180  X 4 =z  720  -j-  9 = 80°  R 
THERMO'METER,  BREGUET'S.  A metallic  thermometer  con- 
structed by  M.  Breguet,  for  temperatures  between  the  freezing  and  the 
boiling  points  of  water,  nnd  depending  far  its  operation  on  the  unequal 
ex  sion  and  contraction  of  different  solids. 


ERMO'METER,  CHROMA'TIC.  The  name  given  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  to  an  instrument  consisting  of  several  rectangular 
plates  of  glass  placed  with  tlieir  surfaces  in  contact,  and  intended  to 
measure  the  difference  between  the  temperatme  of  the  glass  and  of  any 
body,  solid  or  fluid,  which  may  be  applied  to  it.  The  temperature  in- 
duced in  the  glass  must,  however,  be  below  that  at  which  the  latter 
would  become  red-hot. 

THERMO'METER  OF  CONTACT.  An  instrument  contrived 
by  M.  Fourier  for  investigating  the  conducting  powers  of  bodies.  By 
means  of  this  instrument  he  ascertained  that  when  several  discs  of 
different  conducting  substances  are  submitted  to  it,  the  order  in  which 
they  are  arranged  causes  a material  difference  in  the  conducting  power 
of  the  aggreeates. 

THERMO'METRY  heat,  to  measure).  The 

measuring  of  temperature  ; the  ascertaining,  in  medical  and  surgical 
practice,  of  tlie  elevation  or  depression  of  temperature  consequent  on 
disease,  woimds,  &c.,  as  a guide  to  prognosis  and  treatment. 

THE'RMO-MU'LTIPLIER.  An  inetrumeni  invented  by  Melloni 
for  investigating  the  phenomena  of  radiant  heat.  It  consists  of  an 
arrangement  of  thirty  pairs  of  bismuth  and  antimony  bars  contained  in 
a brass  cylinder.,  and  having  the  wires  from  its  poles  connected  with  an 
extremely  clelicate  magnetic  galvanometer. 

THERMO-PHONE  (df'pM’J,  heat,  <pu>vv,  a voice  or  sound).  A 
curved  bar  of  copper',  heated,  and  placed  with  its  con«ves  surface  on  a 
ring  of  lead  resting  on  a sounding  board.;  the  bar  will  then  vibrate  and 
produce  musical  sounds. 

THE’RM'OSOOPE  (0£(>yui|,  heat,  o-kottew,  to  observe).  The  name 
of  a particular  kind  of  ther'mometer,  which  shows  or  exhibits  the  dianges 
of  heat  to  the  eye.  So,  pyroscepe  is  the  name  of  a particular  kind  of 
pyrometer. 

THE'RMOSTAT  (OtpM’li  heat,  icrxiijui,  to  fix).  Heat-governor; 
a self-acting  apparatus  for  regulating  temperature  in  'the  varioiM  pro- 
cesses of  vaporization,  distillation,  ,&c.,  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
the  unequal  expansion  of  metals  by  heat. 


THERM'OSY'STATICr,  ATHERMOSY'STATIC  {Sipfjm,  heat, 
o-uo-xaTiKos,  di'awing  together).  Terms  employed  by  M.  Calliburces  to 
express  the  influence  of  heat  upon  the  muscles  of  organic  'life  and  the 
striated  muscles,  respectively.,  the  influence  being  direct  in  the  former, 
but  not  so  in  the  latter.  . 

THEWS.  A term  originally  applied  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind 
and  disposition,  but  latterly  to  <.he  nervous  and  muscular  vigour. 

THIACE'TIC  ACID  (0Eroi/,  siflphur).  An  acid  formed  by  distilling 
pentasulpbide  of  phosphorus  with  fused  acetate  of  soda. 

THIO'NIC  {idiiov,  sulphur).  A term  employed  by  chemists  to 
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designate  certain  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  Lavoisier’s  nomen- 
clature provides  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  hyposulphurous,  and  hyposul- 
phuric  acids.  Here  the  new  term  is  introduced,  and  we  have — 
Hyposulphuric  acid  or  Di-tliionic  acid. 

Sulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid  or  Tri-thionic  ■acid. 
Bisulphuretted  hyposulphiu'ic  acid  or  Tetra-iJiionic  acid. 
Trisulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid  or  Penla-tldonic  acid. 

This  nomenclature  is  unwieldy  enough.  The  symbolical  notation  off 
the  compounds  is,  however,  beautifally  simple.  It  is  S^,  Oj,  S3,  O3, 
S4,  O5,  Sj,  O5,  respectively. 

THIONU'RIC  AXJID  (Gtiov,  sulphur,  and  ■uric').  An  acid  formed 
hy  adding  sulphite  of  ammonia  to  a solution  of  allo.xan. 

THIOSI'NNAMINE  (6fiov,  sulphur).  Rhodalline.  A bitter,  crys- 
talline, organic  base,  procured  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  oil  of  mus- 
tard. See  Sinnamine. 

THORAKOKENTE'SIS  (dtuyoof,  BwpaKos,  the  thorax,  Kfj/T»i<ris, 
the  act  of  puncturing).  The  operation  of  puncturing  the  thoj-a.x. 

THO'RAX  (ttdipag).  The  chest ; or  tluit  cavity  of  the  body  which 
contains  the  heart  and  lungs.  See  Chest. 

Thoracic  duct.  The  great  trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  and  lying  in  front  of  tlie  back-bone.  See  Ductus. 

THORI'NUM.  A very  rare  metal  obtained  from  a black  mineral, 
called  thorite.,  and  named  from  the  Scandinavian  deity  Thor.  Thorina 
is  considered  to  be  a protoxide  of  thorinum. 

THORN-APPLES.  The  fruits  of  two  species  of  Datura,  employed 
in  various  countries  as  narcotic  agents. 

THORNS  IN  PLANTS.  €uspides.  These  are  twigs  imperfectly 
developed,  which  lose  their  power  of  extension,  and  terminate  in  a sharp 
point.  Sometimes  they  beai'  leaves,  as  in  the  sloe  and  the  haw- 
thorn. They  must  not  be  confounded  with  spines,  which  are  metamor- 
phosed leaves. 

TPIRAU'SMA THRAU'MA  i{6pau(r^(i,  from  Opailm,  to 

break  in  pieces).  That  which  is  broken-;  a diy  scall.  jEscliylus  uses 
the  word  OoauuaTa,  metaphorically,  in  the  sense  of  enouuh  to  break 
one's  heart. 

THRIDA'CIUM.  French  LactiKarimn.  Extract  of  lettuce,  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the  juice  .expi'cssed  from  the  stalks  of  the  lettuce 
in  the  flowering  season. 

THROMBO'SIS  (flpd/u/3o)(nv,  a becoming  curdled).  The  process 
of  the  formation  of  thrombi,  or  clots,  in  .the  organs  of  circulation.  The 
term  denotes  local  coagulation,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  embolism, 
which  denotes  the  conveyance  of  coagula  from  a distance.  The  coagu- 
lum,  which  is  usually  fibrinous,  is  known  as  an  autochthonous  clot  or 
thrombus.  See  Impactio. 

THRO'MBUS  (Gpo/nfios,  coagulated  blood).  A clot  of  blood. 
Also,  a tumor,  formed  by  a collection  of  exti-avasatcd,  coagulated  blood 
under  the  integuments  after  bleeding.  When  not  .considerable,  it  ie 
generally  termed  ecchymosis. 

Thrombi  have  been  distinguished  into  the  red  and  flie  rvhite.  The 
former  are  produced  by  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  the  vessels  ; 
the  latter  would  form  the  deposition  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
colourless  blood-corpuscles. 

'IHRUSH.  The  popular  name  for  Aphtha.  The  vesicles  of  this 
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disease  have  been  called  by  some  writers  “ little  white  little 

white  “specks  or  sloughs,”  or  merely  “a  white  fur,”  from  their  at- 
tending only  to  the  ultimate  state  of  the  eruption.  The  term  thrush  is 
perhaps  deiived  “ from  thrust,  a breaking  out perhaps  merely  a throw 
or  throe.  See  AphthtB,  and  Oidium  allncuns. 

THUS  (0dai,  to  sacrifice).  Frankincense  ; or  the  cddetis  resina  of 
the  pharmacopoeia.  Thus  prceparatum  is  frankincense  purified  by  being 
boiled  in  water  until  it  melts,  and  strained  througli  a hair-sieve. 

Thus  Americanum.  Common  Frankincense.  The  concrete  turpen- 
tine of  Pinus  Ta;da,  the  Frankincense-pine,  and  Pinus  Palustris,  the 
Swamp-pine.  From  the  Southern  States  of  North  America. 

THY'MION  (dufuou,  the  same  as  t)u/upe,  thyme;  Latin,  thymus). 

1.  A warty  excrescence,  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a bunch  of  thyme- 
flower.  2.  A glandular  substance  in  the  chest  of  young  animals,  in 
calves  the  sweetbread. — Galen. 

TH YMIO'SIS  (fiii/aioe,  a large  wartl.  A name  given  by  Swediaur 
to  framboesia,  arranged  by  him  under  the  division  of  cachectic  ulcers. 

THY'MOL.  Thymic  Acid.  An  acid  derived  from  oil  of  thyme, 
and  capable  of  being  advantageously  substituted,  as  a disinfectant,  for 
carbolic  acid  or  creasote. 

THYMUS  GLAND  (0c5juos,  a kind  of  onion).  A glandular  sub- 
stance situated  behind  the  sternum,  at  the  base  of  the  heart.  It  is  of 
considerable  size  in  the  embryo  and  the  infant,  decreases  with  age,  and 
disappears  in  the  adult.  In  the  calf  and  the  lamb  it  is  called  the 
sweetbread. 

THY'REO-  (dvpids,  a shield).  Names  compounded  with  this  word 
belong  to  parts  attached  to  the  thyreo'id  likeness)  or  shield-like 

cartilage  of  the  laryn.x. 

1.  Thyreo-arytceiidideus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  thyreoid  and 
inserted  into  the  aryta;noi'd  cartilage.  It  widens  the  glottis. 

2.  Thyreo-epiylottideus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  thyreoid  carti- 
lage, and  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  epiglottis.  It  has  been  divided 
by  Albinus  into  the  major  and  the  minor. 

3.  Thyreo  hyo'ideus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  thyreoid  cartilage, 
and  inserted  into  the  os  hyoides.  It  brings  the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone 
towards  each  other. 

4.  Thyreo-pharyngeus.  A designation  of  the  constrictor  inferior 
muscle,  from  its  arising  from  the  thyreoid  cartilage. 

5.  Thyreo-staphylinus.  A designation  of  the  palato-pharyngeus 
muscle,  from  its  origin  and  insertion. 

THY'RQID  BODY.  A body  composed  of  two  oval  lobes,  which 
are. situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  trachea,  and  are  connected  together 
by  means  of  an  isthmus,  which  crosses  its. upper  rings.  It  is  commonly 
called  the  thyroid  gland,  but  improperly  so,  as  it  has  no  excretory  duct. 
It  is  the  seat  of  bronchocele  or  goitre. 

1.  Thyroid  cartilage.  The  shield-like  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  con- 
sisting of  a broad  plate  of  gristle,  projecting  forward,  and  popularly 
known  by  the  name  “ Adam’s  apple.” 

2.  Thyroid  axis.  A short  trunk  arising  from  the  front  of  the  sub- 
clavian arteiy. 

3.  Thyroiditis.  Inflammation  of  the  thyroid  body. 

THYRO'TOMY  (thyroid,  and  Tigvw,  to  cut).  Incision  of  the 

thyroid  body  for  the  removal  of  laryngeal  growths. 
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TIIY'RSUS  (0up(Tos,  the  Bacchic  thyrstis).  A form  of  inflores- 
cence, consisting  of  a compact  panicle,  the  middle  branches  of  which 
are  longer  than  those  of  the  apex  or  base,  as  in  lilac,  privet,  and  horse- 
chestnut. 

TI'BIA.  Litertilly,  a flute  or  pipe.  The  shin-hone;  or  the  great 
bone  of  the  leg,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a pipe,  the  if|>per  part 
representing  the  expanded  or  trumpet-like  end,  the  lower  part  the  flute 
end  of  the  pipe. 

Ti/jialis.  The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the  tibia,  the  anticus  or  flexor, 
and  the  posticus  ore.xtensor  tarsi  tibialis. 

TIC.  1.  A sound  expressive  of  the  action  it  imports  ; derived  fronr 
the  pungent  stroke  of  pain,  resembling  the  bite  of  an  insect,  or  from 
the  sound  made  by  horses,  which  bite  the  manger  when  thus  affected. 
2.  According  to  the  Dictionnaire  de  Trevou.x,  the  word  Tie  is  said  to 
mean,  first,  a vicious  trick  that  horses  have  of  biting  the  manger  ; and 
secondly,  “ a sort  of  convulsive  movement,  to  which  some  persons  are 
subject.”  These  twitchings  not  being  accompanied  with  pain,  the 
epithet  “douloureux”  was  added  to  distinguish  those  of  neuralgia  from 
every  other  sort. 

1.  Tie  douloureux.  An  affection  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  or  the 
nerves  of  sensation  in  the  face ; it  may  have  its  seat  in  other  sentient 
nerves.  It  is  the  trismus  dolorijicus  of  Sauvages.  See  Netiralgia. 

2.  Besides  this  form  of  tic,  there  is  another,  whicli,  in  the  face,  is  an 
affection  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  or  the  nerves  of  expression:  on 
being  excited,  the  face  of  the  patient  is  variously  and  spasmodically 
drawn  on  one  side,  without  pain.  It  seems  to  be  occasioned  sometimes 
by  exiMsure  to  cold. 

3.  Etymolopy.  Dr.  Good  considered  the  word  tic  to  be  a case  of 
onomatopoeia,  or  sound  expressive  of  the  action  it  imports.  The  “ tic 
doloureux  ” is  called  “dolor  crucians  faciei,”  by  Fothergill ; “trismus 
maxillaris  ” and  “ trismus  dolorifieus,”  by  Sauvages  ; “ ju’osop.algia,”  by 
Swediaur ; “ neuralgia  faciei,”  by  Good;  “ nutalgia  dolorosa,”  by  Young. 

TICK  (tique,  Fr.).  The  name  of  a variety  of  Acarida),  constituting 
the  Ricinites  of  Latreille.  The  term  is,  however,  popularly  applied  to 
the  acarus  scahiei,  or  itch-mite,  found  under  the  skin  iu  the  pustules  of 
a well-known  cutaneous  disease. 

TI'GLII  OLEUM.  Oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  Croton 
tialium,  a F.upborbiaceous  plant,  indigenous  in  India  and  Ceylon.  The 
seeds  are  known  under  the  names  grana  Molucca,  tiglii  grana,  and 
grana  tiglia ; their  acrid  principle  is  called  tiylin.  The  wood  of  the 
plant  is  termed  liynum  puvaiuB. 

TI'MBONINE.  An  alkaloid  procured  from  Timbo  root,  the  root 
of  Paulinia  piimata,  used  as  a poultice  in  Brazil  in  affections  of  the 
liver. — Ph.  Journal. 

TIMBRE.  A French  term  for  the  sound  of  a bell,  and  applied  to 
a peculiar  sound  of  the  voice,  “ each  syllable  being  accompanied  with  a 
soft  murmur  which  prolongs  the  tnte  laryngeal  sound,  and  surrounds  it 
with  a kind  of  sonorous  shadow.  The  sound  ‘ ouvouvou  ’ (pronounced 
according  to  the  French  language),  in  a very  low  tone,  gives  a very  good 
idea  of  this  whispering  noise.” — Dr.  Deralz. 

TIME.  A term  iu  phrenology  indicative  of  the  faculty  which  con- 
ceives the  duration  of  phenomena,  their  simultancousucss  or  succession 
Its  organ  is  seated  above  the  middle  of  the  eye-brow. 
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TIN.  Stannum.  A white  metal,  found  in  its  purest  condition  in 
Malacca,  and  in  its  greatest  quantity  in  Cornwall.  It  was  known  to  the 
Ancients  by  the  name  kassiteros,  ft-om  the  British  Kassiterides.  The 
Alchemists  called  it  Jove  or  Jupiter.  See  Stannum. 

\.  Granulated  tin.  Grain- tin;  prepared  by  fusing  the  metal  and 
pouring  it  into  cold  water.  It  is  now  inti-oducod  for  the  preparation  of 
chloride  of  tin. 

2.  Tin-foil  (folium,  a leaf).  Leaf-tin  ; an  alloy  composed  chiefly 
of  tin-,  with  a small  portion-  of  lead,  sol'd  in  the  form  of  a leaf  of 
about  the  1-lOOOth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

TI'NCjE'  os  {tinea,  a tench).  Museau  rfe-  tanclie.  The  tench’s 
mouth-;  a designation  of  the  os  uteri,  from  its  fancied  resemblance 
to-  tlie  tench’s  mouth. 

TI'NCAL.  Ck'ude  bora.x,  as  it  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  in 
yellow  greasy  crystals.  When  purified,  it  constitutes  the  refined  borax 
of  commerce. 

TINCTU'R  A (ri'nperc,  to  tinge).  A solution  of  certain  principles  of  ' 
vegetable  or  animal  matter,  in  alcohol,  proof-spirit,  or  spirit  of  greater 
or  less  density.  Thus,  there  are  alcoholic  tinctures,  ethereal  tinctures, 
medicated  wines,  and’,  when  d'istilhition  is  employed  to  aid  the  extrac- 
tion-, particularly  of  volatile  oils,  the  result  is  termed  a spirit,  as  of  rose- 
mary. Tinctures  are  termed  simple,  when  one  substance  only  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  solvent ; compound,  when-  two  or  more  are  employed. 

Tl'NEA.  Any  gnawing  worm ; a moth,  or  wood-worm.  This  is 
one  of  those  words  which,  like  psoriasis  and  porrigo,  have  wandered  in 
search  of  a meaning.  For  instance- — 

1.  In  Tinea  lactea,  wo  have  the  Eczema  infantile,  crusta  lactea,  or 
milk-crust  of  infants,  when  the  thick  crust  forms  upon  the  head ; in 
tinea  mucosa,  the  same  disease  with  its  muco-puruhent  secretion ; in 
tiTiea  granulata,  the  same  disease,  again,  with  its  broken  mortar-like 
crusts  ; in  tinea  furficracea,  once  more,  the  same  disease  with  its  fur- 
furaceous  desquamation. 

2.  In  Tinea  amiantaceas,a&.  porrigo  asbestina  of  Alibert,  we  have  the 
Eczema  capitis,  when  the  hairs,  encrusted  by  the  ichorous  secretion, 
present  the  appearance  of  asbestos,  the  dried  sheaths  resembling  the 
‘‘  pellicles  that  envelope  the  sprouting  feathers  of  young  birds.” 

3.  In  Tinea  favosa,  lupinosa,  and  maligna,  we  have  different  stages 
of  Favus,  the  crusted  or  honey-comb  ringworm. 

4.  In  Tinea  capitis,  nummularis,  and  tonsurans,  we  have  so  many 
phases  of  Trichosis  furfuracea,  the  common  or  scurfy  ringworm. 

5.  Recently,  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  has  suggested  that  the  word  Tinea  fie 
used  in  a generic  sense  to  signify  the  group  of  parasitic  diseases  in  which 
the  lesion  of  the  haiis  and  epithelium  is  pathognomonic ; “ it  being  un- 
derstood that  Tinea  is  composed  of  a specific  state  of  soil  (debility),  a 
fungus,  and  the  lesion  produced  by  that  fungus.” 

Tl'NEA  UNGU'IUM  (<i«ea,  any  gnawing  worm,  unguis,  a nail). 
Erosion  of  the  nails.  ^ , s . - 

TINNI'TUS  AU'RIUM  {tinnire,  to  tinkle,  as  metals).  Ringing  m 
the  ears,  generally  owing  to  some  disordered  state  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
and,  perhaps,  analogous  to  the  flashes  of  light  sometimes  perceptible  in 
disordered  states  of  the  retina. 

TI'SAN  DE  FELTZ.  A remedy  sometimes  used  in  cutaneous 
diseases;  prepared  from  sarsaparilla,  crude  antimony,  and  isinglass. 
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TISSUES,  ANIMAL  (tissue,  Fr.  anything  interwoven).  Tela. 
A general  term  for  the  weh-like  textures  which  constitute  the  elemen- 
tary structures  of  the  animal  body. 

1.  Cellular  tissue.  A former  designation  ofwhat  is  now  more  correctly 
described  as  areolar,  connective,  or  filamentous  tissue. 

2.  Adipose  tissue.-  A variety  of  the  preceding  tissue,  constituting  a 
reservoir  for  the  deposition  of  adeps  or  fat.  See  Tela  adipusa. 

3.  Reticular  tissue.  A variety  of  the  cellular  tissue,  in  which  tlVe 
cellules  are  larger,  and  the  lamina;  and  fibres  by  which  tliey  are  bosnded 
much  thinner  and  more  delicate. 

4.  Fibrous  tissue.  This  tissue,  the  basis  of  which  is  condensed  cel- 
lular tissue,  consists  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  bones  and 
cartilages  (the  periosteum  and  the  perichondrium) ; of  the  muscular 
aponeuroses  or  fasciEe;  of  the  membrane  which  envelopes  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  ; of  the  tunica  sclerotica  ; of  the  pericardium  ; of  ligaments, 
tendons,  &c.  All  these  parts,  though  apparently  independent  of  one 
another,  are  closely  connected  together,  and  form  a peculiar  system. 

6.  Compact  tismte.  A tissue  formed  by  fibres  placed  so  close  together 
as  to  leave  no  intervals  ; it  exists  at  the  surface  of  bones,  and  forms  the 
walls  of  the  various  apertures  and  canals  which  may  occur  in  them. 
The  bones  of  the  skull  consist  of  cellular  tissue,  called  diploe  or  medi- 
tullium,  placed  between  two  thin  tables  of  compact  tissue. 

6.  Adveutitious  or  accidental  tissue.  A morbid  production  in  general, 
either  of  entirely  new  formation,  or  resembling  any  of  the  natural  tis- 
sues of  the  body. 

TISSUES,  Vegetable  (tissue,  Fr.  for  anything  interwoven). 
A general  term  for  the  web-like  textures  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
vegetable  structures.  These  are  membrane  and  JUtre,  and  the  variety 
of  forms  presented  by  combinations  of  these  substances  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  various  terms  by  vegetable  anatomists. 

1.  Cellular  tissue.  Tissue  composed  of  membrane  in  the  form  of 
cells  whose  length  does  not  greatly  exceed  their  breadth.  This  is  also 
called  utricular  and  vesicular  tissue  ; tela  cellulosa  by  Link ; and 
parenchyma  by  Lindley  and  others.  It  constitutes  the  entire  substance 
of  thallogens,  which  arc  hence  called  cellulares,  or  cellular  plants. 

The  special  varieties  of  cellular  tissue  are  named  from  their  forms, 
as  cubical ; columnar,  including  the  cylindrical  and  the  prismatical ; 
dodecahedral,  the  natural  form  of  the  cells  when  they  are  of  equal  size 
and  exert  equal  pressure  on  one  another,  the  transverse  section  presenting 
a hexagonal  form;  stellated,  or  star-like;  tabulated,  conical,  oval, 
fusifoiTO,  sinuous,  branched,  &c. 

2.  Fibro-cellular  tissue.  Tissue  composed  of  cells,  in  the  inside  of 
which  fibres  are  generated.  This  is  also  called  inenchyma,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished into  two  kinds,  viz.  the  genuine,  in  which  the  fibre  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  on  the  inside  of  the  cell  : and  the  spurious,  in  which 
the  fibre,  either  by  absorption  or  union  of  its  various  parts,  forms  rings, 
bars,  dots,  and  other  appearances  on  the  sides  of  the  cell.  The  spurious 
form,  accordingly,  includes  the  porous  and  dotted  cells  of  many  writers, 
the  cellula;  porosa;  and  punctata;  of  Link. 

3.  Bothrenchyma  (p.  63).  The  name  of  a tissue  formine  a transition 
link  from  porous  cells  to  \iorons  tubes ; it  consists  of  truncated  porous 

! cells  placed  upon  one  another  so  as  to  form  a cylinder,  which  becomes 
a tube  by  the  absoiption  or  removal  of  the  cellular  partitions.  To 
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I'orous  vascular  tissue,  of  which  the  partition  or  union  of  the  cells  is 
not  visible,  Lindley  applied  the  term  continuous  botlirenchyina-  in 
cases  in  which  tlie  points  of  union  are  evident,  he  used  the  term  'arti- 
culated bothrenchyma. 

4.  Vascular  or  Tuhular  tissue.  Tissue  composed  of  cylindrical  tubes 

of  membrane,  continuous,  or  overlapping  one  another  at  their  ends.  It 
is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  viz.  pleurenchyma.  woody  tissue,  or 
vasa  fibrosa  of  Link,  in  which  the  sides  of  the  tubes  are  thickened  and 
tauer  to  eacli  end  ; and  cinenchyma,  or  laticiferous  tissue,  in  which  the 
sides  of  the  tubes  anastomose  and  convey  a peculiar  fluid  called  latex. 
By  older  writers,  these  tubes  were  termed  vasa  propria  or  peculiaria; 
by  Link,  vasa  opophora.  ’ 

5.  Fibro-vasculur  tissue.  Tissue  composed  of  tubes,  in  the  inside  of 

which  one  or  more  spiral  fibres  are  more  or  less  perfectly  developed. 
This  tissue  is  termed  trachenchyma  (p.  660)  ; by  Link  it  was  called  vasa 
spiroidea.  The  same  writer  distinguishes  this  tissue  as  genuine  and 
spurious : — , 

a.  Tlie  yenuine  fibro-vascular  tissue  includes  all  those  vessels  which 
possess  perfect  fibres.  These  are,  1,  the  spiral  vessel,  in  which  one  or 
more  fibres  run  continuously  along  its  sides  from  one  end  to  the  other; 
2,  the  annular  vessel  or  duct,  consisting  of  tubes  with  perfect  rings  of 
fibre  on  their  sides,  arising  from  interruption  of  the  spires  and  union  of 
the  broken  ends  ; and  3,  moniliform  vessels,  in  which  there  are  succes- 
sive dilatations  and  contractions  of  the  tubes,  and  a perfect  spiral  fibre 
in  their  inside. 

b.  The  spurious  fibro-vascular  tissue  includes  the  following  forms  ; 

1,  scedari/orm  vessels,  consisting  of  tubes  mostly  prism.atical,  with  spots 
on  their  walls  resembling  bars  or  straps,  arranged  one  above  another  in 
a ladder-like  form  ; 2,  porous  vessels,  or  tubes  with  bright  spots  upon 
their  walls,  constituting  the  “continuous  bothrenchyma”  of  Lindley  ; 
and  dotted  vessels,  which,  like  the  dotted  cells,  have  dark  spots  on  the 
inside  of  their  membranous  walls,  with  a circle  around  each  spot.  This 
is  called  glandular  woody  tissue,  and  was  specially  termed  by  Meyen 
prosenchyma. 

TITA'NIUM  (xiTai/os,  cal.x).  A metal  which,  in  the  form  of 
peroxide,  or  titanic  acid,  constitutes  several  minerals,  as  menachanite, 
iserine,  &c. 

TITHON'ICITY.  Another  term  for  Actinism,  derived  from  the 
classical  name  Titbonus,  the  husb.and  of  Aurora.  See  Actinism. 

TITILLA'TION  (titillare,  to  tickle).  Theactof  tickling,  suggested 
as  a remedy  for  paralysis.  A feather  is  passed  lightly  across  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  three  or  four  times  daily,  until  laughter  is  occasioned. 

TITRA'TION  (litre,  Fr.  standard).  Volumetric  analysis.  The  che- 
mical process  of  analysis  by'  means  of  standard  solutions.  See  Analysis, 

TITUBA'TIO  (fjfaftare,  to  stagger).  Fidgets.  General  restlessness, 
accompanied  with  a perpetual  desire  of  changing  the  position. 

TOADSTOOLS.  Fungi  venenati.  Poisonous  fungi ; these  include 
all  the  species  of  Amanita,  a sub-genus  of  Agaricus.  See  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  article  Poisons. 

TO'DDY.  Palm-wine ; prepared  by  fermentation,  from  the  sugar 
of  the  Cocos  nucifera,  or  Cocoa-nut-palm. 

TOILE  PRE'PARE'E  'A  LA  CIRE.  A blistering  plaster  em- 
ployed by  the  French,  and  prepared  by  spreading  on  cloth  eight  parts  of 
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white  wax,  four  parts  of  olive-oil,  and  one  part  of  turpentine. — Henry 
and  Guiltnurt. 

TOKO'LOGY  (TOKoi,  a birth,  Xdyoi,  an  account).  A Greek  term, 
sometimes  used,  synonymously  with  the  Latin  obstetrics,  to  denote  the 
branch  of  medicine  which  relates  to  parturition. 

TOLERANCE  OF  REMEDIES  {tolerare,  to  endure).  The  power  of 
bearing  a remedy;  the  power  possessed  by  diseased  persons  of  supporting 
doses  of  medicines  which  would,  perhaps,  be  intolerable \n  a state  of  health. 

-TOM,  -TOME',  -TO'MIA,  -TO  MY  (ronn,  section,  from  -rt/ivu), 
to  cut).  Terminations  of  words  denoting  incision,  as  in  n iom,  that 
which  cannot  be  c,ut ; cysti-tome,  nympho-tomta,  ana-fo;H?/,  &c. 

TOMBAC.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  a species  of  brass.  White 
tombac  includes  the  addition  of  arsenic. 

TOME'NTUM  CE'REBRI  (lo/nen/M/re,  stuffing  for  cushions,  &c.). 
The  name  given  to  numerous  minute,  straight  vessels,  given  off  by  the 
pia  mater  to  the  gi-ey  substance  of  the  cerebrum. 

TONGA.  An  intoxicating  beverage,  made  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Andes  from  the  fruit  of  the  Datura  sanyuinea,  or  Red  Thorn-apple. 
By  the  use  of  this  drink  they  believe  they  are  brought  into  communi- 
cation with  the  spirits  of  their  forefathers. 

TONGUE.  Linyua.  A muscular  organ  devoted  to  the  functions  of 
taste,  deglutition,  and  articulation.  See  Papilla. 

TONGUE-TIE.  LintutafrencUa.  Anaffection  in whichthcfracnumlin- 
gua;  is  shorter  tlian  usual,  confiningthe  apex  of  the  tongue  to  the  lower  jaw. 

TONIC  SPASM  (xdcos,  tone).  A term  sometimes  apidied  to 
that  form  of  spasm  in  which  the  contracted  fibres  remain  fora  long  time 
rigid,  as  in  tetanus. 

TONI'CITY.  A property  of  the  muscles,  distinct  from  the  true 
or  Hallerian  irritability,  and  probably  dependent  on  an  action  of  their 
nerves  and  the  nervous  centres;  by  this  power  of  the  dilators  of  the 
laryn.x  this  organ  is  kept  open,  whereas  it  becomes  partially  elosed  on 
dividing  the  recurrent  nerves  ; by  this  power  the  fare  is  symmetrical, 
whereas  it  becomes  distorted,  when  the  seventh  nerve  on  one  side  is 
paralyzed  ; by  this  power  the  sphincters  are  kept  closed.  &c. 

The  term  tonicity  is  often  used  synonymously  with  elasticity,  to 
denote  this  ])roperty  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

TO'NICS  (xdi/os,  tone,  from  tsiVio,  to  stretch).  Analeptics.  ^ledi- 
cines  which  restore  the  tension  and  vigour  of  the  muscular  fibre,  when 
it  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 

TONO'METRY  (rdros,  tone,  uEX()i'(o,  to  measure).  A mode  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  intraocular  pressure  by  means  of  an  iustru- 
ment  called  a tonometer. 

TO'NSILS  (tonsil/ce).  The  two  round  globular  bodies  situated 
between  tbe  pillars  of  the  velum  palati.  They  are  called,  from  their 
shape,  amyodaloe  or  almonds. 

1.  Totisillitis.  An  unclassical  term  for  inflammation  of  one  or  both 
of  the  tonsils  Amygdalitis  is  a correct  Greek  term.  Other  svnonyms 
are  inflammatio  tonsillarum,  cynanche  tonsillaris,  inflammatory  sore 
throat,  quinsy,  &c. 

2.  Tonsi/lce  inlumescetites.  Enlarged  tonsils.  Hy-pertrophy  of  the  tonsils. 

'TOOTH-RASII.  The  popular  designation  of  the  Strophulus  confer- 

tus,  from  its  occurring  from  the  irritation  of  teething. 

TO'PHUS  (xdepos,  a crumbling  gravel-stone).  A swelling  which 
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particukily  affects  a bone,  or  the  periosteum  ; a cbalk-stone,  deposited 
in  different  structures,  in  gout.  Tophus  or  tofus  is  the  lyatin  term  for 
tufa  or  Uiff,  a variety  of  volcanic  rock  of  an  earthy  texture. 

Tophaceous.  A term  frequently  applied  to  bodies  found  in  the  lungs, 
resembling  stone,  and  consisting  of  cartilage,  with  points  here  and 
there  of  incipient  ossification. 

TO'PICA  (to'ttos,  a place).  A class  of  medicines  employed  for 
their  external  or  topical  effects.  They  are  called  mechanical,  when 
they  exert  a physical  or  mechanical  agency,  as  some  antlielmintics ; 
chemical,  when  they  act  chemically,  as  caustics ; and  dynamical,  when 
thev  act  dvnamically,  as  acrids  and  emollients. 

TO'RCULAR  IIERO'PHILI.  Literally,  Herophilus’s  wine-press. 
A term  applied  to  an  irregular  cavity,  where  the  principal  sinuses 
of  the  dura  imater  become  confluent.  The  columns  of  blood,  coming 
in  different  directions,  were  supposed  to  be  pressed  together  in  this  part. 

TO'RMINA,  TO'RMINES.  (The  neuter  and  the  masculine  plurals 
of  the  obsolete  word  iorjnew,  derived  from  torquere,  io  twist.)  Colici 
dolores.  Intestinal  cramp.  A twisting  or  griping  of  the  bowels;  colic. 
Celsus  writes — “inter  intestinorum  mala,  tormina  esse  consueverunt ; 
cvatvTtpiu  Onece  vocatur.”  See  Strophulus. 

TO'RPOR.(tor/5ere,  to  be  numb,  inactive).  Numbness  ; stupefaction. 
Torpor  inlestinorum  denotes  ordinary  constipation.  T.orpor  hepaticus 
is  inactivity  of  the  liver — a state  of  acliolia. 

TORREFA'CTION  {torre/acere,  to  make  dry  by  heat,  to  parch). 
The  process  .of  torrefying,  parching,  drying,  or  reducing  to  the  friable 
state,  as  in  the  case  of  drugs,  by  exposing  them  on  n hot  metallic  plate. 

TORRICELLIAN  VACUUM.  The  vacuum  ai  .the  top  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  a barometer,  so  called  from  Torricelli,  the  in- 
ventor of  that  instrument ; and  thus  distinguished  from  the  vacuum 
obtained  by  the  air-pump,  which  is  sometimes  called  i\ic .Gtterickian  or 
Boylean  vacuum. 

TO'RSION  (tomb,  a twisting).  A mode  employed  for , the  perma- 
nent arrest  of  Jia!morih!ige  by  ,/twsf the  end. of  an  artery  round  and 
round  until  it  will  not  untwist  itself. 

TO'RSI  ON  -BALAN  CE.  A delicate  electrometer,  so  called  because 
its  principle  consists  in  the  torsion  or  twisting  of  .a  single  fibre  of  the 
web  of  the  silk-worm.  Coulomb's. torsion-halance  is.au  instmment  for 
measuring  small  attactive  and  repulsive  forces  by  .the  torsion  of  a wire 
of  platinum,  silver,  or  steel.  See  Dynamometer. 

TORTICO'LLIS  {torquere,  to  twist,  cullum,  the  meek).  Capui 
ohstipum.  A spasmodic  condition  of  themusclcs  of, the  neck— generally 
clonic,  but  rarely  tonic — whereby  the  head  is  displaced  to  one  side  or 
towards  one  shoulder.  Its  synonyms  are  wry-neok,  spasm  in  the  mus- 
cular distribution  of  the  nervus  accessorius  Willisii,  and  of  the  superior 
cervical  nerve,  &c. 

TO'RULA.  A parasitic  fungus,  originating,  according  to  Hallier, 
from  penicillium  ghaucum  by  lateral  budding,  and  found  in  the 
human  skin,  and,  in  company  with  leptothrix,  in  the  cavities  of  the  body. 

1.  Torula  cerevisim.  Cryptococcus  cerevisk.  The  Yeast-plant, 

consisting  of  confervoid  cells  or  vesicles,  and  mainly  constituting  the 
cerevisicB  fermentum,  or  yeast  of  beer.  It  infests  the  stomach,  bladder, 
&o  , of  man.  . . 

2.  Torula-tcst.  A test  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  urine,  consisting 
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in  the  appearance  of  torula,  in  the  urine,  .after  its  exposure  to  a tem- 
perature above  70°. 

TO'RULUS  (dim.  of  iortis,  a protuberance).  A little  elevation  ; a 
tuft  of  hair  ; tlie  (dilated)  muscle,  tlie  brawn  or  fleshy  part  of  the  body  : 
“ terga  pulposis  torulis  obesa.”  See  Toms. 

TO'RUS.  1.  Any  protuberance  or  prominence,  especi.ally  a knot  or 
bulge,  as  of  a rope.  2.  The  muscular  or  fleshy  part,  the  br.awn  of 
animals.  Cicero  says,  “ O lacertorum  tori  !’  and  Celsus  has  “ vena- 
rum  tori  ” for  varicose  dilatations  of  the  veins.  3.  The  term  also 
denotes  a such  as  wavs  made  by  the  Ancients  of  ropes  or  cords  (tori) 
of  twisted  grass  or  straw,  on  which  they  Laid  their  skins  and  other  fur- 
niture for  tlie  purpose  of  sleeping.  Hence  the  word  has  been  employed, 
in  botany,  as  synonymous  with  receptacle,  or  tlie  expanded  portion  of  the 
upper  part  of  a peduncle,  on  which  the  flower  or  flowers  rest — as  on  a bed. 

TOUCHING  FOR  THE  EVIL.  A practice  of  touching  ^ov  the 
cure  of  the  scirrhous  tumor,  called  the“  king's  evil,”  commencing  with 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  continued  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne; 
for  in  Lent,  1712,  we  find  Dr.  Johnson  amongst  the  number  of  persons 
actually  totKhed. 

TOUCHWOOD.  The  popular  name  of  the  Po/gportis  igniarius, 
or  Hard  Am.adou  PolyjKmis ; an  indigenous  fungus,  found  on  willow 
and  other  trees,  and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  agaric  of  the 
oak  ; it  is  employed  for  clrecking  haemorrhage. 

TOU'RM  ALINE.  The  name  of  a group  of  double  silicates,  usually 
found  in  granite,  gneiss  or  mica  slate.  The  ierm  artificial  tourmaline 
has  been  applied  to  crystals  of  sulpliate  of  iodoquinine  on  account  of 
their  optical  properties. 

TOU'RNIQUET  iFrendi,  from  tourner,  to  turn).  A peculiar  kind 
of  bandage,  which  can  be  tightened  or  rcla.xcd  by  means  of  a screw, 
and  is  applied  to  a limb  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  current  of  blood 
through  its  main  .artery. 

TOUS  LES  MOIS.  An  article  of  diet,  commonly  called  the  St. 
Kitt’s  Arrowroot.  It  is  said  to  be  the  fccula  of  the  rhizome  of  the 
Canna  edulis,  which  flowers  every  month,  and  has  hence  received  its 
French  name. 

TOXjE'M  1 A (to JiKov,  poison,  «T/ua,  blood).  Toankcemia.  Blood- 
poisoning,  .as  from  urea,  glycocol,  or  other  deleterious  matter.  It 
may  be  caused  by  acholia,  or  arrest  of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  by 
which  matters  from  which  bile  is  formed  accumulate  in  the  blood. 

TOXICO'LOGY  (to^ikou,  a poison,  Xdyos,  a description).  That 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  poisons,  their  classification,  cftects, 
antidotes,  &c.  See  the  article  Poisons. 

TRABE'CULA  (dim.  of  trabes,  a beam).  A sm.all  beam  ; the  term 
trabecula!  is  applied  to  the  small  medullary  fibres  of  the  brain,  which 
constitute  the  commissures  ; also  to  certain  fibrous  bands  and  cords  con- 
stituting the  imperfect  partition  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  called 
septum  pectini/'orme. 

TRACIIE'A  (Toaxtio  dpTtipi'a,  artcria  aspera,  or  rough  artery). 
The  windpipe,  or  the  tube  which  conveys  air  into  tht  lungs  of  verte- 
brate .animals  ; a continu.ation  of  the  larynx.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  inequality  of  its  c.artiliigcs.  See  Arteria. 

1.  Trache-itis.  Cynanclie  trachealis.  The  Croup.  Inflammation 
of  the  Uachca  or  windpipe. 
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2.  Trachelismus.  Spasm  of  the  trachelean  musnlcB. 

3.  Traclinn-cele  (kiiXi),  a tumor).  Atrial  (/oilre.  Hernia  of  tlic 
traclica.  The  term  is  applied  to  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  “ gland,” 
to  bronchoeele  or  goitre. 

4.  Tracheo  tomy  (to/ii’i,  section).  The  operation  of  making  an 
opening  into  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  It  is  also  called  hroiichotomy. 

TRA'CriEAL  SOUND.  A natural  sound,  produced  by  the  passage 
of  the  air  in  respiration,  and  heard,  through  the  stethoscope,  in  the 
neck  and  at  the  top  of  the  sternum. 

TRA'CHELOS  (rpdxiiXos).  Collum.  The  Greek  term  for  the 
neck.  Galen  terms  a short-necked  man  dTpdxuXos,  literally, 
a neck.  Paulus  ./Egineta  has  aaKOTpdx’jXos,  with  a bad,  weak  neck.  ! 

1.  Trachelo-mastoideus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  transverse  pro-  1 
cesses  of  the  last  four  cervical,  and  sometimes  of  the  6rst  dorsal  verte- 
brae, and  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  It 
draws  the  head  backward,  or  obliquely. 

2.  Trachelo-scapular.  The  designation  of  certain  veins,  which  arise 
near  the  neck  and  shoulder,  and  contribute  to  form  the  external  jugular 
vein. 

TRACHE'NCHYM A (TpaysTa  dprijpia,  the  trachea,  f-yxo/ua, 
enchyma).  A Greek  term  for  the  fibro-vascular  tissue  of  plants,  witli 
special  reference  to  the  “ spiral  vessel,”  which,  from  its  fancied  resem- 
blance in  form  and  function  to  the  windpipe  of  an  animal,  was  termed 
trachea.  See  Tissues,  vegetable. 

TRA'CHOMA  {rpaxaipa,  a roughness,  from  Tpaxos,  rough).  A 
form  of  granular  conjunctivitis,  or  the  “conjunctivitis  trachomatosa” 
of  German  authors. 

TRACING-PAPER.  Paper  brushed  over  with  a thin  varnish,  made 
of  colourless  Dammara-resin,  the  varnish  being  allowed  to  soak  through 
the  paper  without  any  apparent  coating  remaining  on  the  surface. 

TRACTORA'TION.  An  exploded  theory  introduced  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  explained  under  the  term  Metallic  Tractors. 

TRA'CTUS  {trahere,  to  draw).  A drawing  in  length;  a region;  a 
space. 

1.  Tractus  mntorius.  Motor-tract;  the  name  given  to  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  corpora  pyramidalia  through  the  pons  Vaiolii  into  the 
crura  cerebri.  The  motor-nerves  arise  from  this  tract. 

2.  Tractus  opticus.  Optic  tract ; a flattened  band,  which  arises  from 
the  thalamus  opticus,  and  turns  round  the  crus  cerebri. 

3.  Tractus  respiratorius.  Respiratory  tract ; a name  given  by  Bell 
to  a narrow  white  band,  which  descends  along  the  side  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lateral  sulcus. 

4.  Tractus  spiralis  foraminvlentus.  The  name  given  by  Cotunnius 
to  the  spiral  openings  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus. 

TRAGACA'NTHA.  Tragacanth.  A gummy  exudation  from  the 
stems  of  Astragalus  verus,  and  possibly  other  species.  It  is  frequently 
called  gum-dragon.  There  are  two  kinds,  viz.,  flaky,  or  Smyrna, 
and  the  vermiform,  or  Morea,  tragacanth. 

1.  Tragacanthin  ox  Adragantin.  Soluble  gum  of  tragacanth.  From 
its  resemblance  to  gum-arabic,  it  has  been  termed  aralnne. 

2.  liassorin.  The  insoluble  part  of  gum-tragacantb,  named  from  its 

similaritv  to  gum-bassora. 

TRA'GUS  (rpayos,  a goat).  A small  eminence  situated  over  the 
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meatus  externus  of  the  car,  upon  which  hair  often  grows  like  the  beard 
of  a goat. 

Tragicics.  A muscle  of  triangular  form,  arising  from  the  middle  and 
outer  part  of  tlie  concha,  and  inserted  into  the  tip  ot  the  tragus,  which 
it  pulls  forward.  See  Anti-trayicus. 

TRANCE.  The  total  suspension  of  mental  power  and  voluntary 
motion,  pulsation  and  breathing  continuing,  the  muscles  being  flexible, 
and  the  body  yielding  to  and  retaining  any  given  position  not  incom- 
patible witli  the  laws  of  gravitation;  catalepsy. — Webster. 

TRANSCA'LENCY  (trans,  through,  calere,  to  be  warm).  A term 
expressive  of  the  property  which  certain  bodies  possess  of  transmitting 
the  rays  of  heat  through  their  substance. 

TRANSCENDE'NTAL  (transcendere,  to  go  beyond  a certain  limit). 
In  philosophy,  this  term  denotes  that  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  out- 
senses,  as  distinguislied  from  what  is  empirical ; it  is  thus  synonymous 
with  metaphysical.  Transcendental  Anatomy  is  that  which  investigates 
the  model  upon  wliich  the  animal  frame  is  constructed,  and  treats  of 
the  homologies  which  exist  between  the  parts  of  the  body,  or  the  corre- 
spondence of  parts  beyond  that  which  appears  to  the  external  sense  ; 
thus,  the  wing  of  a bird  is  the  homologm  of  the  arm  of  a man  ; the  leaf 
of  a plant  is  the  homologuc  of  the  lung  of  an  animal;  the  human 
scapula  is  the  rib  of  the  nccijiut,  &c.  See  Homologies. 

TRANSFORiM  A'TION  (trans/or  mare,  tochangc  from  one  shape  into 
another).  Aletamorphosis.  The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  blood,  during  its  passage  from  the  minute  arteries 
through  tlie  capillary  system  of  vessels  into  the  radicles  of  the  venous 
system.  There  are  three  kinds  of  change  : — 

1.  Transformation  of  the  components  of  the  blood  into  the  or- 
ganized substance  of  the  ditferent  organs,  termed  intiis-susccptio  or 
nutrition. 

2.  Transformation  of  the  components  of  the  blood  on  the  free  surface 
of  an  organ  into  a solid,  unorganized  substance,  which  is  the  mode  of 
growth  of  the  non-vascultir  textures,  or  appositio. 

3.  Transformation  of  the  components  of  the  hlood  into  a fluid  matter, 
which  eStapes  on  the  free  surface  of  the  organ,  or  secretion. — Muller. 

4.  The  term  transformation  is  applied,  in  chemistry,  to  the  passage  of 
a body  from  the  amoi'idious  to  the  crystalline  state.  The  passage  from 
the  crystalline  to  the  amorphous  state  is  termed  deforinatkm. 

5.  The  term  transformation  is  applied  by  Quatrefages,  in  biology, 
to  “the  series  of  changes  which  every  germ  undergoes  in  reaching  the 

I embryonic  condition  ; those  which  we  observe  in  every  creature  still 
i within  the  egg ; those,  finally,  which  the  species  born  in  an  imperfectly- 
! developed  state  i)rcsent  in  the  course  of  their  external  life.”  The 
I changes  wliich  occur  in  the  egg  of  the  butterfly  until  they  result  in  the 
' production  of  the  “ larva  ” or  caterpillar  constitute  its  transformation. 

; See  Afetainorphosis. 

TRANSFU'SION  OF  BliOOD  Qransfundere,  to  pour  through).  The 
« operation  of  transfusing  or  injecting  into  a vein  of  the  patient  some  blood 
freshly  drawn  from  the  vein  of  another  subject.  Transfusion  is  termed 
1 immediate,  when  the  blood  is  injected  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  directly  from 
i'  the  vessel  of  tlie  donor  to  that  of  the  receiver;  mediate,  when  the  blood 
i has  undergone,  previously  to  injection,  defibrination  or  lowering  of 
i temperature. 
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TRANSITION  OR  MATTER.  A term  denoting  tlie  continuous 
processes  ot  decomposition  and  recomposition  which  take  place  in 
organic  substances.  Matters  absorbed  from  the  earth  and  the  air  are 
transformed  into  food  adapted  to  the  support  of  herbivorous  animals, 
and  by  them  ^re  transformed  into  food  suited  for  carnivorous  animals. 
On  the  death  of  animals  and  plants,  these  return  to  the  earth  and  to 
the  air,  and  furnish  materials  for  the  sustenance  of  another  generation. 

TRANSPA'RENC  Y (franspaj-crc,  to  shine  through).  That  property 
of  a body  which  allows  the  passage  of  rays  of  light  through  it.  Some  sub- 
stances me  perfectly  Iranspare.nt,  and,  when  colourless  also,  are  said  to 
be  limpid ; others,  which  allow  objects  to  be  indistinctly  seen  through 
them,  are  called  semi-transparent.  When  a body  transmits  only  a 
little  light,  not  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  render  objects  distinct  when  seen 
through  it,  it  is  said  to  be  translucent. 

TRANSPIRA'TION  to  breathe  through).  1.  A term 

applied  by  Mr  Graham  to  a peculiar  and  fundamental  property  of  gases 
in  passing  through  capillary  tubes.  It  differs  from  effusion,  by  which 
gases  pass  through  a small  apertiwe  into  a vacuum,  but  corresponds  with 
some  of  the  phenomena  resulting  fronr  fl!?j^Wora.  2.  This  term  is  also 
used  synonymously  with  exhalation  or  insensible  perspiration,  as  applied 
to  the  passage  of  fluids  through,  the  skin  of  the  body. 

The  term  transpiration  is  applied,,  in  vegetable  physiology,  to  the 
exhalation  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  sap,  on  its  arriving  in  the 
leaves  of  a plant.  A sun-flower  has  been  found  to  exhale  twenty  ounces 
of  moisture  in  a day. 

TRANSPLANT  A'TION.  A method' of  healing  wounds  or  ulcerated 
surfaces,  especially  such  as- result  fromi  severe  burns,  by  the  transplan- 
tation of  healthy  epidermis  to  the  denuded  part. 

T R ANS  UD  A'TIO.N  (transudare,  to  perspire).  The  process  by  which 
fluids  pass  through  porous  substances.  Thus,  the  arteries  and  veins  are 
sometimes  represented  as  being  porous  ; and  hence,  as  parting  with 
contained  fluids  by  transudation,  and  imbibing  extraneous  fluids  by 
capillary  attraction.  See  Secretion. 

TRANSVERSA'LIS  (transversus,  across).  That  which  is  placed 
across  or  crosswise.  Hence  the  terms — 

1.  Transversalis  abdommis.  A muscle  arising  from  the  cartilages  of 
the  seven  lower  ribs,  &c.^  and  inserted  into  the  linea  alba,  and  the 
crest  of  the  ilium.  It  supports  and  compresses  the  bowels. 

2.  Transversalis  colli.  A muscle  arising  fi'om  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  second,  third, fourth,  fifth,  and  si.xth  cervical  vertebras,  and 
inserted  into  those  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  upper 
dorsal  vertebra;.  It  turns  the  neck  obliquely  backwards  and  to  one  side. 

TRANSVE'RSUS.  That  which  is  placed  across  or  crosswise. 

1.  YraTtAuersMS  amw  of  Albinus.  A muscle  arising  from  the  pro- 
minent part  of  the  concha,  and  inserted  opposite  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
anti-heli.x.  It  draws  the  parts  to  which  it  is  connected  towards  each 
other,  and  stretches  the  scapha  and  concha. 

2.  Transversus  pedis.  A muscle  arising  from  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great  toe,  and  inserted  into  that  of  the  little  toe. 

3.  Transversus  perined.  A muecle  arising  from  the  tuber  ischii,  and 
inserted  into  the  middle  line  with  its  fellow.  It  is  supposed  to  dilate 
the  urethra. 

TRAPE'ZA  (xpaVt^a).  The  Greek  term  for  a table,  or  a table-cover. 
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1.  Trapczi-form.  Four-sided,  with  the  opposite  margins  not  parallel, 
as  certain  leaves. 

2.  Trapezium.  The  first  hone  of  the  second  row  of  the  carpal  bones, 
also  called  os  mullangidum  mcijus.  It  supports  the  thumb. 

3.  Trapezdides  os.  A bone  of  the  second  row  of  thoi  cai'pal  bones, 
smaller  than  the  trapezium,  and  also  called  os  multangulum  7niims. 

4.  Trapezius.  A muscle  so  named  from  its  lozenge-form,  arising 
from  the  superior  transverse  line  of  the  occipital  hone,  fi’om  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  seventli  cervical  and  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and 
inserted  into  the  clavicle,  the  acromion,  and  the  scapula.  It  is  some- 
times called  cucullai'is,  from  its  resembling  a cucullus,  or  monk’s  hood, 
hanging  on  tlie  neck  ; and  where  it  is  united  to  its  fellow  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  it  is  named  liyamentum  nucha,  or  colli.  It  draws  the 
scapula  according  to  the  three  directions  of  its  fibres. 

TRAUMA'TIC  {rpauixa,  a wound).  Belonging  to  wounds  ; caused 
by  wounds.  Traumatic  cataract  is  opacity  of  tlie  lens,  produced  by 
injury.  Traumatic  fever  is  “ the  febrile  disturbance  which  supervene.^ 
a short  time  after  an  injury,  and  coincides  with  the  commencement  of 
the  phenomena  of  repair.’’ 

TRAU'MATISM  (rpauiinviX^u),  to  wound).  Tlie  state  induced  by 
an  injury,  a wound,  contusion,  compression,  &o.  Hence  we  have 
traumatic  fever,  traumatic  erysipelas,  &c. 

TRAVELI.ER.  The  name  given  to  a metallic  button,  adiipted  to 
a catheter,  and  capable  of  being  pushed  along  agroove  of  the  instrument, 
b)'  means  of  a fine  wire. 

TREACLE.  Sacchari/ax.  Molasses.  The  uncrystallizable  part  of 
common  sugar,  which  drains  from  the  sugar-refiner’s  mould.  See  Theriacu. 

TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE.  Treafmcnt  of  disease  is  tcrme.l 
rational,  when  it  is  founded  on  a correct  knowledge  of  the  dise.ase  and 
of  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  remedy  ;■  empiricah,  when  it  is  merely 
tried,  in  ignorance  of  both  ;•  curative,  when  it  may  happily  be  perfectly 
successful ; palliative,  when  it  aims  at  alleviating  suffering;  and  pre- 
ventive, when  it  fs  directed  to  the  preservation  of  liealth,  or  the  obvia- 
tion of  the  recurrence  of  disease. 

TREHALOSE.  A variety  of  sugar  contained  in  Turkish  manna, 
a substance  formed  bv  an  insect  (Larimus  tiidijicans)  at  the  expense  of 
a plant  of  the  genus  lEchinops. 

TREMATO'D  A (-rfMi/aaTuidtfv,  full  of  pores  or  holes,  from  Tpupa,  a 
pore).  Flukes;  an  order  of  Entozoa  or  Intestinal  worms,  furnished 
with  suctorial  pores  on  the  under  surfiice  of  the  body,  and  with  a head 
indistinct,  with  a suctorial  foramen.  They  comprise  the  genera  fasciola, 
distoma,  tetiastoma,  and  lic.xathyridium-. 

TRE'MOR  {tremere,  to  tremble).  Trembling;  tremulous  agitation 
of  the  head,  Ihnbs,  &c.  This  term  is  applietl  to-  thatkind  of  convulsive 
or  spasmodic  action  which  is  of  tlie  clonic  kind,  but  inste.ad  of  being 
violent  is  slight,  and  in  which  very  slight  contractions  rapidly  alternate 
with  rela.vations. 

1.  Tremors,  passwe  and  active.  1.  Simple  ov passive  tremors  (rp6- 
nos)  are  those  which  occur  during  a voluntary  act,  and  cease  with  it. 
2.  Spasmodic  or  aetwe  tremors  (-n-aXpos)  take  place  during  rest,  when 
the  parts  are  supported  and  unemployed.  The  latter,  not  the  former 
are  characteristic  of  paralysis  agitans. 

2.  Tremor  vietallicm-.  Metallic  Shaking  Palsy.  A species  of  Para- 
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lysis  agitans,  caused  by  the  slow  poisonous  action  of  certain  metals, 
particularly  mercury  and  lead,  the  former  tci  mcA  tremor  ah  hydraryyro 
or  tremor  mercurialis,  the  latter  tremor  Salurninus. 

3.  Tremor  tendinum.  Shaking  Palsy.  A morbid  intermittent  action 
of  the  spasmodic  kind,  which  sometimes  continues  more  or  less  con- 
stantly present  tlirough  a series  of  years.  See  Paralysis. 

TRE'PAN  {ryuTTauov,  a borer,  from  Tpuirdtu,  to  perforate).  Tere-  ‘ 
helium  ; modiolus.  A circular  saw,  for  perforating  the  skull  in  the 
operation  of  trepanning.  It  resembles  the  instrument  called  a wimble,  ' 
and  is  worked  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  now  superseded,  in  this  country, 
by  the  trephine.  See  A haptiston. 

TREPHPNING.  Terebratio.  The  operation  of  making  a vent 
for  the  discharge  of  pus  in  abscess  of  bone.  The  tei  m trephine  denotes 
a kind  of  saw  employed  for  the  removal  of  a circular  portion  of  bone. 

TRl'AD.  Another  term  for  tri-atomic  or  ter-equivalent,  as  applied  ; 
to  elements.  See  Atomicity.  I 

TRIADE'LPHOUS  (jpsis,  three,  ddtXr^os,  a brother).  Having 
the  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  in  three  parcels  or  fasciculi. 

TRIA'NDRIA  (-rptls,  three,  aviip,  a man).  The  third  class  in 
Linnaeus's  system  of  plants,  in  which  there  are  three  stamens. 

TRIANGULA'RIS  STERNI.  a muscle  arising  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  sternum  and  ensiform  cartilage,  and  inserted  into  the  car- 
tilages of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.  It  is  also  called  slerno- 
costalis.  It  depresses  the  ribs,  and  is  a muscle  of  expiration. 

Triangularis  labiorum.  A name  frequently  given  to  the  depressor 
anguli  oris,  from  its  triangular  shape. 

TRIBA'SIC  SALTS.  A class  of  the  ox3'gen-acid  salts,  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  acid  theory,  contain  three  equivalents  of  base  to 
one  of  acid  ; of  these,  the  tribasic  phosphates  are  the  type. 

TRI'CEPS  {tria  capita  habens).  Having  three  heads.  Hence — 

1 . Triceps  atiris.  A name  frequently  given  to  the  posterior  auris,  in 
consequence  of  this  muscle  arising  by  three  distinct  slips. 

2.  Triceps  extensor  cuLiti.  A muscle  arising,  iiy  three  heads,  from 

the  inferior  border  of  the  scapula,  and  from  the  os  humeri,  and 
inserted  into  the  olecranon.  It  is  distinguished  into  the  extensor 
l ingus.  the  extensor  brevis,  and  the  hrachialis  extemus.  It  extends  the 
fore-arm.  i 

3.  Triceps  extensor  cruris.  This  muscle  extends  the  leg.  It  has  j 

been  described  as  consisting  of — i 

1.  The  Vastus  extemus,  arising  from  the  trochanter  major,  and  ' 

inserted  into  the  patella  and  fascia  of  the  same  joint ; I 

2.  The  Vastus  internus,  arising  from  the  trochanter  minor,  and  , 

inserted  into  the  patella  and  fascia  ; and  , 

3.  The  Crureeus,  arising  from  between  the  trochanters,  and  inserted 
into  the  patella.  Under  this  portion  is  frequently  found  a 
mitscle  termed  suberurmus. 

TRICHIA'SIS  (rpixiacris,  from  OpV^,  xpixos,  the  hair).  1.  A 
disease  of  the  eyelids,  in  which  they  are  introverted,  and  the  lashes 
irritate  the  eye,  as  opposed  to  ektropion,  or  eversion  of  the  eye-lids. 

2.  The  term  was  also  applied  by  Galen  to  a disease  of  the  urethra,  in 
which  the  urine  is  full  of  small  hair-like  substances.  3.  It  was  also 
formerly  applied  to  ekzema  fissum,  a disease  of  the  breasts  of  women 
giving  suck,  when  they  crack  into  very  fine  fissures. 
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TRICIIINIA'SIS  (dpt^,  xpixo's, a haii).  Tnc/tinnsi.i.  Flesh-worm 
disease.  A disease  occasioned  by  eating  raw,  undei’-done,  or  diseased 
pork,  and  cliaracterized  by  the  presenre  of  cysts,  in  human  muscle,  con- 
taining a parasitic  coeleluiinthous,  /tair-like  worm,  termed  trichina 
spiralis. 

TRICHOCE'PHALUS  DI'SPAR.  Trichuris.  The  long  thread- 
worm ; an  intestinal  nematoid  ccelelminthous  worm.  See  Vermes. 

TRFCHOID  (xpixondiiv,  sc.  n7rd</)ucris).  A.  hair-like  offshoot;  a 
term  applied  to  a ramification  of  a vein — a capillarp. 

TRICIIOMATO'SIS  {-rpixuipa,  a growth  of  hair).  A term  applied 
to  a disease  in  which  the  liair  is  matted  together,  as  in  plica. 

TRICHO'-PATHY  (dpi^.  rpixos,  the  liair,  irddos,  disease).  A 
general  term  for  huir-diseuse,  and  suggested  as  a more  appropriate 
word  than  trichosis,  which  means  hairiness,  unconnected  with  disease. 
Tricho-pathohtpy  would  tlieii  denote  an  account  or  description  of  hair- 
diseases ; tricho-dyschroia,  Acco\ora,t\o  crinium,  or  discoloration  of  the 
liair;  trich-uchroia,  absence  of  colour  of  the  hair;  trich-allochroia, 
versicoloratio  crinium.  or  variable  colour  of  the  hair,  &c. 

TRICHO'PH YTON  (dpi^,  -rpixos,  hair,  (purov,  a plant).  The 
name  of  a genus  of  vegetable  parasites,  some  of  which  infest  the  human 
hair.  Thus  T.  io7isurans  is  the  parasite  of  ringworm  ; this  species  and  the 
species  sportdoides  have  been  found  in  Plica  Polonica.  The  term  Iricho- 
myces  (mckiis,  a fungus)  also  denotes  a parasitic  fungus  of  the  hair. 

TRICIIORRIICE'A  (Hpig,  T-ptxds,  hair,  piw,  to  flow).  Defluvium 
capillorum  ; the  fall  of  the  hair. 

TRlCHtVSlS  (Tpi'xonris,  a making  or  being  hairy,  from  6pt'f, 
Tptxo's,  hair).  Under  this  term,  which  simply  means  hairiness.  Mason 
Good  groups  all  the  diseases  of  the  hair  and  of  the  hair-follicles, 
constituting  the  ninth  genus  of  his  class  Eccrilica;  and  he  defines 
trichosis,  as  a “ nioibid  organization  or  deficiency  of  hair.”  Hence, 
trichosis  hirsuties  denotes  augmented  formation  or  abnormal  quantity  of 
hair  ; trichosis  decolor,  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the  hair  ; trichosis  cana, 
blanching  of  the  hair;  trichosis/'ur^'uracea,  common  or  scurfy  ringworm; 
and  trichosis  plica,  Polish  ringworm.  See  Trichopathy. 

Trichosis;  trichoma.  The  former  term  denotes,  a making  or  being 
hairy;  the  latter,  a growth  of  hair.  The  former  denotes  the  (xcl,  the 
latter  the  fact.  See  Preface,  par.  2. 

TRICIIO' rO  JIOUS  {-rpixa,  in  three  parts,  Ttpeoi,  to  cut). 
Having  divisions  always  in  threes,  as  the  ramifications  of  stems  of  cer- 
tain plants,  Ac. 

TRI'CHROISM  (rpsts,  three,  x^da,  colour).  A property  of  some 
crystalline  minerals  of  presenting  two  different  tints  when  viewed  in 
different  directions  by  transmitted  light.  See  Dichi-oisiii  and  Pleochroism. 

TRICO'RNIS  {Iria  cornua  habens).  Having  three  horns  or  horn- 
like prominences,  a term  applied  to  each  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
from  its  three- horned  shape.  See  Cornu. 

TRICU'SPID  (Ires  cuspides  habens).  Having  three  points  ; a term 
applied  to  three  triangular  fobis,  constituting  collectively  the  tricuspid 
valve,  situated  between  the  right  auricle  and  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart. 

TRIETIIYL-PHOSPHINE.  An  organic  phosphorus  base  formed 
from  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  by  replacing  the  three  equivalents  of 
hydrogen  by  ethyl. 
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CIAL  (tres  facies  habens).  Triple-facial;  a term  applied 
to  the  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  the  grand  sensitive  nerves  of  the  head 
and  face. 

TRIGE'MINT  {tres,  t\mG,geminus,  double).  Tlie  name  of  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  or  tri-facial.  See  Nerves. 

TRIGO'NAL  (r/jeis,  three,  yuivia,  an  angle).  A term  applied  to 
a triangular  space  on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  where  the  mucous 
membrane  is  void  of  rugae. 

TRIGY'NIA  {vpiLs,  three,  yvvi'i,  female).  The  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  those  orders  of  plants  in  which  there  are  three  pistils. 

TRIMO'RPHIC  PLANTS  (t/osiv,  three, /lopfpri,  form).  Plants  of 
which  a single  species  is  composed  of  three  distinct  forms,  similar  to  one 
another  in  all  respects  except  in  the  conformation  of  their  reproductive 
organs.  See  Dimorphic  Plants. 

TRKE'CIA  (xpEts,  three,  oTkos,  a house).  The  name  of  an  order 
of  the  twenty-third  class  of  the  Ijinnaean  system,  in  which  there  are 
united  flowers,  accompanied  with  barren,  or  fertile  ones,  or  both,  on 
three  diffrent  plants. 

TRIPE  DE  ROCHE.  The  name  given  to  several  species  of 
Gyrophora,  a genus  of  lichens,  employed  by  the  hunters  of  the  Arctic 
regions  of  America  as  articles  of  food. 

TRIPI'NNATE.  A term  applied  to  a leaf  in  which  there  are 
three  series  of  pinnation ; viz.,  when  the  leaflets  of  a bipinuate  leaf 
are  themselves  pinnate,  as  ia  thalictrum  minus.  See  Pinnate. 

TRIPLE  SALTS.  A term  sometimes  applied,  in  chemistry,  to 
salts  in  which  two  bases  are  combined  with  one  acid,  as  soda  and 
potassa  with  tartaric  acid  in  Rochelle  salt.  Tliese  compounds  are, 
however,  more  commonly  viewed  as  doMe  salts,  Rochelle  salt  being 
considered  as  composed  of  single  equivalents  of  the  tartrates  of  soda  and 
potassa. 

TRPPOLI.  A mineral  originally  brought  from  Tripoli,  consisting 
of  silex  and  clay,  and  used  for  polishing  and  cleaning  metals.  It  is 
found  at  Bakewell,  in  Derbyshire,  where  it  is  called  rotten-stone. 

TRI'PSIS  (xpi'v^is,  rubbing,  from  xpi'/3u),  to  rub).  1.  The  act  of 
reducing  a substance  to-  powder  by  rubbing  or  bruising ; trituration. 
2.  The  process  of  rubbing  and' percussing  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  flexing  and'  extending  the  limbs,  and  racking 
the  joints,  in  connexion  with' the  use  of  the  hot  bath — called  also  sham- 
pooing. — Webster. 

TRIQUE'TRA  OSSA  (fni/ticfrus,  having  three  corners  ; triangular). 
Ossa  Woriniana.  The  triangular  bones  sometimes  found  in  the  course 
of  the  lambdo'fdal  suture. 

TRI'SMUS  (xi)i'5u),  to  gnash  the  teeth).  Locked  jaw;  a spasmodic 
affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw.  (See  Tetanus.)  The  “ nine  days’ 
fits  ” of  infants  are  tenned  trismtcs  nasceniiwn  vel  neoiiatorum.  See 
A?iti-trisnius. 

TRISPLAN'CHNIC.  A term  applied  to  the  three  great  splanchnic 
cavities,  viz.,  the  head,  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen,  and  significant  also 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  whieh  distributes  its  branches  to  the  organs 
contained  in  those  cavities. — Webster. 

TRITjE/US  {Tpnaios,  on  the  third  day).  This  term,  with  the 
addition  of  TrepExds,  fever;  wajs  applied  hy  Hippocrates  to  a tertian  fever 
or  ague.  The  same  writer  uses  the  term  rpiTaiofvris,  tritaiophya,  of 
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the  nature  of  a tertian  fever,  and  Tpiraioyivns,  tritaiogenous,  produced 
by  tertian  fever. 

Tetartwtis  (-rs'rapTaioi,  of  four  days).  Tliis  term  is  applied,  vrith 
the  addition  of  ■wuptTO's,  fever,  to  quartan  fever.  Hippocrates  uses  it 
without  the  additional  substantive. 

TRITE'RNATE.  A term  applied  to  a leaf  in  wliich  there  are 
three  series  of  ternation,  viz.,  when  the  leaflets  of  a biternate  leaf  are 
themselves  ternate.  See  Ternate. 

TKI'TICUM  VULGA'RE.  Wheat;  a graminaceous  plant,  the 
grain  of  which  yields  y?oar  and  hran.  The  name  is  derived,  according 
to  Varro,  from  irilus,  the  passive  participle  of  terere,  to  rub  or 
grind. 

TRITO'XIDE.  A non-acid  compound  consisting  of  one  equivalent 
of  a base  and  three  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

TRITURATION  {tritus,  rubbed,  h-om  terere,  to  rub).  The  act  of 
rubbing  or  pounding,  of  reducing  to  a fine  powder  by  grinding. 

TROCHA'NTER  (T^ioxarTiip,  a runner  p the  hall  on  which  the 
hip-bone  turns  in  its  socket,  Galen  ; from  -rpox““j  to  run  or  roll). 
The  name  of  two  processes  of  the  thigh-bone — tlie  wojor  and  the  minor. 
They  are  named  from  their  office  of  receiving  those  large  muscles  which 
bend  and  e.xtend  the  thigh,  and  turn  it  upon  its  axis.  Tliey  form,  as  it 
were,  shoulders  to  the  thigh-bona 

Inter-trochantral  line.  A rough  line,  situated  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  troclianters,  to  which  the  capsular  ligament  is  attached,  and 
into  whicli  the  quadratus  femoris  is  inserted. 

TRO'CHAR,  or  TROCAR  (/rofs-<7«a?te,  three- fourths  ; from  its 
point  being  triangular).  An  instrument  used'  for  discharging  fluids 
from  different  cavities  of  the  body,  as  in  dropsy.  It  consists  of  a per- 
forator or  stilette,  and  a canula. 

TROCHl'SCUS  (o-poxiaKov,  dim.  of  Tpnxdt,  a wheel).  A troche, 
lozenge,  or  round  tablet,  composed  of  powdera  made  up,  with  glutinous 
substances,  into  little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried. 

TRO'CHIjEA  (contr.  from  -riioxaKin,  a cylinder  revolving  on  its 
own  axis,  the  sheaf  of  a pulley).  A kind  of  cartilaginous  pulley. 
There  is  a proverb  among  the  Latins  r trochleis  pituitam  adducere,  to 
draw  up  phlegm  with  a hoisting-tackle,  to- hawk  violently. 

Troc/dearis,  1.  The  articular  surface  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
shoulder-bone,  forming  a trochlea  or  pulley,  on  which  the  ulna  moves 
in  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fore-arm.  2.  Another  name  for 
the  obliquus  superior,  or  that  muscle  of  the  eye  which  passes  through 
the  trochlea.  3.  A name  for  each  of  the  nervi  patlietici,  or  nerves  of 
the  fourth  pair,  distributed  to  the  trochlearis  muscle  of  the  eye. 

TROCHOl'OES  (rpoxos,  a wheel,  sTios,  likeness).  Wheel-like; 
a species  of  diarthrosis,  or  movable  articulation  of  bones,  in  which  one 
bone  rotates  upon  another,  as  the  rtidius  upon  the  ulna. 

TRO'N.V.  The  name  given  in  Africa  to  the  sesqui-carbonate  of 
soda,  imported  from  the  coast  of  Barhary. 

TROPIIOPO'LLEN  (-rptfpu),  to  nourish,  and  pollen).  The  name 
given  by  Turpin  to  the  septwm  of  the  anther  in  plants,  from  which  the 
pollen  has  been  incorrectly  supposed  to  separate.  By  others,  this 
part  has  been  termed  the  receptacle  of  the  pollen,  and  by  Link  the 
raphe. 

TRO'PHOSOME  {Tpt((>w,  to  nourish,  ewpa,  the  body).  A term 
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applied  to  the  series  of  nutritive  zooids,  constituting  the  “individual” 
s"ee  zoopliytes,  and  produced  by  continuous  gemmation. 

TROTHOSPERM  to  nourish,  (nrip/ia,  seed).  The 

name  given  by  Richard  to  the  placenta  in  plants,  the  part  by  which  the 
ovules  are  nourished.  It  is  also  termed  spermopkore  or  seed-bearer 
and,  sometimes,  the  vpceptade  of  the  seeds. 

TROPINE  and  TROPIC  ACID.  Two  substances  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  atropine  by  means  of  baryta  water. 

TRUNK  (truncus").  Tlie  woody  stem  of  trees,  characteristic  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  and  e.’cogenous  growth,  as  of  oak.  See  Stem  of 
Plants. 

TRUSS  (trousse,  French).  Braeherium.  A bandage,  or  apparatus 
for  keeping  a hernia  reduced,  and  preventing  further  protrusion. 

TRY'MA  (xpC^ra,  a hole,  from  Tpiico,  to  perforate).  A syncarpous 
fruit,  superior,  by  abortion  one-celled,  one-seeded,  with  a two-valved 
indehiscent  endocarp,  and  a coriaceous  or  fleshy  valveless  sarcocarp,  as 
in  walnut. 

TUBA.  A trumpet;  a canal  resembling  a trumpet. 

1.  Tuba  Euslachxana.  A canal,  partly  bony,  partly  cartilaginous 
and  membranous,  which  extends  fl'om  the  cavitv  of  the  tympanum  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

2.  TidxB  PallopiancB.  The  Fallopian  tubes ; two  canals  at  the 
fundus  uteri,  of  a trumpet-ioTva.,  described  by  Fallopius. 

TUBE  OF  SAFETY.  A tube  open  at  both  ends,  inserted  into  a 
receiver,  the  upper  end  communicating  with  the  external  air,  and  the 
lower  being  immersed  in  water. 

TU'BER  (tumere,  to  swell).  A hump,  tumor,  or  protuberance.  A 
knob  or  hard  excrescence  on  wood.  A truffle. 

1.  Tulier  annulare.  A designation  of  the  pons  Varolii,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  part  of  the  brain  has  been 
not  inappropriately  designated  nodus  encephali.  noeud  vital.  &c. 

2.  Tuher  cinereum.  An  eminence  of  grey  substance,  forming  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle. 

3.  Tuher  ischii.  A round  knob,  forming  that  part  of  the  ischium 
upon  which  we  sit ; hence,  this  bone'  has  been  named  os  sedentarium. 

4.  The  Tuberosities  of  the  os  humeri  are  two  small  prominences  of 
unequal  size,  called  the  greater  and  the  smaller,  situated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  bone,  just  behind  the  head. 

TUBER,  OF  PLANTS.  An  annual,  thickened,  subterranean  stem, 
provided  at  the  sides  with  latent  huds,  from  which  new  plants  are  pro- 
duced, and  uSually  containing  starchy  matter,  as  the  potato.  When 
Very  small  and  wart-like,  it  is  called  timerculuin'. 

TUB'ERCULA  QUADRIGE'MINA.  Four  tubercles  occurring  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  pons  Varolii ; the  two  upperare  termed  the 
nates,  the  two  lower  the  testes.  In  the  lower  animals  they  are  called 
optic  lobes. 

TUBERCULO'SIS.  Tubercular  infiltration;  degeneration  of  a 
tissue  into  tubercular  matter.  An  idiopathic  blood  disease,  producing 
scrofula,  phthisis,  tubercular  hydrokephaliis,  tubercular  peritonitis,  and 
tabes  mesenterica. 

TUB'ERCULUM  (dim.  of  tuber,  a swelling).  Tubercle ; “ a small, 
hard,  superficial  tumor,  circumscribed  and  permanent,  or  suppurating 
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partially.”  The  term  is  usually  applied  to  a collection  of  a peculiar 
scrofulous  matter. 

1.  Tuberculum  maligmim.  Malignant  tubercle;  carcinoma  of  the 
sebiparous  glatids;  a small,  hard,  indolent  tubercle,  seated  on  some 
part  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  differing  from  other  malignant  affec- 
tions in  the  e.xtreme  tardiness  of  its  progress  and  the  little  inconve- 
nience wliich  it  occasions.  It  is  probably  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
cancerous  xvart. 

2.  Tubercula  miliaria.  By  the  term  sebaceous  miliary  tubercles,  Mr. 
E.  AVilson  designates  the  small,  white  tubercles,  of  about  the  size  of  a 
millet-seed,  or  sometimes  of  a small  pea,  which  are  occasioned  by  tlie 
collection  of  the  sebaceous  substance  within  an  excretory  follicle,  the 
aperture  of  that  follicle  being  impervious.  These  are  the  follicular 
elevations  of  Raver,  the  enormia  milium  of  Mason  Good,  the  grutum 
or  milium  of  Plenck,  and,  commonly,  pearly  liJjercles. 

3.  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  objects  to  the  term  tubercula  that  “ it  sounds  so 
like  tubercle,”  and  says  it  might  be  replaced  by  the  term  degenerations, 
including  elephantiasis,  keloid,  framboesia,  cancer,  lupus,  epithelioma, 
and  rodent  ulcer. 

TUBERCULUM  AURANTII.  A small  tubercle,  situated  at  the 
middle  part  of  the  free  edge  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves. 

TUBERCULUM  LOWERl.  A ])ortion  of  auricle  intervening 
between  the  orifices  of  the  vena;  cavae,  supposed  by  Lower  to  direct  the 
blood  from  the  superior  cava  into  the  auriculo-vcntricular  opening. 

TUBERO'SITY  (tuberosus,  full  of  protuberaneds).  A knob-like 
prominence  on  a bone,  having  a rough  uneven  surface,  to  which  muscles 
and  ligaments  are  attached. 

TUBULAR  GLANDS.  Cryptce  mucosa.  These  glands,  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  the  small  intestines,  are  described,  under  the  syno- 
nymous term,  Glands  of  Licberkuhn,  at  page  2(i0. 

TU'BULATURE  (tidndus,  a little  ]>ipei.  The  mouth,  orshortneek, 
at  the  upper  part  of  a tubulated  retort.  The  long  neck  is  called  the 
beak.  See  Iletort. 

TU'BUIiUS  (dim.  of  tubus,  a pipe).  A little  tube,  or  pipe. 

1.  Tulndi  hictiferi 'ic\  galactophori.  The  minute  ducts  or  tubes  of 
the  papilla,  through  which  the  milk  passes. 

2.  Tubuli  semmi/eri.  V.asa  seminalia.  Minute  tubes,  constituting 
the  parenchyma  of  the  testis.  According  to  the  observations  of  Monro, 
they  do  not  exceed  ^igth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

3.  Tubuli  uriniftri.  Minute  convergent  exetetory  tubes,  eonstituting 
the  tissue  of  the  tubular  substance  of  the  kidney.  Their  orifices  are 
called  the  ducts  of  Belini. 

4.  Tubulorum  corona.  The  circle  of  minute  tubes  surrounding  each 
of  Peyer’s  glands  in  the  intestines.  See  Corona. 

TU'MOR  (lumere,  to  swell).  A swelling  or  enlargement  caused 
by  the  morbid  growth  of  a tissue.  Tumors  may  be  distinguished  into 
the  sarcomatous,  so  named  from  their  firm  "fleshy  feel,  and  the 
encysted,  commonly  called  teens.  The  former  were  classified,  by  Aber- 
ncthy,  into — 

1.  Common  Vascidar  or  Organized  Sarconia;  including  all  those 
tumors  which  apj)ear  to  be  composed  of  the  gelatinous  p.art  of  the 
blood,  rendered  more  or  less  vascular  by  the  growth  of  vessels 
' through  it. 
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2.  Adipose  Sarcoma ; including  fatty  tumors,  formed  at  first,  like 
the  preceding,  of  coagulable  lymph,  rendered  vascular  by  the  growth 
of  vessels  into  them,  and  depending  for  their  future  structure  on  the 
particular  power  and  action  of  the  vessels. 

3.  Pancreatic  Sarcoma ; so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  struc- 
ture to  that  of  the  pancreas. 

4.  Mastoid  or  Mammary  Sarcoma  ; so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  structure  to  that  of  the  mammary  glands.  This  species  is 
placed  between  such  sarcomatous  tumors  as  are  attended  with  no 
malignity,  and  the  following  oiuss,  which  have  this  quality  in  a very 
destructive  degree. 

5.  Tubercvlalcd  Sarcoma ; composed  of  a great  many  small,  firm, 
roundisJi  tumors,  of  different  sises  and  colours,  connected  together  by 
cellular  substance. 

6.  Medullary  Sarcoma  ; so  named  from  its  presenting  the  appearance 
of  the  medullary  matter  of  the  brain. 

7.  Encysted  Tumors.  These  present  a cyst,  which  is  filled  with 
different  matters.  The  species  are  steatoma,  containing  fat-like 
matter ; meliceris,  or  honey-like  matter ; and  atheroma,  or  pap-like 
matter. 

8.  Carcinomatous  Sarcoma ; or  cancerous  tumor. 

TUMOR  FIBRO-CELLULOSUS.  Fibro-cellular  tumor.  A 

growth  consisting  of  loose  fibrous  or  ar’eolar  tissue.  When  occurring 
as  a pendulous  outgrowth  from  a mucous  surface,  it  constitutes  the 
chief  varieties  of  Polvpus. — Nom.  of  Pis. 

TUMOR  FIBRO-NUCLEOSUS.  Fibro-nucleated  tumor.  A 

tumor  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  mixed  with  elongated  nuclei. 

TUMOR  FIBRO-PLASTICUS.  Fibro-plastic  tumor.  A rapidlv- 
growing  tumor,  composed  in  great  part  of  fusiform  nucleated  cells. 
[When  the  fibro-cellular  or  fibro-plastic  tumor,  but  more  especially  the 
latter,  slowly  involves  the  adjacent  soft  structures,  and  returns  after 
removal,  it  has  received  the  name  recurrent  JU>roid.^ — Nom.  of  Dis. 

TUMOR  FIBRO'SUS.  Fibrous  tumor.  A growth,  consisting  of 
fibrous  tissue,  circumscribed,  or  not  invading  surrounding  structures. 

Varieties.  When  the  tumor  contains  cysts,  it  is  termed  fibro-cystic ; 
when  earthy  matter,  fibro-calcareous.  When  it  grows  from  bone  and 
is  partly  ossified,  it  constitutes  the  non-malignant  form  of  the  disease 
known  as  osteosarcoma.  When  it  contains  involuntary  muscle,  as 
when  growing  in  the  uterus,  it  is  termed  fibro-muscidar  ; when  it  con- 
tains fat,  it  is  named  fibro-fatty.  Other  fibrous  tumors  have  been 
named  according  to  their  seat,  e.  g.  Neuroma.  Painful  subcutaneous 
tumor. — Nom.  of  Dis. 

TUMOR  MYELO'DES.  Myeloid  tumor.  A tumor  growing 
generally  in  the  ends  of  the  hones,  having  a red  colour,  and  containing 
a large  proportion  of  many-nucleated  cells. — Nom.  of  Dis. 

TUMO'RES  SEBA'CEI.  Emphyma  encystis.  Tumors  of  the  ex- 
cretory follicles  of  the  sebiparous  glands,  occasioned  by  distension  with 
sebaceous  matter,  and  attaining  the  size  of  a hazel-nut  or  walnut.  The 
sebaceous  matter  may  be  soft  and  white,  resembling  pap,  or  bread- 
sauce,  constituting  the  atheromatous  tumor;  or  yellowish,  resembling 
softened  bees'-wax,  constituting  the  meltcerous  tumor;  or  white  and 
fatty,  constituting  the  steatomatous  tumor. 

TUMO'RES  SERO'SI.  Milia;  PUyctenvlcs.  Tumors  of  the  cx- 
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cretoiy  follicles  of  the  sebiparous  glands,  occasioned  by  distension  with 
a limpid  serous  fluid.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  millet-seeds  to 
that  of  small  grapes  ; from  their  size,  transparency,  .and  hardness,  they 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  chalazion,  or  (jraiido,  a hailstone. 

TUNE.  Melody.  A term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  a sense  of 
melody  and  harmony,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  ear  as  the 
sense  of  colour  to  the  eye.  Its  organ  is  situated  above  tlie  external  part 
of  the  eye-hrow,  and,  when  much  developed,  it  enlarges  the  lower  and 
lateral  part  of  the  forelkead. 

TUNGSTEN.  Wolfram.  A hard,  whitish,  brittle  metal  obtained 
from  tungstic  .acid,  which,  in  its  turn, -was  procured  from  .tungstate  of 
lead.  The  word  means  heavy  stone. 

Tunystic  acid.  An  acid  precipitated  on  decomposing  tungstate  ef 
lime  by  hydro-chloric  acid. 

TU'NICA.  Tlie  .upper  tunic  of  the  Romans.  Hence  it  is  applied 
to  several  membranes  of  the  body  ; viz. — 

1.  Tunica  aLlvyinea  octili.  A thin,  tendinous  llayer,  covering  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sclerotica,  and  formed  by  the  exjiansion  of  the 
tendons  of  the  four  recti  muscles. 

2.  Tunica  albuyinca  testis.  A thick  fibrous  membrane,  constituting 
the  proper  tunic  of  the  lestis. 

3.  Tunica  arachnoidea.  A cohweb-like  membrane,  situated  between 
the  dura  and  the  pia  mater.  Also,  the  capsule  of  tive  lens. 

4.  Ttmica  conjunctiva  or  adnata.  A mucous  membrane,  which  lines 
the  posterior  surface  of  tlie  eye-Jids,  aud  is  reflected  over  the  fore  pai’t  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye. 

5.  Tunica  elytroides  HiXuTpov,  vagina,  tiSos,  likeness).  Tunica 
vaginalis;  the  names  under  which  the  old  anatomists  confounded  tlte 
fibrous  with  the  serous  coat  of  Uie  scrotum. 

6.  Tunica  erythro'ides  red,  tides,  likeness).  The  crema- 

steric covering  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testis,  formed  by  the  expansion 
of  the  fibres  of  the  eremasler-muscle. 

7.  Tunica  Jacobi.  A thin,  delicate  membrane,  situated  between  the 
choroid  and  the  retina,  and  named  from  its  discoverer. 

8.  Tunica  nervea.  A former  name  of  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

9.  Tunica  Ruyschiana.  An  inner  lamina  of  the  choroid  membrane, 
so  called  after  Ruysch,  who  first  injected  it. 

10.  Tunica  vayinalis  testis.  A pouch  of  serous  membrane,  derived 
from  the  peritoneum  and  covering  the  testis. 

11.  Timica  vasculosa  testis.  A "Vascular  membrane,  lying  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  constituting  the  nutrient 
membrane  of  the  testis. 

12.  Ttmica  vasculosa  retince.  The  inner  and  fibro-vascular  lamina 
of  the  retina,  which  supports  the  outer,  medullary,  pulpy,  or  mucous 
lamina. 

TUNICA'TA  (/Mwica,  a mantle).  The  first  class  of  the  Molluscs, 
comprising  soft,  aquatic,  acephalous  animals,  having  their  body  en- 
veloped in  an  elastic  tunic  furnished  with  at  least  two  apertures. 

TU'RBINATED  BONES  (turbinatus,  pointed,  in  the  form  of  a 
furio,  or  top).  Turbinul  bones.  Two  bones  of  the  nostrils,  so  called 
from  their  being  formed  in  the  shape  of  a top,  or  inverted  cone.  They 
are  also  tailed  the  inferior  spongy  bones,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
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upper  spongy  bones,  which  form  part  of  tlie  ethmoid  bone,  and  from 
their  sponpy  ap|)earance,  in  which  they  resi'mble  raised  naste. 

TURGE'SCENCE  (turgescere,  to  begin  to  swell).  The  swelling  or 
enlargement  of  a part  of  the  body  from  accumulation  of  humors. 

TU'RGOR  VITA'LIS  (turgere,  to  be  swollen).  Turgescencc,  or 
orgasm  ; a state  characterized  by  well-defined  symptoms  of  active  con- 
gestion, accompanied  by  copious  though  not  morbidly-augmented  secre- 
tions. 

TU'RIO.  A term  applied,  in  Botany,  to  a scaly  bud,  developed  from 
a perennial  subterranean  root,  as  in  asnaragus. 

TURKEY-RED.  A dye  procured  from  alizarine,  or  the  sublimed 
crystals  of  madder-red. 

TU'RMERIC.  The  tuber  of  Curcuma  hmga,  whicb  yields  a beau- 
tiful bright  yellow  colour.  Turmeric  paper  is  unsized  paper,  brushed 
over  with  tincture  of  turmeric,  prepared  by  digesting  one  part  of  bruised  4 
turmeric  in  six  parts  of  proof  spirit. 

TUBNBULL’S  BLUE.  Ferricyanideofiron.  A variety  of  Prussian 
blue,  which  is  thrown  down  when  red  prussiate  of  potash  is  added  to  a > 
protosalt  of  iron.  J 

TURNER’S  CERATE.  The  ceratum  calamince,  consisting  of  1 
prepared  calamine  and  yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound;  olive-oil,  a 
pint. 

TURNER’S  YELLOW.  Patent  ov  Cassel  Yellow.  The  fused  oxi- 
chloride  of  lead,  finely  powdered  : used  as  a paint. 

TURNSOLE.  A deep  purple  dye  obtained  from  the  Crozophora 
tinctoria,  a Euphorbiaceous  plant. 

TURPENTINE,  OIL  OF.  Terehirdlnna.  A term  applied  to  a 
liquid  or  soft  solid  oleo-resinous  juice  of  certain  coniferous  plants,  .as 
well  as  of  the  Pistacia  terehinthis.  The  well-known  liquid  to  which 
the  term  turpentine  is  applied  is  only  the  volatile  portion  of  turpentine, 
properly  so  called.  See  Terebinthina. 

TURPETH-MINERAL.  Turlnih- Mineral.  The  name  given  by 
chemists  to  the  sub-sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury. 

TURU'NDA.  1.  A ball  of  paste  for  fattening  geese.  2.  A kind  of 
sacrificial  cake  3.  A tent  or  roll  of  lint  for  wounds. 

Turunda  Italica.  Pastes  made  with  the  finest  and  most  glutinous 
wheat,  and  known  by  the  names  maccaroni,  vermicelli,  and  Italian  or 
Cagliari  paste. 

TUSSICULA'RI A (tussis,  a cough).  Bechica.  Cough-medicines, 
as  demulcents,  cerebro-spinals,  and  expectoi-ants. 

TUSSILA'GO  FA'RFARA.  Coltsfoot;  an  indigenous  Composite 
plant,  employed  as  a popular  remedy  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

TUSSIS  (tosi?-e,  to  cough).  Bex.  A cough.  Yrissrs  sicca  is  a dry 
cough.  PeHussis  is  a convulsive  couyh,  or  whooping-cough.  Tussedo 
is  another  Latin  term  for  cough.  Tussinda  is  a slight  cough. 

TUTA'MINA  O'CULI  Itutawen.  a mcMns  of  protection).  The 
.appendages  of  the  eye,  comprising  the  eye-brows,  eye-lids,  eye-lashes, 
conjunctiva,  caruncula  lacrymalis,  and  the  lacrymal  apparatus. 

TU'TENAG.  The  commercial  name  for  the  zinc  or  spelter  of 
China;  also,  the  ntime  of  a white  metallic  compound,  called  Chinese  | 
copper.  Impure  o.xide  of  zinc  is  calle<i  I 

TU'TIA.  Tutty,  furnace  cadmia,  or  impure  oxide  of  zinc.  It 
incrusts  the  flues  of  furnaces  employed  for  smelting  lead-ores  containing  1 
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zinc,  or  ores  mixed  with  lapis  calaminaris.  Medicinal  tutty  is  a brown 
powder  with  a shade  of  blue. 

TWINS.  Gemini.  Twins  are  mostly  produced  at  a common 
birth  ; but  owing  to  the  incidental  death  of  one  of  them  while  the 
other  continues  alive,  there  is  sometimes’a  material  difference  in  the 
time  of  their  expulsion,  and,  consequently,  in  their  bulk,  or  degree  of 
maturity,  giving  us,  according  to  Mason  Good,  the  following  varieties  : — 

1.  Congruous  twinning.  Of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  growth,  and  pro- 
duced at  a common  birth. 

2.  Incongruous  twinning.  Of  unequal  growth,  and  produced  at  dif- 
ferent births. 

TWISTED  .ESTIVATION.  A plan  of  aestivation,  in  which  each 
piece  overlaps  by  one  margin  the  contiguous  margin  of  that  next  to  it, 
as  in  the  corolla  of  periwinkle,  convolvulus,  &c. 

TWITCHING.  Subsultus  tendinum.  Sudden  or  irregular  snatches 
of  the  tendons. 

TYLO'SIS  (TuXtoirir,  a making  or  becoming  callous).  A term 
applied  to  a swollen  and  knotty  state  of  the  eye-lids,  in  which  their 
margin  often  loses  altogether  its  natural  form  and  appearance.  Thicken- 
ing of  the  lids  has  been  also  termed  pacIiyhlej>harosis ; and,  when 
attended  with  loss  of  the  cilia,  the  affection  has  been  termed  ptilosis. 
The  proper  term  is  tyloma,  or  that  which  has  become  callous.  See 
Preface,  par.  2. 

TYMPANl'TES  (TU|Uirai/oi/,  adrum).  Meteorismus.  Drum-belly; 
abdominal  emphysema;  dry  dropsy,  or  wind-dropsy.  It  is  named  from 
the  distension  of  the  abdomen,  sounding,  on  percussion,  like  a drum  or 
bladder  filled  with  air. 

TY'MPANUM  (ru/xTravoi/,  a drum).  The  dmm  of  the  ear;  an 
irregular  bony  cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone,  filled  with 
air  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Tympanic  bone.  Another  name  for  the  annulus  memhranm  tympani 
of  the  foetal  skull. 

TYPE  {tuttov,  a blow).  Literally,  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
blow.  Hence,  it  denotes  the  general  character  of  a thing  ; also,  a cer- 
tain formula  according  to  which  fevers  and  other  diseases  increase  and 
abate  ; also,  the  original  pattern  or  model,  after  which  a thing  is 
wrought — a leaf,  for  instance,  is  the  type  of  all  the  appendages  of  the 
stem  of  plants,  &c.  See  Homologies. 

TYPHLITIS  (tu<P\<5v,  caicus,  and  -itis).  Cmcitis.  Infl.ammation 
of  the  vascular  mucous  surface,  or  of  all  the  coats,  of  the  cajcum.  See 
Peri-ti/pklitis. 

TYPHLO'SIS  ; TYPHLO'MA  (tu^Xo'u.,  to  blind,  to  make  blind). 
The  former  term  denotes  the  making  blind,  and  is  used  by  Hippocrates 
for  blindness.  But  the  latter  term  would  better  describe  the  fact.  See 
Preface,  par.  2. 

TYPHOID  FEVER  (Ti5(/)ds,  stupor,  «I5ov,  likeness).  Fever  “ re- 
sembling typhus a general  designation  of  fever  among  continental 
writers.  Tho  term  is  objectionable.  See  Enteric  Fever. 

I Typhoid  germs.  Peculiar  organisms  said  to  be  actively  absorbed  in 
\ tho  neighbourhood  of  “ Peyer’s  patches  ” in  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

TYPHOMA'NIA  (tu(/)os,  stupor,  pauia,  madness).  An  affection 
; consisting  in  perfect  lethargy  of  body,  but  imperfect  lethargy  of  mind ; 

I wandering  ideas,  and  belief  of  wakefulness  during  sleep. 
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TYPHUS-FEVER  (Tu<y>os,  stupor).  “ A continued  fever,  charac- 
terized by  great  prostration,  and  a general,  dusky,  mottled  rash,  without 
specific  lesion  of  the  bowels.” — Nom.  of  Dis.  It  is  designated  from 
its  prevailing  character,  as  putrid,  pestilential,  malignant,  ataxic,  &c.  • 
from  a leading  symptom,  ; from  e.xternal  character,  eruptive, 

spotted,  &c. ; and  from  localities,  camp-,  hospital-,  ship-,  jail-fever, 
&c.  ’ 

Nomenclature.  “ Under  the  name  ‘ Typhus,’  the  writer  of  one  of 
the  Hippocratic  treatises  describes  a disease  that  agrees  in  its  essential 
features  with  typhoid  fever.  But  the  term  was  not  afterwards  used  to 
signify  a special  disease  until  the  time  of  Sauvages,  in  whose  nosology 
it  is  adapted  to  certain  forms  of  continued  fever,  while  the  name  Syno- 
chus  is  used  for  another  class  of  cases.  The  disease  now  known  as 
Typhus  has  been  separated  from  other  forms  of  continued  fever  within 
the  last  thirty  years.” — Dr.  Buchanan. 

“ The  discrimination  of  typhus-fever  from  typhoid,”  says  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  “ brought  medicine  from  a seventh  heaven  of  meaningless  ver- 
biage, into  which  it  had  gone  astray,  back  to  the  true  starting-point  of 
all  epidemiological  knowledge, — investigation  at  the  bedside, — and  re- 
called epidemiology  from  the  outer  spheres  of  semi-mystical  speculation 
to  the  more  moderate  compass  of  a hospital  ward  or  of  a bedroom,  thus 
substituting  for  the  cosmos  a common  bedstead.” — Nov.  1876. 

TYRO'MA  (-Tvpow,  to  make  into  cheese,  from  Tvpos,  cheese).  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Craigie  to  tubercular  secretion  of  the  brain,  from 
its  cheese-like  appeamnee. 

Tyrosis.  A term  applied  to  a disorder  of  the  stomach  from  the  cur- 
dling of  milk  in  that  organ. 

T Y'ROSIN.  A colourless  erystalline  organic  substance,  existing  in 
cochineal,  and  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  upon  albumen,  fibrin, 

TYSON’S  GLANDS.  Glandulee  odoriferm.  Sebaceous  glands 
situated  around  the  corona  penis.  See  Smegma preeputii. 


ULCER  (k'.\K-os,  ulcus,  a wound).  A solution  of  continuity  in  any 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  attended  with  a secretion  of  pus,  or  some 
kind  of  discharge.  Ulcers  are  termed  local,  when  confined,  like  a 
primary  syphilitic  ulcer,  to  one  spot;  constitutional,  when  liable  to 
occur  in  any  part,  from  general  affection  of  the  system  ; specific,  when 
occasioned  by  specific  poisons,  or  by  particular  diatheses ; and  simple^ 
when  they  do  not  appear  to  proceed  from  any  specific  disease,  or  morbid 
diathesis.  Ulcusculum,  a little  ulcer. 

ULCERA'TION.  The  process  by  which  ulcers  are  produced.  It 
occurs  on  open  surfaces,  and  is  the  result  of  an  exudation  of  inflamma- 
tory lymph,  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  formed  into  pus-cells,  and  an 
absorption  of  the  inflamed  tiskes  takes  place.  _ 

ULCUS  ERO'DENS.  Rodent  ulcer.  “A  destructive  ulcer, 
characterized  by  the  extent  and  depth  to  which  it  spreads  in  the  adjoin- 
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ing  structures,  and  by  the  absence  of  preceding  hardness  and  of  consti- 
tutional affection.” — Nom.  of  Dis. 

Ulcus  in  summo.  Superficial  ulcer.  Ulcus perforans.  Perforating 
ulcer.  Ulcus  ex  cuhando.  Bed-sore. 

ULMI  CORTEX.  Elm  bark.  The  dried  inner  bark  of  Ulmus 
Campestris,  or  Broad-leaved  Elm.  Indigenous  and  cultivated  in 
Britain. 

ULMIC  ACID  or  ULMIN  [uhmes,  the  elm).  Names  given  to  a 
secretion  from  the  elm  and  some  other  trees,  consisting  of  mucilaginous 
matter  combined  with  potash.  These  names  were  changed  by  Berze- 
lius to  geic  acid  (77},  earth)  from  his  discovering  a similar  substance  in 
vegetable  mould.  The  peculiar  properties  of  manures,  soils,  and 
■what  is  called  moss-imter,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  this  substance. 

ULNA  (fuXivn,  the  cubit).  The  large  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  so 
named  from  its  being  often  used  as  a measure,  under  the  term  ell.  The 
hinge-like  surface  at  the  elbow  presents,  in  profile,  somewhat  of  the 
shape  of  the  letter  S,  and  is  therefore  called  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna.  See  Olecranon. 

ULNA'RIS  {idna,  the  cubit).  The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm,  viz.  1.  a flexor  muscle,  arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
os  humeri,  and  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bone ; and  2.  an  extensor 
muscle,  arising  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and  inserted 
into  the  little  finger. 

ULTIMATE  and  PROXIMATE.  Terms  employed  in  describing 
chemical  analysis,  the  former  denoting  the  resolution  of  substances  into 
their  absolute  elements,  the  latter  their  resolution  into  secondary  com- 
pounds. These  terms  are  generally  used  in  reference  to  organic  bodies. 
See  Analysis,  Chemical. 

ULTRA-MARINE.  A beautiful  blue  pigment,  made  originally 
from  lapis  lazuli  or  lazulitc.  The  artificial  product  now  consists  of 
silica,  sulphur,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  It  has  the  property  of  neither 
fading,  nor  becoming  tai'nishcd,  on  e.xposure  to  the  air  or  a moderate 
heat. 

U'LVA  LATI'SSIMA.  Broad  green  haver;  an  Algaceous  plant, 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  Porphyra  laciniata,  or  laciniated  purple  laver, 
but  said  to  be  employed  for  the  same  culinary  purposes. 

UMBEL  {umbella,  dim.  of  umbra,  a shadow  ; by  meton.  an  umbrella). 
A form  of  inflorescence,  in  which  all  the  pedicels  of  the  flowers  proceed 
fi'otna  single  point,  and  ai-e  of  equal  length,  or  corymbose.  M^hen  each 
pedicel  bears  a single  flower,  as  in  Eryngium,  the  umbel  is  said  to  be 
simple  ; when  each  pedicel  divides,  and  bears  other  umbels,  as  in  Ilera- 
cleum,  the  umbel  is  termed  compound.  In  the  latter  case,  the  assem- 
blage of  umbels  is  called  the  U7iivcrsal  umbel,  each  of  the  secondary 
umbels  being  called  the  partial  uml)el  or  umbellule.  The  peduncles 
which  support  the  partial  umbels  arc  called  radii.  See  Inflorescence. 

UMBELLFFERiE.  Umbel-bearers  ; a natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  herbs,  seldom  shrubs,  with  fistular  furrowed  stems 
and  umbellate  inflorescence,  and  characterized  by  an  acrid,  poisonous 
principle  which  finds  its  full  development  in  hemlock,  cow-bane,  &c. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  marked  families  of  plants ; so  much  so,  that 
Jussieu  says  the  whole  order  may  be  looked  on  as  a genus,  and  the 
various  subdivisions  and  genera  as  arrangements  of  the  species.  See 
Umbel. 
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UMBER.  Sienna  or  Ckesinut-hrown,  A brown  colouring  matter 
found  imtiye  as  a clay  iron-ore  in  Cyprus.  By  heat  it  assumes  a darker 
tint,  and  is  then  known  as  burnt  umber.  It  consists  chiefly  of  oxide 
of  iron  with  manganese,  silica,  and  alumina.  See  Ochre. 

UMBI'LICUS  {umho,  any  convex  elevation  ; the  boss  of  a shield). 
The  navel.  The  term  umhilicus  is  akin  to  the  oudyaXot  of  the 
Greeks. 

1.  Umbilical  cord.  Funis  umhilicalis.  A cord  connecting  the 
foetus  with  the  placenta,  and  consisting  of  the  umhilical  vein  and  the 
two  umbilical  arteries  twisted  together  like  a rope,  and  surrounded  by 
the  reflections  of  the  chorion  and  the  amnios. 

2.  Umbilical  vesicle.  Vesicula  umhilicalis.  A small  sac,  situated 
between  the  chorion  and  the  amnios,  and  connected  with  the  foetus  by  a 
duct,  an  artery,  and  a vein. 

3.  Umbilical  region.  That  portion  of  the  abdominal  parietes  which 
is  situated  about  two  inches  around  the  umbilicus. 

4.  Umbilical  hernia.  Omphalocele.  Hernia  of  the  bowels  at  the 
umbilicus. 

5.  The  term  umbilicus,  in  Botany,  is  synonymous  with  hilum  or 
cicatricula,  and  denotes  the  scar  where  the  seed  is  united  with  the 
placenta.  The  centre  of  the  umbilicus,  through  which  the  nutrient 
vessels  pass  into  the  interior,  is  called  the  omphalodium. 

U'NCIA  (i.  q.  ovyKia,  a Sicilian  weight).  A twelfth  part.  An 
ounce  •,  the  twelfth  part  of  a pound.  Unoiatim,  ounce  by  ounce. 

UNCIFO'RME  OS  (uncus,  a hoo'k,forma,  likeness).  A bone  of  the 
carpus,  or  wrist,  having  a hook-like  process. 

U'NCTIO ; U'NCTUS  (ungere,  to  anoint).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  anointing  or  smearing  with  an  unguent.  The  latter 
denotes  an  ointment  or  unguent.  See  Preface,  par.  3. 

UNDULA'TORY  THEORY  OF  LIGHT  (undula,  a little  wave). 
A theory  founded  on  the  assumption  that  light  is  the  result  of  vibra- 
tions existing  among  the  particles  of  an  exceedingly  attenuated  essence, 
or  ethereal  medium. 

UNGUE'NTUM  (ungere,  to  anoint).  An  ointment;  an  unctuous 
substance  for  external  application.  When  composed  chiefly  of  wax,  it 
is  termed  cerate  ; when  fats  or  resins  are  used,  it  is  an  ointment ; if  dis- 
tilled fragrant  waters  or  essential  oils  are  employed,  it  becomes  a 
pomatum  or  pomade ; occasionally,  with  reference  to  appearance,  it 
acquires  the  name  butter,  paste,  &c. 

U'NGUES  ADU'NCI.  Curved  nails;  arched  and  hooked  nails, 
frequently  observed  in  scrofulous  and  consumptive  persons. 

UNGUI'CULATE  (unguiculus,  dim.  of  unguis,  a finger-nail). 
Clawed ; a term  applied  to  a petal  fmmished  with  an  unguis  or  claw,  as 
in  the  pink. 

U'NGUIS.  Literally,  a finger-nail.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
collection  of  pus  between  the  laminae  of  the  cornea,  when  the  abscess 
appears  to  be  shaped  like  a finger-nail.  The  term  ungula,  or  claw,  has 
also  been  applied  to  a collection  of  matter  in  the  eye.  Ungula  is 
derived  from  unguis,  and  the  two  terms  probably  denote  the  same 
disease. 

1.  Phalanges  unguium.  The  name  of  the  third,  extreme,  or  distal 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

2.  (in  Botany).  The  lower  part  of  a petal  which  tapers  con- 
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spicuously  towards  the  base,  as  in  the  pink.  The  upper  part  is  called 
the  limb.  The  petal  itself  is  termed 

UNICELLULAR  PLANTS.  Plants  consisting  each  of  a single 
cell,  in  which  resides  the  entire  organism,  and  the  power  of  both  nutri- 
tion and  reproduction,  as  the  yeast-plant. 

UNI-EQUIVALENT.  Another  term  for  mon-atomic  or  monad,  as 
applied  to  elements.  See  Atomicity. 

UNILO'CULAR  (unus,  one,  loculus,  a cell).  Having  one  cell  or 
cavity,  as  a legume.  Bilocidar,  trilocular,  multilocular,  are  terms 
denoting  two-celled,  three-celled,  and  manv-celled,  respectively. 

UNION  BY  THE  FIRST  INTENTION.  The  growing  together 
of  the  opposite  surfaces  of  a wound,  when  brought  into  contact,  without 
suppuration.  When  wounds  heal  by  suppurating,  granulating,  &c., 
they  are  sometimes  said  to  heal  by  the  second  intention. 

U'NIPOLAR.  A term  applied  by  Ehrmann  to  substonces  of  the 
imperfect  conducting  power,  which  are  capable  of  receiving  only  one 
kind  of  electricity,  when  made  to  form  links  in  the  Voltaic  chain. 

UNISE'NUAL  (umcs  seams,  one  sex).  Of  one  sex  only  ; a tenn  ap- 
plied to  plants  whose  flowers  contain  a pistil  only,  or  a stamen  only,  as 
distinguished  from  hermaphrodite  plants,  whose  flowers  contain  both 
organs  of  reproduction. 

UNIT-JAR.  An  apparatus  contrived  by  Mr.  Harris  for  charging 
Leyden  jars  with  known  proportions  of  electricity,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  em|)loyed  being  proportioned  to  the  number  of  charges. 

UNITARY  COMPOUND.  A compound  which  is  considered  as 
formed  of  one  group,  as  distinguished  from  the  binary  view  in  which  it 
is  represented  as  formed  of  two  groups.  See  Atom  and  Molecule. 

UNITY  OF  ORGANIZATION.  A term  suggestive  of  certain 
generalizations  in  .anatomy  and  physiology,  and  capable  of  two  applica- 
tions : — one,  to  the  analogies  which  exist  between  the  pcrin.anent  orga- 
nization of  the  lower  animals,  and  certain  transitory  states  of  the 
higher  species ; the  other,  to  the  correspondences  traceable  between 
the  parts  composing  the  organization  of  different  species.  See 
Homologies. 

UNNAMED  BONES.  Ossa  innominata.  Two  large  bones,  fonn- 
ing  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  so  called  from  the  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing them  under  one  name.  Each  of  these  litis,  however,  been  divided 
into  three  parts,  viz. — 

1.  The  Os  ilmm,  or  Haunch-bone,  so  named  from  its  forming  the 
flank.  The  flat  upper  part  is  called  the  ala,  or  wing ; the  lower  or 
rounder  part,  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  unnamed  line  (linea  inno- 
minata) is  that- which  divides  the  ala  from  the  part  which  forms  the 
true  pelvis. 

2.  The  Os  ischium,  or  Hip-bone,  placed  perpendicularly  under  the 
preceding.  The  round  protuberance  on  which  wo  rest  when  seated  is 
called  the  tvl>er,  or  os  sedentarium  ; and  that  portion,  of  which  one 
edge  forms  the  arch  of  the  pubes  and  the  other  the  margin  of  the 
thyroid  hole,  is  called  the  ramus,  or  branch. 

3.  The  Os  pubis,  or  Share-bone  ; so  named  from  the  Alons  Veneris 
being  placed  upon  it,  and  its  hair  being  a mark  of  puberty.  This  bone 
completes  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. 
the  body,  forming  part  of  the  socket  of  the  thigh-bone  ; the  a?igle,  or 
crest;  and  the  ramus,  joining  the  ramus  of  the  ischium. 
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UNTO-MOOL.  The  Indian  name  of  the  TylopJiora  asihmatiea,  an 
Asclcpiadaccous  plant,  the  root  and  leaves  of  which  arc  considered  an 
excellent  substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 

UPAS.  Anisjar.  The  Antiaris  toxicaria  of  Java,  an  Urticaceous 
plant,  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  known  poisons,  the  concrete  juice  of 
which  has  nevertheless  been  used  medicinally.  See  Antiarin. 

Upas  Radja  or  Tjeltek.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  known 
poisons,  prepared  in  Java  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Strychnos 
Tieute  ; it  acts  like  nux  vomica,  but  in  a more  violent  manner. 

U'RACHUS  (oupoi/,  urine).  1.  The  urinary  canal  of  a foetus.  2.  A 
fibrous  cord  which  is  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  bladder,  and  ascends  to 
the  umbilicus  ; it  is  formed  by  the  obliteration  of  a tubular  communi- 
cation in  the  embryo,  and  appears  destined  solely  to  fix  the  bladdei’. 

URiEMIA  (oDpoi/,  urine,  al/aa,  blood).  A form  of  toxaemia,  or  poison- 
ing of  the  blood  in  some  disorders  of  the  urinary  organs,  as  in  accumula- 
tion of  urea  in  the  blood,  owing  to  its  non-elimination  by  the  kidneys. 
UrcBinio  intooncation  is  a term  employed  to  denote  that  peculiar  kind 
of  poisoning  which  results  from  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood. 

U'RAMIL.  A product  of  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid.  It  occurs  as 
a crystalline  powder,  or  in  dendritic  or  feathery  crystallizations,  of  a 
very  beautiful  aspect.  By  evaporation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
uramilic  acid  is  obtained. 

URA'NIUM.  A rare  metal,  of  an  iron  colour,  discovered  in  1789, 
in  the  mineral  called,  from  its  black  colour,  pitch-blende.  It  was  named 
by  Klaproth  after  the  new  planet  Uranus,  the  discovery  of  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1781. 

URANO-PLASTIC  (oiipavos,  the  palate,  vrAao-TiKos,  fitformould- 
ins).  The  designation  of  an  operation  for  closing  fissures  of  the  hard 
palate.  Ennius  has  cceli  palatum. 

U'RATE.  A compound  of  uric  or  lithic  acid  with  a salifiable 
base. 

URCEOLA'RIS  (urceolus,  dim.  of  urceus,  a pitcher).  Pitcher-  or 
cup-shaped  ; a term  applied  to  favus  dispersus. 

URCE'OLUS  (dim.  of  urceus,  a water-pitcher).  A small  pitcher- 
like body,  formed  by  the  two  bracts  which,  in  the  genus  Carex,  become 
confluent  at  their  edges,  and  enclose  the  pistil. 

U'REA  (ovpov,  urine).  The  essential  solid  constituent  of  urine,  con- 
sidered as  a result  of  the  action  of  the  kidneys  upon  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood;  perhaps,  as  Prout  suggested,  upon  its  albu- 
minous matter.  Urea  is  the  last  term  of  the  products  of  oxidation  of 
the  nitrogenous  tissues. 

URE'DO  (urere,  to  burn).  1.  An  itching  or  burning  sensation  of 
the  skin,  which  accompanies  several  diseases.  2.  A synonym  of  Urti- 
caria or  Nettle-rash.  3.  A blast  or  blight  of  plants. 

UREPDES.  Substances  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  urea  that 
the  amides  bear  to  ammonia. 

URE'SIS;  URE'MA  (oupsw,  to  make  -water).  These  tenns  are 
used  by  Hippocrates.  The  former  denotes  the  act  of  making 'water 5 
the  latter  is  synonymous  with  ovpov,  urine,  the  result.  See  Pvefact^ 

par.  2.  X mi  • 

URE'TER  (oepijTn/o,  from  ouptw,  to  make  \vater).  The  urinary 
duct,  or  membranous  tube  which  transmits  the  urine  from  the  kidney 
into  the  bladder.  Uvetevitis^  inflammation  of  the  ureter. 
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U'RETHANE.  A compound  of  ethyl,  which  may  he  viewed  as 
chlorocarbonic  etlier,  in  which  amide  has  been  substituted  for  chlorine. 
Dumas  gave  this  name  to  a substance  which  he  considered  to  be  a com- 
bination of  urea  with  carbonic  ether.  Urethylane  is  a corresponding 
compound,  consisting,  possibly,  of  one  equiv.  of  urea  and  two  equiv. 
of  neutral  carbonate  of  methyl. 

URE'THR  A (oupi^dpa,  from  oupim,  to  make  water).  The  excretory 
canal  of  the  bladder,  commencing  at  the  neck  of  this  organ,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  meatus  urinarius.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions,  viz. — 

1.  The  prostatie  portion,  a little  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and 
situated  in  the  prostate  gland. 

2.  The  membrariotcs portion,  a little  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  and 
situated  within  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia. 

3.  The  spongy  portion,  so  named  from  being  enclosed  by  the  corpus 
spongiosum  penis.  The  commencement  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
forms  the  bulb,  and  hence  the  included  urethra  is  called  the  bulbous 
portion. 

URETHRI'TIS  (oupndpa,  urethra,  and  -ins').  Inflammatio  urethrcB. 
Inflammation  of  the  urethra,  frequently  mistaken  for  gonorrhoea  or 
syphilis. 

URETHROPLA'ST  Y (oupiiSpa,  urethra,  TrXair<rco,  to  mould).  The 
operation  for  \irinary  fistula  by  plastic  surgery. 

URETHROTO'MI A (oupnOpa,  urethra,  Topt},  section).  Urethro- 
tomy ; incision  into  the  urethra.  The  instrument  for  performing  the 
operation  is  termed  a urethrotome. 

URE'TICA  (oiipiiTiKos,  promoting  urine).  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote a discharge  of  urine. 

URIC  ACID  (ovpov,  urine).  Lithic  acid.  A common  constituent 
of  urinary  and  gouty  concretions,  of  healthy  urine  and  other  secretions, 
combined  with  ammonia  or  some  other  alkali.  In  urinary  deposits  it 
occurs  under  the  familiar  names  “ yellow  and  red  sand.”  See  Guano. 

Uric  oscide.  Xanthic  o.xide.  A species  of  calculus  occurring  in  the 
bladder. 

URIC  GROUP  (ovpou,  urine).  A group  of  chemical  compounds, 
derivates  or  congeners  of  uric  acid. 

URlCTE'MlA  {ovpov,  urine,  alpa,  blood).  A term  denoting  ex- 
cess of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.  See  LithcBmia. 

URIDRO'SIS  (oupou,  urine,  iSpuxris,  a perepiring,  from  'iSpios, 
sweat).  Urinous  perspiration. 

URILE.  A compound  r.adical,  supposed  to  exist  in  uric  acid  and 
the  products  of  its  decomposition.  It  is  a compound  of  cyanogen  and 
ciirbonic  oxide. 

URl'N A (ou/oov,  urine).  Urine;  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys 
from  the  arterial  blood.  The  Ancients  considered  the  urine  as  a kind 
of  extract  of  animal  substances,  a true  lixivium,  by  which  everything 
impure  in  the  animal  economy  was  washed  away  hence  they  gave  it 
the  name  of  lotium. 

1.  Unnachyli;  urinapotus.  These  terms  denote,  respectively,  the 
urine  secreted  subsequently  to  the  digestion  of  food,  and  the  tasteless 
limpid  urine  secreted  after  fluids  have  been  taken. 

2.  Urine,  chylous.  A term  applied  to  urine  which,  on  cooling,  gela- 
tinizes spontaneously,  assuming  the  appearance  and  consistence  of 
blanc-mange.  It  contains  fatty  matter  in  a molecular  state. 
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3.  Urine,  incontinence  of.  The  involuntary  flow  of  the  urine  out  of 
the  bladder.  It  is  the  reverse  of  retention. 

4.  Urine,  retention  of.  An  inability,  total  or  partial,  of  expellintr 

the  urine  contained  in  the  bladder.  “ 

5.  Urine,  suppression  of.  This  affection  properly  points  out  a defect 

in  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys.  See  Ischuria. 

6.  Urinary  fistula.  A deep,  narrow  ulcer,  leading  into  some  of  the 

urinary  passages. 

7.  Urinary  abscess.  Extravasations  of  urine  may  be  in  three  dif- 
ferent states  : the  fluid  may  be  collected  in  a particular  pouch  ; or  it 
may  be  widely  diffused  in  the  cellular  membrane  ; or  it  may  present 
itself  in  a purulent  form,  after  having  excited  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration in  the  parts  among  which  it  is  situated. 

8.  Urinary  deposits.  These  were  divided  by  Prout  into  pulverulent 
or  amorphous  sediments ; crystalline  sediments,  or  gravel ; and  solid 
concretions,  or  calculi,  formed  by  aggregation  of  the  latter  sediments. 
See  Calculus. 

9.  Urinal.  Urinatorium.  A vessel  for  receiving  the  urine  in  cases 
of  incontinence. 

10.  Urin-wmia  (al/aa,  blood).  Urmmia.  The  presence  of  urea  or 
urinary  elements  in  the  blood. 

11.  Urino-meter  {ai-rpov,  a measure).  A small  instrument,  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  a common  hydrometer,  for  estimating  the 
density  of  the  urine. 

URI'TIS.  A term  applied  to  blisters  occasioned  by  a bum  or  scald, 
but  it  is  a scandal  of  terminology.  The  only  meaning  it  suggests,  is 
inflammation  of  urine  I 

URN.  The  peculiar  theca  or  capsule  of  mosses,  containing  the 
spores.  It  is  placed  at  the  apex  of  a stalk  or  seta,  bearing  on  its  summit 
a hood  or  calyptra.  and  closed  by  a lid  or  operculum. 

UROHiE'M  ATIN  (ovpov,  urine,  and  hceniatin).  The  pigment  ob- 
served in  the  urine  in  febrile  diseases,  owing  to  an  excessive  destruction 
of  blood-corpuscles. 

U'RO-H  Y AL  (ovpd,  the  tail  or  underpart,  and  hyo'ides  os').  A con- 
stituent bone  of  the  hcemal  spine  of  most  fishes,  directed  backwai'd.  See 
Vertebra. 

UROPLA'NIA  (ovpov,  urine,  ’irKavn,  wandering).  Erratic  urine  ; 
an  affection  in  which  the  urine  is  conveyed  to  various  parts  of  the 
body,  as  to  the  salivary  glands,  the  stomach,  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  &c.  » 

UROPOIE'TIC  (ovpov,  urine,  ttoditkcos,  capable  of  making,  pro- 
ductive). A Greek  term  applied  to  the  system  otherwise  e.xpressed  by 
the  Latin  term  urinary. 

URO'XANTHIN  (ovpov,  urine,  Jaaflds,  yellow).  A yellow  colour- 
ing matter  contained  in  urine. 

URSIN.  A crystalline  principle  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Uva  ursi.  It  is  considered  as  an  impure  arbutin. 

URTICA'RIA  (urtica,  a nettle).  Enanthesis  urticaria;  Uredo. 
Nettle-rash  ; a transient  inflammation  of  the  skin,  characterized  by  the 
eruption  of  small,  round,  oval,  or  wheal-like  elevations,  of  a whiter  or 
redder  tint  than  the  healthy  skin.  It  is  named  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  eruption  to  that  produced  by  the  nettle.  The  varieties,  distin- 
guished by  Willan,  are  six  in  number : — 
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1.  Urticaria febrilis.  Febrile  nettle-rash,  mai'ked  by  severe  consti- 
tutional disorder.  This  and  the  following  one  are  acute  varieties. 

2.  Urticaria  conferta.  Dense  nettle-rash,  distinguished  by  the 
greater  number,  and  frequent  coalescence,  of  the  wheals. 

3.  Urticaria  evanida.  Evanescent  nettle-rash,  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing upon  the  skin  in  the  form  of  white,  roundish  prominences 
and  wheals,  without  febrile  symptoms,  and  with  trifling  redness.  This 
and  the  three  following  are  chronic  varieties. 

4.  Urticaria  perstans.  Persistent  nettle-rash,  differing  from  the 
preceding  variety  only  in  the  persistent  character  of  the  eruption. 

5.  Urticaria  subcuianea.  Subcutaneous  nettle-rash,  a nervous  affec- 
tion of  the  limbs,  accompanied  at  intervals  with  an  eruption  of  nettle- 
rash.  But  “ stinging  ” and  pricking  in  the  integument  is  a common 
symptom  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  surely  affords  no 
grounds  for  the  designation  subcutanea,  as  applied  to  this  variety. 

6.  Urticaria  tuberosa.  Tuberous  nettle-rash,  characterized  by  the 
production  of  elevations  of  considerable  size,  extending  deeply  into  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

URTICA'TION  (!<rfica,  a nettle).  The  act  of  whipping  a palsied 
or  benumbed  limb  with  nettles,  to  restore  its  feeling. 

U'RYL.  Cyanoxalic  acid.  A radical  supposed  to  exist  in  uric  acid 
and  its  compounds. 

U'SNEIN.  Usnic  acid.  A yellow  crystalline  compound,  obtained 
from  different  lichens  of  the  genus  Usnea. 

U'SQUEBAUGH  {uisgue  beatha,  Irish,  water  of  life).  A cordial, 
made  of  brandy,  saffron,  mace,  orange-peel,  citrons,  and  sugar. 

USTILAGO.  A grain  infected  by  blight.  See  Necrosis. 

U'STIO  {urere,  to  burn).  A burning,  scaring,  or  cauterizing.  “Si 
costa  cariosa  est,  inutilis  ustio.”—  Cetsus.  The  term  ustulation  is  used 
in  pharmacy  for  the  roasting  or  drying  of  moist  substances,  preparatory 
to  pulverizing  them. 

UTERI'NA  {uterus,  the  womb).  A class  of  medicines  which  act 
specifically  on  the  uterus,  as  emmeuagogues  and  ecbolics. 

U'TERINE  (uterus,  the  womb).  Belonging  to  the  uterus;  bom  of 
the  same  mother,  but  by  a different  father. 

U'TERO-GESTA'TION.  The  period  of  pregnancy,  commencing 
with  conception,  aud  terminating  with  delivery  ; its  ordinary  duration 
is  forty  weeks. 

U'TERUS.  The  womb;  a flattened  organ,  of  a pyriform  shape, 
having  its  base  turned  upward,  and  corresponding  in  its  direction  with 
the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  distinguished  into  four  parts, 
viz.,  the/;wrf!<s,  or  upper  part ; the  6o</t/,  or  the  largest  part ; the  (xrvix, 
or  the  narrow  neck  ; and  the  os  tincts,  or  the  orifice.  ’ 

Tenus  connected  with  arrested  development  of  the  uterus.  1.  Uterus 
bipartitus.  Rudimentary  uterus,  generally  composed  of  two  horns, 
solid  or  hollow,  of  the  size  of  a pea  or  millet-seed.  2.  Uterus  feetalis 
vel  infantilis.  Uterus  about  the  size  of  a hazel-nut;  the  walls  so  thin 
as  to  have  suggested  the  term  uterus  membranaceus,  and,  from  its  com- 
ing on  in  young  persons  after  delivery,  afro/;//ia  uteri  pracox.  3.  The 
unhorned  partite  uterus  is  termed  uterus  bilocularis  or  septus;  and 
this,  when  the  septum  is  complete  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
uterus,  is  called  uterus  septus  duplex;  when  incomplete,  herus  sub- 
s^tus. 
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UTRI'CULUS  (dim.  of  uter,  a leathern  bag).  A little  sac  ; a micro- 
scopic cell  in  the  structure  of  an  egg,  of  an  animal,  or  of  a plant.  Hence 
the  tenn  ulriculus  communis,  applied  to  the  larger  of  the  two  sacs  of  tlie 
vestibule  ; the  smaller  is  called  sacetdus  proprius. 

1.  Ulriculus  prostaticus.  Another  name  for  the  sinus  pocularis,  a 
small  cajcal  sac,  situated  in  front  of  the  veru  montanum. 

2.  Ulriculus,  in  Bolany.  The  peculiar  fruit  of  Amaranthus,  Cheno- 
podium,  &c.  It  is  a caryopsis,  the  pericarp  of  which  has  no  adhesion 
with  the  integuments  of  the  seeds.  It  is  also  called  cyslidium. 

UVA.  A berry,  consisting  of  seeds  embedded  in  pulp,  superior,  the 
outer  portion  of  the  pericarp  being  thin-skinned,  as  in  vitis,  solanum, 
&c.  See  Berry. 

UVA  ; UV.®  PASS.®,.  The  former  term  denotes  the  fruit  of  Vitis 
vinifera,  in  the  natural  state  of  the  grape.  The  latter  denotes  the 
grapes  when  spread  out,  dried,  and  become  raisins.  “ Passus  ” is  the 
passive  participle  of  panders,  to  spread  out. 

U'VEA.  The  posterior  layer  of  the  iris,  said  to  be  named  from  its 
resemblance  in  colour  to  the  uva  or  ripe  grape.  See  Iris. 

U'VIC  ACID  (uva,  a grape).  Racemic  acid.  An  acid  isomeric 
with  tartaric  acid,  but  differing  in  certain  respects,  as  in  its  relations  to 
polarized  light,  &c. 

U'VULA  (dim.  of  uva,  a grape).  The  fleshy,  conical  body  which 
hangs  down  from  the  middle  of  the  soft  palate  or  velum,  of  which  it  is 
a prolongation. 

1.  Uvula  cerebelli.  The  designation  of  one  of  the  four  lobules  of  the 
cerebellum.  See  Modulus. 

2.  Uvula  vesiccB.  A small  tubercle,  situated  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  mucous  membrane. 


VACCINA'TION.  Vaccine  inoculation ; the  process  by  which  a 
peculiar  specific  disease — vaccinia  or  the  cow-pox  (vacca,  a cow)  is 
introduced  into  the  human  system  with  the  view  of  protecting  it  from 
an  attack  of  small-pox.  n 

VACCINA'TOR  (PEN).  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  R.  U. 
Hilliard  for  performing  vaccination.  It  is  made  like  a drawing-pen, 
such  as  accompanies  sets  of  mathematical  instruments. 

VACCINE-MATTER.  The  lymph  contained  within  the  vaccine- 
vesicle 

VA(iciNE'LL  A (dim.  of  vaccinia,  cow-pox).  The  name  given  to  a 
secondary  eruption  of  vesicles  which  sometimes  occurs  duiing  the 

course  of  the  vaccine-pock.  , 

VACCI'NIA  (vacca,  a cow).  Variola  vaccina.  Cow-pox  ; Cow- 
small-pox  ; the  small-pox  of  cattle ; a contagious  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  prevalent  amonz  cattle,  and  occasionally  communicated  to  man. 
As  it  occurs  in  the  Cow  in  a sporadic  form,  it  is  termed  na(ara<  cow- 
pox  ; as  it  results  from  contagion  communicated  by  the  hand  ot  the 
milker,  it  is  called  casual  cow-pox. 
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Cow-pox  is  said  to  be  retarded,  when  the  course  of  the  vesicle  is 
delayed  for  a day  or  two  ; accelerated,  when  the  course  of  the  vesicle  is 
some  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  the  usual  period  ; and 
irrecjidar  and  spurious,  when  any  deviation  occurs  from  the  perfect 
character  of  the  vesicle,  and  the  regular  development  of  the  areola. 

VA'CCINIC  ACID  (vacca,  a cow)._  An  acid  which  sometimes 
replaces  the  butyric  and  caproic  acids  in  butter. 

VACCI'NIFER  (vaccinia,  cow-pox,  ferre,  to  carry').  The  subject 
from  whom  vaccine-matter  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  vaccination. 

VA'CUUM  (vacuus,  empty).  Literally,  an  empty  place.  This 
term  generally  denotes  the  interior  of  a close  vessel,  from  which  the 
atmospheric  air  and  every  other  gas  have  been  extracted,  as  in  the  Tor- 
ricellian vacuum  of  the  barometer.  The  vacuum  of  the  air-pump  is 
always  imperfect;  the  vessel  is,  nevertheless,  termed  an  exhausted  receiver. 

VAGI'NA.  Literally,  a sheath.  The  membranous  canal  which 
extends  from  the  os  externum  to  the  eervix  uteri. 

1.  Vagina  funimdi  umbilicalis.  The  reflected  tube  of  the  amnion, 
which  sheaths  the  umbilical  cord. 

2.  Vagina  medullaris.  The  medullary  sheath  or  external  coat  of  the 
nerve-fibre,  corresponding  with  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscultir  fibre. 

3.  Vagince  occlusio.  Closure  of  the  vagina,  from  imperforation  of 
the  organ  itself,  or  from  hypertrophy  .and  imperforation  of  the  hymen. 

4.  Vaginalis  pulsus.  A term  .apjdicd  by  Osiander  to  the  increased 
pulsation  of  the  arteria  vaginalis,  which  occurs  in  pregnancy  during  the 
imminence  of  abortion,  &c. 

5.  Vaginitis.  An  unclassic.al  term  for  inflamm.ation  of  the  vagina, 
denoting,  however,  the  vaginal  variety  of  leucorrhcea,  as  distinguished 
from  the  iderine  variety.  Follicidar  vaginitis,  or  follicular  inflammii- 
tiou  of  the  vulva,  consists  of  an  accumulation  of  sebaceous  matter,  or 
an  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  scattered  over  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vulva. 

6.  Vagmisimis.  An  involuntary  spasmodic  closure  of  the  mouth 
of  the  vagina,  attended  with  such  excessive  supersensitiveness  as  to 
form  a complete  barrier  to  coition. — Dr.  ATario7i  Sims. 

7.  The  term  Vagina  is  applied,  in  Botany,  to  a leafy  expansion  sur- 
rounding the  stem  of  some  monocotyledonous  plants.  Occasionally 
the  petiole  embraces  the  br.anch  from  which  it  springs,  and  in  such 
cases  is  said  to  be  sheathing,  and  is  even  called  a sheath  or  vagina,  as  in 
grasses. 

VAGINA'LIS  GUL7E  (ragrtwa,  a sheath).  A muscul.ar  coat,  chiefly  of 
longitudinal  fibres,  surrounding  the  tube  of  the  oesophagus,  like  a sheath. 

\AG1'TUS  (vagire,  to  cry  as  a child  or  infant).  The  crying  of 
young  children.  Cclsus  applies  the  term  to  the  screaming  of  a patient 
under  the  surgeon’s  hands. 

VALERIA'NA  OFFICINALIS.  Talerian ; an  indigenous  and 
also  cultivated  plant  in  Britain  ; its  short  yellowish-white  rhizome, 
with  numerous  fibrous  roots,  is  used  in  medicine. 

1.  Valerianic  acid.  A volatile  liquid  acid  found  native  in  valerian 
root,  and  prepared  artificially  by  the  oxidation  of  amyl  alcohol,  to 
which  it  bears  the  same  relation  as  .acetic  acid  bears  to  vinic  alcohol. 

2.  Valerianic  group.  A scries  of  chemical  substances,  each  sup- 
posed to  contain,  or  be  derived  from,  the  theoretic.al  radic.al  valeryl. 

3.  Vakrol.  The  name  of  one  of  the  oils— the  less  volatile com- 
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posing  the  oil  of  valerian.  Valerin  is  a combination  of  valerianic  acid 
and  glycerin. 

VALETUDINA'RIAN  (valetudo,  the  state  of  health,  good  or  bad). 
One  who  is  weakly,  sickly,  or  infirm  of  health. 

VALGUS  ; VARUS.  is,  having  legs  bent  outwards,  how- 

legged  ; mras  is,  knock-kneed,  having  the  legs  turned  inwards.  “ V<d- 
gos,  qui  diversas  suras  habeant ; e contrario,  vari  dicuntur  incurva 
crura  habentes.”  See  Club-foot. 

VALLE'CULA  UNGUIS  (m/Zecafa,  dim.  of  waZZZs,  a valley).  A 
fold  of  the  derma  into  which  the  root  of  the  nail  is  implanted,  and 
which  acts  the  part  of  a follicle  to  the  nail. 

VALLEY  (vallis).  The  name  of  a depression  of  the  cerebellum,  in 
which  is  lodged  the  commencement  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

VALSA'LVA,  SINUSES  OF.  The  name  of  three  prominences, 
formed  by  dilatation  of  the  walls  of  the  aorta,  in  the  places  which  cor- 
respond to  the  sigmoid  valves. 

VaLVATE  (valvatus,  having  folding-doors).  A term  applied  to 
that  form  of  vernation  and  aestivation  in  which  the  leaves  and  the  petals 
are  aiTanged  nearly  in  a circle,  at  the  same  level,  touching  one  another 
by  their  edges,  without  overlapping,  as  in  the  calyx  of  mallow. 

VALVE  {valvts,  folding-doors).  A close  lid  affixed  to  a tube  or 
opening  in  some  vessel,  by  means  of  a hinge  or  other  movable  joint, 
and  which  can  be  opened  only  in  one  direction.  Hence  it  signifies  a 
membranous  partition  within  the  cavity  of  an  organ  or  vessel  which 
opens  to  admit  the  passage  of  fluid  in  one  direction,  but  closes  to  pre- 
vent its  return  in  the  other,  as  in  the  heart  and  veins. 

Valves  in  Botany.  1.  A term  applied  to  the  parts  into  which  certain 
fruits  separate,  exhibiting  the  various  forms  of  valvular  dehiscence — 
the  septicidal,  the  loculicidal,  and  the  septifragal;  the  axis  of  the  fruit 
from  which  the  valves  separate,  in  cases  in  which  a distinct  axis  exists, 
is  termed  the  columella.  2.  The  term  valve  has  also  been  applied  col- 
lectively to  the  three  classes  of  bracts  of  which  the  flower  of  grasses  is 
composed.  3.  It  also  denotes  the  opening  in  the  cells  of  anthers,  which 
occurs  when  the  pollen  is  about  to  he  discharged. 

VALVES,  ACTIVE ; PASSIVE.  The  valves  of  the  heart  are 
distinguished  into  the  active  and  the  passive,  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  the  muscular  columns.  The  active  valves  are  the 
tricuspid  and  the  mitral ; the  passive  are  the  mere  folds  of  lining 
membrane,  viz.,  the  semilunar,  the  Eustachian,  and  the  coronary. 

VA'LVULA  (diminutive  of  naZue).  A little  valve. 

1.  Valvula  Vieussenii.  Valvula  cerebri.  The  name  of  a lamina  which 
ascends,  behind  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  towards  the  cerebellum. 

2.  ValvulcB  conniventes.  Numerous  transverse  folds  observed  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine. 

VA'NADIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  from  vanadiate  of  lead.  It 
is  distinguished  from  chromic  acid  by  yielding  a blue  solution,  when 
deoxidized,  instead  of  a green  one. 

VANA'DIUM  (Vanactis,  a Scandinavian  deity).  A very  rare 
metal,  found  combined  with  lead  and  iron  ores.  It  occurs  in  the  state 
of  vanadic  acid. 

VANDYKE  RED.  A brilliant  scarlet  pigment,  employed  as  an 
oil  and  water  colour,  also  in  calico-printing  and  dyeing. 

VANPLLA.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  Vanilla  aromatica,  and  pro- 
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bably  of  other  species,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  of  liqueurs, 
&c.  The  name  is  derived  from  “ vaynilla,”  a diminutive  of  “ vayna,” 
which  in  Spanish  signifies  a knife-  or  scissor-case,  the  fruit  being  long 
and  cylindrical,  resembling  the  sheath  of  a knife.  After  being  pre- 
served a certain  time,  vanilla  generally  becomes  covered  with  crystal- 
line needles,  constituting  vanillic  acid.  Vanillin  is  the  odorous  principle 
of  vanilla. 

VAPOR.  A term  applied  to  a liquid  prepared  for  inhalation,  as  of 
chlorine,  iodine,  conia,  creasote,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

VAPORA'RIUM  (vapor,  vapour).  Balneum  vaporis.  A vapour- 
bath.  A steam-pipe  in  the  Roman  baths,  for  conveying  heat  to  the 
sweating-room.  See  Balneum  and  Bath. 

VAPORl'ZATION.  The  conversion  of  a liquid  or  solid  body  into 
vapour.  This  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  viz. — 

1 . Ebullition,  or  the  production  of  vapour  so  rapidly,  that  its  escape 
causes  a visible  commotion  in  the  liquid  ; the  temperature  at  which 
this  takes  place,  is  called  the  boiling  point. 

2.  Evaporation,  or  the  production  of  vapour  in  a quiet  and  insensible 
manner  at  common  temperatures.  See  Suhlimation. 

VAPOUR  (vapor).  Any  liquid  expanded  into  au  elastic  or  gaseous 
fluid,  by  means  of  heat.  It  differs  from  gas  in  its  want  of  permanency, 
for  it  returns  into  the  liquid  state,  when  exposed  to  a diminished  tem- 
perature. Bodies  which  are  so  convertible  by  heat,  are  termed  volatile  ; 
those  which  resist  the  heat  of  the  furnace  without  vaporizing,  are  said 
to  he  fixed  in  the  fire.  See  Gas  and  iMist. 

VAPOUR-DOUCHE.  A topical  vapour-bath,  consisting  in  the 
direction  of  a jet  of  aqueous  vapour  on  some  part  of  the  body. 

VAPOUR,  OPALESCENT.  An  appellation  of  what  has  some- 
times been  termed  red  or  orange  steam.  It  is  a condition  of  condensed 
and  condensing  aqueous  vapour,  which  at  a particular  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess presents  an  orange-red  colour  of  transmitted  light. 

VAREC.  The  French  name  for  kelp  or  incinerated  sea-weed. 

VARICE'LLA  fnartcu/a,  dim.  of a pimple).  Chicken-pox; 
a contagious  febrile  disease,  which  is  attended  by  tin  eruption  of 
vesicles,  does  not  last  longer  than  a week,'and  does  not  recur  in  the 
same  individual.  The  following  varieties  occur  ; — 

1.  Varicella  le7itiformis  (IVillan).  Flat,  red  elevations,  each  with  a 
central  vesicle  ; the  vesicle  never  exceeding  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  ; no  permanent  scar. 

2.  Varicella  coniformis  (Willan).  Swine-pox.  Vesicles  with  hard 
inflamed  border ; fluid  becoming  purulent ; permanent  scar. 

3.  Varicella  globularis  (Willan).  Hives.  Vesicles  larger  than  in 
the  first  variety,  and  the  cutaneous  hardness  less  than  in  the  second. 

4.  Varicella  suie  varicellis  (Wilson).  The  constitutional  affection 
present,  but  unattended  by  the  eruption. 

5.  Varicella  solidescens,  verrucosa,  papularis,  &c.  Stone-pox  ; hom- 
pox ; wart-pox.  A form  of  true  small-pox. 

6.  Varicella  cellulosa  (Cross).  Pustular  umbilicated  varicella  (Wil- 
son) ; Variola  varicelloides  (Gregory)  ; names  for  that  form  of  modified 
small-nox  which  most  resembles  Varicella. 

VAlllCOCELE  (varix,  a distended  vein,  KtjXn,  a tumor).  Ctrso- 
cele ; Spermatocele.  An  unclassical  term  for  a varicose  enlargement 
of  the  spermatic  veins,  resembling  hernia. 
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VARICOSITY.  By  varix  is  denoted  a partial  and  limited  dila- 
tation of  a vein;  by  varicosity,  its  general  dilatation,  with  those  other 
morbid  changes  which  attend  the  varicose  vein. 

VARIEGATION  IN  PLANTS.  A general  term  denoting  the 
arrangement  of  two  or  more  colours  in  the  leaves,  petals,  and  other 
parts  of  plants.  These  parts  are  said  to  be  marbled,  when  a surface  is 
traversed  by  irregular  veins  of  colour,  like  a block  of  marble;  discoiJal, 
when  there  is  a single  large  spot  of  colour  in  the  centre  of  some  other 
colour ; ocdlated,  when  a broad  spot  of  some  colour  has  another 
spot  of  a different  colour  within  it,  like  a little  eye  ; tessellated,  when 
the  colours  are  disposed  in  small  squares,  like  those  of  a tessellated  pave- 
ment ; lettered,  when  the  spots  of  colour  present  the  foim  and  appear- 
ance of  letters.  Other  terms  are  employed  of  more  common  use,  and 
requiring  no  explanation,  as  striped,  dotted,  handed,  &c. 

VARIETY.  A term  applied  by  naturalists  to  a group  of  indi- 
viduals, whether  of  plants  or  animals,  which  possess  some  distinctive 
peculiarity  iu  common,  but  do  not  differ  in  other  respects  from  another 
group  of  individuals  sufficiently  to  entitle  them  to  take  rauk  as  a sepa- 
rate species.  See  Race. 

VARI'OLA  (quasi  parvi  vari,  small  spots  or  pimples;  or  varius, 
spotted).  Small-pox  ; an  acute  inflammation  of  the  cutaneous  and 
mucous  investments  of  the  entire  body,  characterized  by  an  eru|)tion  of 
red  points,  and  accompanied  by  fever  of  an  infectious  and  contagious 
kind.  As  it  occurs  sporadically,  it  is  called  natural  small-pox  ; when 
introduced  artificially  into  the  system,  it  is  called  inocxdated  small-pox. 
It  is  also  termed  primary  or  secondary,  with  reference  to  its  occurrence 
for  the  first  time,  or  as  a second  attack. 

1.  Varieties  of  Small-pox.  Small-pox  is  called  discrete  or  distinct, 
when  the  pustules  occur  separately ; semi-confluent,  when  they  partially 
coalesce ; confluent,  when  they  join  and  run  into  one  another  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  body;  abortive  or  varicelloid,  when  the  pustules  are 
comparatively  few,  the  general  eruption  scarcely  passing  beyond  the 
stage  of  vesicle ; hcBmorrhagic,  vihen  blood  is  effused  into  the  vesicles 
or  pustules,  with  a tendency  to  ha;morrhage  from  the  mucous  surfaces ; 
corymbose,  when  some  of  the  pustules  assume  the  form  of  clusters,  like 
a bunch  of  grapes  (corymbus)  ; a rare  variety  of  the  disease.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  terms  benign,  when,  though  perhaps  confluent,  the 
eruption  is  superficial,  and  the  symptoms  mild,  including  the  stone- 
pock,  horn-pock,  and  wart-pock  of  writers ; anomalous,  when  the  disease 
is  complicated  with  other  diseases  ; malignant,  petechial,  &c. 

2.  Variola  sine  variolis.  “ Variola  sine  eruptione.”  A variety  of 
small-pox,  in  which  the  fever  occurs  without  the  eruption.  Sydenham 
termed  this  variolous  fever. 

3.  Variolas  vaccinw.  The  name  given  by  Jenner  to  cow-pox,  from 
his  idea  that  it  is  essentially  the  same  disease  as  the  small-pox  of  the 

human  subject.  , . , i 

4.  Modified  Small-pox.  “ Pustules  cut  short  m their  development  by 
vaccination  or  previous  attack  of  Small-pox.”  The  disease,  as  modi- 
fied, has  been  termed  “ varioloid,”  like  small-pox  ; but  the  term  is  un- 
satisfactory, as  the  disease  is  small-pox,  modified,  and  not  unfrequently 
MwmodiHed,  by  vaccination. 

VARIO'LARIN.  A substance  extracted  from  lichens,  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  lecanoric  acid. 
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V A'RIX  (vanes,  an  eruption  on  tho  face).  A kind  of  knotty, 
unequal,  dark- coloured  swelling,  arising  from  a morbid  dilatation  ot 
veins.  This  disease  is  to  veins  what  the  true  or  encysted  aneurysm  is 
to  arteries.  See  Varicosity. 

VARNISH.  A substance  made  by  dissolving  resins  in  alcohol,  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  in  a mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  a drying  oil. 
Varnishes  are  distinguished  into  the  alcoholic  or  spirit-varnishes,  vola- 
tile-oil varnishes,  and  fat  or  fixed-oil  varnishes. 

VARNISH-TREES.  Trees  which  exude  liquid  resins  naturally,  or 
from  incisions ; the  liquids  dry  in  the  air  and  are  used  as  varnishes, 
&c. 

VARUS.  An  eruption  on  the  face  ; a speck  or  spot ; a synonym  of 
acne.  For  another  use  of  the  word,  see  gemi  valyeim.  See  lojithos. 

VA'RVICITE.  A compound  known  only  as  a natural  production, 
having  been  lately  found  among  some  ores  of  manganese  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  named  from  its  locality. 

VilS,  VASIS.  Plural  Vasa.  A vessel,  or  any  utensil  to  hold  liquor. 

1.  Vas  aherrans.  A ca:cal  appendage,  usually  found  at  the  angle 
where  the  v.as  deferens  applies  itself  to  the  epididymis. 

2.  Vas  deferens.  The  largo  excretory  duct  of  the  testis. 

3.  Vasa  aherrantia.  The  name  given  by  Weber  to  certain  branches 
of  communication  e.xisting  between  the  ducts  in  the  transverse  fissure 
of  the  liver.  Theilo  looks  upon  all  these  ducts  as  anastomosing  mucus- 
glands. 

4.  Vasahrevia.  Short  br.anches  passing  from  the  divisions  of  the 
splenic  artery,  and  distributed  to  the  large  c.xtremity  of  the  stomach. 

5.  Vasa  effereniia.  Absorbent  vessels,  which  convey  fluids  away 
from  the  glands  towards  the  thoracic  duct. 

6.  Vasa  inferentia.  Absorbent  vessels,  which  convey  fluids  into  the 
glands. 

7.  Vasa  moniliformia  vel  vermiformia.  Strangulated  vessels ; a 
variety  of  vessels  found  in  plants,  characterized  by  a moniliform  or 
necklace-like  appearance,  occasioned  by  irregular  compression  or 
strangulation,  when  growing  in  knots  or  parts  which  arc  subject  to  an 
interrupted  mode  of  development.  By  the  French  these  vessels  are 
termed  vaisseaiuc  en  chapclet  or  etrangles.  They  are  considered  to  be 
young  spiral  vessels  whicb,  instead  of  lengthening,  grow  together  by 
their  ends. 

8.  Vasa  omplialo-inesenterica.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle. 

9.  Vasa  opopJiora  (otto's,  juice,  cpipw,  to  bear).  Vit.al  vessels  ; a pe- 
culiarform  of  vessels  in  plants,  consistingof  branched  anastomosing  tubes, 
said  to  be  contractile,  though  destitute  of  valves.  They  occur  in  the 
milky  cichoraceous  plants,  iu  the  root  of  dandelion,  &c.  The  larger 

, trunks  were  called  by  Schultz  vasa  expansa  ; the  fine  ramifications,  vasa 
I contracta.  From  their  containing  a peculiar  liquid  called  latex,  they 
! have  been  termed  latiaifcrous  tissue,  and,  more  recently,  cinenchyma. 

I 10.  Vasa  fjampinijhrmia.  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  veins  of 
I the  spermatic  cord,  trom  their  tcndril-like  arrangement. 

) 11.  Vasa  praiparantia.  A term  applied  by  the  old  physiologists  to 

^ the  corpus  pyramidale  and  spermatic  artery;  from  tlieir  tortuosity 
, and  tendril-like  form  they  supposed  that  the  blood  here  began  to  be 
changed  into  semen. 
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V~asa  propria.  Certain  cavities  in  plants,  formed  by  expansion 
of  the  “ intercellular  spaces,”  and  containing  ihepropcr  secretions  of  the 
species.  Of  this  nature  arc  the  cysts  in  the  rind  of  the  orange,  the 
turpentine  vessels  of  the  pine,  the  milk  vessels  of  the  sumach,  the  vitte 
of  umbelliferous  plants,  &c.  These  are  sometimes  called  milk-vessels, 
turpentine-vessels,  &c.  ; they  are  the  accidental  reservoirs  and  the  ceecal 
reservoirs  of  De  Candolle.  See  Vitta. 

13.  Vasa  recta.  Small,  straight  ducts,  terminating  the  apices  of  the 
lobules  of  the  testis. 

14.  Vasa  seminalia.  Tubuli  seminiferi.  Very  minute  tubes,  con- 
stituting the  parenchyma  of  the  testis. 

15.  Vasa  umhilicalia.  The  name  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  allan- 
tois. 

16.  Vasa  vasorum.  Vessels  of  vessels.  Very  minute  nutrient  ves- 
sels, which  supply  the  arteries  and  veins. 

VA'SCULAR  system.  That  part  of  the  animal  economy  which 
relates  to  the  blood-vessels.  Harvey  considered  the  heart  as  the 
centre,  and  described  the  two  circulations  as  the  joaZnmnic,  through  the 
lungs;  the  systemic,  through  the  system.  The  Freneh  physiologists 
have  departed  from  this  method,  and  have  assumed  the  lungs  as  the 
centre.  Hence — 

1.  The  systeme  a sang  noir,  comprehending  the  veins  of  the  body  and 
the  arteries  of  the  lungs,  and  containing  the  dark-coloured  blood ; 
and 

2.  The  systeme  d sang  rouge,  comprehending  the  pulmonic  veins 
and  the  arterial  system  of  the  body,  and  containing  the  bright-red 
blood. 

VASCULAR  TISSUE  (vasculum,  a little  vessel).  A tissue  in 
plants  specially  described  under  the  general  term  Tissues,  Vegetable. 

VASCULAR  TUMORS.  Tumors  composed  of  blood-vessels,  or  of 
spaces  containing  blood. 

VASCULA'RES  {vasculum,  a little  vessel).  Vascular  plants;' a 
term  applied  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  plants  called  Exogens  and 
Endogens,  owing  to  the  high  development  of  vasctdar  tissue  in  these 
plants,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Cellulares  or 
Cryptogtimie  plants,  in  whieh  the  tissue  is  principally  cellular. 

'VA'SELINE.  Petroleum  Jelly.  The  name  of  a purified  by-produet 
obtained  in  the  distillation  of  the  petroleum  oils.  It  is  also  called 
gelatum  petroleum  or  congealed  petroleum. 

VA'SIFORM  TISSUE  {vas,  vasis,  a vessel,  forma,  likeness). 
Dotted  Ducts.  The  name  formerly  given  to  that  variety  of  vegetable 
tissue  which  is  now  called  bothrenchyma  or  pitted  tissue.  It  was  for- 
merly considered  to  be  a variety  of  vascular  tissue,  but  is  now  viewed 
as  a modification  of  the  cellular.  It  is  common  in  wood,  of  which  it 
fonns  what  is  popularly  called  the  porosity.  Its  office  is  to  convey 
fluids  in  the  direction  of  the  woody  tissue  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

VASO-DE'CTINE.  A term  applied  to  that  modification  of  den- 
tine, or  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  teeth,  in  which  capillary  tracts 
of  the  primitive  vascular  pulp  remain  uncalcified,  and,  under  the  name 
of  “ vascular  canals,”  permanently  carry  red  blood  into  the  substance 
of  the  tissue.  See  Osteo-dentine. 

VASO-MOTOR.  A term  applied  to  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
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muscles  of  the  hlood-vessels  and  of  many  of  the  viscera.  Paiticular 
regions  of  the  spinal  marrow  seem  to  act  as  centres  for  these  neiwes,  and 
are  called  vaso-motor  centres. 

VA'STUS.  A term  applied  to  two  portions  of  the  triceps  extensor 
cruris,  the  fleshy  mass  upon  each  side  being  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  vastus  internus  and  externus,  the  middle  portion  by  that  of 
crurcEus.  , . . , 

V A U'QUELINE.  A designation  of  Strychnia,  a chemical  principle 
discovered  in  nux  vomica,  and  in  the  upas  of  Java. 

VAU'QUELINITE.  The  native  double  chromate  of  lead  and 
copper,  named  after  the  French  chemist  Vaiiquelin. 

VEAL-SKIN.  An  eruption  of  spots,  giving  a veal-like  appearance 
to  the  skin.  See  Vitiligo. 

VECTIS  {vehere,  to  carry).  A lever  ; a lever-tractor,  for  assisting 
the  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  foetus,  correcting  mal-positions,  &c. 

VEGETABLE  jETHIOPS.  A charcoal  prepared  by  incinerating 
the  fucus  vesiculosits  in  a covered  crucible. 

VEGETABLE  IVORY.  A substance  sometimes  whiter  and  harder 
than  animal  ivory,  consisting  of  the  seed  of  a genus  of  plants  called 
by  the  characteristic  name  Phyteleplias,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Pandanacea:.  It  is  commonly  called  tagua  plant ; and,  in  Peru,  celehra 
de  negro  or  negro’s  head.  It  is  extensively  used  for  the  same  pui^poses 
as  animal  ivory,  but  does  not  retain  its  colour  so  well. 

VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT.  Paper  that  has  been  immersed 
in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  subsequently  washed. 

VEGETABLE  SALT.  Sal  Vegetahile.  Tartrate  of  potash;  also 
called  soluble  tartar,  tartarized  tartar,  &c. 

VEGETABLE  SOIL.  The  thin  external  crust  of  the  earth  in 
which  plants  grow,  composed  of  fragments  of  minerals,  vegetables,  and 
animals,  reduced  to  a ercat  degree  of  tenuity. 

VEGETABLE  SULPHUR.  Witch-meal.  A powder  procured 
from  the  tliecte  of  the  Lycopodium  clavatum,  or  Common  Club-moss. 
It  is  very  inflammable,  and  employed  for  pyrotcehnical  purposes. 

vegetable  tar.  Pix  liquida.  Obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  fir-timber;  also  as  a secondary  product  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pyroligneous  acid  and  gunpowder  charcoal.  The  former  is  the 
kind  used  in  medicine. 

vegetable  wax.  Wa.x  produced  from  vegetables,  as  myrtle- 
wax.  the  produce  of  the  Myrica  cerifera.  Sic. 

VEGETAL  FUNCTIONS.  The  functions  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  as  distinguished  from  the  “animal  functions,”  which  are 
restricted  to  animals ; the  former  comprise  circulation,  digestion,  &c. ; 
the  latter,  sensation  and  volition. 

VEGETARIAN.  An  advocate  of  the  doctrine  that  the  ment.al 
and  corporeal  fliculties  of  man  can  be  duly  developed  by  subsistence  on 
vegetahk  substances  only. 

VEGETATION,  SALINE.  A kind  of  crvstalline  film  which 
shoots  up  spontaneously  from  the  edges  of  a solution  of  crystallizable 
matter,  as  salt,  camphor,  &c. 

VEGETATIONS  {vegetare,  to  grow).  A term  applied  by  Corvisart 
to  the  fungous  excrescences  which  sometimes  appear  on  the  semi- 
lunar valves  of  the  aorta,  and  which  he  considered  as  the  effect  of 
syphilis.  Their  appearance  is  similar  to  that  of  the  wart-like 
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scences  ■which  form  about  the  organs  of  generation,  and  are  commonly 
termed  venereal. 

VEGETATIVE  or  ORGANIC  FUNCTIONS.  A term  applied 
collectively  to  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  as  being 
essential  to  bare  e-vistence,  and  as  being  common  to  plants  and  animals 
alike.  See  Function. 

VE'GETO-ALK  ALL  Alkaloid.  A body  obtained  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  containing  nitrogen,  having  the  properties  of  the  basic  or 
metallic  oxides,  and  forming  salts  with  acids. 

VE'GETO- ANIMAL.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  vegetable 
and  animal  matter — a term  sometimes  applied  to  vegetable  albumen 
and  gluten,  from  their  resemblance,  in  appearance  and  properties,  to 
similar  animal  products. — Webster. 

\E'GETO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  An  acid  procured  by  treating 
ligneous  fibre  with  sulphuric  acid. 

VEINS  OF  PLANTS.  The  ramifications  of  the  petiole  through 
the  cellular  tissue  or  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  are  called  veins,  though 
there  is  no  functional  analogy  between  them  and  the  veins  of  animals. 
The  manner  of  their  distribution  is  described  under  the  term  Venation 
of  Plants. 

1.  The  principal  vein,  or  that  which  forms  a continuation  of  the 
petiole  and  passes  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  is  the  midrib  or  costa.  If 
other  veins  similar  to  the  midrib  pass  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
leaf,  such  veins  have  been  called,  though  incorrectly,  nerves,  and  a leaf 
with  such  a distribution  of  veins  has  been  called  a nerved  leaf. 

2.  A leaf  is  said  to  be  three-  ox  five-  or  otherwise  nerved,  if  the  so- 
called  “ nerves  ” all  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  leaf ; it  is  also  said, 
in  such  cases,  to  be  triple-,  quintuple-nerved,  &c.  If  the  veins  diverge 
from  the  midrib  towards  the  margin,  ramifying  as  they  proceed,  such  a 
leaf  is  called  a venous  or  reticidated  leaf. 

3.  Special  names  of  the  veins  of  leaves : — 

a.  The  largest  veins  given  off  from  the  midrib  on  each  side,  are  the 
primary  veins  ; each  of  these  forms  a curve  and  anastomoses  with  the 
back  of  the  next  primary,  the  curved  portion  being  called  the  curved  vein. 

b.  Between  the  curved  vein  and  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  other  veins, 
proceeding  from  the  curved  veins,  with  the  same  curved  direction,  and 
of  the  same  magnitude,  occasionally  intervene;  these  may  be  distin- 
guished as  esdernal  veins. 

c.  The  margin  itself  and  these  last  are  connected  by  a fine  network 
of  minute  veins,  which  may  be  called  marginal  veinlets. 

d.  From  tbe  midrib  are  generally  produced,  at  right  angles  with  it, 
and  alternate  with  the  primary  veins,  smaller  veins,  which  may  be  called 
costal  veins. 

e.  The  primary  veins  are  themselves  connected  by  fine  veins,  which 
anastomose  in  the  area  between  them  ; these  veins,  when  they  imme- 
diately leave  the  primary  veins,  are  proper  veinlets,  and,  where  they 
anastomose,  common  veinlets. 

f.  The  area  of  parenchyma,  lying  between  two  or  more  veins  or 
veinlets,  is  called  intervenium. — Lindley. 

VE'LLARINE.  A peculiar  vegetable  principle,  existing  in  the 
Hydrocotyle  Asiatica,  a plant  reputed  to  be  specific  in  rnany  cuta- 
neous diseases,  and  named  from  vellerai,  the  native  designation  of  the 
hydrocotyle. 
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VELUM.  A veil,  a piece  of  linen  ■which  hides  any  part. 

1.  Velum  interpositum.  A reflection  of  the  ])ia  mater,  introduced 
into  the  interior  of  the  brain,  through  the  transverse  fissure.  It  is 
also  called  velum  vasculosum,  tela  choroi'dea,  and,  from  its  simi- 
larity to  the  mesentery  of  the  intestines,  mesentery  of  the  plexus 
choro'ides. 

2.  Velum  meduUare  posterius.  A thin  layer  of  medullary  sub- 
stance belonging  to  the  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  also 
called  valvula  Tarini.  The  velum  medullare  anterius  is  the  valve  of 
Vieussens. 

3.  Velum  pendulum  palati.  The  soft  palate  ; the  movable  partition 
which  separates  the  mouth  from  the  pharynx. 

VENA.  A vein  ; an  elastic  tube,  which  conveys  the  dark  or  venous 
blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

1.  Vena  cava  superior,  or  descendens.  The  grand  trunk  which 
transmits  the  blood  of  the  head,  the  neck,  the  superior  extremities, 
and  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  thorax,  to  the  heart. 

2.  Vena  cava  inferior,  or  ascendens.  The  large  trunk  which  extends 
from  the  articulation  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebr®  to  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

3.  Vena  port ce.  The  large  trunk  which  extends  along  the  groove  of 
the  liver.  The  canal  which  it  seems  to  form  under  that  organ  has 
been  termed  the  sinus  of  the  vena  portoe. 

4.  Ve?ia  arteriosa.  The  portal  vein ; so  called  because  it  ramifies 
like  an  artery,  and  conveys  blood  for  secretion  ; but  it  is  an  arterial 
vein  in  another  sense,  being  a vein  to  the  hepatic  artery,  and  an  artery 
to  the  hepatic  vein. — Kieman. 

5.  Vena  azygos  (a,  priv.,  ^icyds,  a yoke).  A vein  of  the  thorax, 
which  has  no  corresponding  vein — no  yokefellow. 

6.  Vena  semi-azygos.  A considerable  branch  which  ascends  parallel 
to  the  vena  azygos,  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebr®. 

7.  Vena  basilica.  The  or  large  vein  of  the  ann.  The  Ancients 
termed  the  basilic  vein  of  the  right  arm,  the  vein  of  the  liver,  or  vena 
hepatica  brachii ; and  that  of  the  left,  vena  splenica  brachii.  See 
Salvatella. 

8.  Vena  cephalica  pollicis.  The  vein  of  the  back  of  the  thumb, 
which  passes  over  the  outside  of  the  wrist.  From  this  vein,  and  the 
division  of  the  plexus  of  the  back  of  the  hand,  proceeds  the  cephalica 
minor,  or  radialis  externa,  which,  as  it  rises  upon  the  outside  of  the 
humerus,  becomes  the  great  cephalic  vein. 

9.  Vencs  Galeni.  Two  parallel  branches,  by  which  the  choroid 
plexus  returns  its  blood.  They  terminate  in  the  straight  sinus. 

10.  Vena  peronea.  The  two  or  three  ven®  comites  of  the  fibular 
artery. 

11.  Vena  vorticosa.  A designation  of  the  veins  which  principally 
compose  the  e.vternal  venous  layer  of  the  choroid  membrane,  from  the 
vorticose  marking  which  they  present  on  the  membrane. 

12.  Vena  Thebesii.  Minute  venules,  also  called  minima,  which 
convey  the  venous  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  heart  into  the  right 
auricle. 

VENA  MEDINE'NSIS.  This  is  the  irk  Hfedini  of  the  Arabian 
writers,  improperly  translated  vena,  instead  of  vermis  Medinensis,  or 
the  Guinea-worm. 
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VENiESECTlON  (vena,  a vein,  5ec/to,  a cutting).  PMehotomy 
The  opening  of  a vein  by  a lancet,  for  the  abstraction  of  blood, 

VENA'IION  OF  LEAVES.  A term  denoting  the  manner  in 
which  the  veins  are  distributed  among  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf  of 

plants.  Writers  differ  much  on  this  point  of  nomenclature.  Accord- 
ing to  Lindley,  leaves  are  called — 

1.  Veinless,  when  no  veins  at  all  are  formed,  except  a slight  approach 
to  a midrib,  as  in  mosses,  fuci,  &c.,  and  the  lowest  tribes  of  fofiaceous 
plants.  Under  this  head  De  Candolle  has  his  folia  nullinervia,  in 
which  there  is  not  even  a trace  of  a midrib,  as  in  ulva  ; a.nA  folia  falsi- 
nervia,  in  which  a trace  of  a midrib  is  discernible. 

2.  Equal-veined,\i\ien  the  midrib  is  perfectly  formed,  and  the  veins 
are  all  of  equal  size,  as  in  ferns.  These  are  intermediate  between  those 
without  veins  and  those  in  which  “ primary  ” veins  are  first  apparent. 
The  veins  are  equal  in  power  to  the  “ proper  veinlets  ” of  leaves  of  a 
higher  class.  See  Veins  of  Plants. 

3.  Straight-veined,  when  the  veins  are  entirely  primary,  generally 
very  much  attenuated,  and  arising  from  toward  the  base  of  the  midrib, 
with  which  they  lie  nearly  parallel ; they  are  connected  by  “ proper 
veinlets,”  but  there  are  no  “ common  veinlets.”  The  leaves  of  grasses, 
of  palms,  and  of  orchidaceous  plants  are  of  this  nature. 

4.  Curve-veined,  a modification  of  the  last  form,  in  which  the  primary 
veins  are  also  parallel,  simple,  and  connected  by  unbranched  “proper 
veinlets;”  do  not  pass  from  near  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  but 
diverge  from  the  midrib  along  its  whole  length,  and  lose  themselves  in 
the  margin.  This  modification  is  common  in  the  Zingiberaceae.  The 
straight-veined  and  curve-veined  leaves  ape  referred  by  De  Candolle  to 
modifications  of  the  petiole. 

5.  Netted,  when  all  the  veins  of  a completely  developed  leaf  are 
present,  arranged  as  described  under  the  article  Vehis  ofPla?its,  without 
any  peculiar  combination  of  any  class  of  veins.  This  is  the  common 
form  of  the  leaves  of  dicotyledons,  as  of  lilac,  rose,  &c.  This  is  the 
folium  reiinervium  of  De  Candolle. 

6.  Ribbed,  when  three  or  more  midribs  proceed  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  of  the  leaf,  and  are  connected  by  branching  primary  veins  of  the 
form  and  magnitude  of  “ proper  veinlets,”  as  in  melastoma.  This  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  straight-veined  leaf,  from  which  it  may  in 
all  cases  of  doubt  be  distinguished  by  the  ramified  veins  which  connect 
the  ribs.  If  a ribbed  leaf  has  three  ribs  springing  from  the  base,  it  is 
said  to  be  three-ribbed ; if  five-ribbed  ; and  so  on.  But  if  the  ribs 
do  not  proceed  exactly  from  the  base,  but  from  a little  above  it,  the  leaf 
is  then  said  to  be  triple- ribbed,  as  in  heliantbus. 

7.  Falsely-ribbed,  when  the  “ curved  ” and  “ external  veins,”  both  or 
either,  in  a netted  leaf,  become  confluent  into  a line  parallel  with  the 
margin,  as  in  all  myrtaceous  plants.  This  has  not  been  before  dis- 
tinguished. 

8.  Radiating,  when  several  ribs  radiate  from  the  base  of  a netted  leaf 
to  its  circumference,  as  in  lobed  leaves.  To  this  head  are  referred  the 
pedalinerved,  palminerved,  and  peltinerved  leaves  of  De  Candolle;  the 
differences  of  which  do  not  arise  out  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  venation, 
but  from  the  particular  form  of  the  leaves  themselves. 

9.  Feather -veined,  in  which  the  primary  veins  of  a netted  leaf  pass  in 
a right  line  fiom  the  midrib  to  the  margin,  as  in  castanea.  This  has 
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the  same  relation  to  the  radiating  leaf  as  the  curved-veined  bears  to  the 
straight-veined.  It  is  the  folium  penninervium  of  De  Candolle. 

10.  Hidden-veined,  when  the  veins  are  hidden  from  view  by  the 
parenchyma’s  being  in  excess,  as  in  hoya.  Such  a leaf  is  often  inaccu- 
ratel)’ called  veinless.  De  Candolle  calls  a leafof  this  nature,  in  which 
the  veins  are  dispersed  through  a large  mass  of  parenchyma,  as  in  mesem- 
bryanthemum,yoit«??i  vaginervium. 

11.  The  direction  which  the  primary  veins  take  when  they  diverge 
from  the  midrib,  can  be  denoted  by  measuring  the  angle  formed  by  the 
midrib  and  the  diverging  vein,  and  can  be  stated  either  in  distinct 
words  or  by  applying  the  following  terms  : — thus,  if  the  angle  formed 
by  the  divergence  is  between  10°  and  20°,  the  vein  may  be  said  to  be 
nearly  parallel  (subparallela) ; if  between  20°  and  40°,  diverging  i 
between  40°  and  60°,  spreading ; between  60°  and  80°,  divaricating  ; 
between  80°  and  90°,  right-angled  ; between  90°  and  120°,  oblique  ; 
beyond  120°,  refle.red  (retroflexa). 

Veneration,  a term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  a disposition 
to  venerate  whatever  is  great  and  good,  and  considered  by  Dr.  Gall  the 
inde.x  of  religious  adoration.  Its  organ  is  situated  on  the  front  part  of 
the  top  of  the  middle  of  the  head.  When  the  organ  is  much  developed, 
it  causes  a remarkable  elevation  of  the  head. 

VENE'llEAL  DISEASES.  Diseases  produced  by  certain  poisons, 
usually  communicated  by  se.xual  intercourse.  They  comprise gonorrkcea, 
the  chancroid  ulcer,  and  true  syphilis. 

VENE'TIAN  RED.  Bolus  Veneta.  A kind  of  red  ochre,  brought 
from  Venice. 

VENICE  TURPENTINE.  Turpentine  procured  from  the  larch. 
Common  turpentine  is  obtained  from  the  Scotch  fir. 

VENICE  WHITE.  A white  pigment,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
lead  and  sulphate  of  baryta. 

VEN  TER  (vcn-ter,  same  as  Greek  ytu-a-ip,  or  yaa-Titp).  The  belly, 
or  the  cavity  that  contains  the  bowels.  Alvus  is  the  interior  cavity  of 
the  venter,  or  belly.  Abdomen  is  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  or  paunch: 
“ Venter  abdomine  tardus.” — Juv. 

The  term  venter  is  applied,  in  anatomy,  to  the  middle  and  distended 
portion  of  a muscle.  Bi-venter  is  the  name  of  a muscle  which  has  two 
bellies,  as  the  occipito-frontalis  ; the  Greek  synonym  is  di-gastricus. 

VE'NTRAL  (i>e?iter,  the  belly).  1.  A term  in  descriptive  anatomy, 
applied  to  the  ((Sjoeci  or  region  of  the  belly.  (See  Dorsal.)  2.  The  term 
is  also  applied,  in  botany,  to  that  suture  of  the  legume  to  which  the  seeds 
are  attached ; the  opposite  suture  is  the  dorsal. 

VE'NTRICOSE  (ue?i<ncosMS,  pot-bellied).  Bellying;  inflated  un- 
equally ill  some  part,  as  applied  to  the  corolla  of  mauy  labiate  and 
personate  plants. 

VENTRI'CULUS  (dim.  of  venter,  the  belly).  The  stomach,  the 
principal  organ  of  digestion.  The  term  uen/n'e/e  is  also  applied  to  two 
cavities  of  the  heart,  which  communicate  with  the  two  auricles  ; and 
to  several  cavities  of  the  brain. 

1 . Ventriculus  succenturiatus,  A reserve  stomach  ; a name  of  the 
duodenum. 

2.  Ventriculi  tricornes.  The  three-horned  ventricles  ; a designation 
of  the  two  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain,  from  their  being  prolonged 
into  certain  cavities  called  horns. 
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3.  Ventriculiis  Arantii.  The  ventricle  of  Arantius;  a small  cavity 
situated  at  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius. 

4.  Ventriculus  laryngis.  The  ventricle  of  the  larynx  ; a depressed 
fossa,  situated  immediately  above  the  horizontal  projection  of  the 
chorda  vocalis,  at  each  side. 

VENTRVLOQUISM  {venter,  the  belly,  loqui,  to  speak).  Literally, 
belly-speaking  ; but,  as  the  larynx  has  never  delegated  its  function  to' 
the  belly,  the  term  denotes  the  utterance  of  particular  sounds  adapted 
to  produce  impressions  of  distance,  confinement,  &c.,  upon  the  hearer. 
Hopdance,  though  he  “ cries  in  Tom’s  belly  for  two  white  herring,”  is 
no  ventriloquist.  Nor  indeed  is  “ Tom.” 

VENUS.  The  name  given  by  the  old  chemists  to  copper.  Hence 
the  term  sales  Veneris,  a former  designation  of  the  saline  combinations 
of  copper. 

VERA'TRIA.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  cevadilla;  not  quite  pure. 
See  Cehadilla. 

1.  Veralric  acid.  A volatile  acid  obtained  from  cebadilla. 

2.  Veratrin.  Resin  of  veratria,  obtained  from  cebadilla. 

VE'RDIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Scahiosa 

succisa,  and  other  plants,  and  named  from  its  property  of  becoming 
green  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

VE'RDIGRIS  (verde-gris,  Sp.).  jErugo.  An  impure  acetate  of 
peroxide  of  copper,  of  a beautiful  bluish-green  colour,  formed  from  the 
corrosion  of  copper  by  fermented  vegetables.  Blue  verdigris  is  almost 
pure  di-basic  acetate  of  copper  ; green  verdigris  consists  almost  entirely 
of  sesqui-basic  acetate  of  copper. 

1 . Distilled  verdigris.  The  improper  name  under  which  the  green 
salt  is  found  in  commerce. 

2.  English  verdigris.  A spurious  kind,  consisting  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  acetate  of  lead  ; to  make  the  fraud  more  complete,  the  soft 
mass  is  mixed  with  the  stalks  of  raisins. 

VE'RDITER.  A blue  pigment,  obtained  by  adding  chalk  or 
whiting  to  the  solution  of  copper  in  aquafortis. 

VER'DITER-GREEN.  A pigment  prepared  much  in  the  same 
way  as  blue  verditer,  the  difference  in  colour  resulting  from  differences 
in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  or  from  accidental  circumstances. 

VE'RJUICE  {verjus,  Fr.).  A kind  of  harsh  vinegar,  made  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  wild  apple  or  crab,  which  has  undergone  the 
acetous  fermentation.  The  French  give  this  name  to  unripe  grapes, 
and  to  the  sour  liquor  obtained  from  them. 

VERMICE'LLI  (little  worms,  Italian).  An  Italian  preparation  of 
dried  paste,  made  of  flour,  cheese,  yolks  of  eggs,  sugar,  and  saffron,  and 
reduced  into  long  tvorm-like  pieces  by  forcing  it  through  holes.  i1/ac- 
caroni  are  larger  and  fedelini  smaller  than  vermicelli. 

VE'RMICIDES  {vermis,  a worm,  cadere,  to  kill).  Anthelmintics. 
Remedies  which  destroy  intestinal  worms,  as  powdered  tin  and 
cowhage. 

VERMFCULAR  MOTION  {vermiculus,  dim.  of  vermis,  a worm). 
A motion  resembling  that  of  a small  worm — a synonymous  term  with 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines. 

YE'RMIFORM  [vermis,  a viovm,  forma,  likeness).  Worm-like; 
the  designation  of  two  proeesses  of  the  cerebellum,  wliich  connect  the 
lateral  lobes  above  and  below. 
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VE'RMIFUGE  (vermis,  a worm,  fu^are,  to  expel).  Anthelrainiic. 
A remedy  which  expels  worms  from  animal  bodies. 

VERMI'LION.  The  red  artificial  sulphiiret  of  mercury,  employed  as 
a pigment.  It  may  be  formed  from  cinnabar,  the  native  sulphuret,  when 
reduced  to  powder  and  heated  with  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphuret. 

VERMIN A'TION  {verminare,  to  have  writhing  pains).  1.  The 
primary  classical  meaning  of  this  term  is,  a writhing  pain  ; it  is  spoken 
of  the  pains  of  parturition,  and  is  identified  with  the  arpotpos,  strophus, 
of  the  Greeks,  and,  in  this  sense,  is  applied  to  tormina  or  griping.  2.  In  a 
second  sense,  and  with  a supposed  reference  to  vermis,  the  term  denotes 
a breeding  of  worms,  an  infestation  of  the  skin  of  animals  by  parasitic 
I animalcules,  and  is  then  synonymous  with  malis.  3.  By  the  term 
i verirJnosus,  Pliny  speaks  of  pain  of  the  ears,  and  also  of  the  wormy  state 
I of  ulcers,  thus  including  the  twofold  meaning. 

VERMIS.  A worm.  Under  the  terms  Enlozoa  and  Caviiaria  are 
noticed  the  general  divisions,  families,  or  orders  of  the  worms,  which  are 
produced  and  developed  within  living  animals.  The  greatest  number 
of  worms  which  inhabit  the  human  body  belong  to  the  nematoid  or 
round  worms ; these  are  species  of  ascaris,  filaria,  and  trichokephalus. 
The  cestoid,  or  tape-worms,  furnish  species  of  ta;nia  and  bothriokepha- 
lus.  These  five  genera  arc  noticed  in  their  respective  places.  Worms 
of  rarer  occurrence  are — 

1.  Fasciola  hepatica,  also  c.alled  Distoma  hepaticum,  or  the  Fluke ; 
occasionally  found  in  the  gall-hladder  of  man,  but  commonly  infesting 
the  liver  of  sheep  when  diseased  with  the  rot.  The  young  worms  are 
from  one  to  four  lines  in  length ; the  adidt  about  an  inch  in  length. 

2.  Strongyhis  gigas.  Sometimes  met  with  in  the  kidneys  of  m.an 
and  several  of  the  mammalia,  and  confounded  by  Chabert  and  others 
with  the  Ascaris  lumbricoi'des.  It  varies  in  length  from  five  inches  to 
three  feet. 

3.  Ascaris  cestrus.  The  Breeze  or  Gadfly,  the  Larva;  of  which,  called 
hots,  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  human  fajces,  but  more  com- 
monly in  the  horse.  The  cestrus  otds  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  interior 
nostrils  of  the  sheep,  whence  the  grubs,  when  hatched,  travel  into  the 
frontal  sinuses  or  horns,  and  are  expelled  through  the  nostrils. 

4.  Ascaris  scarcdxeus.  The  Beetle,  the  grubs  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  rectum ; almost  all  the  grubs  of  the  genus 
Scarabscus  being  used  to  feed  on  dung.  See  bbusca  and  Seta  Equina. 

VERNA'TION  IN  PLANTS  (vernus,  belonging  to  the  spring). 
Gemmation.  A botanical  term  denoting  the  manner  in  which  tlic 
leaves  of  plants  are  arranged  in  the  unexpanded  or  bud-state.  The 
ideas  expressing  these  modifications  arc  essentially  the  same  as  those 
applied  to  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  the  same  state,  to  whicli  the  term 
AEstimition  or  Preefloration  is  devoted.  The  following  terms  are  there- 
fore equally  applicable  to  Vernation  and  JEstivaiion.  Each  of  these  is 
termed — 

1.  Involute,  when  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  rolled  inwards  spirally 
on  each  side,  as  the  leaf  of  apple. 

2.  Revolutc,  when  the  edges  are  rolled  backwards  spirally  on  each 
side,  as  the  leaf  of  rosemary  ; or,  in  other  words,  when  two  conduplicate 
leaves  clasp  each  other. 

3.  Ohvolute,  when  the  margins  of  one  leaf  alternately  overlap  those 
of  the  leaf  which  is  opposite  to  it. 
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4.  Convolute,  when  one  leaf  is  wholly  rolled  up  within  another  as 

the  petals  of  wall-Hower.  ’ 

5.  Supervolute,  when  one  edge  is  rolled  inwards,  and  is  enveloped 
by  the  opposite  edge  rolled  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  the  leaves  of 
apricot. 

6.  Induplieate,  when  the  margins  are  hent  abruptly  inwards,  and  the 
exteruiil  faces  of  these  edges  are  applied  to  each  other  without  any 
twisting,  as  in  the  flowers  of  some  species  of  clematis. 

7.  Co7iduplicate,vi\\c'o  the  sides  are  applied  parallelly  to  the  faces 
of  each  other,  as  the  leaves  of  cherry. 

8.  Plaited,  when  the  leaves  are  folded  lengthwise,  like  the  plaits  of 
a closed  fan,  as  in  vine  and  many  palms. 

9.  Replicate,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  is  curved  back  and 
applied  to  the  lower,  as  in  aconite. 

10.  Curvative,  when  the  margins  are  slightly  curved,  either  back- 
wards or  forwards,  without  any  sensible  twisting. 

11.  Wrinkled,  when  the  parts  are  folded  up  irregularly  in  every 
direction,  as  the  petals  of  poppy. 

12.  I)nbricated,  when  the  parts  overlap  one  another  parallelly  at  the 
margins,  without  any  involution. 

13.  Equitant,  when  the  parts  overlap  each  other  parallelly  and  en- 
tirely, without  any  revolution,  as  the  leaves  of  iris. 

14.  Reclinate,  when  the  parts  are  bent  down  upon  their  stalk. 

15.  Circinate,  when  the  parts  are  rolled  spirally  downwards,  as  the 
fronds  of  ferns. 

16.  Valvate,  when  the  parts  are  applied  to  each  other  by  the  margins 
only,  as  the  petals  of  umbelliferous  plants,  the  valves  of  a capsule,  &c. 

17.  Quincuncial,  when  the  parts  are  five  in  number,  of  which  two 
are  e.xterior,  two  interior,  while  the  fifth  covers  the  interior  with  one 
margin,  and  has  its  other  margin  covered  hy  the  exterior,  as  in  rose. 

18.  Contorted,  when  each  part  is  oblique  in  figure,  and  overlaps  its 
neighbour  hy  one  margin,  its  other  margin  being,  in  like  manner,  over- 
lapped by  tlijit  which  stiinds  next  to  it,  as  in  apocynaceous  plants. 

19.  Tiuisted,  the  same  as  contorted,  except  that  there  is  no  obliquity 
in  the  foriii  or  insertion  of  the  pieces,  as  in  the  petals  of  o.xalis. 

20.  Alternative,  when,  the  pieces  being  in  two  rows,  the  inner  is 
covered  by  the  outer  in  such  a way  that  each  of  the  exterior  rows  over- 
laps half  of  two  of  the  interior,  as  in  liliaceous  plants.  ' 

21.  Vexillary,  when  one  piece  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and 
is  folded  over  them,  they  being  arranged  face  to  face,  as  in  papilionaceous 
flowers. 

22.  Cocldear,  when  one  piece,  being  larger  than  the  others,  and 
hollowed  out  like  a helmet  or  bowl,  covers  all  the  others,  as  in  aconite, 
some  species  of  personate  plants,  &c. 

VERRU'CA.  A steep  place,  a height ; hence,  a wart  on  the  human 
body ; an  excrescence  on  precious  stones.  Verruca,  or  wart,  is  termed 
simplex,  when  of  small  size  and  rounded  form  ; lohosa,  when  it  has  split 
in  the  direction  of  its  vertical  fibres  ; conjluens,  when  it  e.vtends  so  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a “ band  of  agglomerated  warts  digitata, 
when  it  throws  out  from  a centre  its  finger-like  papillae,  resembling  an 
insect  in  appearance. 

1.  Verruca  necrogenita.  A wart  which  not  unfrequently  appears  on 
the  hands  of  persons  engaged  in  post-mortem  examinations. 
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2.  Verruca  acrocJiordon.  “ Under  this  name  a pedunculated  'wart  is 
described  by  some  authors.  This  is  an  error  ; warts  are  hyper-forma- 
tions of  epidermis,  but  the  pedunculated  warts  are  invariably  produc- 
tions of  the  derma,  and  in  many  instances  the  emptied  tegumentary 
sacs  of  small  sebaceous  tumors.” — 75.  Wilson. 

3.  In  botany^,  the  term  Verrucw  is  applied  to  warts,  or  sessile  glands, 
produced  upon  various  parts  of  plants,  and  extremely  variable  in  figure. 
They  are  the  cellular  glunfls  of  Mirbel.  As  they  occur  on  the  skin  of 
the  seed,  they  are  the  seminal  spongioles  of  De  Candolle. 

VERRU'COSE  {verruca,  a wart).  Warty  ; covered  with  little 
excrescences  or  warts ; a term  applied  to  surfaces  of  plants. 

VE'RSATILE  [versatilis,  revolving).  Swinging  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  applied  to  anthers  which  are  fixed  at  one  point,  but  freely 
movable  ; a term  synonymous  with  oscillating. 

VERSION  (versio,  from  veriere,  to  turn).  The  act  of  turning,  as  of 
the  feetus  in  utero,  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  a transverse  position. 
The  practice  is  himanued,  cephalic,  &c. 

VERSISEXUALITY.  A term  proposed  as  more  correct  than 
hermaphroditism,  as  applied  to  certain  genera  of  plants  in  which  the 
flowers  are  at  first  entirely  male,  the  female  organs  not  being  fully 
developed  till  after  all  the  pollen  has  been  removed.  This  occurs  in 
Lobelia,  the  Ranunculacea),  Geraniacea),  Saxifragaccte,  and  others. 

VE'RTEBRA  {veriere,  to  turn).  A bone  of  tlie  spine,  so  named 
from  its  turning  upon  the  adjoining  one.  A vertebra  consists  of  several 
elements,  which  are  found  most  isolated  and  distinct  in  the  lowest  classes 
of  animals,  and  in  the  embryo  state  of  the  highest ; these  were  distin- 
guished by  Grant  into — 1.  tlie  cgclo-vertebral  element,  or  the  round  body 
forming  the  centre  ; 2.  the  peri-vertebral  elements,  or  the  two  superior 
lamina;  which  encoinpass  the  spinal  chords;  3.  iixeepi- vertebral  elements, 
or  the  two  portions  of  the  superior  spinous  process;  4.  the  para-ver- 
tebral elements,  or  the  two  inferior  lamina;,  which  form  a cavity  for  the 
blood-vessels;  and  5.  the  cata-verlebral  elements,  or  the  two  portions 
of  the  inferior  spinous  process. 

I.  General  Divisions  of  a Vertebra. 

1.  A body,  or  the  main  part,  forming  the  centre  of  the  spine,  and 
bearing,  chiefly,  the  weight  of  the  body. 

2.  An  articulating  process,  by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  next  vertebra. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  obliqtie  process — the  upper  one,  theasce?;d- 
ing  oblique  ; tlie  lower  one,  the  descendiiig  oblique  process. 

3.  The  spinous  processes,  which  project  directly  backward,  forming 
with  their  points  the  ridge  of  the  back;  it  is  from  their  sharpness  that 
the  whole  vertebral  column  is  called  The  sjxme. 

4.  The  transverse  processes,  which  stand  out  at  right  angles,  or  trans- 
versely, from  the  body  of  the  vertebra. 

5.  The  foramina,  or  holes  for  lodging  the  spinal  marrow,  trans- 
mitting the  blood-vessels  and  attaching  tlie  ligaments. 

II.  Position  and  Number  of  Vertebra. 

1.  The  Cervical,  or  those  of  the  neck,  seven  in  number,  and  charac- 
terized by  having  their  transverse  processes  perforated  for  the  passage 
of  the  vertebral  artery.  The  first  of  these  is  called  the  atlca,  from  its 
immediately  supporting  the  head  ; the  second,  the  dentata,  odontdides. 
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or  axis,  from  its  axis,  or  tooth-likc  process,  upon  which  it  turns  ; and 
the  lowest,  vertebra  prominens,  from  its  spinous  process  being  so  much 
longer  than  the  others. 

2.  The  Dorsal,  or  those  of  the  back,  twelve  in  number.  These  are 
distinguished  by  having  articular  surfaces  for  the  heads  of  the  ribs. 

3.  The  Lumbar,  or  those  of  the  loins,  five  in  number,  and  distin- 
guished by  tlieir  size  and  the  length  of  the  transverse  processes. 

III.  New  Terms. 

A vertebra  consists  of  a neural  arch  {vtvpov,  a nerve),  or  bony  hoop, 
situated  above  a central  piece  of  bone,  for  the  protection  of  a segment  of 
the  nervous  axis ; and  a luBinal  arch  {alpa,  blood),  or  bony  hoop,  be- 
neath the  central  piece,  for  the  protection  of  a segment  of  the  vascular 
system.  Their  common  centre  is  called  the  centrum  (KtuTpov,  centre). 
Bones  are  also  developed  and  diverge  as  rays  from  one  or  more  parts  of 
a vertebra. 

1.  The  neural  arch  is  formed  by  a pair  of  bones,  called  Tteurapo- 
physes  {vsvpov,  a nerve,  and  a-rrocpua-is,  apophysis,  a process  of  bone), 
and  by  a bone,  sometimes  cleft  or  bifid,  called  the  neural  spine.  It  also 
sometimes  includes  a pair  of  bones,  called  diapophyses  (did,  through  or 
across,  and  apophysis). 

2.  The  hcemal  arch  is  formed  by  a pair  of  bones,  called  pleurapophyses 
(■wXtvpd,  a rib,  and  apophysis) ; by  a second  pair,  called  hcemapophyses 
(aTfia,  blood,  and  apophysis)  ; and  by  a bone,  sometimes  cleft  or  bifid, 
called  the  hcemal  spine.  It  also  sometimes  includes  parts,  or  bones, 
called  parapophyses  (rrapd,  transverse,  and  apophysis). 

3.  The  parts  of  a vertebra  which  are  developed  from  independent 
centres  of  ossification  are  called  autogenous  (auxds,  oneself,  yivopai,  to 
be  produced)  ; those  parts  which  grow  out  from  previously  ossified  parts 
are  called  exogenous  (e^io,  outward,  y'lvopai,  to  be  produced).  The 
autogenous  parts  of  a vertebra  are  its  “ elements,”  the  exogenous  parts 
are  its  “processes.” 

4.  Other  terms,  explanatory  of  exogenous  parts  of  a vertebra,  and 
compounded  of  apophysis,  are — 

1.  Anapophysis,  from  dvd,  backward. 

2.  Epapophysis,  from  ctti,  above. 

3.  Hypapophysis,  from  otto,  below. 

4.  Metapophysis,  from  pea-d,  between. 

5.  Zygapophysis,  from  '^vyos,  junction. 

IV.  Terms  employed  by  Professor  Otven,  in  his  Analysis  of  the  skull  of 

the  Gadus  Morrhua,  or  Cod,  as  the  Archetype  Vertebrate  skeleton. 

5.  The  elements  of  the  neural  arch  of  the  hindmost  segment  of  the 

skull  undergo  much  development  and  modification,  and  have  received 
special  names.  Thus  the  centrum  is  called  basioccipital ; the  neurapo- 
physes,  exoccipitals  ; the  neural  spine,  superoccipital ; the  diapophyses, 
paroccipitals.  In  the  human  skeleton  all  these  paits  aie  blended 
together  into  a mass,  called  the  “ occipital  bone,”  in  which  the  elements 
have  become  confluent,  and  were  not  connate.  „ , , . i -j 

6.  Again:  in  the  neural  arch  the  centrum  is  called  basisphenoid 
(basis,  the  base,  and  sphendides,  the  sphenoid  bone)  ; the  neurapophj  sis 
is  alisphendid  (ala,  a wing,  and  sphenotdes') ; the  neuial  spine  is 
parietal ; the  diapophysis,  mastoid. 
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7.  In  tlie  licemal  arch  the  pleurapophysis  is  sub-divided  into  two 
parts  : the  upper  called  epitympanic  (ewi,  upon,  TuixTravov,  the  tympa- 
num) ; the  lower  ox\e,stylohyal  (styloides  and  hyo'ides).  The  haemapo- 
physis  is  a broader,  slightly  arched  bone  : the  upper  division  is  called 
epihyal  (etti,  above,  and  hyoides')\  the  lower  division,  ceratoliyal 
((CE'pas,  a horn,  the  horn  or  cornu  of  the  hyoi’d  bone,  and  hyoides). 
The  haimal  spine  is  sub-divided  into  four  stumpy  hones,  called  col- 
lectively (lasihyal  (^basis,  base,  and  hyo'ides),  and  which,  in  most  fishes, 
support  a bone  directed  forwards,  entering  the  substance  of  the  tongue, 
caWed  glossohyal  {yXtuacra,  the  tongue,  and  hyo'ides),  and  another  bone 
directed  backwards,  called  urohycd  (oufid,  the  tail  or  underpart,  and 
hyo'ides).  The  ceratoliyal  part  of  the  hasmapophysis  supports  in  the  cod 
seven  long  and  slender  bent  bones,  called  branchiostegal  I’ays  [fipdyxLa, 
gills,  o-TEyu),  to  cover),  owing  to  their  covering  and  protecting  the  gills. 

8.  The  penultimate  segment  of  the  skull  above  described  is  called 
Xhe parietal  vertebra;  and  the  haemal  arch  is  called  the  hyo'idean  arch, 
in  reference  to  its  supporting  and  subserving  the  movements  of  the 
tongue. 

9.  In  the  second  segment  of  the  skull,  counting  backwards,  the  cen- 
trum, called  presphenoid,  is  jiroduced  far  forwards,  slightly  expanding  ; 
the  neurapophyses,  called  orbito-spheno'ids,  are  small  semi-oval  plates, 
protecting  the  sides  of  the  cerebrum;  the  neural  spine,  or  key-bone  of 
the  arch,  caWcd  frontal,  is  enormously  expanded,  but  in  the  cod  and 
most  fishes  is  single ; the  diapophyses,  called  posl-frontals,  project  out- 
wards from  the  under  angles  of  the  frontal,  and  give  attachment  to  the 
piers  of  the  inverted  hasuial  arch.  The  pleurapophysis  is  sub-divided 
into  four  pieces  : the  upper  one  is  called  epitympanic  ; the  hindmost  of 
the  two  middle  pieces  is  the  mesotympanic ; the  foremost  of  the  two 
middle  pieces  is  the  pretympanic  ; the  lower  piece  is  the  hypotympanic ; 
this  forms  a joint  surface,  convex  in  one  way,  concave  in  the  other, 
called  a “ ginglymoi'd  condyle,”  for  the  heemapophysis,  or  lower  divi- 
sion of  the  arch. 

VERTEBRAL  ARTERY.  A large  artery,  so  named  from  its 
passing  through  a bony  canal,  formed  for  it  by  the  perforations  of  the 
cervical  vertebra:.  This,  and  the  Carotid,  are  the  arteries  of  the  brain. 

VERTEBRA'TA.  Animals  which  have  an  internal  skeleton,  sup- 
ported by  a vertebral  column ; the  canal,  wbich  passes  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other,  encloses  the  common  fiisciculus  of  the  nerves,  which 
communicates  with  the  nerves  of  the  cranium.  See  Invertebrata. 

VERTEX.  This  term  is  the  same  as  vortex,  is  derived  fromrer/ere, 
to  turn,  and  denotes  that  which  turns  or  revolves,  a whirl,  or  eddy  ; 
it  is  applied  to  the  top  or  crown  of  the  head.  Cicero  says,  “Ab 
imis  unguibus  usque  ad  verticem  summnm,”  from  top  to  toe,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

VERTICILL'ASTER  (vcrlicilltts,  a whorl).  A botanical  term 
applied  by  Hoffmansegg  to  a cyme  when  reduced  to  a very  few  flowers. 
It  constitutes  the  normal  form  of  inflorescence  of  the  Labiata;  or  Mint- 
tribe  of  plants,  in  which  two  verticillastri  are  situated  opposite  to  each 
other  in  the  axils  of  opposite  leaves.  By  Linna;us,  the  union  of  two 
such  verticillastri  was  called  a verticillus,  or  whorl ; by  others,  with 
more  accuracy,  a veriicilltts  spurius,  or  false  whorl ; and  by  Link, 
thyrsula.  The  general  appearance  is  that  of  an  interrupted  spike,  as  in 
lavender. 
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VERTICI'LLUS  (dim.  of  vertex,  that  which  turns).  The  whirl  of 
a spindle.  A whorl,  or  that  arrangement  of  leaves  upon  the  stem,  in 
which  more  tlian  two  of  them  are  opposite,  or  upon  the  same  plane,  as 
in  Galium.  The  leaves  are  termed  vertkUlate. 

VERTl'GO  (yerlere,  to  turn).  A turning  or  whirling  round.  A 
whirling  of  the  head,  giddiness,  dizziness  ; the  sensation  of  moving,  or 
the  appearance  of  moving  objects,  without  any  real  existence  of  move- 
ment ; the  sensation  experienced  on  looking  down  from  a great  height : 

“ I’ll  look  no  more,  lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight  topple 
down  headlong.”  Epileptio  vertigo  is  sometimes  designated  as  malum 
minus  or  petit  mal. 

Vertigo  ab  aure  IcBsa.  Auditory  or  labyrinthine  vertigo  ; other  terms 
for  Meniere’s  disease,  referred  to  the  labyrinth  from  its  being  supposed 
that  this  organ  retains  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

VERU  iUONTA'NUM  (yeru,  a spit,  a dart,  montanuni,  moun- 
tainous). A curious  designation  of  a little  eminence  in  the  urethra, 
at  the  termination  of  the  ductus  ejaculatorius.  It  is  also  called 
capul  gallinaginis,  or  the  woodcock’s  head — a designation  not  less 
curious. 

VESA'NIA.  Madness.  An  order  in  Cullen’s  Nosology,  compre- 
hending diseases  in  which  the  judgment  is  impaired,  without  coma  or 
pyrexia. 

VESl'CA.  A bladder.  With  the  addition  of  the  adjective  urinaria, 
it  denotes  the  bladder  in  the  body  of  animals,  or  tlie  urinary  bladder. 
Vesica  inversa  is  inverted  bladder  ; vesica  foras  patens  is  extroverted 
bladder.  Cystis  is  the  Greek  tenn  for  a bladder,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  the  word  fellea,  denotes  the  gall-bladder’,  but  it  is  also  applied 
to  the  urinary  bladder.  See  Cystis. 

VESl'CANTS  (vesica,  a bladder).  Epispastics.  Topical  agents 
which  cause  the  exhalation  of  a thin  serous  fluid  under  the  cuticle  in 
the  form  of  little  bladders,  as  cantharides. 

VESICA'TORIN.  Another  name  for  cantharidin  or  cantharides- 
camphor ; the  blistering  principle  of  the  blister-beetles. 

VESICATO'RIUM  (vesica,  a bladder).  A vesicatory,  epispastic, , 
or  blister — a term  synonymous  with  vesicant. 

VESICA'TORT  SILK.  A substitute  for  the  common  blistering 
plaster.  The  following  is  the  formula  of  Cadet  de  Gassicourt : — Tinc- 
ture of  cantharides,  q.  s.,  evaporate,  and,  when  in  a state  of  sufficient 
concentration,  spread  it  hot  upon  strained  silk  ; it  will  be  necessary 
then  to  spread  two  or  three  layers  one  upon  another. 

VE'SICLE,  GE'RMINAL.  Purkinjian  vesicle.  A nucleated 
vesicle,  being  the  earliest  formed  part  of  the  ovum ; its  nucleus  is 
called  the  germinal  spot.  See  Germ-cell. 

VE'SICLES  OF  DEGRAAF.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  small 
transparent  vesicles  in  the  midst  of  the  lobules  composing  the  pai’en- 
chyma  of  the  ovaries.  According  to  Baer,  they  contain  germs,  and, 
when  burst,  leave  the  appearance  of  what  are  called  corpora  lutea,  or 

vellow  bodies.  . , 

' VE'SICLES  OF  NABOTH.  Small  semi-transparent  vesicles  on 
the  interior  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  were  mistaken  by  Naboth  for 

VESl'CULA  (dim.  of  vesica,  a bladder).  A vesicle  or  little 
bladder;  “a  small  orbicular  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  containing 
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I lymph,  •which  is  sometimes  clear  and  colourless,  hut  often  opaque, 
and  -whitish  or  pearl-coloured.  It  is  succeeded  either  by  scurf,  or  by 
a laminated  scab.” 

VESI'CULA  AMNIOS.  Vesicula  colliqmmenti.  The  name  given 
by  Malpighi  to  the  quintine,  or  fifth  integument  occasionally  found  in 
the  ovule  of  plants.  This  is  called  by  other  writers,  sac  of  the  embryo, 
additional  membrane,  &c.  A very  delicate  thread,  called  thesr/spcBSor, 
descends  from  the  summit  of  the  ovule  into  the  quintine,  and  bears  at 
its  extremity  a globule,  which  is  the  nascent  embryo. 

VESl'CULA  UMBILTCA'LIS.  A vesicle  containing  a yellowish 
fluid,  situated  between  the  chorion  and  the  amnios,  and  connected  with 
the  fcetus.  It  is  also  called  Vesicula  alba. 

VESrCULTE  {vesicula,  dim.  of  vesica,  a bladder).  Under  this 
ordinal  name  Willan  associated  seven  genera  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
&c.,  varicella,  vapcinia,  herpes,  rupia,  miliaria,  ekzema,  and  aphtha. 
The  order  corresponds  with  the  genus  EkfMysis  of  Mason  Good.  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson  adopts  a different  classification.  “ Of  these  seven 
orders.”  he  observes,  “ I have  retained  only  two,  namely,  ek~ema.  as  the 
type  of  the  eruption,  and  miliaria.  Of  the  remaining  five,  uance//a  and 
vaccinia  arc  forms  of  variola,  imA  are  classed  with  that  disease.  Herpes 
I have  taken  as  the  type  of  a group  of  larce  vesicles  gradually  expanding 
into  the  bulla;  of  pemphigus.  Rupia  I have  transferred  to  its  proper 
place  among  the  syphilitic  eruptions ; and  aphtha,  although  a simple 
vesicul.ar  eruption,  is  an  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  not  of 
the  skin.” 

VESreULTE  ACCESSO'RIvE.  The  name  of  certain  blind  ducts, 
opening  into  the  urethra,  near  its  commencement,  observed  in  most 
Rodentia. 

VESreULTE  SEMIN A'LES.  Two  small  bags,  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  prostate  gland,  forming  reservoirs  for  the  seminal  fluid. 

VESl'CULAR  SOUND.  A natural  sound  produced  by  the  passage 
of  the  air  in  respiration,  and  heard,  through  the  stethoscope,  over  the 
vesiculee,  or  air-cells. 

VESl'CULAR  TISSUE  (vesicula,  a small  vesica  or  bhadder).  A 
term  .applied  to  one  of  the  elementary  tissues  of  plants,  consisting  of 
vesicles  of  various  sizes,  adhering  together  in  masses.  It  is  also  termed 
cellular  and  nfricvlar  tissue. 

VESPA'.IUS.  Vespajo  del  CapiUizio.  Wasp's  Nest  of  the  Ilairv 
Sc.alp.  A dise.ase  of  the  scalp,  so  named  by  Dr.  Angelo  Dubini,  .and 
known  to  English  writers  by  the  names  inflammatio  folliculorum 
capitis  suppur.ans  and  kerion. 

VE'STIBULE  {vestihdum,  a threshold).  A small  oval  cavity  of 
the  internal  e.ar,  so  named  from  its  forming  an  entry  to  the  cochlea 
and  semicircular  canals.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  a trianguLar  space 
which  separates  the  nymph®  from  each  other. 

VETA,  or  M.AREA  (sea-sickness).  The  vulgar  name  of  an  affec- 
tion prev.alent  in  South  America,  .and  described  by  Lieut.  Smyth,  who 
experienced  it  in  1 834,  while  crossing  the  Andes,  as  “ .an  .acute  pain 
passing  throusrh  the  temples  to  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  completely  disabling  the  person  affected.” 

VE'XILL.VRY  a stand.ard).  A form  of  ®stiv,ation  com- 

mon in  papilionaceous  phants.  See  Papilionaceous  .and  Vernation. 

VEXI'LLUIM  (dim.  of  velum,  a veil).  A standard,  or  small  banner  ; 
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a term  applied  to  tlic  upper  petal  of  a papilionaceous  corolla,  from  its 
erect  and  expanded  state. 

VIABTLITY  {vie,  Fr.  vita,  life).  A terra  expressing  the  capability 
■which  a child  has  of  supporting  extra-uterine  or  independent  existence- 
the  capacity  of  living  after  birth.  ’ 

VI./E  LACRYMA'LES.  The  tear-passages;  a collective  term  for 
the  double  apparatus  for  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  the  tears.  Each 
of  them  consists  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  the  puncta  lacrymalia,  the  la- 
crymal  ducts,  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  the  nasal  canal. 

VI'BICES  (pi.  of  vihex,  a ■wheal).  A kind  of  spots,  occurring  in 
purpura ; they  are  larger  than  petechiac,  and  irregular  in  form,  fre- 
quently resulting  from  the  aggregation  of  several  of  the  latter. 

VIBRA'TORY  SOUNDS.  Sounds  of  varying  intensity,  heard, 
through  the  stethoscope,  in  cases  of  muscular  contraction. 

VI'BRIONES  (uiimre,  to  move  rapidly  to  and  fro).  Vibrios.  The 
name  given  to  minute,  active  organisms  found  in  abundance  in  pus 
when  in  a fetid  state,  and  referred  by  Lister  to  the  introduction  of 
germs  into,  and  their  nurture  in,  diseased  parts,  under  favourable  condi- 
tions of  food  and  temperature.  They  are  named  from  their  vibratile 
motion. 

VIBRI'SS  A {vibrare,  to  quiver).  The  hairs  of  the  nostrils ; so  named 
from  their  straining  the  air,  as  it  were,  in  its  passage,  and  preventing  the 
introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  nasal  fossae. 

VICTUA'LIA  (pi.  of  vicimlis,  pertaining  to  living,  from  n'das,  that 
upon  which  one  lives;  from  vivere,  to  live).  Victuals  ; food  for  human 
beings,  chiefly  as  prepared  for  eating.  The  term  is  not  applied  to  the 
cerealia,  or  to  the  food  of  the  lower  animals. 

VIDIAN  NERVE.  A designation  of  the  pterygoid  nerve,  from 
Vidus  Vidius,  a professor  at  Paris. 

VIGI'LIA ; VIGI'LIUM.  A ■watching.  The  term  pervigilium 
denotes  intense  watching;  or,  as  Gesner  expresses  it,  multce 
vigilits. 

VIENNA-GREEN.  Scliweinfurt-green.  A double  salt,  formed  of 
the  acetate  and  the  arsenite  of  copper. 

VIENNA-PASTE.  Equal  parts  of  potassa  cum  calce  and  quick- 
lime, mi.xed  to  a proper  consistence  with  spirits  of  wine. 

VIGANPS  ELIXIR.  Sweet  elixir  of  ■vitriol ; or  the  sp.  aetheris 
arom.aticus. 

VI'LLUS.  Literally,  the  shaggy  hair  of  beasts.  Some  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  body,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  present  a surface  of  minute  papill®,  termed  villi,  or 
villosities,  resembling  a downy  tissue,  continually  covered  with  fluid. 
See  Ampullula  and  Cancer,  villous. 

VIMEN.  A long  and  flexible  shoot  of  plants.  This  word  is,  how- 
ever, seldom  used,  the  adjective  being  employed  instead;  thus,  we  say, 
rami  viminei,  or  caulis  vimineus,  &c.  See  Virgate. 

VI'NCULA  ACCESSO'RIA.  Accessory  bands;  small  tendinous 
fasciculi  found  in  the  thecse  of  the  fingers,  passing  between  the  phalanges 
and  the  edges  of  the  tendons. 

VINE.  Vilicula.  A stem  which  trails  along  the  ground  without 
rooting,  or  entangles  itself  with  other  plants,  to  which  it  adheres  by 
means  of  its  tendrils,  as  in  the  vine  and  cucumber.  The  term  is  now 
seldom  used.  De  Candolle  refers  this  kind  of  stem  to  the  sarmentum  or 
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runner,  from  which,  however,  it  essentially  differs  in  its  character  of 
not  rooting. 

VINEGAR  (vinaigre,  vin  aigre,  sharp  or  sour  wine).  Acetic  acid, 
produced  by  the  action  of  air  upon  alcoholic  liquors,  as  wine  and  beer; 
by  the  contact  of  platinum  black  with  alcohol,  &c.  Proof-vinegar  con- 
tains 5 per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid.  Wood-vinegar,  also  called  pyro- 
ligneous acid,  is  procured  by  the  distillation  of  wood. 

Arornalic  vinegar strong  acetic  acid  highly  flavoured  with  aromatic 
substances.  Thieves'  vinegar  is  an  aromatic  vinegar,  said  to  have  been 
used  by  thieves,  who,  aided  by  its  prophylactic  virtues,  were  enabled  to 
commit  plunder  W’ith  impunity  during  the  great  plague  of  London. 

VINEGAR-EEL.  The  anguillula  aceli,  a microscopic  animal  which 
is  generated  and  nourished  in  vinegar. 

VINEGAR-PLANT.  A jelly-like  fungus,  formed  on  a solution 
of  sugar  and  treacle  in  water.  It  is  rather  a scum  than  a plant.  An 
inferior  kind  of  vinegar  is  produced  by  immersing  it  into  a solution  of 
sugar  or  treacle. 

VINO  MERESEL.  An  alcoholic  drink,  made  in  Mc.xico  by  dis- 
tilling the  fermented  juice  of  the  Agave. 

VINUM.  Wine  ; the  juice  of  the  grape,  or  fruit  of  the  Vitis  vini- 
fera. 

1.  Vinum  Xericum.  Vinum  album  Hispanicum,  or  Sherry,  a Spa- 
nish wine,  employed  ofRcinally  in  the  preparation  of  t\\evinamedicata, 
or  medicated  wines. 

2.  Vinum  Lusitanicum.  Vinum  Portugallicum,  or  Port-wine,  usually 
employed  in  cases  in  which  a stimulant  and  tonic  is  required. 

3.  Vinum  Burgxmdicum.  Burgundy-wine;  a stimulant  and  some- 
what astringent  wine,  rarely  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

4.  Vinum  Campanicum.  Champagne ; a diuretic  wine,  occasion- 
ally employed  to  allay  vomiting,  owing  to  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid. 

5.  Vinum  Maderaicuni.  Madeira  ; a more  stimulating  wine  than 
sherry;  an  e.xcollent  wine  for  invalids. 

6.  Vinum  Rhenanum.  Rhine-wine,  comprising  Hock  and  Moselle. 
Tlwcir  acidity  adapts  them  for  use  in  cases  of  phosphatic  deposits  in  the 
urine. 

7.  Vhmm  Ruhellum.  Claret;  a wine  adapted  for  the  same  cases 
as  the  Rhine-wincs,  but  objectionable  in  gouty  cases  and  nitric  acid 
deposits. 

Vinum  (in  Pharmacy).  A wine  ; a liquid  prepared  by  solution  or 
maceration  of  a medical  substance  in  wine. 

VIOLI'NA.  Violine  ; also  called  emetine  of  the  violet,  or  indigenous 
emetine  ; an  alkaline  principle,  obtained  from  the  roots,  leaves,  flowers 
and  seeds  of  the  Viola  odorata,  similar  to  the  emetine  of  ipecacuanha! 
It  is  said  by  M.  Orfila  to  be  highly  poisonous. 

VI'RGATE  (virga,  a twig).  A virgate  stem  diflfers  from  a vimi- 
neous  stem  only  in  being  less  fle.xible.  See  Vimen. 

VIRGIN-OIL.  This  is  the  substance  which  flows  first  from  the  pulp 
of  the  ripe  juice  of  the  olive,  on  e.xpression. 

VIRGIN-SULPHUR.  Native  sulphur,  as  it  oceurs  embedded  in 
rocks,  or  is  nroduced  by  sublimation.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  called 
volcanic  sulphur. 

VIRGIN’S  MILK.  There  are  two  preparations  of  this  name,  viz. 
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1.  A sulphate  of  lead,  prepared  hy  adding  to  a saturated  solution  of 
alum  one  third  ]>art  of  Goulard's  Extract;  and  2.  a spirituous  solution 
of  benzoin,  mixed  with  about  twenty  parts  of  rose-water ; used  as  a 
cosmetic. 

VI'RGINIC  ACID.  An  oily  acid,  obtained  from  Seneka-root,  and 
named  from  Virginia,  whence  the  plant  was  oricinally  sent  by  Dr. 
Tennent,  in  1738. 

VIRGU'LTUM  (contr.  from  virguletum,  from  wV^ra/a,  a little  twig). 
A bush  or  thicket.  A name  sometimes  given  to  a young  slender  branch 
of  a tree  or  shrub. 

VI'RUS.  This  term  denotes,  generally,  a natural,  clammy  moisture 
of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies ; and,  specially,  a poisonous  humor  or 
venom.  Hence  the  term  has  been  introduced  into  medicine  in  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrine  of  contagion  and  infection,  and  is  used  to 
express  the  immediate  cause  of  certain  diseases,  supposed  to  be  com- 
municable by  the  vitiated  fluids  or  breath  of  one  individual  to  another, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  small-pox  virus,  or  the  vaccine  virus. 

Virus  and  Venom.  The  former  is  the  result  of  a morbid  process ; 
the  latter  is  a natural  secretion  of  certain  animals.  We  knowwhere  to 
look  for  the  latter,  and  how  to  guard  against  it ; we  have  no  such  warn- 
ing or  help  against  the  former. 

VIS.  Force  ; power;  a term  expressive  o^  strength  vo  general.  Hence — 

1.  Vis  a tergo.  Literally,  force  from  behind ; a term  applied  to  the 
force  communicated  from  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  to  the  blood  in  the 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins. 

2.  Vis  cellulosa.  A term  applied  by  Blumenbach  to  the  contraction 
which  membrane  occasionally  undergoes,  when  it  has  been  over  dis- 
tended, and  the  distending  force  withdrawn,  as  in  the  propulsion  of  the 
serous  exhalation  into  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  very  different  from 
the  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

3.  Vis formativa.  The  formative  process ; the  process  by  which  the 
parts  of  the  body  are  nourished,  and  the  secretions  are  promoted. 

4.  Vis  inerticB.  Inertness,  or  the  principle  of  inactivity,  by  which 
a body  remains  at  rest  or  continues  in  motion,  in  a straight  line,  unless 
obliged  to  change  it  by  a foreign  force. 

5.  Vis  incita.  The  name  given  by  Haller,  Girtanner,  &c.,  to  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscular  fibre,  arising  from  the  action  of  a stimulus.  By 
Goerter  it  was  called  vis  vitalis. 

6.  Fis  nervosa.  By  this  term  Haller  denoted  the  principle  which 
exists  in  the  true  spinal  or  “ excito-motory  ” portion  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  vis  motoria  of  Muller,  and  the 
excitahilite  of  Flourens.  See  Nervous  System. 

7.  IT's  medicatrix  natures.  A power  supposed  by  Cullen  to  preside 
over  the  living  body,  and  to  possess  a faculty  of  resisting,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  effects  of  disease,  and  of  restoring  health. 

8.  Vis  mortua.  That  property  by  which  a muscle  contracts,  after  the 
death  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs,  or  after  having  been  cut  from 
a living  body. 

9.  Vis  propagandi.  The  law  of  hereditary  transmission,  as  of  con- 
stitutional traits,  physiognomical  peculiarities,  &c. 

10.  Vis  suctionis  vel  attractionis.  A term  applied  to  the  supposed 
power  by  which  an  organ  creates  for  itself  an  increased  afflux  of 

blood,  or  becomes  congested. 
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11.  Vis  viialts.  Natural  force  ; the  natural  power  of  the  animal  body 
in  preserviuof  life. 

VISCI'DITY  (viscidus,  from  visaim,  the  mistletoe).  Viscosity. 
A sticky,  tenacious,  glutinous  property,  belonging  to  gum,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, and  to  some  metals  iu  a state  of  fusion.  See  Fermentation,  fiscous. 

VISCUS  (pi.  Viseera).  A bowel,  or  intestine.  Any  organ  which 
has  an  appropriate  use,  especially  the  organs  of  the  abdomen.  See 
Extu. 

VrSUAL  ANGLE  (visus,  sight).  The  angle  formed  by  the  cross- 
ing of  two  rays  proceeding  from  opposite  points  of  any  body,  in  their 
passage  through  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  size  of  this  angle  assists  us 
in  determining  the  size  of  the  objects  of  vision. 

VISUS  (videre,  to  see).  The  sight ; the  sense  of  seeing.  The 
various  defects  of  sight,  or  the  vitia  visits,  are — 

1.  Visits  eoloraius,  chrupsia,  ot cJiromopsia  (xpda,  and  xpwjua,  colour, 
o\}/is,  sight).  Coloration  of  objects;  a state  of  vision  in  which  a 
coloured  impression  is  made  on  the  retina;  said  to  be  occasionally 
present  in  jaundice  and  in  amaurosis. 

2.  Visus  defiguratus,  or  melamorpJtopsia  (;i£Ta^dp(/)(uo-is,  transfor- 
mation, oi|/is,  sight).  Distortion  and  confusion  of  objects. 

3.  Visus  dimidiatus,  or  hemiopsia  {ij/xio-v,  half,  di/'is,  sight).  Ilalf- 
sight ; an  affection  of  the  sight,  in  which  the  sphere  of  vision  is 
diminished,  so  that  the  person  secs  only  a part  of  an  object. 

4.  Visus  duplicatus,  or  diplopia  (dtirXdos,  double,  and  tui/r,  sight). 
Double  vision  ; a state  of  vision  in  which  an  object  appears  double  or 
triple.  See  Diplopia. 

5.  Visits  inlerriiptus  (interrumpere,  to  interfere  with).  Broken,  in- 
terrupted vision  ; a state  of  vision  in  which  the  continuity  of  an  object 
is  broken. 

6.  Visits  lucidus,  or  pliotopsia  fpwTo's,  light,  odzis,  sight). 

Luminous  vision,  in  which  Dashes  of  light-  appe.ar  to  j)ass  before  the 
eyes,  when  the  eye-lids  are  shut,  particuravly  in  the  dark.  This  is  the 
marmaryge  (/uap/uapuyii,  dazzling  light)  of  Hippocrates. 

7.  Visus  inuscarttm,  or  myodesopsia  (puia,  nnisca,  a fly,  visus, 

sight).  The  appearance  of  flies,  Ac.,  floating  before  the  eyes.  A single 
black  speck  is  called  scotoma  (ctkotos,  darkness)  ; the  more  moving 
substances  are  termed  musets  volitantes  or  mottclies  volantes. 

8.  ITivts  «cWost/s  (nebula,  a cloud),  hi isty,  clouded  vision. 

9.  Visus  reticulalus  (rote,  a net).  A gauzy,  net-like  a]>i)earance  ot 
objects. 

VITA  PROPRIA.  A term  applied  by  Blumenbach  to  the  pecu- 
liar power  by  which  the  motions  of  the  iris  and  of  some  other  parts 
•arc  determined.  The  expression,  however,  gives  no  idea  of  the 
facts. 

VITAlj  AFFINITIES.  A term  expressive  of  certain  vital  pheno- 
mena in  the  physiology  of  the  blood.  “ It  may  be  admitted,”  savs  Sir 
H.  Holland,  “ as  a gener.al  presumption,  that  each  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  blood  must  alter  some  of  the  secretions,  and  every  alteration  of 
secretion  change  more  or  less  the  quality  of  this  fluid.”  ' 

VITAL  AIR.  The  name  applied  by  Condorcet  to  oxygen  gas,  from 
its  being  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  It  was  formerly 
called  dephlogisticatcd  air,  empyreal  air,  Ac. 

VITAL  FORCE.  A convenient  term  for  that  residual  portion  of 
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every  vital  action  wliich  cannot  at  nresent  lie  referred  to  the  operation 
of  any  known  physical  force.  By  Ilumboldt,  Vital  Force  was  defined 
as  “ an  unknown  cause  preventing  the  elements  from  obeying  their 
primitive  affinities.” 

VITAL  VOLUME  ; VITAL  CAPACITY.  Terms  applied  to  the 
quantity  of  air  inspired  after  a complete  inspiration,  as  measured  by  the 
spirometer. 

VITE'LLICLE  a little  yolk).  The  little  yolk-bag,  or 

the  bag  containing  that  part  of  the  yolk  which  has  not  been  converted 
into  the  germ-mass  and  embryo.  In  man,  it  is  the  umhilical  vesicle. 

VITE'LLINE  DUCT.  The  name  given  to  the  constricted  part  at 
which  the  vitellicle  is  continued  into  the  wall  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

yiTE'LLO-lNTE'STINAL  DUCT.  A wide  duct,  by  means  of 
which  the  nutritive  substance  of  the  yolk  enters  the  alimentary  canal 
for  the  nutrition  of  tlie  embryo. 

VITE'LLUS.  The  name  given  to  an  organ  sometimes  found  in  seeds 
between  the  albumen  and  the  embryo,  constituting  the  innermost  mem- 
brane, in  a state  of  induration  and  increased  in  size.  This  sac  is  usually 
referred  to  the  vesicula  amnios  of  Malpighi. 

VITE'LLUS  OVI.  The  yolk  of  egg;  a kind  of  yellow  emulsion, 
consisting  of  oil  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  albumen,  and  enclosed 
in  a sac  called  the  yolk-hag  (see  Vesicula  amnios') ; principally 
employed  for  rendering  oils  and  balsams  miscible  with  water. 
VUellin  is  a modification  of  albumen  found  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg. 

VITILI'GO  {vitium,  a blemish).  A kind  of  cutaneous  eruption,  or 
tetter,  presenting  three  varieties,  viz.  alhida  or  alphos ; Candida  or 
leuce  ; and  7iigricans  or  melas.  The  glistening  “veal-like”  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  was  probably  suggested  by  a false  etymology ; vitiligo 
has  nothing  to  do  with  vitulus,  a calf. 

VITILIGOI'DEA.  A yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin,  for  the 
most  part  affecting  the  eye-lids.  This  compound  word  sets  all  the  rules 
of  terminology  at  defiance.  See  JCa7iihelasma. 

VITIS  VINIFERA.  Common  Grape-vine.  Various  parts  of  this 
plant  have  been  employed  in  medicine  under  various  names : thus,  the 
leaves  are  termed  painpini  ; the  cirrhi  or  tendrils,  capreoli  ; the  tender 
shoots,  the  ripe  grape,  uva ; the  dried  grape  or  raisin,  Mfa 

passa;  the  juice  or  sa]>  of  the  ripe  gi-ape,  Zacrt/nra ; that  of  the  unripe 
grape,  omphaoium,  or  commonly  agresta. 

VITREOUS  HUMOR  {vitrum.  glass).  A transparent  fluid  of 
semi-gelatinous  consistence  and  high  refractive  power,  constituting 
about  five-sixths  of  the  bulk  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  enclosed  in  a 
cellulated  structure  called,  from  its  perfect  translucency,  the  hyaloid 
membrane. 

VITRIFICA'TION  {vitrum,  ^\ass,  fieri,  to  become).  The  conver- 
sion of  a substance,  as  silica,  &c.,  into  glass. 

VI'TRIOL  (viirum,  glass).  A term  originally  applied  to  any  crys- 
talline body  possessing  a certain  degree  of  transparency,  but  now  re- 
stricted to  the  following  sulphates : — - i,  , • 

1.  Green  'uitrioL  Copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron.  When  the  salt  is 
exposed  to  heat  in  a retort,  it  first  gives  off  water  of  crystallization, 
phtegni  of  vitriol ; next  comes  an  arid,  called  spirit  of  vitriol;  then  a 
stronger  acid,  called  oil  of  vitriol ; the  latter  part  of  this  becomes  solid, 
and  has  been  called  glacial  oil  of  vitriol. 
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2.  Blue  vitriol.  Sulphate  of  copper,  commonly  called  Roman 
vitriol. 

3.  White  vitriol.  Sulphate  of  zinc. 

VITRIO'LIC  NAPHTHA.  Naphtha vitrioli.  A name  given  by  the 
Germans  to  sulphuric  ether. 

VITRUM.  Glass.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  certain  sub- 

stances, viz. — 

1.  Vitrum  antiinonii.  Glass  of  antimony ; a reddish-brown  coloured 
glass,  obtained  by  first  calcining  antimony,  and  then  fusing  it  in  a 
crucible.  It  is  medicinally  employed  in  preparing  the  antimonium 
tartarizatum. 

2.  Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum.  Cerated  glass  of  antimony,  or  the 
vitrified  oxide  of  antimony  with  wax. 

3.  Vitrum  contusum.  Pounded  glass  ; a mechanical  irritant. 

VITTH5  (vitta,  a riband).  A term  applied  in  Botany  to  little  clavate 

vessels  of  oil  found  in  the  coat  of  the  fruit  of  umbelliferous  plants,  and 
affording  a special  case  of  the  vasa  propria,  or  receptacles  of  secretion. 
When  situated  in  the  valleculcB,  or  depressions  between  the  ridges  of 
the  fruit,  tlicy  are  termed  dorsal ; when  on  the  face  of  the  fruit,  com- 
viissural.  Modifications  of  these  vessels  are  found  in  the  leaves  of  the 
orange  and  all  myrtaceous  plants,  where  they  are  called  vesicular 

glands,  or  receptacles  of  oil.  See  Vasa  propria. 

VIVPPAROUS  alive, /Jartre,  to  bring  forth).  A term  ap- 

plied to  animals  which  bring  forth  their  young  alive  and  perfect,  as 
distinguished  from  oviparous  animals,  which  produce  their  young  in 
the  egg ; and  from  ovo-viviparous  animals,  which  are  indeed  viviparous, 
but  the  ova  in  these  cases  are  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  parent,  as 
in  the  viper. 

yiVISE'CTION  {virus,  alive,  secare,  to  cut).  Dissection  of  living 
animals,  for  tlic  purposes  of  physiological  experiment. 

VLEMINGlvX’S  SOLUTION.  Solution  of  the  pcntcsulphide  of 
lime,  employed  for  the  cure  of  scabies  and  lepra. 

VOCAL  CHORDS.  Chordee  vocales.  A name  given  to  the  struc- 
tures forming  the  side-boundaries  of  the  glottis.  The)'  are  not 
“ chords  ” at  all,  but  elastic  cushions  with  broad  bases,  fixed  to  the 
lar  ynx,  and  sharp  free  edges. 

VOLATI'LITY  {volatilis,  from  volare,  to  fly).  A property  of 
bodies,  by  which  they  arc  disposed  to  assume  the  state  of  vapour,  and 
.fl>t  ojh'i  on  the  application  of  heat. 

_ V OL.\Tl  LIZER.  An  apparatus  for  administering  fluids  in  the  form 
of  v.-moiir  or  spray. 

VOLTAISM.  Voltaic  Electricity.  A branch  of  electric  science 
introduced  by  Alessandro  Volta,  who  first  devised  apparatus  for 
developing  electric  currents  by  means  of  chemical  action.  See 
Galvanism. 

1.  Volta-elect rometer.  An  instrument  for  the  exact  measurement  of 
electric  currents,  contrived  upon  the  principle  that  “ the  decomposing 
action  of  any  current  of  electricity  is  constant  fora  constant  quantity  oT 
electricity.”  The  electrolyte  which  best  fulfils  all  the  requirements,  is 
water. 

2.  Volta-type.  A term  synonymous  with  e/ec/ro-<^/>e,  applied  to  the 
art  of  platinn  performed  by  means  of  electro-chemical  action. 

VOLUJIE  (volumen,  from  volvere,  to  roll).  The  ajoparen<  space 
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which  a body  occupies  is  called  its  volume ; the  effective  space  which  the 
same  body  occupies,  or  its  real  bulk  of  matter,  is  its  mass;  the  relation 
of  the  mass  to  the  volume  (or  the  quotient  of  the  one  by  the  other)  is 
its  density  ; and  the  empty  spaces,  or  voids,  which  render  the  volume 
larcer  than  the  mass,  are  \ ts  pores. 

2)efinite  Volumes.  The  union  of  gases  is  always  effected  in  simple 
proportions  of  their  volumes ; a volume  of  one  gas  combines  with  an 
equal  volume,  or  twice  or  three  times  the  volume,  of  another  gas,  and 
in  no  intermediate  proportion  ; this  is  called  the  law  of  definite  volumes. 

VOLUME'TRIC.  The  designation  of  a method  of  conducting 
quantitative  analysis,  described  under  the  term  Analysis. 

VOLUNTARY  AND  VOLITIONAL.  Voluntary  motions  are 
those  which  are  made  by  permission  of  the  will,  and  can  be  immediately 
stopped  by  its  exertion,  but  do  not  require  its  conscious  activity. 
Volitional  motions,  on  the  contrary,  require  the  direct  exertion  of  will. 
When  the  Volitional  act  becomes  Voluntary,  a Habit  is  established. 

VOLVA  (yolvere,  to  roll).  The  wrapper  which  covers  many  Funga- 
ceous  plants  in  their  early  state,  as  the  Agarics.  As  the  plant  increases 
in  length,  it  bursts  the  wrapper,  which  then  forms  an  involucrum-like 
base  to  the  stipes  of  the  plant. 

VO'LVULUS  (woZuere,  to  roll  up).  Intus-smeeptio.  A disease  pro- 
duced by  the  passing  of  one  portion  of  an  intestine  into  another,  com- 
monly the  upper  into  the  lower  part. 

Vd'MER  (a  ploughshare).  A bone  of  the  nose,  forming  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  partition  between  the  nostrils,  and  named  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  a plough-share. 

VO'MICA  (vomere,  to  spit  up).  An  abscess  or  imposthume  of  the 
lungs ; so  called,  because  it  discharges  a sanies. 

VOMICI'NA.  Another  name  for  brueia,  from  its  being  found  in 
the  bark  and  seeds  of  nux  vomica. 

VOMITIO;  VOMITUS  {vomere,  to  vomit).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  vomiting  ; the  latter,  a vomit  or  what  is  thrown  up. 
The  act  of  vomiting,  also  termed  emesis,  consists  of  a forcible  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  expiration,  and  of  those  only,  the  glottis  being  closed, 
and  the  cardia  opened.  The  term  vomiturilio  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  retching,  or  an  ineffectual  effort  at  vomiting,  or,  in  a somewhat 
contrary  sense,  the  act  of  vomiting  with  little  effort.  But  the  word  has 
no  classical  authoritv. 

VOMITO  NEGRO.  Vomitoprieto  ; Coup  de  Barre.  Designations 
of  Febris  icterodes,  or  Yellow  Fever.  • 

VOMITO'RIA  {vomere,  to  vomit).  Emetica.  This  is  an  adjective 
term  applied  to  agents  which  produce  vomiting.  By  the  Romans  the 
term  vomiloria  was  applied,  in  a substantive  sense,  to  the  entrances  to 
the  theatres,  through  which  the  crowd  were  vomited  forth. 

VOX  CHOLE'RICA.  The  cholera-voice;  a designation  of  the 
change  of  voice  occurring  in  cholera,  attributed  by  some  writers  to  the 
diying  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles,  from  the  transudative  process ; while  others  regard  it  as  a 
purely  nervous  svmptom. 

VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER.  A substance  obtained  by 
heating  India-rubber  with  sulphur  to  about  234°  Fahr.  By  increasing 
the  heat,  a horny  substance  is  produced,  called  vulcanite  or  ebonite,  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  combs. 
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VU'LPINIC  ACID.  Vulpilin.  A transparent,  yellow,  crj-stalline 
substance,  obtained  from  the  Evernia  vulpina  of  Achard,  or  the  Lichen 
vuipimis  of  Linnaeus. 

VULPIS  MORBUS.  Alopekia.  Literally, fox-disease.  Baldness; 
decay  and  fall  of  the  hair.  It  is  so  named  from  the  fox’s  being  supposed 
to  lose  its  hair  sooner  than  any  other  quadruped.  See  Flujeus  Capil- 
lorum. 

VULTUS  {itelle^  to  will).  The  looks,  the  countenance;  that 
whicli  declares  the  sentiments  of  the  mind.  Compare  Facies  and  Frons. 

VULVA  (i.  q.  volva,  from  volvere,  to  roll).  1.  A wrapper,  covering, 
or  integument.  2.  An  elliptic  opening  enclosed  by  the  labia  majora  ot 
the  ])udendum  or  external  parts  of  generation  in  the  female. 

Vulvitis.  An  unclassical  term  for  inflammation  of  the  vulva,  an 
affection  of  the  parts  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  accom- 
panied by  mucous  or  purulent  discharges. 

VULVA  CE'REBRI.  A small  aperture  of  the  brain,  forming  the 
part  by  which  the  three  ventricles  communicate. 


w. 

'WADD.  A technical  name  for  plumbago,  or  black-lead. 

Black  Wadd.  An  ore  of  manganese  found  in  Derbyshire  ; remark- 
able for  its  property  of  taking  fire  when  mixed  with  linseed-oil. 

WADE’S  DROPS.  Friars'  Balsam  ; Jesuits'  Drops.  These  pre- 
parations are  nothing  more  than  the  Tinctura  Benzoini  composita. 

AVAFER-PAPER.  An  article  of  confectionery,  recently  employed 
for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  It  is  made  of  fine  wheat-flour  and  milk, 
or  of  cream  and  water  with  a little  white  wine  and  sugar. 

AVALCHEREN  FEVER.  An  endemic  remittent  fever  from 
which  the  British  troops  suffered  severely,  in  1809,  at  AA’'alchercn,  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  tlic  Scheldt,  Holland. 

AA’ALL-EYE.  An  enlarged  or  distorted  condition  of  the  white  of 
the  eye.  It  is  not  glaucoma  ; it  is  no  disease.  See  Tcichopsia. 

AVANT’S  POAA^DER.  The  powdered  bulb  of  colchicum, disguised 
with  other  powders,  prepared  by  Mr.  AVant,  and  used  for  gout  and  rheu- 
matism. 

AA’ARD.  This  man  w.as  originally  a footman,  and,  during  his  at- 
tendance on  his  master,  obtained  from  the  monks  those  receipts  which 
afterwards  became  his  nostrums. 

1.  IUar(f’s  Essence  for  Headache.  This  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Linimentum  Camphora:  compositum. 

2.  ir«n/’s  Paste.  This  is  imitated  by  tbe  Confectio  Piperis  nigri 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  This  confection  appears  to  be  well 
adapted  for  the  cure  of  tlnat  species  of  Piles  which  probably  attended 
the  sedentary  and  luxurious  habits  of  the  monks. 

3.  lUard’s  White  Drops.  An  anti-scorbutic,  prepared  by  dissolving 
mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding  a solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
or  frequently  it  consisted  of  a solution  of  sublimate  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 
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4.  Ward's  Red  Drop.  A strong  vinous  solution  of  tartarizcd  anti- 
mony. 

5.  Ward's  Siueating  Powders.  One  of  these  was  a combination  of 
veratnim  and  opium. 

WARE’S  GOLDEN  OINTMENT.  An  ointment  for  ophthalmia 
and  ulcers,  consisting  of  one  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  one  dram  of  the 
powder  of  nitrated  oxide  of  mercury. 

WARM-BLOODED  ANIMALS.  A term  applied  to  two  classes 
of  vertebrate  animals,  viz.  mammals  and  birds.  In  these  there  are  two 
hearts,  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  and  a twofold  circulation,  viz. 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  called  the  pulmonic,  and  that 
which  takes  place  through  the  entire  system,  called  the  systemic  circu- 
lation. These  animals  are  termed  diplo-kardiae  or  double-hearted. 

WARMING  PLASTER.  A stimulant, rubefacient,  and  sometimes 
vesicant  plaster,  made  of  cantharides  and  Burgundy-pitch. 

WART  or  VEGETATION.  A hard  protuberance,  consisting  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  and  cuticle.  The  English  term  con'esponds 
with  the  Latin  word  verrma,  as  worm  with  vermis,  wool  with  vellus,  &c. 
The  term  warts  is  applied  to  the  roundish  glandules,  filled  with 
opaque  matter,  which  impart  a scabrous  character  to  certain  surfaces  of 
plants. 

WASH.  The  technical  term  for  the  fermented  liquor,  of  any  kind, 
from  which  spirit  is  intended  to  be  distilled. 

WASH,  BLACK  ; WHITE.  Described  under  the  article  Yellow 
TVash 

WASHED  SULPHUR.  Sulphur  lotumveX  depuratuin.  Sublimed 
sulphur,  purified  of  its  adhering  acid  (formed  by  the  oxidation  of  sul- 
phur) by  washing. 

WASHERWOMAN’S  SCALL.  Psoriasis  lotoncrn  ; a species  of 
scall  which  appears  on  the  wrists  and  fore-arms  of  washerwomen,  from 
the  irritation  of  soap. 

WASHING.  Elutriation.  A pharmaceutical  process,  by  which  the 
fine  particles  of  a powder  are  separated  from  the  coarser. 

W A'SIUM.  A supposed  new  metal,  named  from  the  royal  house  of 
Wasa,  but  stated  to  be  a compound  of  didymium,  yttrium,  and  terbium. 

WASTING  PALSY.  Paralysis  atrophica.  Degeneration  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  producing  complete  loss  of  power.  See  Paralysis. 

WATER.  A substance  composed  of  one  part  of  hydrogen  and  eight 
of  o.xygen,  by  weight ; and  of  two  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  by 
volume.  It  is,  in  fact,  a protoxide  of  hydrogen.  With  reference  to  its 
source,  we  have  atmospheric  water,  including  rain  and  dew ; terrestrial 
ivater,  comprising  spring,  river,  well,  lake,  marsh,  and  sea-water ; and, 
lastly,  mineral  waters.  See  Aquee  minerales. 

1.  Rain-water.  Aqua  pluvialis.  The  purest  natural  water,  holding 
in  solution  carbonic  acid,  a minute  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
traces  of  muriate  of  lime.  Dew  differs  little  from  rain,  except  in  con- 
taining more  atmospheric  air. 

2.  Spring-water.  Aqua  fontana.  In  addition  to  the  substances 
above  mentioned,  spring-water  contains  a small  portion  of  muriate  of 
soda,  and  frequently  other  salts.  Spring-water  which  dissolves  soap  is 
termed  soft;  that  which  decomposes  and  curdles  it  is  called  hard.  The 
amount  of  hardness  destroyed  by  boiling  is  spoken  of  as  temporary 
hardness,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  permanent  hardness,  due  to  the 
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soluble  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  still  remain  in  the  boiled 
water.  See  Clark's  Process. 

3.  River-water.  Aqua  ex  flumine.  This  mostly  originates  in 
springs,  augmented  by  rain-water.  It  is  generally  of  considerable 
purity,  but  liable  to  hold  in  suspension  particles  of  earthy  matter, 
which  impair  its  transparency,  and  sometimes  its  salubrity. 

4.  Well-ivater.  Aqua  ex  puteo.  This  is  essentially  the  same  as 
spring-water,  being  derived  from  the  same  source,  but  it  is  more  liable 
to  impurity  from  its  stagnation  or  slow  infiltration. 

5.  Siiotc-icaler.  Aqua  ex  nive.  This  differs  apparently  from  rain- 
water only  in  being  destitute  of  air,  to  which  water  is  indebted 
for  its  briskness  and  many  of  it?  good  effects  upon  animals  and 
vegetables. 

b‘.  Lake-u'ater.  Aqua  ex  lacu.  A collection  of  rain,  spring,  and 
river- waters,  contaminated  with  various  animal  and  vegetable  bodies, 
which,  from  its  stagnant  nature,  have  undergone  putrefaction  in  it. 

7.  Marsh-water.  Aqua  ex  palude.  The  most  impure  variety,  as 
being  the  most  stagnant  of  all  water,  and  generally  loaded  with  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter. 

8.  Sea-water.  Aqua  marina.  This  contains  sulphate  of  soda,  the 
muriates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  a minute  proportion  of  potass,  and 
various  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

9.  Selenitic  water.  The  name  given  to  water  which  contains  much 
sulphate  of  lime,  a substance  known  to  mineralogists  under  the  fanciful 
name  selenite,  derived  from  a-eXrjvii.  the  moon. 

10.  Calcareous  water.  The  general  designation  ofwater  which  holds 
carbonate  of  lime  in  solution. 

11.  Distilled  water.  Aqua  destillata.  This  has  a vapid  taste,  from 
the  absence  of  air,  and  is  slightly  empyreumatic,  in  consequence  probably 
of  the  presence  of  a small  quantity  of  extractive  matter  which  has 
uudergone  partial  decomposition. 

WATER  OF  CRYSTALLIZATION.  That  portion  of  water 
which  combines  in  a dry  state  with  many  substances,  forming  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  their  crystalline  character.  Salts  which  retain  this 
water  so  feebly  that  it  passes  off  on  e.xposure  to  the  air,  leaving  the  salt 
in  a pulverulent  state,  arc  termed  efflorescent ; while  those  which  have 
so  great  an  affinity  for  it  that  their  crystals  attract  more  of  it  from  the 
air,  and  become  dissolved  in  it,  are  termed  deliquescent. 

WATER  OF  HYDR.\T10N.  That  portion  of  water  which  unites 
with  other  bodies  to  form  hydrates,  and  which  can  be  separated,  in 
many  cases,  only  by  a temperature  approaching  redness.  Slaked  lime 
is  such  a hydrate. 

WATER-BED,  ARNOTT’S.  Hydrostatic  led.  A water-bath 
covered  by  a sheet  of  waterproof  india-rubber  cloth.  By  the  use  of 
this  bed,  .all  sensible  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  body  is  removed,  and 
the  weight  of  the  body  itself  seems  annihilated.  The  apparatus  is 
described  under  the  term  Hydrostatic  Bed. 

WATERBRASU.  Pyrosis.  A hot  sensation  in  the  stomach, 
with  eructation  of  an  acrid,  burning  liquid,  which  causes  a distressing 
sensation  in  the  p.arts  over  which  it  passes;  called  .also  ivater-qualm  anil 
black  Water. 

WATER-OII.DING.  An  inappropriate  term  for  the  process  of 
gilding  by  the  application  of  amalgam  of  mercury  and  gold  to  the  stir- 
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face  of  metals  ; the  mercury  of  the  amalgam  is  driven  off  by  heat,  and 
a thin  coating  of  gold  remains. 

WATER-GLASS.  A liquid  mixture  of  sand  (silex)  and  one  of  the 
alkalies — soda  or  potash. 

WATER-POX.  Water-jags,  Synonyms  of  true  chicken-pox. 
Jag  is  probably  a corruption  of  day,  daggle,  to  sprinkle.  See 
Varicella. 

WATER-PURIFIER.  A water-filter,  patented  by  Mr.  Dahlke,  in 
which  the  purifying  medium  cousists  of  a solid  composition  of  silica, 
animal  charcoal,  and  iron. 

WATER-TIGHT.  That  degree  of  closeness  in  a vessel,  or  tube, 
which  prevents  the  passage  of  water. 

WATER-TYPE  THEORY.  A theory  of  the  constitution  of  salts, 
according  to  which  all  oxygen  acids  are  formed  after  the  type  of  water, 
by  the  displacement  of  its  hydrogen  by  a compound  radical. 

WATERPROOF  FELT.  A substance  prepared  by  matting 
together  fibres  of  cotton  impregnated  with  a solution  of  caoutchouc  in 
naphtha,  and  passing  the  felt  between  rollers. 

WAX.  A name  given  to  many  substances  of  similar  properties,  of 
which  bees’-wax  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  See  Japanese  wax. 

WAX-PAPER.  Charta  eerata.  Melt,  in  a water-bath,  48  parts 
each  of  white  wax  and  fine  turpentine,  and  32  parts  of  spermaceti,  and 
spread  on  paper. 

WEANING.  The  termination  of  the  period  during  which  the  infant 
is  supported  by  its  mother’s  milk. 

WEB.  The  old  English  term  for  Caligo,  or  opacity  of  the  eye,  from 
its  giving  the  idea  of  a film  spreading  across  the  sight.  Hence  Shake- 
spere,  in  King  Lear  : “ This  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet : he  gives 
the  WEB  and  the  pin  ; squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  hare-lip.” 

WEBBED  FINGERS.  A deformity,  consisting  in  union  of  the 
fingers  to  one  another. 

WEIGHT.  A term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  the  faculty  which 
estimates  the  weight,  resistance,  momentum,  and  other  qualities  of 
bodies,  not  by  a sense  of  feeling,  but  by  a peculiar  internal  operation. 
Its  organ  is  seated  above  the  eye-brow,  between  those  of  Size  and 
Colouring. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  value  of  the  measures,  here 
stated,  is  the  same  in  all  the  Pharmacopoeias,  but  the  signs  by  which 
they  are  denoted  are  peculiar  to  that  of  London.  The  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  Colleges  retain  the  old  signs,  which  are,  for  the  gallon,  cong.,  the 
pint  lb.,  the  ounce  §,  the  drachm  5>  ''■lid  the  drop^A,  which  should  be 
equal  to  the  minim. 


These,  and  the  signs  by  which  they  are  denoted,  are  the  same  in  all 
the  British  Pharmacopoeias. 


WEIGHTS. 


gram,  gr. 
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apothecaries’  weight. 


Pound. 

Ounces.  Drachms. 

Scruples. 

Grains. 

1 = 

12  = 96 

— 

228  = 

5760 

1 = 8 

— 

24  = 

480 

1 

3 = 

60 

1 = 

20 

MEASURE 

OF 

FLUIDS. 

The  gallon,  Cong., 
pint  (Octarius), 
fluid  ounce, 
fluid  drachm, 
minim, 


Oi 


3 

a 

o 

u 


/Eight  pints. 

I Si.x'teen  fluid  ounces. 
< Eight  fluid  drachms. 
I Sixty  minims. 


PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  WINE  GALLON. 


Gallon. 

1 


Pints.  Fluid  Ounces.  Fluid  Drachms.  Minims. 


= 8 z=  128  = 

1 = ~ 


1024  = 61440 

128  = 7680 

8 = 480 

1 = 60 


Gmins. 
58327-5 
72.01 
455 -6 
57 


The  Measure  of  Temperature  used  by  all  the  Colleges  is  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer,  212°  on  the  scale  of  which  mark  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  and  3"2°  the  freezing  point ; between  00°  and  100°  is  denoted 
the  gentle  heat  (calor  lenis)  of  the  Pharmacopceias. 

WELD,  or  DYERS’  WEED.  The  Reseda  luteola,  a plant  em- 
ployed in  the  dyeing  of  yellow.  The  colouring  matter  is  hileolin. 

WELDING.  A property  of  certain  metals,  as  platinum,  by  which, 
at  a white  heat,  an  incipient  fusion  takes  place,  which  covers  their 
surface  with  a kind  of  varnish,  so  that,  when  brought  into  contact  in 
this  state,  dift'erent  species  may  be  permanently  united  by  forging. 

WELTER’S  TUBE.  A safety-tube,  introduced  into  a Woolfe’s 
bottle,  to  iirevent  retrograde  pressure. 

WEN.  An  encysted  or  fleshy  sebticeous  tumor,  comprising  the 
atheromatoses,  or  pap-like ; the  melicerous,  or  wax-like  ; and  the  steato- 
matosis, or  fat-like,  varieties. 

M'ESTERN  CURE.  The  name  given  to  a remedy  employed  in 
America  for  the  treatment  of  snake-biles ; it  consists  in  making  the 
patient  drunk  ! 

WHARTON’S  DUCT.  The  excretory  duct  of  the  sub-maxillar}- 
gland. 

AVHEAL,  WEAL,  WALE.  A streak  or  stripe  ; a mark  raised  on 
the  body  of  an  animal  by  a stroke  of  a stick  or  rod.  From  the  wheal- 
like effects  produced  by  infestation  of  the  acarsis  scabici,  or  itch-insect, 
this  animal  is  called  tuheal-iuorm. 

M HEAT.  Tritici  semina.  The  gi-ains  (caryopsides)  of  the  Triti- 
cum  hybernum,  or  Common  AVheat.  When  ground  and  sifted  in 
mills,  they  form  /fottr,  or  farina  tritici,  .and  bran,  or  furfur  tritici.  By 
steeping  wheat-flour  in  water,  starch  or  amyluni  is  procured  ; and  this, 
when  boiled  in  water,  forms  a culinary  ye/7y,  which  is  hydrate  of 
starch. 
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4\’IIELK.  lonihis.  An  unsuppurative  tubercular  tumor,  generally 
occurring  on  the  face. 

WHEY.  Serum  lactis.  The  fluid  part  of  milk,  which  remains 
after  the  curd  has  been  separated. 

WHISKY.  Ardent  spirit  obtained  by  distillation  from  a fer- 
mented infusion  of  corn.  It  differs  from  gin  in  its  peculiar  smokv 
flavour  and  odour  ; these  it  acquires  from  the  malt,  which  is  dried  by 
turf  fires.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Irish  word  uisye,  water. 
See  Usquebauf/h. 

WHITE  ARSENIC.  A popular  name  for  arsenious  acid.  See 
Arsenicum. 

WHITE  BLISTERS.  This,  burnt  holes,  and  ealing  hive,  are 
popular  names  applied,  in  several  counties  of  Ireland,  to  Pemphigus 
gangra:nosus  or  Sordid  Blaiu.  See  Pemphigus. 

WHITE-BLOODED.  A designation  of  the  molluscous  and  other 
inferior  animals,  in  which  the  circulating  fluid  is  white  or  colourless, 
or  tinged  with  blue. 

WHITE  GUM.  The  Strophulus  albidus,  a species  of  gum-rash,  in 
which  the  pimples  are  minute,  hard,  and  whitish,  surrounded  by  a 
reddish  halo. 

WHITE-LEAD.  Ceruse.  Carbonate  of  lead,  employed  by  painters 
to  give  body  to  their  colours. 

WHITE  PRECIPITATE.  A compound  formed  when  ammonia 
is  added  to  a solution  of  chloride  of  mercury. 

WHITE  SUBSTANCE  OF  SCHWANN.  A white  substance 
forming  an  interior  lining  of  the  nerve-tube. 

WHITE  SWELLING.  Hydarthrus.  A colourless  swelling, 
chiefly  of  the  larger  joints.  It  may  commence  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, in  the  cartilages,  or  in  the  bones.  Amongst  old  writers  this 
disease  was  known  by  the  terms  spina  ventosa,  fungus  articuli,  lympha- 
tic tumor,  &c. 

WHITEHEAD’S  ESSENCE  OF  MUSTARD.  This  is  merely 
Balsam  of  Tolu,  with  resin ; Paris  says  it  does  not  contain  a particle  of 
mustard.  According  to  Brande,  it  contains  camphor,  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  spirit  of  rosemary,  mixed  with  mustard-flour. 

WHITES.  The  vulgar  name  for  leucorrhoea,  or  the  discharge  of  a 
yellowish- white  mucus  from  the  vagina.  See  Leucorrhcea. 

WHITING.  Chalk  cleared  of  its  impurities,  ground  in  a mill,  and 
made  up  into  small  loaves. 

AVHITLOW.  Panaris.  An  inflamm.ation  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
fingers,  or  thumbs,  or  toes,  very  painful,  and  much  disposed  to 
suppurate.  The  effusion  may  be  immediately  under  the  skin, 
among  the  tendons,  or  it  may  press  on  the  periosteum  ; it  is  to 
this  last,  or  malignant,  form  that  the  term  felo7i  is  most  correctly 
applied.  The  terms  07iychia  and  paronychia  are  used  to  express  the 
same  disease. 

Tendinous  7vhitlo7v,  or  thecal  abscess,  is  inflammation  of  the  tendinous 
sheath  of  the  finger,  also  called  paronychia  gravis. 

WHORL.  A term  synonymous  with  Verticillus,  employed  in 
descriptive  botany.  See  Verticillus. 

WILD-FIRE.  A popular  name  of  the  Lichen  circumscriptus,  or 
Clustered  Lichen. 

WILD-FIRE  RASH.  The  Strophulus  volaticus ; a species  of  rash. 
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in  whicli  the  pimples  are  in  clusters  or  patches,  generally  flying  from 
part  to  part. 

WILD  LICHEN.  The  Lichen  ferns,  described  hy  Celsus  under 
the  name  agria,  as  applied  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  violence  with 
which  it  rages. 

WILKINSON’S  WHITE.  A pigment  made  by  grinding  litharge 
with  sea-water  until  the  whiteness  is  no  longer  improved. 

WILSON’S  GOUT-TINCTURE.  This  is  merely  an  infusion 
of  colchicum,  as  Dr.  Williams,  of  Ipswich,  has  satisfactorily 
shown. 

WILSON’S  MUSCLE.  The  perpendicular  portion  of  the  com- 
pressor ureihrcB,  described  by  Mr.  Wilson.  The  transverse  portion  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  bears  his  name. 

WIND-CONTUSION.  A contusion  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  air,  when  rapidly  displaced  by  the  impetus  of  a projectile. 
It  is  now  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  projectile  itself,  either 
striking  the  body  obliquely,  or  being  in  the  condition  of  a spent 
ball. 

WIND-DROPSY.  1.  A swelling  of  the  abdomen  from  wind  in 
the  intestines ; tympanites.  2.  A white,  crepitant,  shining,  elastic, 
indolent  tumor  of  the  integuments,  caused  by  the  introduction  of  air 
into  the  areolar  tissue  ; emphysema. — Dunglison. 

WINE-TEST.  A re-agent  for  detecting  the  presence  of  lead  in  wine, 
by  converting  the  acid  into  a salt  of  lead.  That  which  is  usuall)' sold 
is  made  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  and  one 
ounce  of  lime,  in  half  a pint  of  distilled  water,  and  filtering  the 
solution. 

WINTERGREEN-OIL.  Salicylate  of  Methyl,  An  oil  extracted, 
from  the  flowers  of  the  Gaultheria  procumhens.  It  is  a compound 
derived  from  wood-spirit. 

WINTER’S  BARK.  'Tho  Drymis  Winteri  or  Dry  mis  aromatica  ; 
a large  tree  found  by  Captain  AVinter  on  the  coasts  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  in  1578.  The  bark,  which  is  not  officinal,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  Canella  alba,  or  the  false  AA'inter’s  Bark, 
by  which,  however,  it  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded. 

AA’IRSUNG’S  DUCT.  Another  name  for  the  pancreatic  duct. 

AA'^IT.  IMirtl fulness.  A term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of  a dispo- 
sition to  view  everything  in  a gay  and  joyful  manner,  of  a feeling  of 
the  ludicrous,  and  a tendency  to  mirth.  Its  organ  is  situated  in  the 
upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  forehead,  by  the  side  of  that  of  Causality, 
downward. 

AA^ITCH-MEAL.  Vegetable  Sulphur.  Terms  applied  to  lycopo- 
dium, or  the  sporulcs  of  the  Lycopodium  clavatum,  or  Common  Club- 
moss,  from  its  producing  an  instantaneous  flash  of  light  when  thrown 
into  the  flame  of  a candle. 

AA’OAD.  The  Isatis  irVirfona  of  botanists ; a plant  fonnerly  used  in 
the  dyeing  of  blue.  It  has  been  much  superseded  by  indigo. 

AA’OLFFIAN  BODIES.  Dalse  kidneys.  These  names  were  given 
by  Rathke  to  the  substance  by  which  the  kidneys  are  preceded  in  the 
embryo,  and  which  was  first  remarked  by  AA^olff. 

AA’OLFRAM.  A mineral  consisting  of  tungstate  of  manganese  and 
iron,  employed  for  procuring  tungsten. 

AA^OMB.  This  term,  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  icamb,  is  now 
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restricted  to  tlie  tderus.  Formerly  it  denoted,  not  the  v<rrlpa  or 
uterus,  but  the  KoiXla,  or  belly.  'Falstaff  says,  “ An  I had  but  a 
hell^  of  any  indifferency,  I were  simply  the  most  active  fellow  in 
Europe  : my  womb,  my  tvomb,  my  womb  undoes  me.” 

WONDER.  Marvellousness.  A term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of 
a belief  in  miraculous  and  supernatural  circumstances,  of  a love  of 
novelty,  and  of  a delight  in  whatever  is  surprising  and  wonderful.  Its 
organ  is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  that  of  Hope,  and  between 
those  of  Ideality  and  Imitation. 

WOOD-CHARCOAL.  A variety  of  carbon,  produced  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  wood. 

WOOD-NAPHTHA.  Pyroieylic spirit ; Metliylic  cdcoliol,  ox  y^ooA- 
spirit.  Names  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  methyl.  See  Methyl. 

WOOD-OIL.  Gurjun-Balsam.  A resinous  liquid,  produced  by 
several  species  of  Dipterocarpus. 

WOODS.  The  Woods.  A term  applied  to  sarsaparilla,  guaiac, 
sassafras,  and  mezereon. 

WOODY  TISSUE.  Plmrenchyma.  Elongated  cells,  tapering  to 
each  end,  and  constituting  the  elementary  structure  of  wood. 

WOOLFE’S  APPARATUS.  An  apparatus  for  impregnating  water, 
for  medicinal  purposes,  with  carbonic  acid. 

Y'^OO'RALY.  A celebrated  poison,  also  called  woorari,  ourari, 
or  urari,  produced  by  the  bark  of  the  Strychnos  toxifera  of  Guyana, 
and  owing  its  poisonous  principles  to  strychnine  and  brucine.  Dr. 
Hancock  considers  the  bark  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent  sedatives  in 
nature. 

WOOTZ.  Indian  steel;  supposed  to  be  an  alloy  of  steel  with  small 
quantities  of  silicium  and  aluminium. 

WORMIAN  BONES.  The  Ossa  triquetra,  or  triangular  bones 
sometimes  found  in  the  course  of  the  suture  of  the  parietal  and 
occipital  bones ; so  named  from  Olaus  Wormius,  who  first  described 
them. 

WORMS,  HUMAN.  These  are  described  under  the  terms  Vermes, 
Entozoa,  and  Cavitaria.  The  most  recent  observations  establish  the 
identity  of  the  worms  called  cystic  with  those  which  have  been  called 
cystoid. 

WORMSEED.  The  name  given  to  the  flower-buds  of  a species  of 
A rimma,  brought  exclusively  from  Central  Asia.  It  is  also  called 
semen  santonicum,  semen  contra,  &c.  It  is  reputed  anthelmintic. 

WORM-TEA.  A preparation  used  in  the  United  States,  consisting 
of  spigelia-root,  senna,  manna,  and  savine. 

WORMWOOD.  The  vernacular  name  of  the  Artemisia  absinthium, 
an  indigenous  Composite  plant,  said  to  be  efiicacious  as  an  anthelmintic. 
Its  bitter  principle  is  termed  absinthin. 

WORT.  Decoction  of  malt,  prepared  by  boiling  three  ounces  of 
malt  in  a quart  of  water. 

WORT  (of  Herbalists).  The  Teutonic  term  for  Acr6.  Hence  the 
names  liver-wort,  St.  John’s-wort,  lung-wort,  &c. 

WOUND.  A solution  of  continuity  of  parts  naturally  united. 
Wounds  are  termed  incised,  when  made  with  clean-cutting  instru- 
ments ; punctured,  when  made  by  pointed  instruments ; lacerated, 
when  the  parts  are  torn  ; contused,  when  effected  by  bruising ; gun-shot 
which  is  toxmoA  pe7ielrating , when  the  shot  is  lodged  in  the  hody  or, 
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limb,  anti  perforating,  when  it  passes  through  either  of  them.  See 
Poisoned  Womuls. 

WOUND-BALSAM.  Traumatic  balsam.  The  Compound  Tinc- 
ture of  Benzoin,  used  in  contused  wounds. 

WRISBRRG,  NERVE  OP.  Another  name  for  the  lesser  internal 
cutaneous  nerve,  the  smallest  of  the  brachial  nerves. 

WRIST-DROP.  A local  nerve-lesion,  occasioned  by  paralysis  of 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  * 

WRITERS’  CRAMP.  Scriveners  Palsy.  A chronic  disease, 
characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  spasm  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
execute  a specia,!  and  complicated  movement,  the  resnlt  of  previous 
education  ; such  spasm  not  following  muscular  actions  of  the  affected 
part  when  the  special  movement  is  not  required.  It  occurs  principally 
in  the  act  of  writing. 

WRYNECK.  Caput  Ohstipum;  Torticollis.  A distortion  caused 
by  irregular  muscular  action,  and  consisting  in  a shortened  and  con- 
tracted state  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  of  that  side  to  which  the 
head  is  inclined,  and  from  which  the  face  is  turned. 


XA'NTHETN  (^avdds,  yellow).  A yellow-colouring  matter,  ex- 
tracted from  the  petals  of  the  yellow  dahlia. 

X ANTMELA'SMA  (fnedds,  yellow,  iXacrun,  lamina).  “ A yellow 
lamina  commonly  met  with  in  the  skin  of  the  eye-lids,  -xanthchosma 
palpebrarum,  and  presenting  two  varieties  : xiinthelasma  p.apulosum 
and  planum.  The  affection  is  named,  by  Addison  and  Gull,  viti- 
ligoidea.” — E.  Wilson. 

XA'NTHIC  ACID  (f«i;0ds,  yellow).  Sidphocarhovinic  acid.  An 
oily  liquid,  named  from  t\\c  yellow  colour  of  its  salts.  It  is  the  sulpho- 
carbomite  of  the  oxide  of  ethyl  and  water. 

XA'NTHIC  OXIDE  (faeSov,  yellow).  Uric  oxide.  A species  of 
calculus,  observed  by  Dr.  Marcet,  and  named  from  the  lemon-coloured 
compoiind  which  it  forms  bv  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

XANTHIC  AND  CYANIC  SERIES.  Botanists  have  divided 
flowers  into  two  great  series  with  reference  to  their  colours,  viz.  those 
which  have  yellow  for  their  type,  and  are  capable  of  passing  into  red  or 
white,  hut  never  into  blue  ; and  those  which  have  blue  for  their  type, 
and  can  pass  into  red  or  white,  but  never  into  yellow.  The  former 
series  is  termed,  by  some  writers,  oxidized,  the  latter  deoxidized;  and 
greenness  is  considered  as  a state  of  equilibrium  between  the  two 
series.  De  Cnndolle  termed  the  former  series  xanthic  (^avdos,  yellow), 
and  the  second  cyanic  (ku«i/ov,  blue). 

XANTIII'N  (frtvdo's,  yellow).  A yellow-colouring  principle, 
lately  discovered  in  madder ; also,  the  yellow-colouring  matter  of 
flowers. 


XANTHIUM  SPINOSUM.  A leguminous  plant  common  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  lately  extolled  as  a remedy  for  hydrophobia. 

XANT!I()C1IR0T.\  (foedds,  yellow,  xpotd,  the  skin).  Xantho- 
derma. Yellowness  of  the  skin. 
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XA'NTHO-CO'BALTIA  (^avddt,  yellow).  An  ammoniacal  base 
containing:  cobalt. 

XANTHODE'RM  A (^avdos,  yellow,  Slp/xa,  the  skin).  Xantlto- 
chroia.  Yellowness  of  tlie  skin. 

XA'NTHOGEN  (^avdds,  yellow,  ycvtidcu,  to  produce).  A term 
applied  to  a compound  of  sulphur  and  carbon,  forming  the  radical  of 
hydroxaiithic  acid,  from  its  property  of  forming  yellow  compounds  with 
certain  metals. 

XANTHO'MA  (^audds,  yellow).  A tei-m  synonymous  with 
the  xanthelasma  of  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  and  the  vitiligoideaoi  Messrs. 
Addison  and  Gull. 

XANTHOPA'THIA  (^ai/dds,  yellow,  Trddos,  disease).  Yellow 
disease;  morbid  yellowness  of  the  skin. 

XA'NTHOPHYLL  (^ai/dds,  yellow,  (jtuWov,  a leaf).  The  name 
given  by  Berzelius  to  anthoxanthine,  or  the  yellow-colouring  matter  of 
leaves  in  autumn,  at  which  season  the  chlorophyll,  or  green-colouring 
matter,  is  replaced  by  xanthophyll. 

XANTHOPI'CRITE  (^ai/6ds,  yellow,  TriKpds,  bitter).  A crystal- 
line bitter  principle,  found  in  the  bark  of  the  Xanthoxylum  Clava- 
HercuUs  ; employed  in  the  Antilles  as  a febrifuge. 

XANTHOPROTE'IC  ACID.  An  acid  procured  in  the  form  of  a 
tasteless  orange-yellow  powder,  when  albumen  or  any  other  protein- 
compound  is  digested  in  nitric  acid.  It  combines  equally  well  with 
acids  as  with  bases. 

XANTHORRHPZA  (^avdds,  yellow,  pi^a,  a root).  Yellow  Root ; 
the  root  of  the  Xanthorrhiza  Apiifolia,  a plant  of  North  America, 
forming  an  excellent  tonic. 

XANTHORRHQll'A  (faK0dr,  yellow,  poids,  flowing).  A genus  of 
Australian  plants,  called  Grass-trees ; they  produce  two  resins  which 
have  been  imported  into  this  country,  viz.,  yellow  resin  of  Xanthor- 
rhcea,  known  by  the  names  of  yellow  resin  of  New  Holland,  Botany 
Bay  resin,  and  acaroi’d  resin  or  gum  ; and  red  resin  of  Xanthorrluea, 
sometimes  imported  under  the  name  of  hlaclc-hoy-gum. 

XANTHOUS  VARIETY  OF  MAN  (^avdds,  yellow).  One  of 
Prichard’s  three  principal  varieties  of  man,  founded  on  differences  of 
complexion.  The  Xanthous  or  yellow-haired  variety  includes  all  those 
individuals  who  have  light-brown,  auburn,  yellow,  or  red  hair.  Their 
general  comple.vion  is  fair ; the  eyes  are  light-coloured.  This  is  the 
variety  most  prevalent  in  the  temperately  cold  regions  of  Europe  and 

XANTHO'X  YLUM  (gaeSds,  yellow,  ^iXov,  wood).  Prickly  Ash  ; 
the  bark  of  the  Xanthoxylum  Fraxineum,  used  in  the  United  States  in 
chronic  rheumatism. 

XENOGE'NESIS  (^sVos,  foreign,  ytVeo-is,  production).  A term 
denoting  the  generation  of  something  foreign,  and  applied  by  M. 
Milne-Edwards  to  the  hypothesis  defined  under  the  term  Hetero- 
genesis. 

XE'NOSITE  Iflvos,  foreign,  ctTtos,  food).  The  name  of  a para- 
site which  often  passes  through  several  organs  before  it  reaches  the 
stomach  of  the  animal  in  w’hich  it  is  destined  to  breed.  Prof.  Van 
Beneden  calls  this  class  of  parasite,  pilgrims  in  transit — voyaging  with  a 
distinct  but  distant  object  in  view.  See  Phagosite  and  Nostosite. 

XERA'SIA  (^)tpaala,  dryness,  from  fnpo'r,  dry).  A disease  of  the 
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scalp,  characterized  by  dryness.  Under  the  somewhat  strange  term 
alopelcia  pityrodes.  Dr.  Pincus  describes  a form  of  chronic  folliculitis  of 
the  scalp,  ending  in  alopekia — a state  to  which  the  Ancients  gave  the 
characteristic  name  xerasia. 

XERODE'RMA  (^o/ods,  dry,  Slp/xa,  skin).  Dry  skin  ; a dry  and 
parched  state  of  the  skin,  occasioned  by  abnormal  diminution  of  the 
secretion  of  the  sebiparous  organs.  In  its  severest  form  it  constitutes 
ichthyosis,  or  fish-skin  disease. 

Xeroderma  ichthyo’ides.  A term  applied  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  to 
a form  of  ichthyosis,  in  which  the  epidermis  is  the  seat  of  the  morbid 
alteration.  See  Ichthyosis. 

XEROPHTHA'LMIA  (^ijpds,  dry,  d00aXpo's,  the  eye).  A dry- 
ness of  the  eye  from  deficiency  of  the  tears,  or  rather  of  the  mucous 
secretion  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  terms  xerosis  and  xsroma  are,  in- 
correctly, used  in  the  same  sense,  the  former  term  denoting  the  act  of 
drying,  the  latter  a dried  state,  without  any  reference  to  the  eyes. 

XI'PHOID  a sword,  tidos,  likeness).  Ensi/orm.  Sword- 

like ; a term  applied  to  the  cartilage  of  the  sternum. 

XY'LITE  (jiiXoi/,  wood).  Lignone.  A liquid  existing  in  com- 
mercial pyroxylic  spirit.  By  treating  anhydrous  xylite  witli  hydrate 
of  potash,  xylitic  acid  is  obtained.  Other  products  are  xylite-naphtha, 
xylite-resin,  and  xylite-oil. 

"X  YLOBA'LSAMUM  wood,  (SdXaranov,  balsam).  A balsam 

obtained  by  decoction  of  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  Amyris  Gileadensis 
in  water.  It  is  thicker  and  less  odoriferous  than  the  balsamelwon 
(iXaiov,  oil),  or  oil  of  balsam,  which  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but 
by  a shorter  decoction. 

XX’LO'DIUM.  A term  applied  by  Desvaux  to  the  nut  of  Ana- 
cardium.  This  variety  of  fruit  is,  however,  generally  refen’ed  to  the 
achcenium  of  other  writers. 

XX’LOTDIN.  A highly  combustible  substance,  allied  to  pyroxylin, 
obtained  by  dissolving  starch  in  strong  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  Do,  with 
gentle  heat,  and  then  adding  water.  The  xyloidin  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a white  powder.  See  Gun-Cotton. 

Tlie  term  Xyloidin  has  also  been  applied  to  paper  which  has  been 
immersed  for  a moment  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  then  washed  in  dis- 
tilled water.  The  paper  assumes  the  feel  and  toughness  of  parchment, 
and  is  so  combustible  as  so  serve  for  tinder. 

XYLOL  (JuXoa,  wood).  Xylene.  A volatile  liquid  hydrocarbon, 
homologous  with  benzol  and  toluol,  and  existing  in  the  oily  impuri- 
ties of  commercial  wood.  Its  Ease  is  aylidin.  See  Ole. 

XY'LONITE  (JuXon,  wood).  A name  applied  to  a substance  de- 
rived from  woody  fibre,  and  lately  called  Parkesine.  The  present  term 
has  been  substituted  as  more  appropriate  to  a derivative  of  xyloidin. 
It  is  a material  applicable  to  photographic  purposes. 

XXT'LOPX  RO'GRAPHX  {^vKov,  wood.  Trap,  fire,  ygdfpw,  to 
draw).  Ilot-wood-drawing,  or  poker-painting.  The  process  of  pro- 
ducing a picture  by  applying  a hot  iron  to  the  surface  of  wood,  which 
becomes  charred  or  scorched  wherever  it  is  touched. 

XX'LORE'TIN  (JiiXoa,  wood,  pyTivi),  resin).  A fossil  resin,  found 
in  Danish  peat. 
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YAVA-SKIN.  The  name  given,  in  the  Polynesian  isles,  to 
Elephantiasis  Arabum,  or  Barbadoes-leg,  from  its  being  supposed  to 
originate  from  drinking  the  heating  beverage  called  yava.  Dr.  Good 
observes,  that,  like  the  gout  among  ourselves,  it  is  there  regarded  in  a 
sort  of  honourable  light. 

Y AW  (a  raspberry,  Afric.).  The  name  given  by  the  Africans  to  the 
disease  called  Framboesia.  On  the  American  coast  it  is  termed  pian 
and  epian.  See  Framboesia. 

YEAST.  Fermentum.  A substance  generated  during  the  vinous 
fermentation  of  vegetable  juices  and  decoctions,  rising  to  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  a frothy,  flocculent,  and  somewhat  viscid  matter.  It  is 
used  for  promoting  fermentation.  See  Katalysis. 

Artificial  yeast  may  be  made  by  boiling  malt,  pouring  off  the  water, 
and  keeping  the  grains  in  a warm  place  to  ferment,  repeating  the  pro- 
cess till  a sufficient  quantity  is  procured. 

YEAST-PLANT.  A fungous  plant  referred  to  the  Hyphomycetes, 
a sub-order  of  the  Fungi.  The  substance  called  Yeast  is,  therefore,  a 
mass  of  microscopic  cryptogamic  plants,  and  is  termed  “ yeast-fungus,” 
or  “ ferment-cells.” 

YELIiOW  EARTH.  A mixture  of  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  peroxide  of  iron  ; sometimes  used  as  a pigment. 

YELLOW  FEVER.  Febrisflava.  “ A malignant  epidemic  fever, 
usually  continued,  hut  sometimes  assuming  a paroxysmal  type,  charac- 
terized by  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  accompanied,  in  the  severest 
cases,  by  htemorrhage  from  the  stomach  (black  vomit),  nares,  and 
mouth.” — Nom.  of  Dis. 

YELLOAVGUM.  Icterus  Infantum,  or  Jaundice  of  Infants.  This 
is  the  mildest  form  under  which  jaundice  makes  its  appearance. 

YELLOW,  KING’S.  A yellow  pigment,  the  basis  of  which  is 
sulpharsenious  acid  or  orpiment. 

YELLOW  LAKE.  A pigment  procured  by  boiling  Persian  or 
French  berries  in  a solution  of  potash,  and  precipitating  the  colouring 
matter  by  means  of  alum. 

YELLOW  WASH.  Aqua  pliagedenica.  A lotion  for  ulcers, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  lime-water,  which 
occasions  a precipitate  of  a deep  yellow  colour,  being  a peroxide  of 
mercury,  containing  a little  muriatic  acid ; one  fluid  drachm  of  lime- 
water  should  be  employed  for  the  decomposition  of  two  grains  of  the  salt. 

The  Black  Wash  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  calomel  by  lime- 
water,  which  turns  it  black  in  consequence  of  its  precipitating  the 
black  oxide  of  the  metal ; Ibj.  of  lime-water  should  be  employed  to  two 
drachms  of  calomel. 

The  While  IFas/s,  or  Royal  Preventive,  is  the  Liquor  Plumbi  Sub- 
acetatis  dilutus,  and  consists  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  and 
proof-spirit,  of  each  one  drachm,  mixed  with  one  pint  of  distilled 
water. 
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-YL  or  -YLE  (u\»),  matter).  A termination  generally  employed  in 
designating  compound  radicals.  Thus  eth-yl  is  the  hypothetical  matter 
from  whicli  ether-compounds  are  derived.  See  Radicals,  Compound. 

Yl.ANG-YLANG.  Alan-pilan.  A product  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  flower  of  the  Unona  odoraiissima,  an  Anonaceous  tree 
growing  in  the  Antilles  and  Jamaica. 

YOLK-SEGMENTATION.  “A  process  occurring  in  all  animal 
ova,  and  consisting  essentially  in  the  cleavage  or  splitting  up  of  the 
protoplasmic  substance  of  the  yolk,  by  which  it  becomes  rapidly  sub- 
divided into  smaller  and  more  numerous  elements,  so  as  at  last  to  give 
rise  to  the  production  of  an  organized  stratum  of  cells,  out  of  which,  by 
subsequent  changes,  the  embryo  is  formed.” 

Y'TTIIIA.  A new  earth,  discovered  by  Gadolin,  in  a mineral  from 
Ytterhy  in  Sweden.  Its  metallic  base  is  yttrium,  of  which  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a protoxide. 

YUCA.  The  name  of  a plant  in  South  America,  from  which  the 
natives  prepare  an  intoxicating  beverage.  The  leaves  are  first  che\yed 
by  women  to  a pulp ; the  w’omen  then  spit  this  out  into  a large  jar, 
and  leave  it  to  ferment;  and  after  two  or  three  days  the  natives 
drink  it  mixed  with  water,  when  it  does  its  work,  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
sayr  of  his  glass  of  rum,  “ to  their  exceeding  refreshment.” — Dc  gusti- 
hus — . 


ZAFFRE.  The  commercial  name  given  to  an  impure  oxide  of 
cobalt  containing  silica.  It  is  used  as  a blue  colouring  agent  for  pottery 
purposes. 

ZA'MIA.  A genus  of  Cycadaccous  plants,  indigenous  in  the  AVest 
India  islands,  and  yielding  a starch  employed  as  an  excellent  sort  of 
aiTow’i'oot. 

ZE'A  MAYS.  Indian  Corn  or  Maize  ; a monoecious  plant,  employed 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  wheat  of  more  northern  countries.  Zeiu 
is  a substance  procured  from  the  zea  mays,  resembling  gluten,  but  said 
to  be  destitute  of  nitrogen. 

ZE'DOARY  (^jedwar  ov  zadivar,  Arab.).  The  name  given  to  the 
tuhers  of  some  species  of  Curcuma,  the  zedoaria  longa  being  referred  to 
the  C.  zerumbet ; the  zedoaria  rotunda  to  the  C.  zedoaria. 

ZE'OLITES  {X.ioi,  to  boil,  Xtdos,  a stone).  A term  applied  to  the 
silicates  of  lime  and  of  alumina,  from  their/’rof/rtHq  when  heated  before 
tlie  blow-pipe.  Dr.  Thomson  describes  the  chemical  constitution  of 
zeolites  as  doidde  hydrous  aluminous  silicates. 

ZERO  (probably  from  the  Arabic  tsaphara,  empty).  Nothing.  It 
is  used  to  denote  a cypher,  and  to  fill  the  blank  between  the  ascending 
and  descending  numbers  in  a scale  or  series. 

ZERU'MBET-ROOT.  Radix  Zerumbet.  The  root  of  a species  of 
Zedoaria,  a Zingiberaceous  plant.  Sec  Curcuma. 

ZINC.  A bluish-white  metal,  found  in  the  form  of  oxide,  or  red 
zinc  ; of  sulphuret,  or  blende  or  black-jack  ; of  carbonate,  or  calamine  ; 
of  sulphate,  or  w/«7e  vitriol;  of  silicate,  or  electric  calamine;  and  of 
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a.luininatc,  or  duloTHolitc  Qcxltuitc,  It  lias  been  called  golden  marca- 
sitc,  Indian  tin,  and  spelter.  When  rolled  into  thin  leaves,  it  is  termed 
sheet-zinc.  See  Calamina,  Tutia,  and  Vitriol. 

1.  Flowers  or  calx  of  zinc.  Oxide  of  zinc,  or  zinc-white,  formed 
by  exposing  the  metal  to  the  air  at  a temperature  a little  above  its 
melting  point,  when  it  flies  up  in  the  form  of  white  flowers.  It  has 
hence  received  the  fanciful  names  of  philosophical  wool,  and  nihil 
album.  The  Ancients  called  it  pompholyx.  In  Holland  it  was  sold  as 
a secret  remedy  under  the  names  arcanum  Ludemanni  and  lunafixata. 

2.  Butter  of  zinc.  Chloride  of  zinc,  also  called  the  muriate  or 
hydrochlorate  ; a whitish-gray  mass,  with  the  consistency  of  wax. 

'6.  Granulated  zinc.  The  metal  reduced  to  a granular  state  by 
fusing  and  pouring  it  into  cold  water. 

ZINC-PAINT.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc,  proposed  as  a substitute 
for  the  deleterious  white  lead. 

ZI'NCETHYL.  A compound  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  upon 
iodide  of  ethyl,  or  a mixture  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  anhydrous  ether,  at 
a temperature  exceeding  100°  C.  It  appears  to  consist  of  two  volumes 
of  ethyl  and  one  volume  of  zinc-vapour,  the  three  volumes  being  con- 
densed to  two. 

ZINCMETHY'LIUM.  A radical  formed  in  an  uncombined  state 
when  iodide  of  methyl  and  zinc  are  exposed  to  a temperature  of  about 
150°  C.  in  a sealed  tube. 

Zincethylium  and  Zincamylium  are  homologous  bodies  formed  by 
similar  processes  ; their  investigation  is  not  yet  completed. 

ZINCOID  {zincum,  zinc,  elSos,  likeness).  Like  zinc,  quasi-zinc;  a 
term  applied  to  the  zincous  plate  which  is  in  connexion  with  a copper 
plate  in  a voltaic  circle,  and  denoting  the  positive  pole,  the  positive 
electrode,  the  anode,  and  the  zincode.  See  Chloro'id. 

1.  Zinco-lysis  (Xiito,  to  decompose).  A chemical  term  equivalent  to 
electrolysis,  denoting  a mode  of  decomposition  occasioned  by  the  induc- 
tive action  of  the  affinities  of  zinc  or  the  positive  metal. 

2.  Zinco-lyte  (Xuo),  to  decompose).  A chemical  term  equivalent  to 
electrolyte,  denoting  a body  decomposable  by  electricity,  the  decomposi- 
tion being  referred  to  the  action  of  zinc  or  the  positive  metal. 

3.  Zincous  element.  The  basic  or  positive  element  of  a binary  com- 
pound. The  negative  element  is  termed  chlorous. 

ZINCOPO'LAR.  A term  applied,  in  Voltaism,  to  the  surface  of  the 
zinc  presented  to  the  acid,  which  has  zincous  affinity.  See  Fhloropolar. 

ZI'NCOUS  POLE.  A term  founded  on  the  theory  that  the  parti- 
cles of  matter  are  susceptible  of  polarity.  Hence  that  pole  of  a particle 
of  zinc  or  of  hydro-chloric  acid  which  has  the  attraction  or  affinity 
which  is  characteristic  of  zinc,  or  zincous  attraction,  is  called  the  zincous 
pole.  See  Chlorous  Pole. 

ZI'NGIBER.  Ginger.  The  scraped  and  dried  rhizome  of  the 
Zingiber  officinale,  a native  plant  of  Hindostan,  but  cultivated  in  the 
East  and  the  West  Indies.  Black  ginger  is  dried,  after  being  scalded, 
without  being  scraped ; white  ginger,  on  the  contrary,  is  carefully 
scraped.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  there  are  two  ginger-plants,  the 
white  and  the  black.  The  annual  shoots  put  forth  from  the  perennial 
rhizome  are  used  for  making  preserved  ginger. 

Zingiber  Cassamunar.  This  is  perhaps  the  plant  which  yields  the 
cassamunar-root  of  the  shops. 
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ZIRCO'NIUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  zirconia,  an  earth  of  metallic 
oxide  found  in  ihe  jargon  or  zircon  from  Ceylon,  and  in  the  red  minei’al 
hyacinth. 

Zirconia-liglit.  A light  produced  by  substituting  zirconia  for  the 
lime-cylinder  in  the  oxy-iiydrogen  flame. 

ZO'MIDINE  (Stoiuos,  broth,  soup).  Aqueous  extract  of  flesh,  pro- 
bably identical  with  osmazome. 

ZO'NA  a belt  or  girdle).  Cingulum.  A designation  of  the 

hei'pes  zoster  or  shingles,  from  the  development  of  the  vesicles  around 
some  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  in  the  form  of  a half-zoxio. 
Zona  ignea  derives  its  specific  signification  from  its  burning  heat ; 
and  zona  herpctica  is  synonymous  with  herpes  circinatus.  (The  term 
zona  denotes  a girdle  worn  by  women,  and  zoster  a girdle  worn  by 
men.) 

ZO'NA  PELLU'CID  A.  A thick  membrane,  constituting  the  e.x- 
ternal  investment  of  the  ovum.  By  Wagner  it  is  termed  chorion. 

ZO'NULA  CILIA'RI.S.  A thin  vascular  layer  which  connects 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  retina  with  the  circumference  ot  the  lens. 

ZO'NULE  OF  ZINN.  The  name  given  to  an  assemblage  of  mem- 
branous folds  or  lamina:,  observed  in  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which 
project  outwards,  and  are  dove-tailed,  as  it  were,  with  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses. It  secures  the  lens  in  its  groove. 

ZO'OCARPS  (?tpoe,  an  animal,  KopTro's,  fruit).  Animal-fruits;  a 
name  given  to  certain  organized  bodies  which  have  been  variously  con- 
sidered as  animals,  as  plants,  and  as  partaking  of  the  characters  of  each 
of  these  divisions  of  organized  beings.  They  arc  found  among  the  lorcer 
forms  of  ahjCB  of  botanists,  as  the  diatoma,  the  fragillaria,  &c. 

ZO'OGEN  an  animal,  ytvvdio,  to  generate).  The  name 

given  by  Gimbernat  to  an  organic  substance  found  in  mineral  waters, 
also  termed  baregifie,  theiothermin,  and  gluirine.  It  is  a glairy  or 
mucus-like  substance,  said  to  communicate  the  flavour  and  odour  of 
flesh-broth  to  water  in  which  it  is  contained. 

ZOOGLCE'A  (Jiiioi/,  an  animal,  yXoi'o,  glue).  A term  devised  by 
Cohn  to  designate  clumps  of  bacteria  held  together  by  a “ gelatinous  " 
matrix.  From  this  mode  of  aggregation  Hallier  terms  them  “ colo- 
nies.” 

ZOO'GONY  (^uioi/,  an  animal,  yovn,  generation).  •“  Zoognie  a 
term  under  which  M.  Senes  treats  of  the  laws,  which  he  supposes  to 
regulate  the  formation  of  the  organs,  or  according  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  they  are  composed  seem  to  be  produced.  These 
laws  are  two  in  number,  viz. — 

1.  The  law  of  Symmetry,  which  is  designated  as  “ the  principle  of 
the  double  development  of  the  organs.”  This  principle  is  also  ob- 
served in  the  progress  of  ossification,  the  extern.al  parts  of  bones  being 
first  visible,  and  the  interior  and  central  parts  being  composed  of  pro- 
ductions from  these.  In  consequence  of  this  exccntric  progress,  the 
double  development  of  the  single  parts,  which  compose  the  centre  of  the 
skeleton,  is  effected  ; and  hence  arises  the  law  of  symmetrv,  by  which, 
with  a few  exceptions,  the  two  sides  of  the  skeleton  correspond  with 
each  other. 

2.  The  law  of  “ Conjugaison,"  which  is  designated  as  “ the  prin- 
ciple of  their  re-union.”  Thus,  the  intestinal  canal  is  said  to  be 
“ un  canal  de  conjugaison,  resultant  de  la  double  engrenure,  ante- 
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rieure  ct  posterieurc,  de  ses  lames  qui  les  constituent  primitive- 
inent.”  This  principle  is  also  observed  in  the  fornaation  of  the  various 
cavities,  holes,  and  canals,  which  are  found  in  the  bones,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a union  of  what  were  originally  separate 
parts. 

ZO'OIDS  (^woiy,  an  animal,  eldov,  likeness).  A term  applied  to  the 
separate  beings  which  constitute  the  family  or  colony  of  the  Hydra  and 
other  organisms  which  multiply  by  discontinuous  gemmation.  The 
aggregation  of  the  zooids  constitutes  the  “ individual,”  being  all  the 
result  of  the  development  of  a single  ovum.  See  Individtial. 

ZOO'LOGY  an  animal,  Xeyos,  a description).  That  branch 

of  Natural  History  which  treats  of  animals.  The  following  Table  ex- 
hibits Cuvier’s  four- fold  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  together  with 
the  classes,  sub-classes,  and  orders,  of  each  division  : — 


Div.  I.—VERTEBRATA. 

Animals  which  have  an  internal  skeleton,  supported  by  a spine. 


Class. 


I.  Mammalia 


Order. 


Example. 


their  young. 


II.  Aves  ... 
Birds. 


III.  Reptilia 
Reptiles. 


IV.  Pisces 
Fishes.' 


Suh-Class. 

1.  Osseous. 


II.  Carti- 


rygu. 


fl- 

Bimana. 

Man. 

2. 

Quadrumana. 

Monkeys. 

d! 

Canii  vora. 

Hya:na. 

4. 

Rodentia. 

Rabbit. 

5. 

Edentata. 

Sloth. 

6. 

Pachyderma. 

Elephant. 

7. 

Ruminantia. 

Cow. 

L8. 

Cetacea. 

Whale. 

f 1- 

Accipitres. 

Eagle. 

2. 

Passeres. 

Sparrow. 

3. 

8cansores. 

Parrot. 

4. 

Gallinaa. 

Pheasant. 

5. 

Grallae. 

Heron. 

'■6. 

Palmipedes. 

Duck. 

fl- 

Chelonia. 

Tortoise. 

J2. 

Sauria. 

Lizard. 

is. 

Opbidia. 

Serpent. 

(4. 

Batrachia. 

Frog. 

ri. 

Acanthopterygii. 

Perch. 

2. 

Malacopterygii 

Abdominales. 

. Pike. 

3. 

Malacopterygii 

■ Cod. 

< 

Sub-brachiati. 

4. 

Malacopterygii  i 
Apodes. 

Eel. 

5. 

Lophobranchii. 

Hippocampus 

L6. 

Plectognathi. 

Sun-fish. 

(7. 

Sturiones. 

Sturgeon. 

.'s. 

Selachii. 

Shark. 

Cyclostomi. 

Lamprey. 
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Div.  IL— MOLLUSC  A. 

Soft,  invertebral,  inarticulate  animals,  often  protected  by  a shell. 


Class. 


Order. 


1.  Cephalopoda 
Head-footed. 


j-  (One.)  Cephalopoda. 


II.  Pteropoda 
Fin-footed. 


III.  Gasteropoda 
Belly-footed. 


IV.  Acephala 

Headless. 

\.  Brachiopoda  . 
Arm -footed. 

VI.  ClRRHOPODA.... 
Bristle-footed. 


(One.)  Pteropoda. 


' 1.  Pulmonibrancbia. 

2.  Nubibrancbia. 

3.  Inferobranchia. 

4.  Tectibranchia. 

J S.  Heteropoda. 

6.  Ptenobrancbia. 

7.  Tubulibrancbia. 

8.  Sciitibiancbia. 

. 9.  Cyclobranchia. 


f 1.  Testacea. 

(2.  Nuda. 

j-  (One.)  Brachiopoda. 
I (One.)  Cirrhopoda. 


Example. 

Cuttle-fish. 


Clio. 

Snail. 

Glaucus. 

Diphyllidia. 

Bulla. 

Carinaria. 

Whelk. 

Vermetus. 

Sea-ear. 

Chiton. 

Oyster. 

Ascidia. 

Lingula. 


Barnacle. 


Div.  hi.— ARTICULATA. 


Animals  with  bodies  covered  with  a case  divided  into  rings. 

I.  Annelida T'whicola.  Wormshell. 

Ring-bodied  animals,  "i  o'  Lobworm. 

(o.  Abranchia.  Earthworm. 


' Section. 


II.  Crust.a- 
CEA, 

Crustace-  * 
ous  ani- 
mals. 


I.  Mala-  1.  Dccapoda. 
cosTRA-  2.  Stomapoda. 
CIA,  I 3.  Amphipoda. 
Crustace-  I 4.  lAemodipoda. 
oiis-shelled.J  5.  Isopoda. 


II.  Ento- 

MOSTRA- 

CIA, 

Thin- 

shelled. 


I 

J 


6.  Branchiopoda. 

7.  Poecilopoda. 


Lobster. 

Sea-mantis. 

Shrimp. 

Whale-louse. 

Cymothoa. 


Monoculus. 

Kingcrab. 
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ARTICULATA — continued. 
Class.  Order, 

HI.  Arachnida  r 1.  Pulmonata. 

The  Spider-tribe.  ( 2.  Trachearia. 


Example, 

Tarantula. 

Mite. 


L Myriapoda.  Centipede. 

2.  Thysanoura.  Spring-tail. 

3.  Parasita.  Louse. 

4.  Suctoria.  Flea. 

, 5.  Coleoptera.  Beetle. 

IV.  Insecta J 6.  Orthoptera.  Ear-wig. 

Insects.  'S  7.  Hemiptera.  Bug. 

8.  Neuroptera.  Ant-lion. 


9.  Hymenoptera.  Wasp. 

10.  Lepidoptera.  Butterfly. 

11.  Rhipiptera.  Stylops. 

. 12.  Diptera.  Fly. 


Div.  IV.— RADIATA. 


Animals  disposed  around  an  axis. 


I.  Echinoderma ( 

1. 

Pedicellata. 

Star-fish. 

Hard-skinned.  ^ 

.2. 

Apoda. 

Sipunculus. 

II.  Intestina  I 

ri. 

Cavitaria. 

Guinea-worm. 

Intestinal  worms.  1 

L2. 

Parenchyma. 

Tape-worm. 

III.  Acalepha 

Simplex. 

Medusa. 

Sea-nettles.  " 

Hydrostatica. 

f Spanish  man  - 

i.  war. 

Carnosa. 

Sea-anemone. 

Plant-like  animals.  1 

ll; 

Gelatinosa. 

Corallicola. 

V orticella. 
. Coral. 

V.  Infusoria ( 

•1. 

Rotifera. 

Wheel-insect. 

Water  animalcules.  | 

.2. 

Homogenea. 

Globe-animalci 

ZOO'NIC  ACID  (Xwov,  an  animal).  This  has  been  shown  by 
Thenard  to  be  merely  the  acetous  acid,  holding  animal  matter  in 
solution. 

ZOONO'MIA  an  animal,  voixos.  a law).  Zoonomy.  The 

science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  organic  life. 

ZOO'PHYTA  (^woi/,  an  animal,  (pvrov,  a plant).  Zoophytes  ; 
animal  plants  ; a division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  the  corals, 
sponges,  and  other  aquatic  animals  allied  to  them.  They  are  so 
named  beeause,  while  they  are  the  habitation  of  animals,  they  are 
fixed  to  the  ground  and  have  the  forms  of  plants.  They  were  considered 
by  Cuvier  as  synonymous  with  the  Radiata. 


z o 0— z Y j\r 
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ZO'OSPORES  (^wou,  an  animal,  <nro'pov,  a spore).  A term 
applied  to  the  embryonic  forms  of  certain  plants  which,  as  well  as  those 
of  infusorian  animalcules,  are  furnished  with  ciliary  processes  enabling 
them  to  swim  about. 

ZO'OTIC  ACID  (^woi/,  an  animal).  A designation  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  from  its  being  a product  peculiar  to  the  organized  kingdom.  It 
is  seldom,  however,  found  in  animals. 

ZOO'TOMY  (^uioi/,  an  animal,  rojuti,  section).  The  anatomy  or 
dissection  of  animals. 

ZOSTER  (^uiaTiip,  a belt).  A specific  designation  of  Herpes, 
characterized  by  its  spreading  round  the  trunk  in  the  form  of  a belt' 
or,  more  correctly,  a /m^-belt.  See  Shingles  and  Zona.  ’ 

ZUMIC  ACID  leaven).  An  acid  discovered  in  vegetable 

substances  which  have  undergone  the  acetous  fermentation  ; it  has 
been  shown  that  it  closely  resembles  the  lactic  (acetic)  acid. 

Zumometcr.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degree  to  which 
fermentation  has  proceeded  in  fermenting  liquors. 

Z\ GAPO'PHYSIS  (^i/yds,  junction,  aTr6(pva-it,  apophysis).  A 
process  or  e.xogenous  portion  of  a vertebra,  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  adjoining  vertebra.  See  Vertebra. 

ZYGO'MA  (^uyo's,  a yoke).  The  arch  formed  by  the  zygomatic 
processes  of  the  temporal  and  cheek-bones.  [“  Zygoma  is  but  another 
name  for  the  os  jugate,  os  malm,  or  cheek-bone,  and  is  so  called  from 
^uyo9,  a yoke,  because  it  is  joined,  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  its  chief 
process,  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Temporal  bone,  the  two 
uniting  to  form  something  like  tlie  yoke  by  which  o.xen  were  joined 
together  in  drawing  the  plongh,  &c.  The  cavity  and  processes  of  tlie 
Os  jugate  .and  also  of  the  Os  tempons,  are  called  Zygomatic,  simply 

or  cheek-bone/’ 

1.  Zygomatic  process  A thin,  narrow  projection  of  bone,  boundimr 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  at  its  base.  unamg 

. "•  Zygomaticus  major.  A muscle  arising  from  the  cheek-bone  ami 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  ® ““ 

^.  Zygomaticus  minor  A muscle  arising  a little  higher  upon  the 
cheek-bone,  and  inserted  into  the  upper  lip,  near  the  angle  of  the  Cu 
It  IS  often  wanting.  1 hese  muscles  raise  the  angles  of  the  mouth  as 
in  laughter  ; hence  the  term  distorter  oris  has  been  applied  to^rem’ 
Z™TEN-^^r^^^  .negular  cayity  situated  below  the  zygoma 

<F.'Sfv)\n  „f  „,e  ~ 

„i"T «!;"» 

and  water.  It  produces  various  kinds  of  ferraentatinn"*^ ' 

”'Z  YMol^S contar"  "" 

denotes  Snnen’tafil^'and  The  former  teian 

the  influence  of  ‘‘zv’motic ’’  polsoV  T1  m la^ 
inented  mi.xturc.  The  Latin  svnmivmc  a denotes  a fer- 

and  fermentum.  (See  Preface,  pars 

term  hepato-zymosis  for  a siellin^of  the  Lye?’  the 
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ZYMO'TIC  DISEASES  (^ujuainicot,  causing  to  ferment,  from 
leaven).  A term  suggestive  of  a fermentation  in  the  blood, 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  a specific  or  peculiar 
virus.  This  idea  is  not  now  generally  held,  but  the  term  remains,  and 
is  used  synonymously  with  “ epidemic  diseases.” 

ZY'THUM  (5u0os).  A kind  of  malt  liquor  in  uso  among  the 
Egyptians.  See  Cerevisia. 


THE  END. 
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